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The  counseling  process  has  principles 
and  methods  that  can  be  applied  in  any 
situation  where  people  are  asking  for 
an  agency  service,  be  that  school  place¬ 
ment,  glasses,  or  help  with  training  tech¬ 
niques  for  handicapped  children  who 
are  living  at  home.  Let  us  look  first  of 
all  at  what  we  mean  by  counseling.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Webster,  counseling  comes 
from  the  Latin  consulere — to  consult — 
to  be  of  opinion,  to  give  an  opinion,  ad¬ 
vice,  instruction,  especially  that  given 
as  a  result  of  consultation.  Counseling 
is  an  interchange  of  opinions,  mutual 
advising,  deliberation  together.  To  con¬ 
sult  is  to  seek  the  opinion  or  advice  of 
another;  to  deliberate  together. 

By  definition  we  gain  some  clarity 
about  the  matter  under  discussion.  I 
would  like  to  emphasize  what  to  me  are 
the  important  issues  for  us  in  this  defi¬ 
nition.  (1)  An  opinion,  help  or  service 
is  asked  for,  which  implies  that  the  per¬ 
son  seeking  this  opinion  wants  assistance 
he  cannot  provide  for  himself  through 
his  own  resources;  he  has  to  turn  to 
someone  else  which  action  arouses  am¬ 
bivalent  feelings  in  an  individual.  The 
service  is  wanted  and  not  wanted  at 
the  same  time.  The  individual  weighs 
the  two  opposing  forces  before  making 
a  move  toward  making  the  request.  (2) 


There  is  also  an  assumption  that  the 
opinion  or  advice  is  sought  from  some¬ 
one  who  knows  and  has  knowledge  and 
experience  which  is  recognized  and  re¬ 
spected.  Therefore,  there  is  a  burden  of 
responsibility  for  technical  knowledge 
inherently  placed  on  the  counselor.  He 
must  know  his  job  and  the  service  his 
agency  provides  and  be  able  to  appraise 
the  usefulness  of  this  service  to  the  ap¬ 
plicant.  He  must  also  be  sensitive  to  the 
reality  of  the  request.  Is  the  question 
posed  really  the  question,  or  is  there 
something  else  that  lies  deeper  which 
is  really  the  problem?  (3)  Finally  a  third 
and  perhaps  the  most  important  aspect 
for  us  of  this  definition  is  that  of  the  in¬ 
terchange  of  opinions.  This  is  the  area 
in  which  the  counseling  skills  are  ap¬ 
plied.  The  parent  who  requests,  and 
the  counselor  who  gives  the  service 
exchange  information  about  what  is 
wanted  and  what  is  available.  A  plan  is 
arrived  at  together.  A  plan  which  takes 
into  account  the  basic  issues. 

With  this  as  a  starting  point,  the 
need,  the  service,  the  mutual  delibera¬ 
tion,  the  real  problem,  let  us  go  on  to 
some  consideration  of  the  parent  tyho 
has  a  child  with  a  handicap.  We  need 
to  know  him  as  w;ell  as  the  child. 

In  the  current  literature  many  parents 
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have  written  of  their  own  experiences 
with  handicapped  children.  Yon  may  be 
familiar  with  such  books  as  Pearl  Buck’s 
“The  Child  Who  Never  Grew,”  and 
Marie  Killilea’s  “Karen.”  If  you  are,  you 
will  know  from  first  hand  source  of  the 
pain  and  sorrow,  the  hope  and  fear,  the 
earnest  searching,  and  the  battle  against 
despair  that  these  parents  of  children 
with  handicaps  experience.  If  you  do 
not  know  these  books  may  I  “counsel” 
you  to  read  them. 

It  will  be  a  test  of  my  ability  to  meet 
with  you  in  feeling  and  purpose  if  you 
decide  after  this  session  to  read  or  re¬ 
read  some  material  written  by  parents 
themselves.  My  hope  is  to  present  this 
material,  which  to  some  of  you  may 
seem  elementary,  in  such  a  way  that  you 
may  think  a  little  differently  about  par¬ 
ent’s  needs  and  problems  in  connection 
with  their  planning  for  their  children 
who  are  handicapped.  These  books  writ¬ 
ten  by  parents  themselves  are  not  easy 
reading  because  of  their  intimacy  and 
their  ability  to  bring  the  reader  along 
step  by  step  with  the  parents’  feelings 
and  with  the  struggling  to  find  a  way  to 
give  their  children  happiness  and  a 
chance  to  develop  their  abilities.  It  be¬ 
hooves  us  all  to  pause  and  consider.  A 
parent,  with  the  same  hope  and  sorrow 
as  Mrs.  Buck  and  Mrs.  Killilea  write 
about,  are  the  very  people  who  are  our 
clients.  You  may  remember  Mrs.  Buck’s 
hesitancy  and  reluctance  to  place  her 
child  long  after  she  had  made  the  deci¬ 
sion  to  do  so — her  hours  of  soul  search¬ 
ing  to  rationalize  why  this  happened  to 
her — her  disappointment  and  sorrow  in 
realizing  her  child  would  never  be  able 
to  be  a  contributing  person.  You  will 
also  remember  Mrs.  Killilea’s  determi¬ 
nation  to  help  Karen  develop  the  po¬ 
tentialities  and  capabilities  she  knew 
her  child  had.  The  relief  and  happiness 
she  felt  when  at  long  last  she  found  a 
doctor  that  helped  her  know  what  she 
could  do  for  Karen.  Parents  that  come 
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to  you  need  understanding  and  counsel¬ 
ing  for  themselves  just  as  did  Mrs.  Buck 
and  Mrs.  Killilea.  A  parent  need  not  be¬ 
come  totally  crippled  or  handicapped 
himself  because  of  his  child,  but  how  j 
often  it  happens! 

When  a  parent  comes  to  us  to  con¬ 
sider  placement  of  his  child  he  has 
many  questions  in  his  mind  and  many 
emotions  in  his  heart.  You  know  he 
wants  answers  to  his  many  questions. 
In  whatever  way  he  poses  his  problem, 
he  asks,  What  is  wrong  with  my  child? 
What  hope  is  there  for  improvement? 
What  can  I  do  to  help?  What  program 
can  the  agency  offer?  How  long  will  it 
take?  How  much  will  it  cost?  You  may 
not  be  able  to  answer  these  questions 
definitely  and  absolutely,  but  the  par-  i 
ents  and  the  counselor  need  to  come  to¬ 
gether  in  common  understanding  and 
mutual  purpose  with  respect  to  these 
questions.  The  emotional  factors  which 
you  know  are  just  as  real  as  the  prac¬ 
tical  considerations  can  cloud  the  prac¬ 
tical  issues  unless  they  are  expressed 
and  handled.  A  child  does  not  wear 
braces  unless  his  parents  can  accept  the 
fact  that  he  needs  them.  Appointments 
are  broken  if  the  parent  does  not  be¬ 
lieve  or  face  the  fact  his  child  needs  to 
see  the  doctor. 

Understand  the  Emotions  Involved 

I  want  to  discuss  some  of  the  emo¬ 
tional  influences  which  present  them¬ 
selves  in  a  counseling  relationship  or 
interview.  Asking  for  help  means  that 
what  the  parent  has  been  able  to  pro¬ 
vide  through  his  own  efforts  is  not  suffi¬ 
cient  to  meet  the  child’s  need.  To  some 
parents  this  may  mean  that  they  have 
failed  in  their  role.  In  our  society  don’t 
parents  expect  to  provide  in  the  natural 
course  of  events  a  home  for  their  chil¬ 
dren  which  affords  a  medium  for  growth 
and  development?  The  deviant  child 
may  not  find  the  milieu  he  needs  in  his 
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own  home  and  the  worried  parents  seek 
to  find  a  solution.  It  is  understandable 
then  that  this  need  for  help  from  an 
outside  source  can  feel  like  failure  and 
arouse  guilt.  A  counselor  must  be  aware 
of  this. 

I  remember  well  a  woman  who  sat  at 
my  desk  and  asked  if  others  had  told  me 
they  were  failures.  She  needed  support 
to  work  through  her  feelings  so  that  she 
could  now  decide  placement  in  a  special 
school  was  right  and  not  another  mis¬ 
take.  She  had  come  in  desperation  not 
knowing  whether  she  could  decide  any¬ 
thing.  Will  you  think  about  what  it 
would  have  meant  to  her  boy  to  be  left 
in  a  school  because  his  family  did  not 
know  what  to  do,  because  they  were  con¬ 
fused  in  their  guilt  in  not  being  able  to 
manage  him  at  home — because  they 
wanted  to  get  away  from  him  and  have 
him  out  of  the  home? 

People  have  aspirations  for  themselves 
and  for  their  children.  They  dream 
dreams  and  have  hopes  for  their  future. 
Every  woman  has  ideas  of  the  kind  of 
man  she  will  marry  and  the  kind  of  chil¬ 
dren  she  will  have.  A  husband  and  wife 
together  have  ideas  of  what  they  want 
their  life  to  be.  These  plans  usually  do 
not  include  having  a  child  with  a  handi¬ 
cap.  I  myself  as  well  as  each  one  of 
you  have  had  disappointments  as  some 
dreams  have  not  come  true.  How  realis¬ 
tic  are  we  about  our  own  lives?  How 
realistic  can  a  parent  be?  The  extent  to 
which  we  can  meet  and  accept  the  ac¬ 
tual  happenings  in  our  lives  is  an  indi¬ 
vidual  matter  and  is  subject  to  many 
influences.  Just  so  with  parents  of  chil¬ 
dren  who  are  handicapped. 

As  you  know,  in  requesting  a  service 
from  an  agency,  there  are  requirements 
made  of  the  patient.  A  residential  school 
requires  separation  of  child  and  parent. 
This  can  feel  harsh  and  severe  and  it 
can  also  be  a  relief.  Whatever  the  feel¬ 
ings  may  be  in  an  individual  case  situ¬ 
ation  separation  is  a  factor  that  needs 


consideration  of  a  serious  nature  by 
counselor  and  parent  together.  This  is 
important  as  the  parent  and  school  have 
a  common  stake  in  providing  care  for 
the  child  with  a  handicap.  In  the  case 
of  the  parent  who  leaves  his  child  in 
school  out  of  desperation  at  not  being 
able  to  live  with  his  child  any  longer,  or 
of  a  parent  who  leaves  his  child  physi¬ 
cally  but  not  emotionally,  placement  is 
on  shaky  ground.  As  counselors  you  ap¬ 
preciate  the  reasons  why  parents  have 
feeling  and  why  a  school,  in  order  to 
provide  an  effective  milieu  for  a  child’s 
growth  and  development,  needs  and 
asks  for  the  parent’s  understanding  and 
co-operation.  The  child  needs  also  his 
parent’s  support  and  backing  as  he 
moves  into  a  new  experience.  The  par¬ 
ent,  as  well,  needs  to  feel  that  his  child 
is  understood,  is  happy,  and  has  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  develop  his  potential  ca¬ 
pacities.  With  counseling  help  from 
school,  the  parent  may  make  creative 
use  for  himself  of  separation  from  his 
child.  He  is  not  shut  out  but  finds  sup¬ 
port  in  a  different  relationship  to  his 
child. 

The  relationship  between  child  and 
parent  needs  to  shift  in  order  to  admit 
another — the  school.  As  one  parent  put 
it  “My  child  needs  you  now.  I  entrust 
her  to  you,  and  it  is  a  sacred  trust  that 
cannot  be  broken  by  either  side.’’  This 
case  was  one  of  a  retarded  and  organi¬ 
cally  damaged  child.  It  had  been  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  staff  that  she  stay  at 
school  for  vacation  period.  It  was  hard 
for  the  parents  to  accept  this,  but  they 
were  able  to  come  to  an  understanding 
and  a  conviction  that  this  recommenda¬ 
tion  was  right.  They  gained  insight  into 
the  child’s  problem,  and  joined  forces 
with  the  school  to  contribute  to  meeting 
the  need  of  their  child.  They  had  a  job  to 
do,  and  so  did  the  school.  Without  this 
meeting  of  purpose  the  child  is  not  able 
to  gain  the  full  benefits  of  placement. 

I  have  raised  consideration  of  some  of 
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the  emotional  factors  including  guilt 
and  separation  which  are  inherent  for 
the  parent,  so  that  we  may  appreciate 
something  of  what  the  parent  is  experi¬ 
encing  in  asking  for  help  for  his  child 
who  deviates  from  the  norm.  He,  the 
parent,  needs  understanding  of  his  prob¬ 
lems  and  he  also  needs  an  opportunity 
to  take  help  for  himself  in  the  counsel¬ 
ing  relationship.  His  need  is  real,  and 
unless  this  need  can  be  met  by  the  coun¬ 
selor,  deliberation  together  can  fail. 

The  focus  and  purpose  of  the  counsel¬ 
ing  interviews  is  to  help  the  parent  use 
and  allow  his  child  to  use  the  service  or 
program  provided  by  the  agency.  The 
parent  is  given  an  opportunity  to  talk 
about  his  child  and  himself  with  a  per¬ 
son  who  helps  him  express  himself,  who 
helps  him  examine  his  own  feelings,  and 
who  helps  him  understand  his  child’s 
handicap.  It  is  through  this  expression, 
examination  and  understanding  that  a 
parent  is  able  to  evaluate,  decide  and 
participate  in  a  plan  of  education  and 
treatment  for  his  child.  The  parent  and 
the  professional  join  forces  to  give  the 
child  the  opportunity  to  develop  his 
capacities  and  to  learn  to  live  with  his 
handicap. 

I  do  not  mean  to  give  the  impression 
that  this  technique  of  counseling  is  a 
magic  formula.  Rather  it  is  a  step  by 
step  process  in  which  both  counselor 
and  parent  may  feel  free  to  change  the 
plan  or  to  modify  their  views,  depend¬ 
ing  on  the  many  influences  and  circum¬ 
stances  that  can  arise.  What  remains 
constant  is  the  method  of  deliberation 
together,  toward  providing  the  child 
with  an  environment  in  which  he  can 
learn  and  develop  with  his  handicap, 
and  toward  helping  the  parent  express 
and  cope  with  the  real  question  in  his 
heart,  knowing  what  issues  are  at  stake. 

Let  us  now  look  at  how  a  counselor 
can  help  the  parent  with  the  under¬ 
standing  of  and  planning  for  his  child. 


Giving  Practical  Help 
in  Counseling 

In  the  definition  of  counseling  we  saw 
that  the  word  meant  to  give  an  opinion, 
to  mutually  consider  and  deliberate  to¬ 
gether.  An  outside  professional  opinion 
is  wanted  by  the  person  who  is  planning 
for  his  child — he  wants  to  know  what  is 
wrong  and  what  can  help.  This  opinion 
needs  to  be  based  on  many  factors, 
some  of  which  are  related  to  the  experi¬ 
ence  the  counselor  and  the  agency  have 
had  with  the  problems  and  progress  of 
other  handicapped  children  and  some 
to  the  reports  of  physicians  and  psychol¬ 
ogists  about  the  child  in  question.  Other 
factors  which  contribute  to  the  profes¬ 
sional  opinion  are  obtained  from  the  in¬ 
terview  with  the  parents  themselves.  It 
is  the  latter  that  we  want  to  turn  our  at¬ 
tention  to  and  to  examine  further. 

Should  the  service  be  placement,  is 
the  parent  ready  for  that  placement? 
Can  he  be  separated  from  his  child  and 
can  he  help  his  child  with  his  separa¬ 
tion?  Is  the  child  ready  for  placement? 
What  is  the  effect  of  the  child  on  the 
family  group?  What  is  the  parent  really 
asking  for  himself  and  for  his  child? 
Is  what  is  sought  to  be  found  in  the 
service  the  agency  is  established  to  give? 
Questions  such  as  these  are  in  the  back 
of  the  counselor’s  mind  as  the  interview 
develops  and  progresses.  What  is  this 
child  like?  What  have  been  the  experi¬ 
ences  that  have  had  meaning  to  him? 
Has  lie  been  accepted  or  pushed  aside? 
H  as  he  been  made  the  pampered  focus 
of  the  family  group?  What  level  of  ma¬ 
turity  has  he  reached?  How  has  he  man¬ 
aged  his  handicap?  Answers  to  questions 
such  as  these  need  also  to  be  obtained 
by  the  counselor  from  the  parents. 

The  counselor  is  aware  that  it  is  in 
the  history-taking  interview  the  parent 
finds  himself  in  a  position  of  contribut¬ 
ing  to  the  opinion  he  is  seeking.  The 
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parent  also  can  find  through  release  of 
feeling  a  new  orientation  to  the  prob¬ 
lem.  He  is  not  shut  out  and  simply  told 
what  to  do.  In  this  experience  he  takes 
an  active  part  in  giving  information  on 
which  part  of  the  opinion  he  is  seeking 
is  based.  In  this  process  he  also  is  helped 
to  clarify  his  own  thoughts  and  ideas. 
He  may  come  asking  for  placement  and 
in  the  asking  realize  that  he  is  not  seek¬ 
ing  this  at  all,  but  rather  another  more 
satisfactory  solution.  The  important 
contribution  of  the  counselor  in  this 
history-taking,  diagnostic  interview  is 
that  the  parent  is  given  the  opportunity 
to  participate  and  voice  his  opinions 
and  feelings  and  aspirations  for  his 
child. 

The  Counseling  TOGETHER  Stage 

This  information  is  then  brought  to¬ 
gether  with  data  from  the  other  sources 
already  mentioned  so  that  a  considered 
opinion  may  be  reached.  We  now  come 
to  the  part  of  the  process  where  the 
opinion  is  considered  by  counselor  and 
parent  together.  In  giving  an  opinion 
about  the  acceptability  and  suitability 
of  the  child  for  agency  services  and  the 
prognosis  as  to  the  help  the  service  may 
be,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  per¬ 
son  seeking  this  advice  has  in  the  final 
analysis  the  inalienable  right  of  deter¬ 
mining  for  himself  whether  or  not  this 
is  what  he  wants  to  do.  This  belief 
should  be  so  integrated  in  the  counse¬ 
lor’s  philosophy  that  it  is  part  of  her 
very  being  and  is  her  instinctive  ap¬ 
proach  in  giving  service. 

However,  the  parent  may  need  help 
in  considering  this  opinion.  He  has  been 
given  a  share  in  its  formulation,  but 
that  does  not  mean  that  he  is  ready  to 
incorporate  it  into  his  plans.  I  he  coun¬ 
selor’s  function  and  responsibility  is  to 
help  him  use  this  opinion  in  a  way  that 
is  right  for  him.  It  may  be  that  he  ac¬ 


cepts  it  and  want  to  act  on  it.  However, 
he  needs  to  know  why  he  is  doing  it  so 
that  he  can  act  responsibly.  He  may  re¬ 
ject  the  opinion,  but  he  needs  to  know 
why  he  is  doing  this  as  well.  In  this  way 
he  does  not  make  a  plan  in  desperation 
or  exasperation,  but  rather,  he  makes  it 
with  awareness  and  responsibility.  His 
ego  strength  has  been  supported.  He  is 
able  to  maintain  his  self  respect  and  to 
make  a  plan  for  his  child. 

You  may  feel  that  throughout  this 
discussion  the  child  with  the  handicap 
has  been  skipped  over.  I  am  well  aware 
that  the  child  has  problems  that  are  his 
own  in  making  his  adjustment  to  his 
handicap,  be  that  blindness  or  slowness 
or  organic  impairment  or  another  dis¬ 
ability.  He  has  special  difficulties  with 
which  to  cope:  his  acceptance  of  his 
handicap,  his  need  to  acquire  special¬ 
ized,  compensating  skills  in  an  area  in 
which  he  is  not  handicapped,  and  his 
adjustment  to  the  attitudes  of  others 
toward  his  handicap.  I  would  like  to 
leave  you  thinking  of  what  it  would 
mean  to  a  child  to  have  his  parents’  un¬ 
derstanding  and  support  as  he  learns  to 
cope  with  his  difficulties. 

How  much  can  we,  you  and  I,  do  to 
help  these  parents?  Perhaps  it  is  very 
little  considering  the  depth  and  inten¬ 
sity  of  the  problem.  But  we  can  ap¬ 
proach  him  with  warmth  and  under¬ 
standing,  not  being  critical  of  his  actions 
and  reactions.  We  can  appreciate  some¬ 
thing  of  his  problem.  We  can  meet  him 
where  he  is.  We  can  work  slowly,  step 
by  step,  and  side  by  side  with  the  parent 
in  the  joint  effort  to  help  the  child. 
This  parent  has  a  need  and  asks  for  ad¬ 
vice  and  help;  he  wants  to  deliberate 
with  a  person  who  respects  him  and 
whom  he  respects.  A  counselor  has  the 
responsibility  to  provide  the  medium 
for  the  interchange  of  opinions.  It  is 
the  deliberation  together  which  is  the 
essence  of  counseling. 
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Although  recent  literature  indicates 
that  the  occupational  world  of  the 
blind  is  expanding,1'2  it  is  equally  true 
that  the  number  of  job  openings  is  to¬ 
tally  inadequate  for  the  number  of 
qualified  blind  applicants.  If  the  blind 
person’s  occupational  outlook  is  to  con¬ 
tinue  to  grow,  and  if  he  is  to  be  voca¬ 
tionally  successful,  it  is  imperative  that 
the  counselor  make  use  of  all  the  tech¬ 
niques  of  modern  guidance.  To  impart 
and  otherwise  to  make  available  voca¬ 
tional  information  is  one  of  the  major 
functions  of  a  vocational  counselor. 
7  his  function  is  increasingly  important 
when  he  deals  with  blind  youngsters. 
The  sighted  child  not  only  has  learned 
a  great  deal  about  the  world  of  work  in 
the  course  of  his  daily  living  but  also 
has  available  a  tremendous  quantity 
of  occupational  literature.  For  instance, 
one  book8  describes  some  three  thou¬ 
sand  pamphlets  on  occupations.  On  the 
other  hand,  Buell4  has  called  attention 
to  the  paucity  of  occupational  informa¬ 
tion  available  in  braille.  The  latest 
general  catalog  of  the  American  Print¬ 
ing  House  for  the  Blind  lists  but  four 
books  dealing  specifically  with  occu¬ 
pations,  the  latest  of  which  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  1943.  Also,  the  occupational 
information  available  to  the  blind  must 
be  of  a  wider  scope  than  is  necessary 
to  cover  the  lists  of  known  opportuni¬ 
ties.  Certainly  there  is  a  practical  aspect 
to  the  use  of  such  lists.  However,  if  this 
criterion  of  accomplishments  of  the 


blind  is  too  rigidly  enforced,  there  is  a 
proportionate  narrowing  of  the  occu¬ 
pational  horizon,  leading  to  what  Baer 
and  Roeber5  call  occupational  tunnel 
vision.  Through  his  home  and  srhool 
experience,  the  blind  child,  like  the 
sighted  child,  develops  attitudes  toward 
various  occupations  and  toward  people 
holding  these  jobs.  Typical  of  these 
biased  attitudes  are  the  following:  em¬ 
ployment  at  a  sheltered  workshop  is  to 
be  avoided  as  long  as  possible;  sales  is 
the  best  field  for  all  blind,  and  every 
blind  salesman  lives  on  easy  street;  col¬ 
lege  training  is  the  answer  to  all  voca¬ 
tional  problems;  sighted  co-workers 
stand  ready  to  make  all  the  necessary 
adjustments  to  help  the  blind  worker 
on  the  job;  there  are  no  new  fields 
of  work  for  the  blind;  working  with 
the  head  is  more  desirable  than  work¬ 
ing  with  the  hands;  blind  workers  are 
not  expected  to  meet  production  stand¬ 
ards;  a  white  cane  makes  a  blind  girl 
more  conspicuous;  sighted  people  as  a 
whole  have  the  same  attitudes  toward 
blind  people;  and  getting  help  from  a 
sighted  person  is  an  acknowledgment 
of  inferiority.  Objective  and  up-to-date 
occupational  information  will  aid  him 
in  making  an  appraisal  of  these  atti¬ 
tudes  and  in  avoiding  what  the  same 
authors  call  occupational  astigmatism. 
And  finally,  aside  from  its  vocational 
implications,  there  is  a  social  value  for 
the  blind  in  the  availability  of  a  wide 
range  of  occupational  literature.  Most 
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people  like  to  feel  that  their  occupa¬ 
tional  efforts  make  a  contribution  to 
society  and  thus  merit  attention. 

Braille  Editions 
Needed  Badly 

The  school’s  ink  print  library  of 
occupational  information  contains  ap¬ 
proximately  five  hundred  titles,  cover¬ 
ing  more  than  one  thousand  different 
jobs.  The  filing  system  follows  the  nu¬ 
merical  classification  scheme  of  the  Dic¬ 
tionary  of  Occupational  Titles,  Vol. 
II.6  It  is  indexed  and  cross-indexed 
alphabetically  by  job  title  according 
to  the  Dictionary  of  Occupational 
Titles,  Vol.  I,7  since  many  sources  of 
occupational  materials  use  these  titles. 
The  pamphlets  and  books  in  this  li¬ 
brary  were,  to  a  great  extent,  selected 
from  the  source  books,  Occupational 
Pamphlets 3,  A  Guide  to  Occupational 
Choice  and  Training 8,  Occupational 
Information p  and  Occupations .10  In¬ 
cluded  in  the  library  are  Occupational 
Briefs,11  an  authoritative  series  which 
could  well  serve  as  the  basis  of  an  in¬ 
expensive  occupational  library.  Gaps 
in  these  Briefs,  which  cover  only  106 
jobs,  were  filled  by  appropriate  selec¬ 
tions  from  Occupational  Guides,12  an¬ 
other  authoritative  and  equally  inex¬ 
pensive  series  containing  131  job  de¬ 
scriptions.  Both  the  Briefs  and  Guides 
are  used  for  preliminary  orientation 
to  occupations  for  which  the  student 
has  expressed  an  interest.  One  of  the 
most  useful  publications  to  the  writer 
(and  apparently  to  many  other  coun¬ 
selors)  is  the  Occupational  Outlook 
Handbook  13  Published  in  1951,  it  re¬ 
ports  on  each  of  more  than  four  hun¬ 
dred  occupations  distributed  through¬ 
out  every  field  of  work.  Each  report 
describes  employment  trends,  outlook, 
training  and  qualifications  required, 
working  conditions,  and  earnings.  A 
series  of  Small  Business  Manuals 14  con¬ 


tains  a  number  of  titles  pertinent  to 
the  jobs  in  which  the  blind  have  found 
self-employment.  Most  of  the  titles  in 
the  school  library  are  of  the  booklet 
length  type  called  monographs.  These 
serve  as  source  material  for  students 
who  have  manifested  a  serious  interest 
in  a  particular  vocation  of  field  of 
work. 

Until  recently,  the  only  brailled  oc¬ 
cupational  information  available  to  our 
students  was  the  eight-volume  Occupa¬ 
tions  by  Brewer.15  Its  1936  publication 
date  makes  it  almost  useless  if  the  stu¬ 
dents  are  to  learn  about  the  world  of 
work  as  it  is  today.  In  fact,  they  have 
commented  on  its  inadequacies.  A  later 
edition,  Occupations  Today ,16  which  is 
not  yet  in  braille,  is  used  by  the  coun¬ 
selor  as  a  textbook  in  the  eleventh  grade 
occupational  information  course  to 
show  the  world  of  work  in  broad  per¬ 
spective  before  undertaking  detailed 
study  of  specific  occupations.  A  second¬ 
ary  source  of  brailled  occupational  in¬ 
formation  is  the  school  library.  Aside 
from  its  inspirational  values,  however, 
both  biography  and  fiction  have  ob¬ 
vious  deficiencies  as  sources  of  occupa¬ 
tional  information.  A  local  service 
group,  the  Sisterhood  of  Rodef  Shalom 
Temple  in  Pittsburgh,  recently  brailled 
nearly  all  of  the  Occupational  Briefs,11 
seventy-five  or  more  reports  in  the  Oc¬ 
cupational  Outlook  Handbook ,13  and 
various  articles  dealing  with  jobs  held 
by  blind  people.  They  are  continuing 
this  work,  binding  each  title  separately 
and  in  such  a  manner  as  to  facilitate 
changes.  The  occupational  library  is 
housed  in  the  counselor’s  office  and  is 
readily  available  to  the  students  and 
staff  on  a  loan  basis.  Ink-print  ma¬ 
terial  not  yet  available  in  braille  is 
borrowed  by  the  students  who  then 
seek  a  reader  at  school  or  at  home. 

For  the  school  interested  in  develop¬ 
ing  an  occupational  library,  Baer  and 
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Roeber,5  outline  the  step  by  step  pro¬ 
cedure  followed  by  two  schools,  devote 
a  chapter  to  “National  Sources  of  Oc¬ 
cupational  Information,”  and  describes 
a  number  of  plans  for  filing  and  storing 
the  materials.  To  serve  the  same  pur¬ 
pose,  the  pamphlet,  How  to  Build  an 
Occupational  Library,11  is  available. 

Other  sources  of  occupational  infor¬ 
mation  for  our  students  include  field 
trips,  the  school  newspaper,  audio-visual 
aids,  the  regular  curriculum,  and  work 
experience.  Field  trips  are  an  integral 
part  of  the  school  curriculum.  At  the 
elementary  level,  the  problem  of  voca¬ 
tional  choice  is  not  present,  and  occu¬ 
pational  information  of  a  specific  and 
personal  nature  is  inappropriate.  How¬ 
ever,  observation  and  discussion  of  what 
people  do  for  a  living  is  a  part  of  the 
elementary  program.  As  early  as  kinder¬ 
garten  the  children  visit  nearby  stores, 
the  post  office,  fire  engine  house,  car- 
house,  and  other  places  of  work.  At  the 
secondary  level,  where  the  problem  of 
occupational  choice  becomes  more  pro¬ 
nounced,  the  pre-planning  and  follow¬ 
up  discussions  of  field  trips  take  on  a 
more  formal  aspect.  Generally  speaking, 
these  field  trips  are  made  by  groups; 
however,  individual  students  frequentlv 
visit  places  of  personal  interest.  In  ad¬ 
dition  to  employment  facilities,  they 
visit  schools  offering  advanced  training. 
Members  of  last  year’s  senior  class, 
either  as  a  group  or  individually,  visited 
the  local  sheltered  workshop,  auto  me¬ 
chanics  school,  school  for  beauty  opera¬ 
tors,  cooking  school,  shoe  repairing 
school,  and  upholstering  woodworking 
firm,  a  nursing  home,  a  hospital,  a  com¬ 
mercial  greenhouse,  and  instrument  re¬ 
pair  shop,  a  local  university,  a  state 
teachers’  college,  and  a  business  office. 

The  section  of  the  school  newspaper 
devoted  to  news  of  the  alumni  keeps 
the  students  abreast  of  job  openings. 
Additional  information  comes  from  the 


school’s  follow-up  program  of  the 
alumni. 

Audio-Visual  Aids 
Also  Valuable  Tools 

The  audio-visual  aids  available  at 
school  could  be  used  more  effectively 
as  sources  of  occupational  information. 
For  instance,  at  times  national  radio 
networks  have  carried  series  of  pro¬ 
grams  of  vocational  significance.  Al¬ 
though  in  some  cases  the  program  time 
was  unsatisfactory  to  the  school  sched¬ 
ule,  they  could  have  been  recorded  with 
school  equipment.  This  same  equip¬ 
ment  could  also  serve  to  build  up  a  file 
of  recordings  dealing  with  occupations. 
This  year  two  sources  of  tape  record¬ 
ings  dealing  with  topics  of  a  vocational 
nature  became  available  to  us.  Tapes 
for  Teaching — The  Catalog  of  Radio 
Program  Series 18  contains  31  titles,  and 
Recorded  Educational  Aids  to  Learn¬ 
ing 19  contains  26  titles.  In  both  cases 
the  cost  is  nominal,  but  in  neither  case 
do  the  tapes  contain  information  about 
specific  jobs.  Rather  they  are  more  gen¬ 
eral,  some  concerned  with  human  rela¬ 
tions  and  others  with  personality  de¬ 
velopment.  Titles  in  the  second  list  are 
obviously  available  to  all  schools  for 
the  blind,  and  authorities  at  the  other 
source  have  also  indicated  that  their 
services  would  be  available  to  these 
schools.  The  Educational  Service,  New 
Jersey  Commission  for  the  Blind,  is  said 
to  have  collected  an  unusually  fine  li¬ 
brary  of  disk-recordings  of  occupational 
information.  Some  of  these  deal  with 
jobs  held  by  blind  people.  One  of  the 
deficiencies  of  recorded  programs  is,  of 
course,  the  lack  of  face-to-face  contact 
between  speaker  and  student  that  is 
found  in  conferences  and  interviews. 
Another  recently  introduced  guidance 
program  partially  offsets  this  deficiency. 
WQED,  the  metropolitan  Pittsburgh 
educational  television  station,  has  aired 
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a  guidance  program  during  school  hours 
which  includes  vocational  topics.  We 
have  made  limited  use  of  the  remain¬ 
ing  visual  aids,  film  and  film  strips, 
despite  the  wide  range  of  occupational 
and  related  subjects  available.20'2122'-3 

Relating  Classroom 
Work  to  Life 

One  source  of  occupational  informa¬ 
tion  not  often  fully  utilized  is  the  regu¬ 
lar  classroom.  On  the  other  hand,  some 
teachers  have  found  that  the  use  of  oc¬ 
cupational  information  in  their  every¬ 
day  teaching  motivates  the  student  by 
giving  the  subject  matter  a  purpose  re¬ 
lated  to  his  interests.  As  elsewhere,  stu¬ 
dents  in  our  commercial  and  industrial 
courses  of  study  probably  get  more  oc¬ 
cupational  information  in  their  regular 
classrooms  than  do  those  in  the  aca¬ 
demic  curriculum,  because  the  commer¬ 
cial  and  industrial  students  are  likely  to 
be  seeking  employment  sooner,  and  be¬ 
cause  the  relationship  between  subject 
matter  in  these  fields  and  jobs  is  more 
direct.  School  Courses  and  Related  Ca¬ 
reers 24  and  Group  Methods  of  Study 
in  Occupations 25  are  two  titles  available 
to  teachers  interested  in  relating  school 
subjects  to  jobs.  It  is  pertinent  to  note 
here  that  our  school  administration  is 
concerned  about  the  practicality  of  the 
training  offered.  Suggestions  and  con¬ 
structive  criticism  of  our  program  by 
rehabilitation  and  employment  agen¬ 
cies  are  welcomed.  Last  May,  the  ad¬ 
ministration  staffs  of  the  branches  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Association  for  the 
Blind  and  the  staff  of  the  Pittsburgh 
office  of  the  State  Council  for  the  Blind 
spent  a  day  at  our  school  reviewing  our 
program  in  action  and  then  making 
recommendations  based  upon  their  ex¬ 
periences  as  employers  and  counselors. 

Unfortunately,  only  a  minority  of  stu¬ 
dents  find  part-time  jobs  in  line  with 
their  vocational  interests.  This  is  es¬ 
pecially  true  at  a  residential  school,  for 


the  great  majority  of  the  work  must  of 
necessity  be  found  on  the  campus.  The 
fortunate  students  not  only  obtain  first¬ 
hand  occupational  information  but  also 
develop  worthwhile  skills  and  interests, 
in  addition  to  supplementing  their  al¬ 
lowances  in  most  cases.  Among  the 
part-time  jobs  recently  held  by  our 
students  are  kitchen  helper,  waitress, 
housemother’s  assistant,  janitor,  gar¬ 
dener,  greenhouse  worker,  switchboard 
operator,  vending  stand  operator,  chair 
caner,  weaver,  piano  tuner,  brush- 
maker,  Christmas  tree  salesman,  door- 
to-door  salesman,  and  domestic.  In  a 
number  of  cases,  this  experience  has 
led  to  full-time  employment  at  the 
school  after  their  education  has  been 
terminated.  This  past  year,  Saturday 
employment  was  found  for  six  of  our 
partially-sighted  high  school  girls  as 
domestics  in  nearby  homes.  1  his  year, 
eight  of  our  partially-sighted  high 
school  girls  have  indicated  their  interest 
in  a  proposed  baby-sitting  bureau  that 
would  function  on  weekends  as  a  paid 
service  in  the  nearby  community.  With 
the  aid  of  their  housemother,  they  are 
reviewing  the  pamphlet,  Baby-Sitters 
Handbook, 20  in  preparation  for  em¬ 
ployment. 

The  Guidance  Program 

Formal  guidance  procedures  are  in¬ 
itiated  in  the  eight  grade  when  the  stu¬ 
dents  select  their  high  school  programs. 
At  this  time,  the  three  available  high 
school  curricula,  academic,  commercial 
and  industrial,  are  outlined  for  the 
group.  Required  and  elective  subjects 
in  each  course  are  listed,  the  aptitudes 
requisite  to  success  in  each  program  are 
discussed,  and  finally,  from  the  list  of 
jobs  said  to  be  “open  to  the  blind,”  a 
representative  sample  related  to  each 
of  the  courses  is  described.  For  our  pur¬ 
poses,  jobs  “open  to  the  blind”  are  those 
found  in  the  folder,  Employment  Pos- 
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sibilities  for  Blind  People }  in  the  bul¬ 
letin,  Training  Data  on  1003  Blinded 
Veterans  of  World  War  II,2  and  in  the 
list  of  jobs  held  by  the  alumni  of  our 
school.  Another  source  is  the  B.  V .  A. 
Bulletin21  After  this,  the  pupils  meet 
individually  with  the  vocational  coun¬ 
selor  to  select  their  high  school  pro¬ 
grams.  Since  one  of  the  basic  assump¬ 
tions  of  our  counseling  service  is  that 
the  counselor’s  function  is  to  help  the 
student  to  grow  in  ability  to  guide  him¬ 
self,  he  is  given  a  trial  of  at  least  one  or 
two  semesters  in  the  course  of  his  selec¬ 
tion,  unless  it  is  decidedly  out  of  line 
with  his  record. 

In  the  majority  of  cases,  however,  the 
student’s  selection  is  in  accord  with  fac¬ 
ulty  recommendations.  However,  in  any 
case,  before  the  student  is  enrolled  in 
a  specific  program,  written  approval  of 
his  parents  is  obtained.  The  letter  to 
his  parents  contains  a  form  outlining 
the  three  high  school  courses.  It  lists 
the  subjects  included  in  each  and  a  rep¬ 
resentative  sample  of  the  jobs  related 
to  each  course.  Later  travel  methods  are 
reviewed  on  a  group  basis.  The  need 
for  independent  travel  is  stressed,  and 
the  travel  ability  of  each  class  member 
is  reviewed  individually.  Those  not  yet 
able  to  travel  alone  are  referred  to  the 
school  travel  instructor.  During  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  year,  the  class  probes 
into  human  relations. 

The  Human 
Relationships  Factor 

In  the  ninth  and  tenth  grades,  the 
relationships  between  people  is  stressed 
as  a  factor  in  job  success.  Literature 
dealing  with  success  and  failure  in  oc- 
cupations  contains  many  references  to 
the  importance  of  social  skills.  Some 
authorities  have  gone  so  far  as  to  say 
that  more  workers  are  laid  off  because 
of  their  lack  of  attention  to  these  skills 
than  because  of  inadequate  technical 


abilities.  One  agency  concerned  with  the 
rehabilitation  of  the  blind  says  that  in 
the  case  of  blind  persons,  personal  and 
social  performance  assumes  even  greater 
importance  in  the  employment  pic¬ 
ture.28  The  weekly  sessions  in  the  study 
of  human  relations,  which  are  charac¬ 
terized  by  a  permissive  atmosphere,  are 
as  often  spontaneous  discussions  as  they 
are  scheduled  topics.  Typical  of  the 
questions  around  which  the  spontane¬ 
ous  discussions  have  grown  are  the  fol¬ 
lowing:  Why  is  there  a  stiffness  between 
sighted  and  blind  people?  Why  do 
sighted  people  think  that  all  blind  peo¬ 
ple  are  incompetent?  Why  aren’t  there 
more  jobs  open  to  us?  If  we  can  read 
ink  print,  why  must  we  learn  braille? 
People  treat  us  like  children.  Don’t 
old  people  remember  when  they  were 
young?  The  prepared  portions  of  these 
sessions  have  two  major  sources:  Hu¬ 
man  Relations  in  the  Classroom 29  and 
Life  Adjustment  Booklets .30  (With  the 
permission  of  the  publisher,  a  number 
of  the  latter  have  been  brailled  for  stu¬ 
dent  use.)  In  addition,  several  classes 
have  been  given  over  to  recently  issued 
sound  films  dealing  with  the  personal 
problems  of  adolescents.20  Public 
schools  in  Pennsylvania  and  state-aided 
schools,  including  schools  for  the  blind, 
are  eligible  to  borrow  films  from  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Public  Instruction.  These 
films,  available  at  a  very  nominal  cost, 
deal  with  these  same  problems  as  well 
as  with  those  of  vocational  guidance.31 

In  the  eleventh  grade,  vocational 
guidance  classes  meet  for  an  hour  each 
week.  The  classes  are  designed  to  sat¬ 
isfy  further  the  often  quoted  objectives 
of  vocational  guidance:  to  help  the 
student  acquire  a  knowledge  of  him¬ 
self — his  interests,  aptitudes,  and  other 
personal  characteristics  including  defi¬ 
ciencies;  to  help  the  students  acquire 
knowledge  of  the  world  of  work  and 
what  the  world  expects  of  its  workers; 
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and  to  help  the  student  in  making  life 
plans  toward  a  satisfactory  vocational 
adjustment  which  is  a  “compromise  be¬ 
tween  what  he  wants  to  do,  what  he  can 
do,  and  what  the  world  wants  to  have 
done.”# 

It  is  assumed  that  the  student  will 
have  begun  to  know  more  about  him¬ 
self  as  a  result  of  the  discussion  of  hu¬ 
man  relations  in  the  previous  grades. 
The  early  sessions  of  the  eleventh  grade 
are  expected  to  bolster  this  knowledge. 
A  number  of  source  books  provide  ma¬ 
terial  for  class  discussion.16  32 

Nine  Major 
Occupational  Families 

The  remaining  sessions  of  the  year 
are  concerned  with  occupational  infor¬ 
mation.  To  assist  those  interested  in 
starting  a  course  in  occupations,  Allen 
and  others  have  written  a  book  titled 
Common  Problems  in  Group  Guid¬ 
ance.  33  For  our  purposes,  the  world  of 
work  is  divided  into  the  usual  nine 
major  families:  professional,  semi-pro¬ 
fessional,  managerial,  sales,  clerical  and 
protective,  skilled,  semi-skilled,  labor¬ 
ing,  agriculture  and  related.  Two  of  the 
five  or  even  more  of  the  weekly  sessions 
are  spent  in  discussing  representative 
jobs  in  each  of  these  families.  One  fac¬ 
tor  in  determining  the  number  of  ses¬ 
sions  given  to  each  family  is  the  makeup 
of  the  class — the  abilities,  interests,  and 
needs  of  its  members.  Another  control¬ 
ling  factor  is  the  job  employment  in¬ 
formation  derived  from  the  follow-up 
of  the  alumni  and  those  who  left  previ¬ 
ous  to  graduation.  The  primary  sources 
of  material  for  these  class  periods  are 
the  previously  mentioned  Occupational 
Outlook  Handbook,1*  Occupational 
Briefs,14  and  Occupational  Guides 12  as 
well  as,  Exploring  Occupations ,34 

*  Lefever,  David  W.,  Turrell,  Archie  and 
Weitzel,  Henry,  Principles  and  Techniques  of 
Guidance,  Ronald  Press,  New  York  1950,  p.  7. 


A  fair  share  of  time  is  devoted  to 
jobs  considered  vital  to  our  occupa¬ 
tional  world  but  not  necessarily  open 
to  the  blind.  Jobs  known  to  be  held  by 
blind  people  are  emphasized  and  dis¬ 
cussed  within  the  appropriate  job  fam¬ 
ily.  Student  assignments  are  made  in 
the  occupational  library,  d  hese  assign¬ 
ments  are  geared  to  the  previously  men¬ 
tioned  breakdown  of  the  world  of  work 
into  job  families.  Upon  completion  of 
the  class  study  of  each  job  family,  the 
student  is  required  to  submit  a  paper 
on  an  occupation  which  he  selects  from 
that  group.  The  outline  for  this  paper, 
frequently  called  a  “check  list’’  is  that 
recommended  by  authorities  in  voca¬ 
tional  guidance  and  found  in  Exploring 
Occupations.  To  provide  actual  contact 
with  the  world  of  work,  the  class  visits 
the  workshop  of  the  local  branch  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind 
and,  dependent  upon  their  particular 
interests,  members  visit  various  trade 
schools  and  places  of  employment  in 
this  area.  Sometime  during  the  year, 
representatives  of  the  two  agencies, 
Pennsylvania  State  Council  for  the 
Blind  and  Pennsylvania  Association  for 
the  Blind,  explains  the  services  offered 
by  their  organization. 

Near  the  end  of  the  year,  with  the  co¬ 
operation  of  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Council  for  the  Blind,  a  battery  of  tests 
is  administered  to  each  member  of  the 
class.  The  battery  usually  includes  a 
test  of  learning  ability,  an  interest  in¬ 
ventory,  a  personality  measure,  and  two 
tests  of  manipulative  ability.35 

During  the  summer  of  1952,  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  State  Council  for  the  Blind 
offered  each  of  the  boys  in  the  junior 
class  a  six-weeks  pre-vocational  course 
at  Williamsport  Technical  Institute, 
Williamsport,  Pa.,  a  facility  which  had 
experience  in  training  disabled  World 
War  II  veterans.  Three  of  the  five  boys 
accepted  and  divided  their  time  in 
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till  ee  of  the  school’s  training  shops.  It 
seems  reasonable  that  pre-vocational 
training  of  this  type  should  benefit  both 
the  student  and  the  agency  concerned 
with  his  vocational  rehabilitation. 

Individual  Conferences 

In  the  twelfth  grade,  individual  con¬ 
ferences  are  held  with  each  member  of 
the  class.  Insofar  as  time  and  the  ma¬ 
turity  of  the  student  permit,  these  ses¬ 
sions  are  non-directive  in  approach.  Al¬ 
though  it  is  true  that  this  guidance 
technique,  which  attempts  to  develop 
the  individual  to  the  point  where  guid¬ 
ance  is  no  longer  necessary,  seems  out 
of  line  with  the  students’  everyday  re¬ 
quests  for  specific  solutions,  it  is  equally 
true  that  students,  like  people  in  gen¬ 
eral,  resent  the  implication  that  another 
may  have  a  better  solution  to  their 
problems.  Where  possible,  alternative 
solutions  are  offered,  the  probable  re¬ 
sults  of  each  are  discussed,  and  the  de¬ 
cision  is  left  for  the  student  to  make. 

Very  early  in  the  year,  the  battery  of 
tests  is  reviewed  with  each  student. 
Then,  considering  his  school  record, 
test  results,  expressed  interests,  family 
background,  financial  status,  general 
any  other  pertinent  factors  peculiar  to 
physical  makeup,  sex,  visual  acuity  and 
him,  a  list  of  potential  jobs  is  drawn 
up  by  the  student  and  counselor.  (The 
vocational  counselor  dealing  with  the 
blind  will  find  value  in  the  Individual 
Job  Descriptions 36  and  the  Occupa¬ 
tional  Guides /2  since  both,  in  describ¬ 
ing  the  physical  activities  involved  in 
each  job,  include  the  amount  and  level 
of  visual  activity  ordinarily  performed.) 
The  student’s  proposed  place  of  resi¬ 
dence  following  training  is  also  given 
consideration. 

Especially  valuable  at  this  point  is  a 
publication  which  breaks  down  the 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  into 
counties,  listing  the  location  of  every 


manufacturing  facility  and  indicating 
such  other  data  as  the  number  of  em¬ 
ployees.37  To  expand  this  list  of  jobs 
considerable  use  is  made  of  Vol.  IV, 
Dictionary  of  Occupational  Titles .37 
This  booklet  organizes  jobs  into  job 
families,  each  based  on  the  similarity 
of  work  performed  and  of  worker  re¬ 
quirements.  The  value  of  this  feature 
is  suggested  by  the  fact  that  some  28 
jobs,  in  a  wide  variety  of  industries,  are 
pointed  out  as  being  closely  related  to 
the  job  of  brush  maker,  a  traditional 
occupation  for  the  blind.  Another  sec¬ 
tion  of  this  volume  relates  introductory 
jobs  to  the  following  factors:  personal 
traits,  leisure  time  activities  and  hob¬ 
bies,  and  casual  work  experience.  This 
section  is  especially  valuable  when 
counseling  students  without  work  ex¬ 
perience.  The  list  of  potential  jobs  de¬ 
rived  in  this  manner  is  then  used  as 
the  basis  for  an  individual  reading  pro¬ 
gram  in  the  occupational  library. 

Alumni  Responsibility 

The  weekly  vocational  guidance 
classes  during  the  twelfth  grade  are 
taken  over  by  guest  speakers,  invited 
by  the  Alumni  Association  Vocational 
Guidance  Committee.  Like  the  career 
conference  so  popular  in  today’s  public 
school  programs,  these  sessions  provide 
our  students  with  first  hand  information 
and  direct  answers  to  their  specific  and 
personal  questions,  allow  for  personal 
interviews,  and  introduce  them  to  jobs 
known  to  be  open  to  them.  But  con¬ 
trary  to  many  career  conferences,  they 
avoid  the  exaggerated  emphasis  given 
to  the  professional  held  of  work.  The 
speakers,  all  of  whom  are  blind  and  are 
employed  in  the  occupations  which  they 
discuss,  have  been  scheduled  according 
to  the  job  family  classification  used  in 
the  junior  year,  fob  titles  in  the  last 
series  included:  professional — social 
worker,  home  teacher,  lawyer,  chiro- 
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praetor,  osteopath,  minister,  and  musi¬ 
cian;  managerial — executive  director, 
branch  of  the  Pennsylvania  Association 
for  the  Blind,  service  station  manager, 
and  a  tuning  school  director;  sales — 
manufacturer’s  agent,  telephone  sales¬ 
man,  vending  stand  operator,  and  door- 
to-door  salesman;  clerical — dictaphone 
typist,  switchboard  operator,  telephone 
answering  service  operator,  and  stock 
clerk;  skilled — workshop  foreman,  auto 
mechanic,  broom  maker,  shoe  repair¬ 
man,  piano  tuner,  and  weaver;  and 
semi-skilled — chair  caner,  drill  press 
operator,  carburetor  re-builder,  circuit 
breaker  assembler,  and  pottery  worker. 
And  finally,  although  they  are  not  ac¬ 
corded  status  in  the  Dictionary  of  Oc¬ 
cupational  Titles,  the  jobs  of  husband, 
housewife,  and  parents  were  reviewed 
by  a  blind  married  couple.  As  might 
be  expected  this  session  invoked  more 
general  interest  than  any  of  the  others. 

Although  the  schedule  for  the  year  is 
set  up  early  in  the  fall,  still  an  element 
of  flexibility  remains.  This  enables  us 
to  take  advantage  of  guest  speakers  who 
might  become  available.  For  instance, 
we  were  able  to  hear  an  informative 
discussion  of  farming  as  an  occupa¬ 
tional  outlet  for  the  blind  by  Mr.  Fred 
C.  Ward,  director  of  the  farm  school 
which  is  conducted  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Cincinnati  Association  for  the 
Blind.  Another  time,  Mr.  Morris  Frank 
discussed  the  work  of  The  Seeing  Eye. 

In  a  number  of  cases,  the  school  psy¬ 
chologist  has  been  able  to  arrange  for 
free,  limited  trial  training  programs 
with  local  trade  schools.  The  advantage 
of  this  procedure,  both  to  the  student 
and  to  the  state  rehabilitation  agency, 
are  obvious.  In  each  case,  the  student 
has  been  excused  from  the  necessary 
classes  at  the  school.  Thus  far  the  trades 
involved  have  been  shoe  repairing,  auto 
mechanics,  and  upholstering.  The  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Public  Schools,  which  offers  a 


diversified  trade  program,  have  been 
especially  helpful. 

The  final  phase  of  the  program  oc¬ 
curs  near  the  end  of  the  twelfth  grade, 
when  the  student,  the  counselor  as¬ 
signed  by  the  State  Council  for  the 
Blind,  and  the  school  psychologist  meet 
several  times  to  review  the  student’s 
occupational  outlook.  As  a  result  of 
this  planning,  the  vast  majority  of  stu¬ 
dents  leave  the  school  with  definite 
knowledge  of  the  next  step  in  their  vo¬ 
cational  outlook,  whether  it  is  to  be 
more  education,  training  on  the  job, 
or  straight  employment. 

Follow-up  is  Vital 

In  keeping  with  recognized  voca¬ 
tional  guidance  practices,  the  follow-up 
phase  is  considered  vital,  if  not  the 
most  significant,  part  of  our  program. 
Members  of  the  senior  class  and  students 
expected  to  drop  out  of  school  are  en¬ 
couraged  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  vo¬ 
cational  guidance  counselor.  It  is  em¬ 
phasized  that  these  contacts  not  only 
give  continued  guidance  to  them  but 
also  bring  valuable  information  to  suc¬ 
ceeding  students.  Although  our  follow¬ 
up  file  at  the  present  time  is  limited  to 
employment  and  training  information 
on  drop-outs  and  graduates  of  the  past 
four  years  and  on  other  former  students 
known  to  be  in  need  of  employment, 
our  plans  call  for  a  much  wider  cover¬ 
age  of  former  students.  Information 
that  is  recorded  in  the  student’s  follow¬ 
up  file  is  always  based  on  direct  contact 
with  that  student  or  with  the  counselor 
assigned  to  him  by  the  Pennsylvania 
State  Council  for  the  Blind.  The  me¬ 
dium  used  is  usually  a  post  card,  or 
where  possible,  a  telephone  call.  Vari¬ 
ous  forms  and  techniques  are  available 
for  a  more  complete  follow-up.5 

Working  with  the  State  Council,  the 
school  counselor  endeavors  to  locate 
employment  for  our  former  students. 
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Three  general  methods  are  used:  em¬ 
ployers  are  contacted,  interest  of  service 
organizations  is  developed,  and  employ¬ 
ment  is  sought  at  the  school.  Although 
the  last  outlet  has  obvious  limitations, 
visually  handicapped  people  hold  the 
following  jobs  at  our  school:  teacher, 
social  worker,  field  service  worker,  rec¬ 
reation  supervisor,  vending  stand  super¬ 
visor,  switchboard  operator-dictaphone 
typist,  kitchen  supply  man,  chair  caner 
and  janitor. 


rhe  vocational  guidance  program  at 
Western  Pennsylvania  School  for  Blind 
Children  has  its  roots  in  the  early  nur¬ 
sery  school  program,  continues  as  the 
child  acquires  his  skills  and  knowledges, 
aids  him  in  choosing  a  suitable  field  of 
work,  and  ceases  only  when  he  has  ac¬ 
quired  a  job  satisfactory  to  him — a  job 
which  the  world  needs  to  have  done, 
which  he  can  accomplish  to  the  satis¬ 
faction  of  the  world,  and  which  pays 
him  a  livable  wage. 
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THE  EIGHTY-THIRD 

CONGRESS 

and  the  BLIND 

JACOBUS  tenBROEK 


As  a  result  OF  action  by  the  83rd  Con¬ 
gress,  there  are  now  on  the  nation’s 
books  new  and  revised  laws  affecting 
many  aspects  of  the  lives  of  the  blind. 
There  is  a  new  vocational  rehabilita¬ 
tion  law,  a  new  vending  stand  act,  and 
an  expanded  and  altered  program  of 
social  security. 

Where  do  we  stand  today  as  a  conse¬ 
quence  of  this  legislation?  How  do  the 
various  new  enactments,  and  the  so¬ 
cial  philosophy  which  underlies  them, 
square  with  broad  objectives  and  fun¬ 
damental  values  in  programming  for 
the  blind? 

The  purpose  of  this  article  is  briefly 
to  assess  the  new  legislation. 

Rehabilitation 

We  must  accept  as  unchallengable  the 
value  to  society  and  to  the  individual  of 
rehabilitation  as  expressed  in  the  goal 
to  restore  disabled  individuals  to  a  pro¬ 
ductive  role  in  society.  An  evaluation  of 
the  new  look  in  rehabilitation,  there¬ 
fore,  can  only  properly  be  developed 
along  two  major  lines:  Does  the  new 
program  retain  this  goal  or  deviate  from 
it;  and  are  the  specific  items  of  change 
and  addition  adapted  to  the  achieve¬ 
ment  of  the  goal?  A  doubtful  or  a  defi- 
nately  negative  answer  must  be  returned 
on  both  counts. 


The  true  nature  of  disability  and  the 
elements  which  compose  it,  particularly 
the  social  and  psychological  as  distin¬ 
guished  from  the  physical  and  medical 
elements;  the  proper  functions  and  goals 
of  rehabilitation;  the  relationship  of 
disability  to  dependency,  especially  eco¬ 
nomic  dependency;  the  part  presently 
played  and  properly  to  be  played  by 
public  financial  aid  under  social  insur¬ 
ance  and  public  assistance  in  the  proc¬ 
ess  of  rehabilitation — these  basic  and 
urgently  pressing  questions  have  never 
been  sufficiently  analyzed  by  the  respon¬ 
sible  agencies  of  government.  The  job 
still  remains  to  be  done.  The  new  look 
was  neither  comprehensive  enough  nor 
penetrating  enough  to  do  it. 

The  new  law  did  result  in  a  tenative 
and  faltering  effort  to  bring  the  social 
insurance  and  rehabilitation  program 
into  association.  However,  not  much 
more  than  a  nodding  relationship  was 
established.  Little  was  done  to  correct 
the  basic  weakness  of  the  rehabilitation 
program  as  it  exists — to  reorient  the 
training  and  functions  of  rehabilitation 
workers;  to  strengthen  guidance  and 
counseling  services;  to  improve  tech¬ 
niques  and  focus  rehabilitation  atten¬ 
tion  on  the  placement  of  rehabihtants 
in  competitive  employment;  and  to  re¬ 
move  legal,  administrative  and  other 
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obstacles  to  the  employment  of  the 
physically  handicapped  in  the  public 
service,  the  trades,  professions  and  com¬ 
mon  callings  of  the  community.  Instead 
a  few  minor  restrictions  on  the  present 
scope  of  the  program  were  removed;  a 
feint  was  made  in  the  direction  of  states’ 
rights;  medical  and  clinical  personnel 
training  and  research  were  encouraged 
and  facilitated;  and,  a  new  grant-in-aid 
formula  was  instituted  which  in  all 
likelihood  will  either  fail  to  stimulate 
an  expansion  of  basic  rehabilitation 
services  altogether  or  will  encourage  it 
only  slightly. 

The  promotion  and  support  of  re¬ 
habilitation  facilities — one  of  the  major 
innovations  of  the  new  law — contrib¬ 
utes  aid  to  a  valuable  and  urgently 
needed  service.  These  facilities,  however, 
are  dominantly  if  not  exclusively  medi¬ 
cal,  therapeutic  and  clinical.  They  are 
to  that  extent,  when  included  in  a  re¬ 
habilitation  program,  as  distinguished 
from  a  public  health  program,  diver¬ 
sions  from  the  main  goal  of  vocational 
rehabilitation.  The  problem  of  the  re¬ 
habilitation  of  the  disabled  is,  first  of 
all,  the  problem  of  overcoming  the  er¬ 
roneous  preconceptions  of  the  public, 
the  myriad  discriminations  to  which 
they  give  rise  and  the  defeatism  and 
lack  of  confidence  which  they  inspire  in 
the  disabled. 

Viewed  in  this  light,  the  function  of 
vocational  rehabilitation  is  quite  dif¬ 
ferent  from  the  function  of  rehabilita¬ 
tion  facilities.  Vocational  rehabilitation 
neither  begins  nor  ends  with  physical 
adjustment  and  restoration,  with  the 
provision  of  medical  aids  and  prosthetic 
devices.  These  are  preconditions  to  a 
program  of  vocational  rehabilitation. 
They  are  not  properly  a  part  of  such  a 
program.  They  are  not  vocational  in 
their  emphasis.  They  are  not  rehabili¬ 
tative  in  their  effect.  The  rehabilitation 
facilities  focus  on  the  physical  or  men¬ 


tal  disabilitv  of  the  individual;  substi- 
tuting  the  public  health  functions  of 
medical  care  and  physical  therapy  for 
the  vocational  rehabilitation  functions 
of  occupational  skills  and  economic  op¬ 
portunity.  The  emphasis  is  not  on  the 
handicap  of  clients  understood  as  a  vo¬ 
cational  difficulty,  but  only  on  their 
disability,  understood  as  a  physical  or 
mental  condition.  The  primary  task  of 
vocational  rehabilitation — the  over¬ 
coming  of  the  social  handicap — not  the 
physical  condition — consists  in  the  cre¬ 
ation  of  an  environment  within  society 
as  well  as  within  public  programs,  which 
will  be  in  the  fullest  sense  conducive  to 
normal  livelihood  and  normal  life.  Its 
time-tested  tools  are  vocational  orienta¬ 
tion,  vocational  training,  counseling  and 
guidance  which  stimulates  and  opens 
up  horizons — and  finally,  of  course, 
placement  in  remunerative  employment 
in  the  common  callings,  trades,  pursuits 
and  professions  of  the  community. 

The  promotion  and  support  of  shel¬ 
tered  workshops — the  second  major  in¬ 
novation  of  the  new  law — is  an  even 
more  doubtful  provision.  Rehabilita¬ 
tion  facilities  are  a  diversion  from  the 
main  goal  of  vocational  rehabilitation. 
Sheltered  shops  are  a  contradiction  of 
it.  Such  shops  are  by  their  very  nature 
a  non-competitive  and  abnormal  shel¬ 
ter,  a  segregated  retreat  of  covered  em¬ 
ployment.  As  such  they  are  logically  and 
practically  inconsistent  with  the  basic 
conception  of  vocational  rehabilitation; 
of  full  and  productive  life  in  the  ordi¬ 
nary  pursuits  of  the  community.  They 
are  defined  in  the  law  as  places  for  the 
“remunerative  employment  of  severely 
disabled  persons  who  cannot  be  readily 
absorbed  in  the  competitive  labor  mar¬ 
ket.”  As  a  matter  of  fact,  no  disabled 
person  can  be  “readily”  absorbed  in  the 
competitive  labor  market.  It  takes  a 
special,  often  a  long  and  arduous,  effort 
of  training  and  placement  to  accomplish 
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such  absorption.  And,  indeed,  eligibility 
for  vocational  rehabilitation  purposes 
is  conditioned  on  the  presence  of  just 
such  vocational  difficulties. 

Those  who  work  in  the  sheltered 
shops — if  such  shops  are  places  of  em¬ 
ployment  for  normal  workers  as  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  places  of  therapy  for 
submarginal  producers — should  receive 
a  decent  wage  which  will  enable  them  to 
support  themselves  and  their  families  at 
the  standard  of  living  common  to  the 
community.  Moreover,  they  should  have 
the  right  to  organize  and  to  deal  with 
management  collectively.  They  should 
enjoy  the  remuneration,  the  conditions 
of  employment  and  the  perquisites  of 
organized  labor  in  a  democratic  society. 
It  is  quite  a  different  matter,  however, 
to  say  that  they  do  not  contradict  the 
idea  of  vocational  rehabilitation  and 
therefore  should  participate  in  the 
functions  of  that  agency.  The  rehabili¬ 
tation  agency  should  not  be  encouraged 
or  even  allowed  to  escape  the  arduous 
task  of  placing  blind  persons  in  com¬ 
petitive  employment  by  finding  a  per¬ 
manent  outlet  for  their  clients  in  shel¬ 
tered  shops. 

Vending  Stands  and  Machines 

The  amendments  to  the  Randolph- 
Sheppard  Act  contained  in  the  Voca¬ 
tional  Rehabilitation  legislation,  Public 
Law  565,  make  sweeping  changes  in  the 
vending  stand  program  for  the  blind  and 
in  effect  constitute  a  new  law.  Among 
other  things,  these  amendments: 

1)  Provide  that  stands  may  now  be 
established  on  any  federal  property  suit¬ 
able  for  their  location; 

2)  Cover  vending  machines  as  well  as 
vending  stands  and  authorize  their  in¬ 
stallation  on  federal  property; 

3)  Obligate  the  head  of  each  depart¬ 
ment  in  control  of  federal  property  to 
prescribe  regulations  assuring  a  prefer¬ 
ence  to  blind  vending  stand  operators 


“including  assignment  of  vending  ma¬ 
chines  income  to  achieve  and  protect 
such  preference”; 

4)  Require  [Sec.  3(2)]  that  some  pro¬ 
visions  be  made  by  each  state  agency 
whereby  the  operator  may  acquire  title 
to  any  equipment  that  is  supplied  to 
him  by  the  state  agency; 

5)  Provide  that  if  proceeds  are  col¬ 
lected  by  the  state  agency  from  opera¬ 
tors  of  vending  stands  and  machines, 
they  may  only  be  used  for  four  strictly 
specified  purposes:  (a)  maintenance  and 
replacement  of  equipment;  (b)  purchase 
of  new  equipment;  (c)  management 
services;  and  (d)  assuring  a  minimum 
return  to  operators; 

6)  Provide  that  such  proceeds  may  be 
used  to  guarantee  a  minimum  cash  re¬ 
turn  to  stand  operators  only  if  the  ar¬ 
rangement  is  fair  both  to  the  operators 
receiving  this  guaranteed  minimum  and 
to  those  contributing  to  the  payment  of 
such  minimum; 

7)  Provide  that  any  blind  licensee  dis¬ 
satisfied  with  any  action  arising  from 
the  operation  or  administration  of  the 
vending  stand  program  be  given  an  op¬ 
portunity  for  a  fair  hearing. 

A  close  study  of  these  provisions  re¬ 
veals  the  amendments  to  be  a  mixture 
of  good  and  evil,  of  progress  and  re¬ 
treat.  Above  all,  it  is  evident  that  the 
new  law  has  compromised  rather  than 
solved  the  crucial  issue  involved  in  the 
program — the  issue  of  agency  control 
of  stands  versus  independent  operator 
control.  The  amendments  directly  au¬ 
thorized  independent  operation  and  in¬ 
dividual  ownership  of  stands  by  blind 
vendors  but  also  they  have  for  the  first 
time  embodied  in  legislation  an  au¬ 
thorization  for  some  of  the  principal 
features  of  the  control  system. 

The  control  plan  is  easily  defined: 
it  vests  broad  authority  of  management 
and  supervision  in  a  central  licensing 
agency,  which  issues  licenses  at  its  op- 
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tion  and  pleasure  and  may  revoke  them 
without  consideration  and  without 
cause.  Operators  can  make  no  decisions 
of  their  own  as  to  policy  or  stand  opera¬ 
tions  and  must  abide  by  all  rules  of  the 
agency  of  whatever  nature.  Fees  are 
charged  against  operators,  which  go  to 
pay  the  salaries  of  sighted  supervisors 
and,  even  more  significantly,  go  out  as 
subsidy  to  other  operators  situated  in 
unprofitable  locations.  A  striking  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  control  system  may  be 
found  in  North  Carolina  where  49 
profitable  stands  support  28  unprofit¬ 
able  stands  and  the  average  income  is 
thereby  reduced  to  $1416  a  year. 

The  independent-operator  system,  uni¬ 
formly  favored  by  organizations  of  the 
blind  themselves,  comprises  four  main 
features:  first,  strict  limitations  on  the 
power  of  the  supervising  agency  which 
reduce  it  in  effect  to  a  role  of  advisor; 
second,  full  operator  control  over  selec¬ 
tion,  display  and  sales  of  merchandise; 
third,  retention  of  profits  by  the  opera¬ 
tor  who  earned  them;  and  fourth,  op¬ 
portunity  for  the  operator  to  own  the 
stand  equipment  and  stock.  To  this  end 
such  plans  provide  that  whenever  the 
blind  operator  shall  be  able  to  pay  for 
his  equipment  and  stock  the  agency 
shall  sell  it  to  him  at  depreciated  cost. 

The  differences  between  the  two  sys¬ 
tems  are  more  than  merely  procedural 
or  administrative:  they  are  differences 
in  philosophy  and  belief.  The  control 
system  clearly  reflects  a  custodial  atti¬ 
tude  toward  the  role  and  abilities  of  the 
blind  inherited  from  the  medieval  poor 
laws,  a  stereotyped  conviction  that  the 
blind  are  incapable  of  running  their 
own  business  and  incompetent  to  lead 
their  own  lives.  Moreover,  they  pose  the 
question  whether  vending  stands  and 
other  types  of  business  enterprises  for 
the  blind  should  be  brought  under  the 
conditions  of  sheltered  employment. 
For  the  most  telling  charge  against  the 


control  system  arises  from  its  inherent 
tendency  to  expand  operations  into  mar¬ 
ginal  situations,  with  the  result  that  the 
program  must  carry  a  number  of  un¬ 
profitable  stands.  With  a  minimum  sal¬ 
ary  guarantee,  the  burden  of  supporting 
the  losing  enterprises  falls  to  successful 
stand  operators  through  heavy  assess¬ 
ments  on  their  earnings. 

From  this  description  of  the  contrast¬ 
ing  systems,  it  is  evident  that  the  de¬ 
sirable  features  of  centralized  agency 
control  are  equally  available  under  a 
system  of  independent  operation,  while 
none  of  the  immeasurable  benefits  and 
rewards  of  independence  are  realizable 
within  the  confinement  of  agency  con¬ 
trol.  Even  in  terms  of  program  effici¬ 
ency,  the  system  of  independent  opera¬ 
tion  wherever  it  has  been  attempted  has 
proved  at  least  as  successful  as  con¬ 
trolled  programs — and  often  markedly 
superior.  Therefore,  it  is  up  to  the  agen¬ 
cies  operating  control  systems  to  answer 
to  the  public  conscience  for  their  reluc¬ 
tance  to  take  their  fingers  from  the  blind 
man’s  till.  They  must  also  somehow  ex¬ 
plain  why  blind  men  who  are  success¬ 
ful  stand  operators  have  a  responsibility 
not  shared  by  other  taxpayers  to  sup¬ 
port  blind  operators  placed  in  unprof¬ 
itable  stands  by  the  agencies. 

Public  Assistance 

Public  Law  761,  amendments  to  the 
Social  Security  Act,  greatly  expands  the 
coverage  and  improves  the  benefits  of 
old  age  and  survivors  insurance.  In  so 
doing  it  carries  profound  implications 
for  the  programs  of  public  assistance. 

Under  the  new  provisions  75  per  cent 
of  all  persons  over  65  will  be  eligible 
for  insurance  benefits  by  i960  as  against 
the  47  per  cent  who  are  currently  eligi¬ 
ble.  The  increased  OASI  benefits  and 
coverage  will  mean  a  progressively  di¬ 
minishing  number  of  aged  blind  per¬ 
sons  who  are  eligible  for  public  assist- 
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ance.  Those  who  become  blind  after  65 
will  be  retired  beneficiaries  at  the  time 
blindness  occurs.  With  expanded  cover¬ 
age,  more  blind  people  will  be  workers 
in  covered  employment  and  upon  re¬ 
tirement  will  be  eligible  for  OASI 
benefits  just  as  other  workers  are.  If 
the  new  rehabilitation  act  actually  adds 
to  the  total  number  of  persons  being 
rehabilitated  and  placed  in  remunera¬ 
tive  employment,  still  other  present  and 
potential  recipients  of  public  assistance 
to  the  blind  will  be  added  to  this  group. 

With  the  increased  level  of  benefit 
payments,  the  average  payment  to  pri¬ 
mary  beneficiaries  will  be  $56  a  month. 
The  average  public  assistance  grant  to 
blind  recipients  is  $55-73-  Except  in  a 
few  high-grant  states  and  in  some  in¬ 
dividual  cases  in  all  states,  therefore, 
(assuming  these  figures  or  relationships 
remain  in  effect)  OASI  beneficiaries  will 
not  be  eligible  for  public  assistance  to 
the  blind. 

Increasingly,  therefore,  under  the  new 
law,  public  assistance  for  the  blind  will 
be  a  program  only  for  persons  who  are 
still  in  the  productive  years  of  life.  This 
fundamental  shift  in  the  characteristics 
of  the  recipients  of  blind  aid  under  the 
new  legislation  should  be  accompanied 
by  an  equally  fundamental  shift  in  the 
character  of  the  program.  Within  the 
new  orientation  public  assistance  must 
be  directed  toward  opportunity  as  well 
as  security;  it  must  be  geared  to  reha¬ 
bilitation,  employment  and  self-support 


as  well  as  to  relief.  It  must  not  only  help 
people  in  distress,  but  help  them  out 
of  it.  It  must  represent  not  a  handout 
to  the  helpless  but  an  encouragement 
to  self-help;  not  a  permanent  charity 
which  perpetuates  dependence  but  an 
immediate  incentive  which  invites  in¬ 
dependence.  Poverty  must  be  combatted 
not  only  for  its  own  sake,  but  also  for 
the  purpose  of  stimulating  productive 
activity  and  social  integration. 

In  the  new  Social  Security  Amend¬ 
ments,  the  present  administration  has 
once  again  advanced  and  reconfirmed 
the  theory  that  social  insurance  is  pri¬ 
mary  in  the  social  security  system,  and 
public  assistance  distinctly  secondary 
and  residual;  that  public  assistance  in 
fact  will  rapidly  dwindle  into  insignifi¬ 
cance  as  social  insurance  expands  into 
its  permanent  role  of  near-universal 
coverage;  and,  finally,  that  public  as¬ 
sistance,  being  a  system  of  relief,  un¬ 
related  to  productive  endeavor  and  de¬ 
signed  to  supplement  other  sources  of 
income,  should  be  conditioned  upon  an 
exact  evaluation  and  utilization  of  an 
individual’s  resources;  in  short,  that 
public  assistance  should  be  based  upon 
the  means  test. 

This  theory  perpetrates — or  rather 
perpetuates — a  gross  injustice  upon  the 
blind.  It  misconceives  the  problems  of 
blindness.  It  ignores  the  characteristics 
of  blind-aid  recipients.  It  denies  the 
blind  the  right  of  participation  in  dem- 
cratic  society. 


The  February  issue  of  the  nationally  distributed  magazine  Coronet ,  on 
the  stands  January  25,  will  bring  its  readers  an  article  which  carries  the 
title  “New  Vistas  for  the  Blind.”  It  is  the  story  of  one  of  the  devices  dis¬ 
tributed  by  AFB  Special  Services  Dept. — the  raised-line  drawing  board. 

The  article  is  written  by  Dr.  Gregor  Ziemer,  Director  of  Public  Educa¬ 
tion  at  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind.  In  case  your  favorite 
newsstand  does  not  carry  Coronet  you  might  wish  him  to  order  a  copy 
for  you. 
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of  Former  Students 
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the  Blind 
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Those  concerned  with  rehabilitation 
services  for  adult  blind  should  be  in¬ 
terested  in  securing  an  objective  evalua¬ 
tion  of  the  rehabilitation  status  of 
former  residential  school  for  blind  grad¬ 
uates.  In  order  to  secure  such  an  evalua¬ 
tion,  a  follow-up  study  was  initiated  in 
Michigan  during  the  winter  of  1954  on 
all  graduates  and  non-graduates  who 
had  left  the  school  since  June  1946. 

Referral  information  was  provided 
by  the  school.  Screening  excluded  all 
cases  no  longer  residing  in  the  state, 
those  permanently  hospitalized  and 
those  known  not  to  be  blind  within  the 
usual  definition  of  blindness.  This  pro¬ 
vided  a  total  of  60  graduates  and  24 
non-graduates  for  a  grand  total  of  84 
cases  on  which  the  follow-up  study  was 
made.  In  an  effort  to  secure  the  most  ob¬ 
jective  information  possible  a  question¬ 
naire  was  devised  and  submitted  to 
the  county  in  which  the  student  was  last 
known  to  reside,  where  the  rehabilita¬ 
tion  counselor  responsible  for  Services 
to  the  Blind  supplied  the  requested  in¬ 
formation.  This  included  facts  in  three 
areas:  (1)  marital  status,  (2)  social  ad¬ 
justment,  (3)  vocational  adjustment. 

Marital  Status 

In  analyzing  the  material  on  marital 
status  the  data  was  divided  to  compare 
those  who  had  been  out  of  school  four 
years  or  longer  with  those  who  had  been 
out  from  one  to  four  years.  In  the  grad¬ 
uating  group  it  was  found  that  of  those 
who  had  been  out  of  school  for  the 


longer  time  41  per  cent  were  married, 
while  those  out  of  school  for  the  shorter 
time  only  14  per  cent  were  married.  In 
the  non-graduating  group  33  per  cent 
who  had  been  out  of  school  for  the 
longer  period  were  married  while  26  per 
cent  of  those  out  of  school  for  the 
shorter  period  of  time  were  married. 
Considering  the  group  as  a  whole  it 
would  appear  that  the  marriage  rate  was 
somewhat  lower  than  one  would  find 
in  a  comparable  group  of  non-handi¬ 
capped  students.  The  1950  census  re¬ 
port  on  Michigan  shows  that  68  per 
cent  of  the  population  of  the  state  14 
years  or  older  is  married.  Data  were  also 
obtained  to  determine  the  number  of 
married  individuals  whose  spouse  was 
also  visually  handicapped.  In  the  gradu¬ 
ating  group  61  per  cent  were  reported 
visually  handicapped.  In  the  non-gradu¬ 
ating  group  57  per  cent  were  reported 
visually  handicapped.  An  inquiry  was 
also  made  to  determine  the  number  of 
offspring  of  former  students.  In  the 
graduating  group  12  individuals  re¬ 
ported  a  total  of  18  children,  the  largest 
family  having  three.  In  the  non-gradu¬ 
ating  group  five  were  reported  to  have 
a  total  of  six  children.  In  comparing 
these  facts  to  information  in  the  Michi¬ 
gan  census  we  found  that  the  average 
number  of  children  per  household  was 
somewhat  greater  than  reported  by  the 
group  under  study.  An  inquiry  was  also 
made  as  to  whether  or  not  any  of  the 
children  was  visually  handicapped.  Of 
the  total  of  24  children  reported,  two 
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were  said  to  be  definitely  visually  handi¬ 
capped  and  two  others  had  questionable 
prognoses.  The  incidence  of  blind  chil¬ 
dren  in  families  where  one  or  both 
parent  were  blind  was  somewhat  lower 
than  anticipated. 

Social  Adjustment 

The  second  area  of  investigation  was 
in  social  adjustment.  An  inquiry  was 
made  to  determine  the  extent  of  emanci¬ 
pation  of  the  former  blind  students  from 
the  parental  home.  Here  we  found  that 
33  per  cent  of  the  graduating  group 
had  established  their  own  household 
outside  the  parental  home  while  43  per 
cent  of  the  non-graduating  group  had 
established  their  own  household.  For 
the  entire  group  38  per  cent  had  estab¬ 
lished  independent  households  while 
the  remaining  62  per  cent  were  still 
members  of  the  parental  group. 

An  inquiry  was  made  about  the  kind 
of  individuals  with  whom  the  blind  per¬ 
son  most  frequently  associated;  i.e., 
blind,  sighted  or  both.  In  the  graduat¬ 
ing  group  13  per  cent  were  reported  to 
associate  with  blind  people  only,  while 
51  per  cent  associated  with  both,  and 
36  per  cent  associated  with  sighted  peo¬ 
ple.  In  the  non-graduating  group  five 
per  cent  were  reported  to  associate  only 
with  blind  people,  30  per  cent  with 
blind  and  sighted,  and  65  per  cent  with 
sighted  people.  It  would  appear,  there¬ 
fore,  that  graduates  from  the  school  for 
the  blind,  who  probably  had  a  longer 
period  of  association  with  blind  people, 
continue  to  associate  to  a  greater  extent 
with  blind  people  compared  to  the  as¬ 
sociation  of  the  non-graduating  group. 

In  the  social  investigation  an  inquiry 
was  made  in  regard  to  the  type  of  group 
activity  in  which  the  individual  most 
frequently  participated.  In  the  graduat¬ 
ing  group  70  per  cent  were  reported  to 
engage  most  frequently  in  church  activi¬ 


ties,  two  wrere  reported  to  engage  in  fra¬ 
ternal,  twro  individuals  in  service  clubs, 
one  in  labor  organizations,  seven  in 
blind  clubs,  and  six  in  other  types  of 
miscellaneous  club  activity.  The  most 
frequent  of  the  latter  was  music.  In  the 
non-graduating  group  70  per  cent  were 
also  reported  to  engage  most  frequently 
in  church  activities.  Three  individuals 
were  reported  to  participate  in  service 
clubs,  two  in  blind  clubs,  and  four  in  a 
variety  of  other  group  work.  In  each  in¬ 
stance  the  most  frequent  activity  re¬ 
ported  by  the  group  under  study  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  centered  in  church  pro¬ 
grams.  In  an  inquiry  about  demonstrat¬ 
ing  leadership  in  the  group  as  a  whole 
with  72  reports,  ten  were  said  to  have 
demonstrated  leadership  qualities,  or 
about  14  per  cent  of  the  group. 

Vocational  Adjustment 

As  we  are  most  concerned  with  voca¬ 
tional  adjustment,  somewhat  greater  de¬ 
tail  is  provided  on  the  extent  of  occu¬ 
pational  success.  The  study  included  in¬ 
formation  in  the  areas  in  which  blind 
people  w^ere  known  to  be  commonly  en¬ 
gaged  in  this  state.  Although  students  in 
training  are  generally  not  considered  em¬ 
ployed,  at  the  same  time  it  must  be  an¬ 
ticipated  that  a  large  number  of  the 
group  would  be  so  engaged;  therefore, 
it  was  included  as  an  occupational  clas¬ 
sification.  The  homemaker  classification 
was  also  added  as  a  large  number  of  fe¬ 
males  could  be  expected  to  be  thus  en¬ 
gaged.  As  it  was  anticipated  that  many 
former  students  would  not  have  eman¬ 
cipated  themsevles  from  their  parental 
homes,  we  included  the  classification  of 
“Employed  in  the  Home.”  Agriculture 
as  a  classification  was  not  included  as 
blind  people  in  this  state  are  not  fre¬ 
quently  thus  employed.  The  results  of 
the  investigation  are  presented  in  table 
form.  (Table  I) 
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TABLE  I 


Job  Classification 


Distribution  by  Vocations 

Extent  of  Employment 


Graduating  Non-Graduating 

(N=54)  (N=i8) 


No. 

Per 

Cent 

No. 

Per 

Cent 

Homemaker 

io 

18.5 

6 

33-3 

Students  in  Training 

12 

22.2 

6 

33-3 

Employed  in  the  Home 

4 

7-4 

3 

16.6 

Employed  in  Sheltered  Workshop 

3 

5-5 

0 

0 

Employed  in  Small  Business 

2 

3-7 

0 

0 

Employed  in  Selling 

5 

9-3 

0 

0 

Employed  in  Service  Occupations 

7 

13.0 

1 

5.6 

Clerical 

2 

3-7 

1 

5.6 

Employed  in  Industry 

9 

16.7 

1 

5.6 

Employed  in  Professions 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Total  Remunerative  Employed 

32 

59*3 

6 

33-3 

(last  seven  categories) 

Total  All  Categories 

54 

1 00 

18 

100 

If  we  consider  only  the  last  seven 
categories  from  the  standpoint  of  num¬ 
bers  employed,  this  provides  a  rather 
unfavorable  picture.  However,  if  we  in¬ 
clude  homemakers  as  employed  people, 
then  78  per  cent  of  the  graduating  group 
could  be  classified  as  employed  while 
67  per  cent  of  the  non-graduating  group 
could  be  so  classified.  For  the  entire 
group  73  per  cent  would  be  employed 
using  this  definition  of  employment. 
Comparing  this  group  to  the  1950  cen¬ 
sus  information,  where  it  is  reported 
that  approximately  88  per  cent  of  the 
population  was  employed  while  12  per 
cent  were  unemployed,  the  group  un¬ 
der  study  experienced  a  lower  degree 
of  employment  than  the  population  in 
general. 

In  considering  the  income  of  the  com¬ 
bined  group,  the  average  monthly  in¬ 
come  was  only  $123,  which  was  much 
below  the  average  income  of  the  popu¬ 


lation  in  general.  The  1950  census  re¬ 
port  indicated  that  28  per  cent  of  Michi¬ 
gan  families  received  less  than  $2,000  a 
year  income  while  the  median  income 
was  approximately  $3,200.  The  average 
income  of  the  group  under  study  was 
less  than  $1,500,  which  compared  to  the 
lowest  10  per  cent  of  incomes  of  families 
of  the  general  population  of  the  state. 

Those  concerned  with  counseling  the 
blind  will  be  interested  in  information 
on  the  average  earnings  according  to 
occupational  classification.  This  infor¬ 
mation  is  presented  in  Table  II. 

From  a  financial  standpoint  the  most 
favorable  employment  for  the  blind,  ac¬ 
cording  to  this  study,  was  in  the  field 
of  industry  with  the  second  most  favor¬ 
able  employment  in  the  clerical  area. 
This  may  be  at  least  partially  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  rehabilitation  agency 
has  placed  considerable  emphasis  on  this 
type  of  employment  with  personnel  de- 
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TABLE  II 


Estimated  Monthly  Income  on  the  Basis  of  Occupational  Classification 


Type  of  Employment 

Graduate 

Average 

Non-Graduate 

Average 

Combined 

Average 

No. 

Income 

No. 

Income 

No. 

Income 

Employed  in  the  Home 

4 

$  38 

3 

$  25 

7 

$  72 

Sheltered  Workshop 

3 

58 

0 

0 

3 

58 

Small  Business 

2 

125 

0 

0 

2 

125 

Selling 

5 

i45 

0 

0 

5 

i45 

Service 

7 

132 

1 

25 

8 

119 

Clerical 

2 

200 

1 

175 

3 

192 

Industry 

9 

253 

1 

275 

10 

255 

voting  full  time  to  placement  activities 
largely  channeled  into  these  areas.  It 
should  be  kept  in  mind  that  the  limited 
numbers  considered  in  this  study  may 
be  distorted  to  some  degree.  Other  areas 
of  employment  might  have  presented  a 
more  favorable  picture  had  it  been  pos¬ 
sible  to  include  a  greater  number  of 
cases  in  the  study. 

An  inquiry  was  also  made  to  attempt 
to  secure  information  on  the  approxi¬ 
mate  time  the  student  had  been  em¬ 
ployed  since  leaving  school.  I  his  varied 
from  o  to  95  per  cent.  For  the  gradu¬ 
ating  group  the  average  time  that  stu¬ 
dents  were  employed  since  leaving 
school  was  47  per  cent,  while  for  the 
non-graduating  group  the  average  time 
was  37  per  cent.  We  may,  therefore,  con¬ 
clude  from  these  figures  that  not  only  is 
unemployment  much  greater  in  this 
group  but  that  such  unemployment  ap¬ 
pears  to  extend  over  a  longer  period  of 
time.  The  group  as  a  whole  was  re¬ 
ported  to  have  been  employed  only  42 
per  cent  of  the  time  since  leaving  school. 

Information  was  also  obtained  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  student  was  cur¬ 
rently  employed.  In  analyzing  this  ma¬ 
terial  we  excluded  all  persons  who  were 
reported  as  either  homemakers  or  in 
training.  This  left  thirty-two  individuals 


on  whom  reports  were  obtained.  In  the 
graduating  group  nine,  or  28  per  cent, 
were  currently  reported  unemployed. 
In  the  non-graduating  group  two  were 
reported  currently  unemployed  while 
four  were  employed.  For  the  entire 
group  of  thitry-eight  cases  the  current 
rate  of  unemployment  was  30  per  cent 
or  about  six  times  as  great  as  the  rate 
of  unemployment  for  the  state  as  a 
whole.  According  to  the  report  provided 
by  the  Michigan  Employment  Security 
Commission  in  the  January  issue  of  the 
“Michigan  Labor  Market,”  the  rate  of 
unemployment  for  the  state  was  re¬ 
ported  as  somewhat  less  than  five  per 
cent. 

Further  analvsis  of  the  economic  sta- 

j 

tus  of  ex-students  was  made  by  inquir¬ 
ing  as  to  whether  or  not  they  were  cur¬ 
rently  receiving  public  assistance.  In 
the  graduating  group  it  was  reported 
that  ten  were  receiving  Aid  to  the  Blind 
grants  while  47  were  not.  Therefore,  17 
per  cent  were  reported  as  receiving  such 
help.  For  the  non-graduating  group 
with  21  reports,  five  or  23.8  were  receiv¬ 
ing  public  assistance.  For  the  group  as 
a  whole  20.7  per  cent  were  receiving 
public  assistance. 

Using  the  estimated  prevalence  of 
blindness  made  by  Hurlin  in  which  he 
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gives  a  figure  of  1.76  blind  persons  per 
thousand  population  of  Michigan,  we 
can  estimate  that  the  Michigan  blind 
population  would  be  about  1 1,214.*  The 
January  report  of  the  Michigan  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Social  Welfare  indicated  that 
1  »7 53  blind  persons  were  receiving  Aid 
to  the  Blind.  This  indicated  that  15.6 
per  cent  of  the  general  population  of 
the  blind  in  the  state  were  receiving 
public  assistance.  In  the  group  under 
study  20.7  per  cent  were  receiving  such 
assistance. 

Further  statistics  as  to  the  amount  of 
public  assistance  received  by  the  popu¬ 
lation  under  study  showed  the  average 
grant  to  be  $50.90.  According  to  the 
records  of  the  Michigan  Department  of 
Social  Welfare  of  January  1954,  the 
average  Aid  to  the  Blind  grant  for  the 
state  was  $60.70,  indicating  that  the 
needs  of  the  group  under  study  were 
somewhat  less  than  the  blind  popula¬ 
tion  of  the  state  as  a  whole.  The  rea¬ 
son  for  this  was  probably  the  fact  that 
a  greater  per  cent  of  the  general  blind 
population  were  responsible  for  their 
own  households  while  in  the  population 
under  study  the  majority  had  not  es¬ 
tablished  households  of  their  own. 

The  following  conclusions  are  pro¬ 
vided  in  summarizing  the  findings  of 
the  study: 

1.  A  greater  per  cent  of  the  non¬ 
graduates  were  married  as  compared  to 
the  graduates,  but  comparing  the  group 
as  a  whole  to  the  general  population, 
the  marriage  rate  was  somewhat  lower. 

2.  Comparing  the  graduating  group 
to  the  non-graduating  group,  we  found 
that  in  the  former  a  somewhat  greater 
number  married  blind  individuals  than 
in  the  latter. 


*  Hurlin,  Ralph  G.  “Estimated  Prevalence  of 
Blindness  in  the  United  States,”  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


3.  In  the  group  under  study,  there 
were  fewer  children  than  in  the  popu¬ 
lation  in  general.  However,  the  age  of 
the  group  was  less  than  the  median  age 
of  the  general  population.  Therefore, 
it  might  be  anticipated  that  there  would 
be  little  difference  in  this  area. 

4.  From  the  information  available  in 
this  study,  it  would  appear  that  blind¬ 
ness  was  not  highly  prevalent  in  chil¬ 
dren  of  the  former  students. 

5.  Socially  the  group  under  study  ap¬ 
peared  to  encounter  difficulty  in  eman¬ 
cipating  themselves  from  the  home  since 
slightly  more  than  half  were  still  living 
in  the  parental  household. 

6.  Socially  the  group  appeared  to  be 
restricted  in  range  of  activity  with  the 
majority  reported  to  engaged  in  a  single 
activity  centered  in  some  phase  of  church 
group  participation. 

7.  Comparing  graduates  to  non-grad¬ 
uates,  there  appeared  to  be  a  trend  on 
the  part  of  the  latter  to  be  assimilated 
into  general  society  to  a  greater  extent 
than  was  true  of  the  graduating  group. 
The  former  group  appeared  to  affiliate 
to  a  greater  extent  with  blind  people. 

8.  In  the  area  of  employment  both 
groups  appeared  to  experience  consid¬ 
erable  difficulty,  with  some  slight  ad¬ 
vantage  observed  in  the  graduating 
group.  The  rate  of  unemployment  was 
considerably  greater  than  in  the  popula¬ 
tion  in  general. 

9.  The  pattern  of  employment  of  the 
individuals  under  study  was  somewhat 
different  than  for  the  general  popula¬ 
tion,  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  few 
were  engaged  in  competitive-type  em¬ 
ployment  while  many  more  were  em¬ 
ployed  in  homes  and  sheltered  work¬ 
shops  while  none  were  reported  in  the 
professional  field. 

10.  Economically  the  group  under 
study  suffered  much  deprivation,  dem¬ 
onstrated  by  the  fact  that  the  average 
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income  was  comparable  to  the  lowest 
ten  per  cent  of  the  population  in  gen¬ 
eral. 

11.  An  analysis  of  the  type  of  em¬ 
ployment  providing  the  best  financial 
return  indicated  that  employment  in 
industry  was  most  desirable  while  cleri- 
cal  employment  provided  a  close  second- 
best  opportunity. 

12.  T  he  group  under  study  experi¬ 


enced  limited  tenure  in  employment, 
demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  individ¬ 
uals  had  been  employed  less  than  half 
of  the  time  since  leaving  school. 

1 3.  Comparing  the  group  under  study 
to  the  general  blind  population  of  the 
state,  we  found  that  a  greater  per  cent 
required  some  financial  help,  but  their 
needs  appear  to  be  less,  judging  by  the 
fact  that  their  grants  were  smaller. 


Respectable  and  Disrespectable  Diseases 

ETHEL  HEEREN 


In  theory  diseases  and  disabilities  have 
nothing  to  do  with  respectability  or  dis- 
respectability.  They  are  simply  facts 
which  have  their  natural  causes  and 
are  to  be  treated  in  the  most  effective 
way.  In  practice,  however,  many  dis¬ 
eases  and  disabilities  carry  connotations 
of  respect  or  disrespect  which  become 
an  integral  part  of  the  disease  as  ex¬ 
perienced  by  the  person.  To  make  mat¬ 
ters  even  worse,  some  professional  peo¬ 
ple  relate  disease  and  respectability  in 
a  way  which  gives  the  person  with  a 
“disrespectable”  disease  less  than  an 
even  break. 

Respectable  diseases  seem  to  be  those 
which  are  supposed  to  be  evidence  of 
ego  strength.  They  are  thought  to  arise 
from  a  more  than  usual  sympathetic 
concern  for  the  well-being  of  individ¬ 
uals  and  society.  Stomach  ulcers,  for 
example,  provide  good  material  for 
quips  like  “Don’t  work  so  hard,  you’ll 
get  ulcers.”  Migraine  headaches  carry 
with  them  the  notion  that  only  people 
are  subject  to  them  who  have  a  great 
amount  of  drive  or  an  unusually  sym¬ 
pathetic  concern.  Heart  disease  is  a 
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hallmark  of  good  effort.  The  loss  of  a 
limb  usually  is  due  to  accident.  Acci¬ 
dents  are  beyopd  the  person’s  immedi¬ 
ate  control,  common  to  most  people,, 
and  are  respectable. 

Tuberculosis  has  had  a  connotation 
of  disrespectability  from  the  idea  that 
it  is  a  disease  afflicting  those  who  are- 
failures  in  life.  As  Mrs.  Marguerite- 
Clarke  states  in  her  excellent  work, 
“After  the  Doctor  Leaves”: 

“Because  of  the  traditional  associa¬ 
tion  of  tuberculosis  with  squalid  living- 
conditions,  poor  hygiene,  and  strain 
and  overwork,  many  people  today  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  disease  attacks  only  fail¬ 
ures — people  who  conspicuously  have 
not  made  a  success  of  life.  Nothing 
could  be  farther  from  the  truth.  TB 
strikes  both  men  and  women  in  all! 
walks  of  life,  the  successful  ones  and 
the  failures.” 

Diseases  and  disabilities  associated  in- 
the  popular  mind  with  venereal  causes, 
carry  an  almost  ineradicable  popular 
notion  of  disrespectability.  Repulsive- 
skin  conditions  seem  to  call  forth  the 
almost  spontaneous  feeling  that  there 
must  be  venereal  cause.  The  notion 
that  blindness  is  in  some  way  associated. 
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with  social  disease  is  so  common  that 
all  blind  people  tend  to  be  tarred  with 
a  disrespectability  which,  at  the  same 
time,  it  is  almost  sacrilegious  to  think 
about  in  view  of  the  severity  of  the 
affliction.  The  convulsive  behavior  of 
an  epileptic  is  so  abnormal  and  shock¬ 
ing  to  the  lay  public  that  it  has  not 
been  able  to  seek  or  find  any  basis  of 
respectability  for  the  disease.  Mental 
illnesses  are  widely  considered  a  sure 
sign  of  ego  weakness  which  the  person 
might  have  prevented  and  for  which 
he  therefore  has  a  direct  moral  re¬ 
sponsibility. 

A  chronic  illness  or  a  severe  disability 
is  a  severe  traumatic  experience  which 
becomes  more  severe  if  the  patient  feels 
a  stigma  associated  with  his  medical 
problem.  The  social  worker  or  rehabili¬ 
tation  counselor  who  works  with  such 
a  patient  has  a  difficult  problem  if  he 
shares,  as  most  of  us  tend  to  in  spite  of 
ourselves,  feelings  of  respectability  and 


disrespectability  about  diseases.  Our  at¬ 
titudes  on  this  point  easily  lead  to  a 
lack  of  rapport  and  a  false  evaluation 
of  the  person.  The  worker  may  be  im¬ 
pressed  with  the  client’s  seeming  in¬ 
ability  to  co-operate,  an  inability  which 
may  be  clue  to  the  sub-stratum  of  psy¬ 
chological  relationships  between  the 
counselor  and  client  and  stemming 
from  the  notions  of  respectability  and 
disrespectability.  In  very  shocking  in¬ 
stances  social  workers  and  counselors 
have  an  open  and  recognized  antagon¬ 
ism  toward  people  with  “disrespect¬ 
able”  medical  problems. 

Those  of  us  who  are  professionals  in 
the  field  of  rehabilitation  are  still  hu¬ 
man.  and  yet  to  do  our  job  best  must 
avoid  the  deep-rooted  human  tendency 
to  associate  medical  problems  with  mo¬ 
rality  or  respectability.  To  be  able  to  do 
this  requires,  in  my  opinion,  a  morality 
of  a  very  high  order  rooted  in  a  deep 
understanding  of  life  and  people. 


Editorial  Board  in  Formation 


In  the  continuing  plan  of  developing 
the  New  Outlook  for  the  Blind  into  an 
ever  more  representative  journal,  a  tan¬ 
gible  step  is  being  taken  in  the  building 
up  of  an  editorial  board  composed  of 
individuals  especially  qualified  in  the 
respective  categories  of  work  for  the 
blind. 

To  this  end,  the  following  people 
have  generously  agreed  to  contribute  to 
the  advancement  of  the  plan  of  broad¬ 
ening  the  effectiveness  of  the  New  Out¬ 
look  as  conceived  by  the  publisher, 
through  their  services  in  the  capacity 
of  editorial  board  members:  Byron  M. 
Smith,  Arthur  L.  Voorhees,  H.  A. 
Wood,  J.  M.  Woolly,  and  Philip 
Worchel,  Ph.D. 

While  sharp  lines  of  division  between 


disciplines  in  work  for  the  blind  cannot 
be  drawn,  in  the  nature  of  the  work, 
there  are  nevertheless  marked  areas  of 
specialization  in  which  individuals  are 
by  training,  and  by  experience  and  per¬ 
formance,  recognized  as  outstanding. 

Byron  M.  Smith  has  a  background  of 
education  in  economics  and  experience 
in  business,  administrative  work  in  the 
Minnesota  Public  Welfare  program,  and 
has  for  12  years  been  executive  secretary 
of  the  Minneapolis  Society  for  the  Blind. 
He  is  eminently  qualified  in  the  areas  of 
sheltered  shops  and  homework  pro¬ 
grams  with  their  bearing  on  rehabilita¬ 
tion  and  vocational  placement  from  the 
private  agency  viewpoint.  Mr.  Smith  is 
a  director  of  National  Industries  for  the 
Blind. 
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Mr.  Voorhees  is  vocational  rehabilita¬ 
tion  specialist  in  the  Division  for  the 
Blind,  Federal  Office  of  Vocational  Re¬ 
habilitation.  His  position  indicates  the 
area  of  his  special  qualifications  to  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  service  which  the  New 
Outlook  endeavors  to  give.  The  federal 
viewpoint  on  rehabilitation,  placement 
and  adjustment  is  essential  to  the  inte¬ 
gration  of  thought  and  planning  on 
those  subjects  at  all  levels,  and  Mr. 
Voorhees'  long  experience  and  personal 
qualifications  promise  a  helpful  associa¬ 
tion  with  New  Outlook  readers. 

H.  A.  Wood,  Executive  Secretary, 
North  Carolina  State  Commission  for 
the  Blind,  brings  the  state  agency  func¬ 
tion  of  community  planning  to  bear  in 
the  emphasis  comprising  the  New  Out¬ 
look  purposes.  Mr.  Wood  demonstrates 
in  his  administration  of  the  North  Car¬ 
olina  Commission  a  practical  co-opera¬ 
tive  association  with  other  agencies  and 
organizations  more  or  less  closely  re¬ 
lated  in  aim  and  function. 

J.  M.  Woolly  is  superintendent  of  the 
Arkansas  School  for  the  Blind.  He  thus 
represents  a  fundamental  and  major 
area  in  the  field,  and  currently  as  a  di¬ 
rector  of  the  American  Association  of 
Instructors  of  the  Blind  his  functions 
will  include  a  completely  informal  but 
nevertheless  an  overt  recognition  of  the 
practical  working  relationship  between 
the  Association  as  well  as  educators  per 
se  and  all  other  workers. 

Psychological  problems  in  work  for 
the  blind  no  less  than  in  human  en¬ 
deavor  generally  have  been  a  growing 
concern  in  recent  years.  Dr.  Philip 
Worchel  is  a  clinical  psychologist  whose 
experience  with  blind  subjects  goes 
back  to  1946,  when  he  collaborated  in 
the  Cornell  University  experiments  in 
“facial  vision.”  Since  then  he  has  de¬ 
voted  himself  largely  to  the  study  of 
space  perception  and  orientation  in  the 
blind,  and  to  mental  health,  adjust¬ 


ment,  and  personality  diagnosis.  A  large 
area  of  informational  intercourse  be¬ 
tween  the  general  psychological  sciences 
and  their  uses  in  work  for  the  blind 
waits  to  be  entered,  an  endeavor  in 
which  Dr.  Worchel  hopes  to  help  the 
New  Outlook  participate. 

The  editorial  board  members  will  act 
in  part  in  a  consultative  capacity,  in 
evaluating  manuscripts  for  publication, 
as  well  as  contributing  material  of 
whose  existence  they  know  or  the  writ¬ 
ing  of  which  they  may  suggest  (not  pri¬ 
marily  nor  necessarily,  nor  usually,  di¬ 
rectly  from  their  own  pens).  Each  mem¬ 
ber  will  also,  by  virtue  of  his  position 
and  knowledge,  his  familiarity  with  the 
developments,  the  problems,  and  the 
possibilities  and  trends  in  his  specializa¬ 
tion,  share  these  advantages  for  the 
benefit  of  the  magazine  and  its  readers. 
Each  one’s  influence  will  bring  into  the 
content  that  first-hand  insight  that  the 
active  participation  and  leader  on 
the  scene  can  best  supply. 

The  group  will  confer  from  time  to 
time  to  discuss  general  objectives  of  the 
New  Outlook  within  the  framework  of 
the  publisher’s  policies. 

One  or  two  more  members  will  later 
be  added  to  the  board  to  bring  it  to 
fairly  full  representation  of  the  types 
of  work  in  the  whole  field.  In  each  case 
these,  like  present  members,  will  be 
persons  from  outside  the  professional 
staff  of  the  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind,  the  aim  being  to  avoid  so 
far  as  possible  the  unconscious  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  single  agency  point  of  view. 
Members  of  the  professional  staff  of 
the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
will,  however,  continue  to  assume  their 
normal  relationship  to  the  journal  as 
members  of  the  publisher’s  staff,  which 
involves,  consultative  and  other  duties 
for  which  their  vantage  point  as  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Foundation  staff  peculiarly 
fits  them. 
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NEWS  BRIEFS 


O  The  New  York  Guild  for  the  Jewish 
Blind  announced  in  November  that  it 
had  launched  the  Institute  for  the  Nor¬ 
mal  Development  of  the  Blind  Child. 
The  program  of  the  new  organization 
will  be  designed  to  meet  the  needs 
which  “arise  from  the  bitter  circum¬ 
stance  of  medical  progress:  the  disturb¬ 
ing  increase  of  blindness  at  birth  that 
has  accompanied  the  great  strides  made 
in  the  survival  rate  of  premature  babies.” 

The  Institute  program  includes  social 
service  and  pre-school  training;  coun¬ 
seling  service  to  existing  schools  and 
help  in  establishing  new  ones;  a  source 
library  of  consultative  material;  co-op¬ 
eration  with  medical  research  projects; 
and  annual  seminar  on  the  normal  de¬ 
velopment  of  blind  children;  and  ex¬ 
tension  of  existing  training  programs 
for  case  workers  and  teachers,  and  of 
braille  library  facilities. 

The  Guild’s  announcement  of  the 
new  organization  sums  up  the  princi¬ 
ples  upon  which  the  Institute  is  based: 
“The  Institute  is  an  outward  recogni¬ 
tion  of  40  years  of  Guild  philosophy 
that  the  blind  shall  not  lead  a  life  apart 
.  .  .  other  than  the  fact  that  he  cannot 
see,  the  blind  child  is  a  normal  child.” 

O  The  first  integrated  Catholic  school 
braille  classes  opened  in  September  in 
two  parochial  schools  in  Chicago.  The 
new  educational  program  is  the  joint 
project  of  the  Catholic  Charities  of  Chi¬ 
cago  and  the  Archdiocesan  school  board, 
aided  by  the  Catholic  Guild  for  the 
Blind  of  Chicago. 

The  nuns  chosen  to  instruct  the  pri¬ 
mary  grade  braille  classes  have  been  es¬ 
pecially  prepared  for  their  work  at  the 
Catholic  University  of  America  where 
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they  studied  on  scholarships  established 
by  the  International  Federation  of 
Catholic  Alumnae. 

Textbooks  have  been  transcribed  by 
40  volunteers  of  the  Catholic  Guild  for 
the  Blind  during  the  past  year.  T  hree 
hundred  twenty-seven  textbooks  have 
been  prepared  to  take  care  of  the  first 
three  grades  of  the  two  schools.  The  vol¬ 
unteers  are  continuing  their  work  to 
complete  sufficient  textbooks  to  supply 
4th  through  8th  grade  pupils  in  an  ex¬ 
pansion  of  the  program  of  integration 
which  will  open  in  both  schools  in  Sep¬ 
tember  1956. 

©  The  Dyker  Heights  Nursery  School 
for  Blind  Children  will  be  jointly  op¬ 
erated  and  maintained  for  the  next  year 
by  the  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind, 
Brooklyn,  and  the  New  York  Institute 
for  the  Education  of  the  Blind,  Bronx, 
according  to  a  statement  by  Mr.  Henry 
S.  Conover  and  Mr.  Walter  K.  Earle, 
presidents  of  the  respective  boards  of 
trustees  of  the  two  organizations. 

The  Dyker  Heights  Nursery  School 
for  Blind  children  was  formerly  a  home 
for  blind  children.  It  was  consolidated 
with  IHB  in  1952  and  converted  into 
a  nursery  school.  Thirty-two  children  of 
preschool  age  attended  the  school  dur¬ 
ing  1953-54- 

The  essence  of  the  present  arrange¬ 
ment  is  that  the  New  York  Institute 
will  be  responsible  for  the  education  of 
the  children  while  IHB  will  carry  on 
its  program  of  providing  these  children 
and  their  parents  with  basic  medical, 
social  and  psychological  services,  as  well 
as  transportation  to  and  from  school, 
and  the  maintenence  of  the  school  pre¬ 
mises. 
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Current  Literature 


O  Helen  Keller ,  by  Esther  Samms,  Lon¬ 
don,  Newnes  Educational  Publishing 
Co.,  Ltd.,  1953.  The  newest  publication 
in  the  “Women  of  Renown”  series,  this 
47-page  booklet  was  written  for  chil¬ 
dren.  It  is  a  brief  biography  which  in¬ 
cludes  many  interesting  anecdotes  and 
fifteen  illustrations. 

O  “Texas  School  for  Blind  Helps  Chil¬ 
dren  Learn  Good  Food  Habits,”  by  Isa¬ 
belle  G.  Dubar,  Journal  of  Home  Eco¬ 
nomics,  May  1954.  The  author  of  this 
brief  article  is  food  service  manager 
and  dietitian  of  the  School  in  Austin, 
Texas.  She  describes  the  methods  used 
in  the  school  cottages  to  teach  proper 
food  selection,  stressing  foods  that  are 
easy  to  handle  and  the  slow  introduc¬ 
tion  of  new  foods  and  new  methods. 
Elective  food  classes  and  extracurricular 
activities  also  provide  ideal  situations 
for  teaching  good  food  habits. 

©  F  rontiers  of  Elementary  Education  L 
Papers  presented  at  the  First  Annual 
Conference  on  Elementary  Education, 
School  of  Education  and  Division  of  the 
Summer  Sessions,  Syracuse  University, 
1954.  Syracuse,  N.Y.,  Syracuse  University 
Press,  1954.  This  is  the  first  of  a  proposed 
series  of  annual  reports,  and  in  it  twelve 
scholars  with  various  backgrounds  and 
perspectives  of  elementary  education  of¬ 
fer  suggestions  for  the  improvement  of 
the  American  elementary  education  pro¬ 
gram.  I  he  ninth  paper  included  is 
“New  Frontiers  in  the  Education  of  the 
Young  Blind  Child,”  by  Georgie  Lee 
Abel.  She  discusses  the  great  changes 
in  approach,  procedure  and  philosophy 
which  have  come  about  in  the  past  fif¬ 


teen  years,  due  to  the  very  great  increase 
in  the  number  of  blind  children.  Stress¬ 
ing  more  parent  participation  in  the 
lives  of  blind  children  the  author  in¬ 
dicates  the  need  for  parent  counseling. 
The  three  educational  patterns  in  the 
education  of  blind  children,  the  appro¬ 
priate  adaptation  of  curriculum  and 
equipment,  and  positive  and  construc¬ 
tive  attitudes  for  those  who  teach,  are 
other  topics  considered. 

O  The  American  Journal  of  Ophthal¬ 
mology,  September  1954,  contained  five 
articles  written  by  specialists,  on  various 
phases  of  research  in  the  field  of  retro- 
lental  fibroplasia.  “Therapeutic  Possi¬ 
bilities  of  Carbon  Dioxide  in  the  Pre¬ 
vention  of  Retrolental  Fibroplasia,”  by 
Edward  G.  Fortier.  “Electroencephalog¬ 
raphy  in  Retrolental  Fibroplasia,”  by 
Vernon  K.  S.  Jim  and  Arlington  C. 
Krause.  “Oxygen  Studies  in  Retrolental 
Fibroplasia:  IV.  Clinical  and  Experi¬ 
mental  Observations,”  by  Arnall  Patz, 
“Cicatrical  Stage  of  Retrolental  Fibro¬ 
plasia,”  by  Algernon  B.  Reese  and  Josef 
Stepanik.  “Incidence  and  Severity  of 
Retrolental  Fibroplasia  in  Relation  to 
Possible  Causative  Factors.  Part  I.  Ob¬ 
servations  on  the  Recurrence  of  Retro¬ 
lental  Fibroplasia.  Part  II.  Studies  of 
the  Relationship  of  Retrolental  Fibro¬ 
plasia  to  Degree  of  Prematurity,  Oxy¬ 
gen  Therapy,  General  Health,  and  Date 
of  Birth  of  Premature  Infants,”  by 
Leona  Zacharias,  William  E.  Reynolds, 
Julian  F.  Chisholm,  Jr.,  and  Merrill  J. 
King. 

©  My  Brother's  Keeper,  by  Marcia  Dav¬ 
enport,  New  York,  Charles  Scribner’s 
Sons,  1954.  Based  on  the  actual  case  of 
two  elderly  New  York  brothers  en¬ 
tombed  in  their  decaying  mansion,  this 
novel  stresses  the  destructive  effect  on 
the  fictional  Llolt  brothers  of  their  dom- 
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ineering  grandmother.  One  becomes  a 
blind,  snarling  tyrant  and  the  other  a 
vague  old  scarecrow,  both  doomed  to 
a  horrible  fate. 

Miss  Cornell  on  AFOB  Board 

I  Katherine  Cornell,  noted  actress,  was 
elected  to  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
American  Foundation  for  Overseas 
Blind  at  an  annual  meeting  of  mem¬ 
bers,  December  8,  1954. 

William  Ziegler,  Jr.,  who  was  re¬ 
elected  president  of  the  organization, 
praised  Miss  Cornell  for  “giving  un¬ 
selfishly  of  her  time  and  knowledge  in 
the  cause  of  the  blind.” 

“We  are  gratified  that  Miss  Cornell 
has  consented  to  associate  herself  with 
us  in  her  continuing  efforts  to  im¬ 
prove  conditions  among  the  blind 
throughout  the  world.  She  has  shown 
an  intelligent  understanding  of  the  com- 

Iplex  problems  of  world-wide  blindness, 
and  a  constructive  approach  to  methods 
for  their  amelioration,”  Mr.  Ziegler 
said. 

Miss  Cornell’s  interest  in  work  for 
the  blind  has  been  enlivened  through 
her  friendship  with  Miss  Helen  Keller, 
AFOB’s  counselor  on  international  re¬ 
lations.  She  is  also  a  trustee  of  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind. 

Also  re-elected  to  the  Board  of  Di¬ 
rectors  were:  Richard  H.  Migel,  Jansen 
Noyes  Jr.,  Max  Shoop,  vice  presidents; 
Eustace  Seligman,  secretary;  Alexander 
M.  Laughlin,  treasurer;  Col.  E.  A. 
Baker,  Princess  Margaret  Draper  Bon- 
:ompagni,  Bernard  S.  Carter,  Joseph  F. 
Clunk,  Dr.  Gabriel  Farrell,  Dr.  George 
A.  Fitch,  Vice  Admiral  C.  S.  Freeman, 
Dr.  C.  L.  Hsia,  Dr.  John  P.  Macnie, 
George  F.  Meyer,  Major  M.  C.  Migel, 
Peter  J.  Salmon,  and  Frank  K.  Sanders. 

A  full  report  of  other  action  taken  by 
the  board  of  directors  will  appear  in  the 
next  issue  of  the  New  Outlook. 


APPOINTMENTS 


O  Dr.  John  E.  Bryan,  President  of  the 
Alabama  Institute  for  the  Deaf  and 
Blind,  has  been  named  consultant  on 
education  for  the  American  Foundation 
of  Overseas  Blind’s  mission  to  the  Re¬ 
public  of  Korea. 


Erich  Kastan 

Dr.  John  E.  Bryan 


M.  Robert  Barnett,  Foundation  Exe¬ 
cutive  Director,  announced  that  Dr. 
Bryan  would  join  Herman  Henry  Roose, 
leader  of  the  mission,  in  setting  up 
headquarters  in  Seoid,  Korea,  early  in 

J955- 

As  consultant  on  education,  Dr.  Bryan 
will  serve  as  advisor  to  the  Korean 
Ministry  of  Education  in  establishing 
modern  programs  for  the  education  of 
blind  Koreans,  training  teachers  of  the 
blind,  and  strengthening  provincial 
agencies  for  the  blind. 

Mrs.  Bryan,  the  former  Gladys  Kerr 
of  Humbolt,  Tennessee,  will  accompany 
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her  husband  to  Korea  as  a  member  of 
the  team.  She  will  specialize  in  class¬ 
room  teaching,  introducing  modern 
methods  of  instruction  and  handicrafts 
training. 

Dr.  Bryan  resigned  from  the  AFOB 
board  of  directors  to  accept  the  post. 
He  will  remain  in  South  Korea  for  a 
two-year  period. 

A  veteran  Alabama  educator,  Dr. 
Bryan  is  a  past  president  of  the  Ala¬ 
bama  Education  Association  and  a 
former  vice  president  of  the  National 
Education  Association.  He  has  been  su¬ 
perintendent  of  Jefferson  County,  (Bir¬ 
mingham)  Alabama,  school  systems,  and 
is  former  Alabama  state  administrator 
of  the  National  Youth  Administration. 

Dr.  Bryan  holds  degrees  from  Howard 
University  and  Birmingham  Southern 
College. 

Helen  Keller  to  Tour 
the  Far  East 

Miss  Helen  Keller,  who  has  circled  the 
world  more  than  five  times  in  work  for 
the  blind,  will  leave  the  United  States 
on  February  4  to  visit  nations  in  the 
Far  East. 

Plans  are  being  completed  for  the 
journey  in  which  Miss  Keller  and  her 
companion,  Miss  Polly  Thomson,  will 
cover  more  than  40,000  miles  in  almost 
five  months. 

The  American  Foundation  for  Over¬ 
seas  Blind,  New  York  co-sponsors  of  the 
trip,  announced  that  Miss  Keller  would 
visit  India,  Pakistan,  Burma,  the  Philip¬ 
pines  and  Japan.  She  will  fly  to  the  Far 
East  after  brief  visits  in  Scotland  and 
England. 

The  Government  of  India  has  joined 
the  AFOB  in  sponsoring  the  journey, 
and  governments  along  the  route  of 
her  travels  will  extend  formal  invita¬ 
tions. 


India  will  be  Miss  Keller’s  first  stop 
after  leaving  England.  She  plans  to  ar¬ 
rive  there  approximately  February  20 
and  will  visit  major  cities  and  centers 
of  work  for  the  blind.  Miss  Keller  will 
complete  her  trip  with  a  visit  to  Japan, 
and  is  expected  to  return  to  the  United 
States  to  celebrate  her  seventy-fifth 
birthday,  June  27. 

In  recognition  of  her  outstanding 
achievements,  KLM  Royal  Dutch  Air¬ 
lines,  which  will  take  Miss  Keller  on 
the  first  leg  of  her  travels,  has  christened 
a  Super-Constellation  airplane,  “The 
Helen  Keller.” 

On  February  1,  AFOB  will  honor 
Miss  Keller  with  a  farewell  banquet  at 
the  Waldorf-Astoria  in  New  York.  Mrs. 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  will  be  the  eve¬ 
ning’s  major  speaker,  and  Douglas  Ed¬ 
wards,  radio  and  television  news  com¬ 
mentator  for  the  Columbia  Broadcast¬ 
ing  System,  will  serve  as  toastmaster. 
Prominent  representatives  of  the  na¬ 
tions  Miss  Keller  will  visit  are  expected 
to  attend  the  banquet. 

According  to  reliable  sources,  approx¬ 
imately  four-fifths  of  the  world’s  blind 
population  live  in  the  Far  East.  There 
are  more  than  two  million  sightless  in 
India  alone. 

While  certain  phases  of  work  for  the 
blind  have  improved  rapidly  in  recent 
years,  the  field  remains  largely  unde¬ 
veloped.  This  is  especially  true  of  adult 
education  and  rehabilitation,  and  gov¬ 
ernment  sponsored  legislation  in  favor 
of  the  blind.  In  all  these  nations,  there 
is  an  acute  shortage  of  teachers  and 
other  technical  personnel. 

Miss  Keller’s  visit  is  aimed  in  large 
measure  at  inspiring  government  lead¬ 
ers  and  workers  for  the  blind,  and  has¬ 
tening  the  inauguration  of  effective 
measures  for  relief,  education  and  re¬ 
habilitation  of  the  blind,  both  for  chil¬ 
dren  and  adults. 
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A  distinguished  member  of  a  distin¬ 
guished  family  of  workers  for  the  blind, 
Mrs.  Alary  Dranga  Campbell,  has  com¬ 
pleted  another  assignment — a  valuable 
“post-retirement”  term  of  service  at  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind. 

Mrs.  Campbell  accepted  a  Founda¬ 
tion  appointment  in  1950  as  special 
consultant  in  community  survey  work, 
a  type  of  work  for  which  she  was  emi- 
I  nently  qualified.  Fler  entire  professional 
life  of  54  years  has  been  devoted  to  hu¬ 
manitarian  service,  nearly  all  of  which 
is  in  connection  with  the  handicap  of 
blindness.  In  that  field  her  experience 
has  ranged  from  editorial  and  mana¬ 
gerial  work  on  The  Outlook  for  the 
Blind,  beginning  in  1912,  through  edu¬ 
cation  in  various  research  and  adminis¬ 
trative  capacities  in  this  country  and 
abroad,  rehabilitation,  and  administer¬ 
ing  and  organizing  of  statewide  public 
and  private  agencies,  to  co-ordinating 
activities  for  the  blind  and  surveying 
activities  throughout  the  United  States 
and  several  European  countries. 


Mary  Dranga  Campbell 
Completes 
Another  Chapter 

In  1950  Mrs.  Campbell  received  the 
Shotwell  Memorial  Award  for  distin¬ 
guished  service,  and  to  her  friends  it 
seems  an  appropriate  time,  after  more 
than  fifty  years  of  prodigious  accom¬ 
plishments,  to  “taper  off.”  Her  versatile 
knowledge  and  experience  could  not 
long  go  un-utilized,  however,  and  her 
special  consultantship  at  the  American 
Foundation  followed. 

After  a  brief  period  Mrs.  Campbell 
undertook  the  task  as  archivist  for  the 
American  Foundation,  which  largely  in¬ 
volved  gathering  and  organizing  his¬ 
torical  and  other  material  from  storage 
files.  The  upshot  was  that  at  her  re¬ 
tirement  in  November  1954  she  had 
sorted,  sifted  and  organized  many  thou¬ 
sands  of  stored  records  into  readily  ac¬ 
cessible  archives  that  comprise  an  inval¬ 
uable  source  of  history  and  information 
for  the  use  of  the  Foundation  in  the 
performance  of  its  services. 

For  this  task  Mrs.  Campbell  was  again 
peculiarly  qualified,  for  in  addition  to 
her  pre-eminent  knowledge  of  work  for 
the  blind  (a  complete  record  of  her 
numerous  positions  cannot  be  encom¬ 
passed  in  a  brief  account)  her  early 
formal  training  and  subsequent  experi¬ 
ence  included  library  work,  specifically 
cataloging,  classifying,  and  development 
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of  reference  work  for  students  (at  Indi¬ 
ana  University). 

Mrs.  Campbell  was  born  in  Cali¬ 
fornia,  and  was  educated  there  and  in 
Boston  preparatory  to  entering  college. 
Her  college  and  graduate  training  was 
in  Stanford  University,  University  of 
California,  Chicago  School  of  Civics  and 
Philanthropy,  and  Carnegie  Station  for 
Experimental  Evolution. 


AROUND  THE  WORLD 


©  Peter  J.  Salmon,  Executive  Director 
of  the  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind, 
Brooklyn,  New  York,  has  been  named 
a  U.S.  delegate  to  the  World  Council 
for  the  Welfare  of  the  Blind. 

Mr.  Salmon  will  represent  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Foundation  for  Overseas  Blind  in 
the  World  Council.  He  is  an  AFOB  di¬ 
rector. 

Visually  handicapped  from  child¬ 
hood,  Mr.  Salmon  is  a  holder  of  the 
Migel  Medal.  The  organization  he 
heads  maintains  branches  in  Brooklyn 
and  Long  Island  and  offers  rehabilita¬ 
tion  and  recreational  services  to  the 
blind. 

©  The  Royal  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind  has  announced  an  experimental 
program  designed  to  teach  mothers  how 
to  care  for  their  blind  children. 

The  New  Beacon,  RNIB  journal, 
said  the  organization  will  use  a  com¬ 
pletely  equipped  cottage  where  parents 
and  blind  children  can  be  observed  un¬ 
der  “in  the  home”  conditions  and  coun¬ 
seled  on  methods  of  training. 

“In  many  cases  parents  have  been 
.  .  .  trying  to  bring  up  their  baby  in 
their  own  family  but  have  (felt)  increas¬ 
ingly  perplexed  and  unequal  to  the  task. 
It  is  hoped  that  by  observation,  dis¬ 
cussion  with  trained  staff,  and  seeing 


the  development  of  other  blind  chil¬ 
dren  at  different  ages,  a  surer  founda¬ 
tion  may  be  laid  for  their  child’s  fu¬ 
ture.  . 

©  The  number  of  correspondents  for 
the  foreign  news  staff  of  the  New  Out¬ 
look  has  now  risen  to  eleven.  Spain, 
Italy  and  India  have  been  added  to  the 
list,  which  now  includes  international 
coverage  from  Norway,  Yugoslavia, 
Greece,  Mexico,  United  Kingdom,  Brit¬ 
ish  Colonial  Territories,  Turkey,  Ger¬ 
many,  Ireland,  EJnion  of  South  Africa 
and  Sweden. 

New  correspondents  this  month  are 
fose  Esquerra,  National  Organization 
for  the  Blind,  Madrid;  Prof.  Paolo 
Bentivoglio,  President,  Italian  Union 
of  the  Blind,  Rome;  and  Captain  H.  J. 
M.  Desai,  Secretary,  National  Associa¬ 
tion  for  the  Blind,  Bombay. 

©  Word  has  been  received  of  the  death 
of  two  well  known  leaders  in  work  for 
the  blind  abroad. 

Takeo  Iwahashi,  one  of  Japan’s  pio¬ 
neers  in  the  field,  died  there  October 
28.  Blinded  by  disease  as  a  young  man, 
Iwahashi  decided  to  devote  his  life  to 
the  improvement  of  conditions  among 
Japanese  blind.  He  became  a  member 
of  the  Society  of  Friends  and  with  their 
help  opened  the  Friend’s  School  for 
Blind  Girls  in  Osaka  and,  later,  a  wel¬ 
fare  center  in  the  same  city,  the  Light¬ 
house  Institution.  The  school  was  de¬ 
stroyed  during  the  war  and  the  Light¬ 
house  seriously  damaged.  Linder  Mr. 
Iwahashi’s  direction,  both  were  rebuilt 
by  1947.  It  was  in  that  year  that  the 
Japanese  leader  inaugurated  a  metal 
work  program  for  the  blind,  using  tin 
cans  and  other  scrap  metal  given  to  him 
by  the  American  Occupation  Forces. 
The  project  showed  a  substantial  profit 
in  its  first  year  of  operation. 

Mr.  Iwahashi  met  Helen  Keller  in 
1934,  during  the  first  of  two  visits  he 
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made  to  the  United  States.  Later  he  was 
instrumental  in  arranging  Miss  Keller’s 
visits  to  Japan,  in  1937  and  1948. 

Mr.  Iwahashi’s  deatli  greatly  saddened 
Miss  Keller,  who  expressed  grave  con¬ 
cern  over  the  future  leadership  of  Ja¬ 
pans’  efforts  for  the  sightless. 

In  her  book,  “Helen  Keller’s  Jour¬ 
nal,’’  she  recalls  her  first  meeting  with 
Mr.  Iwahashi.  He  is  a  man  “who  cham¬ 
pions  the  cause  of  the  blind  in  Japan,” 
Miss  Keller  wrote.  “We  quickly  became 
friends,  he  was  so  understanding,  full 
of  the  delicate  Japanese  imagination 
that  blossoms  in  faith,  art  and  philos¬ 
ophy.” 

O  Dr.  Louis  Baron,  President  of  the 
Haitian  Society  for  the  Blind,  died  in 
New  York  at  the  age  of  68,  it  has  been 
learned. 

A  former  professor  at  the  clinic  of  the 
School  of  Medicine  in  Port  Au-Prince 
and  chief  of  laboratories  of  the  Hospice 
Saint  Francois  de  Sales,  he  was  forced 
into  isolation  when  glaucoma  took  his 
sight. 

Later,  under  the  aegis  of  Jean  Sorel, 
another  Haitian  leader  of  work  for 
the  blind,  Dr.  Baron  learned  braille. 
He  became  first  president  of  the  Haitian 
Society  when  it  was  organized  early  in 

1952- 

Dr.  Baron  was  a  former  Haitian  am¬ 
bassador  to  London  and  the  Vatican. 

O  Bjarne  Mokleby  of  Oslo,  who  is  the 
New  Outlook's  correspondent  in  Nor¬ 
way,  has  been  appointed  headmaster 
of  Huseby,  the  state  school  for  the  blind, 
Oslo. 

Mr.  Mokleby  was  a  member  of  the 
building  committee  for  Huseby,  which 
is  a  vocational  school  for  the  blind. 

According  to  the  New  Beacon ,  Mr. 
Mokleby  is  an  attorney,  has  been  in¬ 
strumental  in  re-organizing  Norwegian 
braille  abbreviations  and  contractions, 
and  developing  Norwegian  braille  short¬ 


hand.  In  1942  he  became  president  of 
the  Association  for  the  Blind  in  Nor¬ 
way.  He  is  the  first  blind  man  to  be¬ 
come  headmaster  of  a  school,  the  New 
Beacon  said. 


IN  THIS  ISSUE 


Regis  F.  Ferson,  Ph.D.,  whose  very  compre¬ 
hensive  article  on  vocational  guidance  in¬ 
cludes  an  invaluable  bibliography,  is  psy¬ 
chologist  and  vocational  guidance  director 
at  the  Western  Pennsylvania  School  for 
Blind  Children.  He  received  his  Ph.D.  in 
psychology  at  the  University  of  Pittsburgh 
in  1951.  His  experience  in  his  field  has  in¬ 
cluded  work  in  industry,  utility  and  main¬ 
tenance  officer  during  World  War  II,  and 
five  years  as  vocational  counselor  at  the 
University  of  Pittsburgh  V.A.  Guidance 
Center. 

Dr.  Jacobus  tenBroek,  President  of  the 
National  Federation  of  the  Blind,  con¬ 
tributes  his  interpretations  of  the  legisla¬ 
tion  affecting  blind  people  as  enacted  by 
the  last  Congress.  He  is  associate  professor 
at  the  University  of  California,  and  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  State  Social  Welfare  Board.  He 
recently  collaborated  with  Richard  B.  Wil¬ 
son  in  the  publication,  in  the  UCLA  Law 
Journal,  of  an  article  entitled  “Public  As¬ 
sistance  and  Social  Insurance — a  Normative 
Evaluation.” 

Ethel  Heeren,  whose  article  “Respectable 
and  Disrespectable  Disease”  was  also  origi¬ 
nally  published  in  The  Rehahilitator ,  is  as¬ 
sociated  with  the  Chicago  Lighthouse  for 
the  Blind. 

Edward  A.  Fitting,  Chief,  Rehabilitation 
Services  for  the  Blind,  Michigan  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Social  Welfare,  reports  on  a  survey 
made  on  graduates  and  non-graduates  of 
the  Michigan  School  for  the  Blind.  Mr. 
Fitting  earned  his  B.S.  degree  at  the  Cen¬ 
tral  Michigan  College  of  Education  and  his 
M.A.  degree  at  Michigan  State  College.  He 
has  had  many  years  of  varied  experience  as 
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a  teacher  of  science  and  shop  in  the  public 
schools  and  in  the  Michigan  School  for  the 
Blind. 

Caroline  Burgess  is  a  graduate  of  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  School  of  Social  Work.  She  was 
formerly  with  the  Revereux  Schools.  She  is 
now  senior  psychiatric  worker  with  the  Di¬ 
vision  of  Community  Services  with  the 
Bureau  of  Mental  Health  in  Harrisburg, 
Penna.  Her  article  “Counseling  Parents  of 
Children  with  Handicaps”  was  prepared  for 
the  Staff  Training  Conference  program, 
sponsored  by  the  Pennsylvania  State  Coun¬ 
cil  for  the  Blind  some  time  ago. 


CLASSIFIED  CORNER 


Position  wanted:  35  year  old  blind  man  (with 
a  little  vision  in  one  eye)  seeks  position  as  voice 
teacher  and/or  choral  director  with  either 
school  or  agency  for  the  blind.  Could  direct 
music  department  and  teach  piano,  harmony, 
music  history,  music  appreciation,  music  braille, 
etc.  Can  teach  Grade  2  braille  and  arithmetic. 
Graduate,  Perkins  Institution,  New  England 
Conservatory  of  Music,  B.M.  degree  and  high¬ 
est  honors.  Currently  taking  courses  for  mas¬ 
ters.  Much  singing  experience.  Further  informa¬ 
tion  write  National  Personnel  Service,  Ameri¬ 
can  Foundation  for  the  Blind  or  New  Outlook, 
Box  I-A. 

Psychiatric  social  worker  for  the  blind, 
$3540-4980.  Some  experience  in  social  work 
with  the  blind  required.  Further  details  and 
application  form  furnished  on  request.  Write 
Board  of  Education  of  the  Blind,  Room  G-4, 
State  Office  Bldg.  Hartford,  Conn. 

Position  wanted:  Social  worker  with  profes¬ 
sional  experience  in  case  work,  group  work, 
and  education,  seeking  position  with  agency 
or  institution  for  the  blind.  Write  New  Out¬ 
look  Box  9-D,  giving  job  description,  qualifica¬ 
tions  desired  in  worker,  and  terms  of  employ¬ 
ment. 

Medical  social  worker  wanted:  An  expanding 
program  of  services  to  the  handicapped  people 
in  Dayton  and  Montgomery  County,  Ohio, 
makes  necessary  the  addition  of  a  medical  social 
worker.  Worker  will  work  in  an  integrated 
program  with  all  types  of  handicaps,  including 
the  blind,  with  a  well-rounded  team  of  thera¬ 
pists  and  specialists.  Starting  salary  is  $4,200 


yearly.  Working  conditions  include  40  hour 
week,  two  weeks  vacation,  sick  leave,  etc.,  Must 
have  car.  Interested  medical  social  workers 
please  write  for  further  information  to  William 
D.  Lakin,  Director,  Rehabilitation  and  Person¬ 
nel  Services,  Goodwill  Industries  of  Dayton, 
201  West  Fifth  Street,  Dayton  2,  Ohio. 

An  open  examination  for  women  will  be  an¬ 
nounced  in  the  near  future  for  a  Home  Indus¬ 
tries  Supervisor  for  the  Connecticut  State  Board 
of  Education  of  the  Blind.  Responsibilities  will 
cover  selecting  articles  suitable  for  home  pro¬ 
duction,  controlling  purchase  of  materials  and 
inventory  of  goods,  and  organizing  public  sales. 
Applications  for  the  examination  may  be  made 
to  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  Blind,  Room 
G-4,  or  to  State  Personnel  Dept.  Room  405, 
State  Office  Building,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Home  teaching  position  wanted.  Young  woman 
25,  single,  graduate  Howard  University.  Re¬ 
cently  received  Class  II  teaching  certification. 
Some  work  experience  as  home  teacher  with 
Miami  Lighthouse,  Florida  Council  for  the 
Blind,  Tampa  Lighthouse.  Totally  blind;  travel 
easily  with  white  cane.  Box  11-D.,  New  Outlook. 

Help  wanted:  College  graduate,  preferably 
knowledge  some  phase  work  for  the  blind, 
adaptability  in  variety  activities — mechanical¬ 
literary  including  braille,  committed  to  service 
in  specialized  form.  Box  12-D.,  New  Outlook. 

Wanted:  Man  with  good  usable  vision  with 
recreation  background  to  supervise  and  direct 
activities  of  clubhouse.  Please  write  New  Out¬ 
look  Box  2 -A,  or  The  Industrial  Home  for  the 
Blind,  57  Willoughby  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


DIRECTORY  CHANGES 


Page  7  New  Officers  of  the  AAIB  are: 

Mr.  John  C.  Lysen,  President, 
c/o  Minnesota  Braille  and 
Sight-Saving  School,  Faribault, 
Minn.;  Mr.  Joseph  J.  Kerr, 
Secy.-Treas.,  c/o  Overbrook 
School  for  the  Blind,  Pliila.,  Pa. 

Page  9  New  Address  for  the  Blinded 
Veterans  Association  is  3408 
Wisconsin  Ave.,  N.W.,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C. 

Page  67  Mr.  J.  Bertram  Kelly  is  the 
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new  president  of  the  Brooklyn 
Association  for  Improving  the 
Condition  of  the  Poor.  He  re¬ 
places  Mr.  Hankinson. 

Page  88  It  is  now  the  Pennsylvania 
Working  Home  for  the  Blind 
and  Mr.  Barret  is  executive 
director,  not  superintendent. 

Page  14  Mrs.  Francis  S.  O’Neil  replaces 
Mr.  C.  Livingston  Waterbury 
as  Executive  Director,  Record¬ 
ing  for  the  Blind. 

Page  25  Mr.  L.  J.  Barkhausen  replaces 
Leonard  L.  Prater  as  president 
of  the  Adult  Blind  Home  and 
Association  for  the  Blind,  Den¬ 
ver,  Colo. 

Page  25  Roy  Moore  Stelle  replaces  A. 

L.  Brown  as  superintendent  of 
the  Colorado  School  for  the 
Deaf  and  Blind. 

Page  25  Mrs.  Marjorie  Wilson  replaces 
Miss  Alary  Rider  as  librarian. 
Books  for  the  Blind  of  the 
Denver  Public  Library. 

Page  25  Air.  Guy  R.  Justis  replaces 


Mr.  Earl  M.  Kouns  as  execu¬ 
tive  director  of  the  State  De¬ 
partment  of  Public  Welfare. 

Page  69  Mr.  Norman  K.  Mack  replaces 
Aliss  Frances  D.  Lynch  as  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Jefferson  County 
Association  for  the  Blind, 
Watertown,  New  York. 

Page  72  Alary  E.  Fitzgerald  replaces 
Isabel  G.  Appleton  as  librarian 
for  the  blind  of  the  New  York 
State  Library,  Albany,  New 
York. 

Page  80  The  new  address  of  the  Okla¬ 
homa  League  for  the  Blind  is 
21  West  Main  St.,  Oklahoma 
City  2,  Okla. 

Page  90  I  he  new  address  for  the  Voca¬ 
tional  Rehabilitation  Division 
in  Puerto  Rico  is  P.O.  Box 
757,  Hato  Bay,  Puerto  Rico. 

Page  92  J.  AI.  Cherry  replaces  Airs. 

Anne  B.  Owings  as  chief  of 
the  Advisory  Council  for  the 
Blind,  S.  C.  Department  of 
Public  Welfare. 


Looking  for  Additional  Income? 

The  answer  is  LEATHERCRAFT! 

For  over  21  years  thousands  of  blind  men  and  women  and  scores  of  associations 
have  earned  a  considerable  amount  of  money  by  using  S.  &  S.  Leathercraft  projects 
as  an  income  producing  activity.  Leaders  in  the  field  acclaim  Leathercraft  as  the 
most  valuable  new  craft  added  to  the  program  of  the  blind  in  the  past  decade. 

For  the  same  period  we,  as  manufacturers  and  suppliers  of  leathercraft,  have  kept 
adding  new  items  continuously  to  help  build  and  develop  this  program.  At  the 
present  time  we  can  offer  over  250  different  articles  that  sell  well!  All  of  these  are 
illustrated  in  our  latest  general  catalogue.  Do  you  have  an  up  to  date  copy?  It’s  free 
for  the  asking. 

S.  &  S.  LEATHER  COMPANY 

Colchester,  Conn. 
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I  & 


the  most  convenient 


typewriter 


for  the  blind . . . 


here’s  why: 


Exclusive  Miracle  Tab  sets  and 
clears  tab  stops  right  from  the  key¬ 
board ...  eliminates  groping  and 
fussing  in  back  of  machine. 


2  Patented  Simplified  Ribbon 
Changer  makes  ribbon  changing  as 
easy  as  1-2-3. 


The  Remington 


3  Exclusive  Larger  Size  Cylinder  with 
Sure-grip  Paper  Feed  makes  feed¬ 
ing  of  paper,  carbon  packs,  cards 
and  envelopes  easier. . .holds  paper 
rigidly  in  position . . .  assures  perfect 
registration. 


Quiet-riter 


Carrying  Case  and  Touch  Method 
Instruction  Book  included 


4  Full  Standard  Keyboard  has  all  op¬ 
erating  controls  placed  just  as  they 
are  on  office  typewriters. 


5  Super-Strength  Frame  Construc¬ 
tion  prevents  frame  distortion . . . 
keeps  all  operating  parts  at  maxi¬ 
mum  efficiency  through  years  of 
constant  use. 


For  information  about  the  purchase  of  , 
Remington  Quiet-riters  for  the  blind ,  write: 


MATILDA  ZIEGLER 

PUBLISHING  COMPANY  for  the  BLIND,  Inc. 
Monsey,  New  York 

A  non-profit  organization 
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THE  BLIND  CHILD 


in  the  Nursery  School 

CLAIRE  L.  JACKSON 


“Hands  are  to  see  the  music  with  at 
nursery  school.”  This  is  what  Earl  said 
one  day.  Earl  is  three  and  a  half  years 
old.  He  has  a  crew  cut,  a  gay  smile  and 
is  full  of  zip.  He  is  blind.  Earl  and  his 
sister  and  their  mother  go  one  day  each 
week,  to  a  parent-child  nursery  school 
located  in  one  of  the  parks  in  the  San 
Fernando  Valley. 

Earl  is  the  only  blind  child  in  his 
nursery  school  group,  but  in  other  parts 
of  the  country,  other  blind  children  go 
with  their  friends  and  brothers  and 
sisters  to  nursery  school. 

Blindness  has  increased  greatly  in  in¬ 
fants  in  the  past  twelve  years.  A  condi¬ 
tion  known  as  retrolental  fibroplasia 
produces  blindness  in  from  six  to  eight 
per  cent  of  all  premature  infants.  For 
this  reason  there  is  a  greatly  increased 
population  of  blind  preschool  children. 
The  importance  of  help  to  the  parents 
of  these  children  has  been  widely  recog¬ 
nized  in  programs  with  an  individual¬ 
ized  approach,  which  give  recognition 
to  the  fact  that  the  child’s  home  en¬ 
vironment  is  basic  to  his  security. 

In  California  there  are  two  programs 
with  similar  objectives  which  have  been 
offering  visiting  service  to  families  of 


preschool  blind  children  since  1949. 
The  Varieties  Club  Blind  Babies  Foun¬ 
dation  is  a  private  agency  serving  north¬ 
ern  California.  The  State  Services  for 
Preschool  Blind  Children,  serving  south¬ 
ern  California,  are  a  function  of  the 
California  School  for  the  Blind.  Eleven 
visiting  teachers  combine  their  efforts  to 
serve  the  needs  of  the  families  of  about 
500  preschool  blind  children  in  the 
state. 

One  important  objective  of  these  pro¬ 
grams  is  to  foster  the  healthy  person¬ 
ality  development  of  the  child  by  help¬ 
ing  the  family  find  its  own  strengths  out 
of  which  can  grow  mutually  satisfying 
and  solid  relationships.  Another  im¬ 
portant  objective  is  helping  the  child 
to  become  an  active  and  participating 
member  of  society.  Success  in  these  ob¬ 
jectives  begins  with  the  child’s  accept¬ 
ance  by  his  own  family  group.  Day  by 
day  living  within  the  family  group,  ex¬ 
tending  to  the  neighborhood  and  wider 
community  as  he  grows,  provides  the 
child  with  the  opportunity  to  develop  a 
strong  healthy  body,  an  alert  inquiring 
mind,  the  capacity  to  enjoy  friends  and 
to  achieve  increasing  independence  in 
thinking  and  action. 
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Parents,  the  visiting  teachers  soon  dis¬ 
covered,  feel  a  great  need  for  help.  With 
help  they  lose  their  uncertainty  and  be¬ 
gin  to  see  clearly  that  their  blind  baby 
is  responsive  to  their  efforts.  They  grow 
to  realize  that  he  is  more  like,  rather 
than  different  from  other  children. 
They  begin  to  enjoy  him  thoroughly 
and  to  have  fun  together  as  a  family. 
And  they  also  then  begin  to  seek  for 
him  the  same  kinds  of  experiences  and 
opportunities  that  they  have  been  taught 
are  of  value  for  children  in  general. 

Early  in  the  development  of  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  programs  it  was  foreseen  that 
some  families  might  wish  that  their 
children  could  attend  nursery  school 
along  with  sighted  children.  The  visit¬ 
ing  teachers  began  to  visit  nursery 
schools  with  an  eye  to  the  future.  They 
were  able  to  enlist  and  obtain  the  whole¬ 
hearted  interest  of  the  Association  of 
Nursery  School  Education  of  Southern 
California  and  of  the  State  Department 
of  Social  Welfare,  as  well  as  of  individ¬ 
ual  nursery  schools.  The  movement  has 
grown  to  include  a  variety  of  kinds  of 
schools.  Child  care  center  programs,  co¬ 
operative  nursery  schools,  teacher-train¬ 
ing  centers,  park  “rhythm  groups,” 
parent-child  groups  meeting  once  a 
week  are  among  the  kinds  of  schools 
represented.  The  majority  of  children 
who  now  attend  probably  are  going  to 
private  neighborhood  nursery  schools. 

ft  has  been  possible  to  watch  a  sub¬ 
stantial  number  of  children  as  they  were 
admitted  to  and  began  to  participate  in 
different  nursery  schools.  Some  have 
gone  on  to  attend  public  kindergartens, 
where  public  school  authorities  have 
recognized  the  potential  value  of  this 
kind  of  experience  for  the  child.  Parents 
of  these  children  have  actively  partici¬ 
pated  in  child-study  groups  at  their 
child’s  school.  They  too,  belong  to  the 
community  without  distinction  though 
they  are  welcome  to  attend  monthly 
meetings  of  parents  of  exceptional  chil¬ 


dren,  planned  by  the  visiting  teachers, 
if  they  wish. 

Two  Roles  of  Nursery  School 

The  nursery  school  is  performing  two 
important  roles  in  welcoming  the  blind 
child  into  its  group.  And  these  roles 
would  hold  when  the  school  opens  its 
doors  to  any  child  who  is  different  from 
the  majority  group.  On  the  one  hand,  a 
good  nursery  school  gives  the  child  a 
place  to  grow  well  in,  a  place  where  he 
can  truly  learn  to  know  himself  and  to 
like  himself.  It  also  helps  all  the  people 
who  know  him  to  develop  a  different 
kind  of  feeling  about  blind  people.  It’s 
hard  to  change  attitudes,  but  here,  in  the 
nursery  school,  is  the  place  where  atti¬ 
tudes  are  shaped  and  formed.  In  other 
words,  the  nursery  school  helps  the 
blind  child  in  two  ways:  One,  it  helps 
him  grow  well,  healthy  and  strong  in¬ 
side  so  that  he  can  cope  with  the  world 
as  it  is;  two,  it  also  helps  to  alter  a  little  I 
bit  the  way  the  world  is. 

Most  people,  for  instance,  believe  that 
blindness  is  incapacitating.  They  feel, 
too,  that  blind  people  must  feel  terribly 
sad,  terribly  deprived.  Well,  here  is  a 
story  about  a  little  girl  who  is  blind  and 
who  has  been  going  to  a  nursery  school 
since  she  was  three  years  old.  She  is 
four  and  a  half  now,  and  the  other  day 
she  slipped  away  from  home.  She  in¬ 
tended  to  go  to  the  beach  and  trudged 
on  down  the  sandy  shore  for  quite  a 
distance.  She  was  nearly  two  blocks  from 
home  when  some  big  girls  thought  to 
ask  her  where  she  wandered.  A  police¬ 
man  also  came  by  and  he  promised  her! 
the  usual  ice  cream  cone  for  the  usual 
information.  As  the  mother  arrived, ! 
nearly  frantic,  the  child  was  pleased  toj 
see  her  but  was  composed  and  intent  on; 
extracting  the  ice  cream  cone  from  the 
policeman.  “And  then,”  she  said,  “T 
promised  the  big  girls  to  go  swimming 
with  them.”  This  little  girl  is  not  afraid  I 
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of  the  world.  She  is,  in  fact,  in  love  with 
the  world  and  its  people.  In  a  great  big 
way  she  is  saying,  “Yes”  to  life.  Her 
parents,  neighbors,  friends,  and  her 
nursery  school  teachers  have  helped  her 
all  along  the  way,  and  have  learned,  as 
well,  from  her. 

Teachers7  Attitudes 

Nursery  school  teachers  have  raised 
some  questions  and  have  expressed  some 
anxieties.  They  have  some  feelings  about 
blindness  that  are  hard  to  shake  and 
which  need  expression — verbal  expres¬ 
sion.  They  need  to  talk  with  an  under¬ 
standing  visiting  teacher  who  knows 
about  blindness.  They  need  to  look  at 
their  own  feelings,  for  children  are  af¬ 
fected  by  their  elders’  real  feelings. 
Teachers  who  have  worked  with  blind 
children  have  found  some  answers,  and 
they  have  gained  security  through  their 
daily  relationship  with  the  child  and 
his  family.  They  have  discovered  that 
their  own  experiences  as  teachers  have 
been  enriched,  and  that  they  and  the 
group  can  grow  in  acceptance  of  differ¬ 
ences.  They  have  been  confirmed  in 
their  feeling  that  the  growth  drives  and 
basic  needs  of  children  are  alike,  even 
while  they  express  in  every  action  their 
unique  differences. 

At  the  nursery  school  teacher’s  first 
experience  with  a  blind  child  she  gen¬ 
erally  expresses  concern  for  the  child’s 
safety.  If  the  teacher  will  observe  the 
child  at  home  and  at  school,  she  will 
come  quickly  to  share  the  feeling  that 
there  is  no  reason  to  be  fearful  for  him 
in  any  reasonably  safe  environment.  He 
will  bump  and  fall,  of  course,  but  so  do 
other  children.  It  is  to  be  assumed  that 
he  will  be  ready  for  school  before  en¬ 
tering.  He  should  have  certain  skills,  a 
feeling  of  freedom,  and  be  accustomed 
to  being  with  other  children.  If  he  has 
had  the  opportunity  to  develop  nor¬ 
mally  in  a  fairly  free  environment,  if 


his  parents  have  been  able  to  give  him 
appropriate  help,  he  will  make  good  use 
of  cues  around  him  in  a  way  that  will 
fairly  astound  the  teacher.  The  slight 
“ping”  which  the  sighted  child  will  not 
even  hear  will  reveal  much  to  the  blind 
child.  Air  pressures  and  echo  bounce 
give  him  definite  information  about  his 
environment.  It  is  of  help  to  remember 
the  comment  made  by  Cutsforth  in  The 
Blind  in  School  and  Society  in  which 
he  said  that  the  blind  child  is  not  to  be 
compared  with  a  six  cylinder  engine 
with  one  cylinder  missing.  Instead,  he 
is  like  a  well  functioning  five  cylinder 
engine.  He  will  also  have  a  certain  in¬ 
ner  caution. 

Teacher's  Perception  of 
Blind  Child's  Viewpoint 

The  teacher  may  feel  some  lack  of 
assurance  in  assisting  the  child  in  his 
orientation  to  the  group  or  to  the  physi¬ 
cal  environment.  So  much  will  depend 
on  the  individual  child.  Here,  as  with 
all  children,  the  teacher  must  wait  and 
watch.  She  does  this  sensitively  with  the 
shy  child.  Without  pushing  him  she  may 
help  him  bridge  the  distance  to  a  group 
by  a  warm  smile  or  a  comment.  She  as¬ 
sists  the  aggressive  child  by  letting  him 
know  that  she  appreciates  his  eager  en¬ 
thusiasm  and  helps  him  direct  it.  She 
can  do  the  same  for  the  child  who  does 
not  see  by  watching  him  and  by  taking 
her  cue  from  him.  She  will  soon  learn 
what  is  familiar  to  him.  She  will  soon 
learn  how  he  feels  about  being  helped. 
If  she  watches  him  as  he  moves  about 
she  will  note  how  his  fingers  explore, 
how  attentively  he  listens,  how  he  uses 
his  mouth  or  nose  to  find  out  about 
things.  This  child  will  show  her  as 
readily  as  any  other  what  he  can  see 
and  understand  and  where  he  may  need 
help  or  appreciation  or  interpretation. 

The  teacher  must  also  be  prepared  to 
answer  questions.  The  emotional  tone 
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in  the  teacher’s  answer  will,  of  course, 
carry  more  weight  to  both  the  blind 
child  and  his  sighted  friend  than  what 
she  actually  says.  It  should  be  a  matter 
of  fact  that  he  is  blind.  Children  are 
very  frank  in  commenting  about  each 
other’s  differences.  Differences  in  color. 
Differences  in  sex.  Differences  in  clothes. 
Small  children,  as  one  gifted  teacher 
pointed  out,  are  puzzled  by  differences. 
They  ask  questions  and  wish  honest 
answers.  Though  small  children  are 
puzzled,  they  soon  learn.  A  two  and  a 
half  year  old  said,  putting  the  blind 
child’s  hands  on  top  of  her  head,  “He 
cannot  see  my  pretty  curls,  but  he  can 
feel  how  soft  they  are.”  And  teachers 
learn  that  if  one  listens  carefully  one 
can  hear  soap  bubbles  break,  and  know 
that  shoes  are  new  or  old  by  the  way 
they  smell. 

The  blind  child  may  give  his  own  an¬ 
swers  if  given  time.  “Why  can’t  you 
see?”  asked  a  little  boy.  “Born  too  soon,” 
was  the  succinct  reply. 

Another  illustration  of  this  order 
comes  in  a  story  about  Susie,  aged  five 
and  a  half.  Susie  had  just  started  public 
school  kindergarten.  A  little  girl  said 
to  her,  “Say,  you  can’t  see,  can  you?” 
And  Susie  replied,  “Oh  heck,  I  can  see 
the  sun.  And  as  soon  as  I  find  my  way 
around  this  place,  I’ll  be  alright,  don’t 
you  worry.” 

These  examples  illustrate  the  normal 
healthy  acceptance  of  differences  that 
can  evolve  in  an  accepting  and  honest 
environment.  Value  to  all  members  of 
the  group  is  evident.  Again  it  is  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  trusting  children  to  find  answers 
and  learning  to  recognize  when  some 
help  or  interpretation  is  suitable. 

The  teacher  in  feeling  with  the  child 
will  soon  begin  to  share  his  way  of  ex¬ 
periencing  and  will  thus  enrich  her  own 
program.  One  imaginative  teacher  came 
to  school  wearing  a  beautiful  imported 
necklace  which  jangled  softly  as  she 
walked.  Cathy,  a  new  blind  child  in  her 


group,  and  shy,  was  enchanted.  Cathy 
wore  it  home  that  night.  The  next  day 
Cathy  looked  to  see  what  the  teacher 
might  now  be  wearing  and  found  a 
string  of  lovely  carved  beads.  Other 
children  wanted  to  see  them.  “Really 
see  them,  I  mean,  like  Cathy  does.”  This 
teacher  said,  “I  find  myself  feeling  with 
Cathy,  hearing  with  Cathy,  sharing  new 
feelings,  new  sounds,  with  all  the  chil¬ 
dren.” 

Provision  of  Sensory  Experience 

One  teacher  helped  her  group  by  hav¬ 
ing  “listening”  and  “smelling”  walks. 
At  first  it  was  the  blind  child  who  could 
hear  most  things.  But  soon  all  the  chil¬ 
dren  grew  much  more  perceptive.  An¬ 
other  teacher  said  recently,  “My  kinder¬ 
garteners  have  never  known  the  joy  of 
the  sound  of  the  buzz  saw  till  Jimmy 
told  us  about  it.  And  the  smooth  satiny 
feel  of  certain  woods  and  the  smells! 
The  sawdust  used  to  clean  the  floors, 
the  cooking  smells  coming  from  the 
cafeteria.  Chalk  and  crayons,  paint  and 
clay  and  the  smell  of  a  fresh  lovely  new 
day  tvere  all  brought  to  our  attention 
by  Jimmy.”  It  was  this  same  little  boy 
who  pointed  out  on  a  trip  with  his 
group  to  the  lumber  yard  that  there 
were  three  kinds  of  saws.  He  could  tell 
by  the  sounds  they  made.  And  still  an¬ 
other  teacher  pointed  out  that  having  a 
blind  child  in  the  group  made  all  the 
teachers  freshly  aware  of  the  importance 
of  giving  all  children  a  much  wider 
range  of  sensory  experiences. 

Every  child  needs  good  experiences 
well  grounded  in  objective  reality. 
Every  child  needs  the  chance  to  do  and 

j 

to  feel,  the  chance  to  explore  and  ex¬ 
periment.  Every  child  needs  adults  about 
who  can  help  him  interpret,  and  “add- 
up.”  The  child  who  does  not  see  has  a 
need  to  experience  directly  and  com¬ 
pletely  whenever  possible.  His  “must” 
in  this  area  often  reminds  the  teacher 
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how  valuable  a  method  of  learning  this 
is  for  all  children.  “Don’t  touch’’  is  a 
cultural  taboo  that  keeps  children  from 
learning  and  from  reality. 

At  one  nursery  school  lives  a  duck, 
Mrs.  Dingle  by  name.  All  the  children 
love  to  watch  Mrs.  Dingle  have  her 
bath.  Helping  to  carry  her  to  the  pool 
gives  one  a  feeling  of  her  weight  and  the 
warmth  of  her  body  and  her  feathers. 
If  a  child  stands  close  to  the  pool  he’s 
bound  to  get  wet  since  Mrs.  Dingle  en¬ 
joys  her  bath  with  vigor  and  enthusi¬ 
asm.  He  knows  about  the  water  because 
he  helped  lug  buckets  full  of  water  to 
fill  the  pool.  The  next  time  he  hears 
someone  shout,  “Mrs.  Dingle’s  taking  a 
bath,”  or  hears  her  “hoonk,  hoonk,”  this 
child  will  know  what’s  going  on  though 
he  can’t  see  with  his  eyes.  Vision  would 
make  the  child’s  learning  much  easier. 
But  he  can  live  and  learn  effectively 
without  vision  when  he  can  do — when 


he  can  examine  and  use  materials  and 
objects  as  he  wishes. 

The  teacher  also  needs  to  let  the  child 
without  sight  know  what  is  going  on 
around  him.  “Mary  is  sitting  at  the  table 
playing  with  the  clay.  She’s  calling  you 
to  join  her,”  or  “Danny,  the  children 
are  building  a  house  of  blocks.  You’ll 
need  to  ride  your  ‘trike’  away  from 
here.”  One  blind  child  in  kindergarten 
was  upset.  She  thought  she  was  dumb 
and  slow  because  it  took  her  so  long  to 
buckle  her  own  shoes.  What  she  did  not 
realize  was  that  the  teacher  helped  the 
other  children.  Feeling  proud  of  this 
child’s  accomplishment  the  teacher  had 
let  her  work  alone! 

The  teacher  can  easily  determine  the 
meaning  of  the  child’s  environment  to 
him  if  she  will  try  to  imagine  what  his 
world  is  like.  For  example,  the  child 
who  does  not  see  undoubtedly  has  a  dif¬ 
ferent  mental  construction  of  “house” 
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than  a  sighted  child.  It  is  made  up  for 
him  of  sounds  and  echoes,  of  feelings 
and  of  smells.  He  has  to  learn  to  be 
careful  of  the  block  structures  built  by 
his  friends  because  these  are  of  value  to 
his  friends  and  not  because  they  make 
much  sense  to  him  at  first.  Later  he  will 
make  use  of  blocks  in  dramatic  play  as 
pretending  assumes  increasing  signifi¬ 
cance  for  him.  He  can  learn  to  call  this 
block  structure  a  house,  but  really  a 
house  is  a  cozy  feel  with  rooms  that  dif¬ 
fer  in  their  smells,  and  sounds.  The  hall 
is  pleasant  because  it’s  narrow.  Here 
one  can  move  freely.  The  bathroom  is 
full  of  echoes.  Mother’s  room  smells 
pleasantly  of  her  perfume.  The  rugs  are 
deep  and  smooth  and  sometimes  one 
bumps  into  the  dresser  because  there  are 
no  echoes  to  guide.  These  smells  and 
sounds  are  difficult  to  build  with  blocks. 
Explanation  and  interpretation  help.  It 
is  necessary  to  try  to  determine  the 
meaning  that  his  environment  has  to 
the  child  and  what  his  realities  are. 

It  is  also  helpful  to  the  teacher  to 
recognize  that  certain  behavior,  certain 
body  movements,  certain  postural  atti¬ 
tudes  are  meaningful  to  the  child  who 
does  not  see.  The  teacher  will  note  that 
at  times  the  child’s  head  will  be  down 
on  the  table.  He  is  listening  attentively. 
Perhaps  he  jumps  about  a  good  deal. 
“Up  and  down”  is  easier  than  “back 
and  forth”  and  it  drains  off  energy  just 
as  effectively.  Hugging  another  child 
with  much  affection  tells  him  a  lot 
about  that  child.  Here  again  the  teacher 
may  need  to  help  by  interpreting.  “Mary 
is  feeling  very  friendly  this  morning, 
Johnny.  She  wanted  you  to  know  it.” 
And  to  Mary,  “You  can  tell  Johnny 
that  you  are  glad  to  see  him.  I  think  he’d 
like  to  feel  your  new  leather  jacket.” 
“Don’t  touch”  has  often  been  taught 
too  well.  Children  need  some  help  in 
understanding  that  this  is  not  only  all 
right  but  indeed  a  splendid  way  to  learn. 


The  important  goal  with  all  children 
is  to  help  them  to  develop  self-confi¬ 
dence  and  self-assurance.  Every  child 
needs  to  develop  good  feeling  about 
himself,  to  like  himself.  Every  child 
needs  every  opportunity  to  exercise 
whatever  independence  he  is  ready  for 
and  to  do  that  which  his  body  and  mind 
and  spirit  seek  to  do.  He  needs  to  be 
able  to  be  himself.  Nursery  school  can 
offer  the  child  the  opportunities  that 
help  to  build  these  feelings. 

Nursery  School 
Teachers7  Objectives 

Attitudes  toward  himself  which  the 
child  develops  depend  almost  entirely 
on  the  attitudes  of  the  people  around 
him.  Are  they  fearful  for  him?  Are  they 
anxious?  Do  they  like  him  even  when 
he  behaves  badly?  Do  they  think  of  him 
as  a  baby?  Do  they  emphasize  his  de¬ 
fects  and  limitations  rather  than  build 
on  his  capacities?  Do  they  avoid  facing 
his  real  limitations  or  help  him  live  with 
them?  In  other  words,  do  they  have 
faith  in  him?  Do  they  know  that  blind¬ 
ness  is  not  incapacitating  but  that  how 
he  feels  about  himself  can  be  incapaci¬ 
tating? 

In  the  nursery  school  the  child  can 
have  meaningful  experiences.  He  can 
have  the  chance  to  make  his  mistakes 
“without  being  made  to  feel  that  he  is 
inherently  dumb.”  And  here  as  in  his 
home  he  can  also  be  given  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  give,  to  share  and  to  assume 
responsibility.  “Let  me  help,”  says  the 
child.  “I’ll  clean  up  the  spilled  milk.” 
“I  want  to  pass  the  cookies.”  “It’s  my 
turn.”  It  gives  a  child  quite  a  bouncy 
feeling  to  help.  It  can  fill  him  with 
pride  and  joy  that  he  is  expected  to 
help.  The  blind  child  quite  often  must 
accept  help  from  others,  so  it  is  espe¬ 
cially  important  that  he  be  given  re¬ 
sponsibilities  commensurate  with  his1 
age  and  experience  which  he  can  ca! 
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pably  fulfill.  Parents  can  give  to  their 
children  an  expression  of  honest  ap¬ 
preciation  for  help  given  and  respon¬ 
sibilities  shared.  Nursery  school  teach¬ 
ers  can  do  the  same  so  that  children 
learn  to  reach  a  little,  to  stretch  a  bit 
and  have  a  chance  to  grow. 

One  day  a  little  boy  said  something 
about  himself.  (It  will  be  seen  quite 
clearly  that  what  he  said  was  very  im¬ 
portant.  He  described  how  he  felt  about 
himself.)  This  is  the  same  little  boy  in 
the  story  at  the  beginning  of  this  article, 
Earl.  Earl  said  one  day  as  he  lay 


stretched  out  on  the  grass  resting  after 
a  busy  and  happy  morning.  “I  like  me. 
I  love  me.”  This  is  what  really  matters, 
then.  And  here,  for  this  child,  is  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  real  freedom.  He  will  not  be 
incapacitated  though  he  cannot  see  with 
his  eyes.  He  will  be  free  within  himself 
— free  to  love  other  people  and  free  to 
cope  with  reality  no  matter  how  stern 
and  unyielding,  for  he  feels  good  inside 
about  himself. 


Reprinted  by  permission  from  The  Bulletin, 
of  the  National  Association  for  Nursery  Edu¬ 
cation,  Vol.  IX,  No.  4. 


That  the  Blind  May  See 

VIRGINIA  M.  AXLINE 


A  review  of  the  history  of  man’s  strug¬ 
gle  to  achieve  dignity  and  stature  brings 
into  focus  again  and  again  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  individual’s  capacities  to 
meet  the  demands  that  confront  him  all 
along  the  way.  The  history  of  education 
relates  our  accumulating  experiences 
and  evaluations  of  these  experiences 
that  advance  our  understanding  of  hu¬ 
man  resources  and  relationships.  There 
has  been  and  will  continue  to  be  a  search 
for  increased  understanding  of  ourselves 
and  of  others — of  our  likenesses  and  our 
differences,  of  our  co-operative  efforts 
and  our  unique  individual  contribu¬ 
tions.  It  is  a  basic  concept  of  democracy 
that  we  strive  to  balance  the  scale  with 
equal  portions  of  freedom  and  responsi¬ 
bility — of  individual  rights  and  the 
pooling  of  those  individual  rights  into 
constructive,  co-operative  effort  for  en¬ 
hancement  of  the  individual  and  the 
improvement  of  society. 

Our  most  important  responsibilities 


in  the  face  of  the  pressures,  tensions, 
problems,  and  threats  of  today’s  world 
are  the  recognition,  development,  and 
utilization  of  our  capacities  in  order  to 
achieve  some  measure  of  security,  sta¬ 
bility,  and  respect — respect  for  those 
who  are  like  us  and  those  who  are  dif¬ 
ferent  from  us. 

Tragedy  of  Wasted  Ability 

There  is  great  need  to  utilize  the  ca¬ 
pacities  of  all  individuals  and  to  explore 
ways  in  which  we  might  more  effectively 
help  the  individual  realize  his  potential¬ 
ities.  There  is  also  great  need  to  explore 
the  nature  of  individual  capacity,  to  in¬ 
crease  our  understanding  of  human  be¬ 
havior,  to  learn  more  effective  ways  of 
freeing  the  capacity  of  the  individual  so 
that  he  can  make  his  own  contribution 
to  the  development  of  his  total  self  and 
of  society.  The  tragedy  of  wasted  ability 
can  perhaps  be  offset  to  some  degree  if 
we  increase  our  efforts  to  understand  the 
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individual  and  the  ways  in  which  he 
learns  to  become  an  effective  person.  If 
we  are  able  to  become  sensitive  to  those 
factors  that  either  enhance  or  restrict  in¬ 
dividual  and  group  development,  per¬ 
haps  we  can  devise  more  effective  ways 
of  meeting  the  responsibilities  of  today. 

In  recent  work  with  young  children, 
we  have  become  increasingly  aware  of 
the  limitations  of  our  understanding  of 
human  behavior  and  of  the  inadequa¬ 
cies  of  the  measures  we  use  to  assess 
ability.  There  are  so  many  inter-related, 
complex  factors  involved  in  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  child’s  personality  and 
the  functional  use  of  his  abilities.  Per¬ 
haps  this  need  to  achieve  a  more  practi¬ 
cal  understanding  of  human  behavior  is 
more  apparent  in  recent  work  with 
young  children  who  are  blind  or  who 
differ  markedly  in  any  way  from  others. 
This  whole  problem  area  of  being  able 
to  understand  and  accept  the  individual 
who  is  different  is  probably  very  much 
like  the  uneasiness  and  insecurity  we 
feel  in  dealing  with  any  situation  that 
deviates  from  our  own  personal  experi¬ 
ences  and  concepts  and  behavior. 

Blindness  of  Prejudice 
And  Ignorance 

During  the  past  ten  years  there  has 
been  a  marked  increase  in  the  incidence 
of  blindness  among  premature  infants. 
This  increase  was  due  in  large  part  to  a 
disease  that  is  known  as  retrolental 
fibroplasia.  The  degree  to  which  this 
disease  affects  the  vision  of  the  child  is 
variable,  sometimes  being  very  slight, 
sometimes  resulting  in  total  blindness. 
At  present  there  is  little  conclusive  in¬ 
formation  about  the  cause,  prevention, 
or  cure  of  this  disease.  However,  a  great 
amount  of  research  in  the  areas  of  medi¬ 
cine,  psychology,  and  education  is  focus¬ 
ing  on  this  problem,  striving  to  achieve 

[Reprinted  from  Teachers  College  Record, 
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a  more  comprehensive  and  functional 
understanding  of  individuals  who  are 
blind. 

Because  of  this  sudden  increase  in  the 
incidence  of  blindness  in  young  chil¬ 
dren,  attention  was  focused  on  a  study 
of  these  children  and  their  relationships 
with  their  parents  and  others.  The 
strangeness  of  this  disease,  and  the  un¬ 
familiarity  of  many  people  with  the  psy¬ 
chological  problems  associated  with 
blindness  in  the  young  set  these  chil¬ 
dren  apart,  since  they  were  “different.” 
The  first  reports  stated  that  these  babies 
were  also  “mentally  defective,”  because 
their  responses  and  development  were 
not  like  those  of  other  children.  For¬ 
tunately  these  early  labels  were  not  ac¬ 
cepted  without  question,  and  there  de¬ 
veloped  investigations  into  the  behavior 
of  these  children  that  challenged  the 
accuracy  of  the  early  judgments.  Now 
it  is  widely  accepted  that  it  was  not  an 
over-all  lack  of  ability  in  the  infants,  but 
the  use  of  totally  inadequate,  inappro¬ 
priate  instruments  and  methods  to  assess 
ability  which  brought  about  this  inac¬ 
curate  evaluation  of  these  young  blind 
children.  And  yet  many  a  mother  and 
father  were  given  these  evaluations  stat¬ 
ing  limitations  of  ability  without  any 
kind  of  qualifying  statement.  They  were 
issued  as  facts  although  they  had  never 
been  verified.  The  tragedies  that  this 
kind  of  irresponsible  diagnosis  brings  to 
the  parents  and  to  the  children  are  great. 
We  need  many  more  investigations  and 
studies  and  much  more  research  to  de 
termine  adequate  ways  of  achieving  an 
understanding  of  these  children  who  are 
different,  so  that  we  will  not  add  to  the' 
burden  of  the  child  who  cannot  see,  the 
total  blindness  of  prejudice  and  igno 
ranee. 

Many  people — parents,  teachers,  phy  | 
sicians,  psychologists — have  regarded  < 
blind  child  as  different  in  a  way  tha 
makes  being  different  a  personal  tragedy 
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And  the  attitudes  exhibited  toward 
these  children  many  times  create  a 
greater  handicap  for  the  child  than  the 
fact  that  he  cannot  see  with  his  eyes. 

These  handicapped  children  are  too 
often  the  victims  of  sighted  people’s 
prejudice,  fear,  apprehension,  pity,  lack 
of  confidence  in  them.  Attitudes  deter¬ 
mine  in  some  degree  the  behavior  of  in¬ 
dividuals.  If  a  person  feels  a  lack  of  con¬ 
fidence  in  the  child,  his  behavior  will 
reflect  it  in  both  individuals.  And  these 
children  have  a  special  need  for  security, 
stability,  self-respect. 

A  mother  of  two  small  boys  told  a 
group  of  parents  about  an  experience 
she  had  had  which  jolted  her  into  an 
awareness  of  her  blind  child’s  striving 
to  be  accepted  as  a  person.  Bobby,  who 
was  blind,  was  six  years  old.  He  had  a 
sighted  brother  who  was  seven.  It  was 
the  spring  of  the  year  and  the  mother, 
looking  out  the  kitchen  window,  no¬ 
ticed  a  “first  robin”  out  in  a  tree  in  the 
yard.  She  called  the  older  boy  by  name 
to  come  and  see  the  robin.  He  ran  out 
to  look.  When  he  and  his  mother  re¬ 
turned  to  the  living  room  where  Bobby 
had  been  left,  they  found  him  crying 
bitterly.  She  hurried  over  to  him,  asked 
him  if  he  had  hurt  himself.  Bobby 
sobbed,  “I’m  crying  because  I  want  you 
to  call  me  to  see  the  robin,  too.” 

A  five-year-old  blind  girl  described 
a  Christmas  tree  that  she  had  “seen.” 
She  said  it  was  “sharp  and  smooth  and 
hot  and  smelly.”  A  sighted  child  scoffed, 
“It  doesn’t  look  that  way  at  all.  You 
can’t  see!”  The  five-year-old  then  asked 
her  sighted  friend  what  she  thought  the 
tree  looked  like  and  received  the  reply, 
“Oh,  it’s  big  and  green  and  all  kinds  of 
lights  and  colors.”  But  the  five-year-old 
replied  with  assurance,  “My  way,  I  see 
it  sharp  and  smooth  and  hot  and 
smelly.”  The  descriptions  of  the  tree  are 
different,  but  each  one  is  significant  and 
meaningful  to  the  child  who  gave  it. 
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Observing  and  studying  the  inner 
strengths  a  young  child  utilizes  in  his 
efforts  to  overcome  his  problems,  one 
gains  renewed  respect  for  the  capacities 
of  the  individual  and  a  confidence  in 
those  strengths. 

Organic  Blindness 
Least  Handicapping 

When  a  child  is  blind  and  is  regarded 
with  fear,  disappointment,  and  rejection 
by  others,  it  is  difficult  for  him  to  over¬ 
come  the  handicap  of  other  persons’ 
prejudices  against  him.  If  he  is  not  ac¬ 
cepted  as  a  person,  if  he  does  not  experi¬ 
ence  respect  and  love,  if  he  does  not  feel 
that  others  regard  him  as  worth  while, 
the  concept  of  himself  that  he  develops 
is  confused,  inadequate.  It  is  difficult,  if 
not  impossible,  for  an  individual  to  ac¬ 
cept  and  respect  others  if  he  has  not 
experienced  a  feeling  of  being  accepted 
and  respected. 

When  we  have  the  opportunity  to 
work  with  these  young  blind  children 
and  observe  them  striving  to  accept  their 
blindness  and  go  beyond  that  to  the 
development  of  adequate  ways  of  meet¬ 
ing  the  problems  of  exploring  and  un¬ 
derstanding  their  world  of  unseen  things 
and  people,  we  have  a  glimpse  at  the 
tremendous  drive  and  capacity  that  is 
within  the  individual — a  capacity  that 
can  develop  adequately  wrhen  opportun¬ 
ities  provide  the  kinds  of  understanding 
and  communication  that  free  it. 

But  there  is  still  so  much  that  we 
need  to  learn.  There  are  so  many  rea¬ 
sons  why  people  cannot  see — and  or¬ 
ganic  blindness  is  probably  the  least 
handicapping  of  these. 

When  we  stop  to  think  of  the  tre¬ 
mendous  demands  placed  upon  people 
today  and  realize  the  great  pressures  and 
tensions  that  people  live  with  daily,  we 
need  to  rely  upon  the  inner  resources  of 
individuals.  If  we  can  direct  our  efforts 
to  a  more  intensive  study  of  the  way 
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in  which  even  the  very  young  child  can 
rind  does  overcome  these  obstacles,  per¬ 
haps  we  will  be  able  to  develop  with 
this  increased  understanding  more  effec¬ 
tive  ways  of  helping  all  of  the  “blind” 
to  see. 

Who  Is  Different? 

Johnny,  aged  eight,  had  been  totally 
blind  since  birth.  He  could  not  “see”  in 
the  same  way  the  other  children  could. 
And  he  had  developed  certain  manner¬ 
isms  to  relieve  his  nervous  tensions.  In  a 
strange  place  he  was  too  uncertain  to 
run  wildly  ahead,  and  so  he  did  his  run¬ 
ning  in  one  spot,  by  jumping  up  and 
down  and  patting  his  hands  together. 
The  children  jibed  at  him  and  called 
him  “crazy.”  He  ran  home  and  asked  his 
mother  what  “crazy”  meant  and  why  the 
children  called  him  “crazy.”  She  ex¬ 
plained  that  it  meant  he  didn’t  do  what 
other  children  did.  And  that  if  he  would 
stop  doing  these  things  that  made  him 
so  different  they  would  not  call  him 
names.  He  was  frustrated  and  confused. 
“But,  Mommy,”  he  cried  in  his  despera¬ 
tion,  “What  do  other  children  do?  If 
they  don’t  do  what  I  do,  I  don’t  call 
them  crazy  and  say  they  are  different!” 

It  is  a  hard  question  to  answer.  The 
problem  of  acceptance  and  understand¬ 
ing  and  tolerance  is  perhaps  one  of  the 
most  difficult  we  face  today.  If  we  can 
only  learn  to  accept  and  respect  simi¬ 
larities  and  differences  and  to  permit 
each  individual  to  make  his  own  contri¬ 
bution  in  his  own  unique  way,  then  we 
shall  be  utilizing  more  effectively  our 
human  resources. 

And  if,  by  our  exploratory  studies  and 
research,  we  can  learn  to  appreciate  and 
utilize  the  value  of  differences  as  well 
as  of  similarities,  then  perhaps  we  can 
become  more  effective  in  all  interper¬ 
sonal  and  intercultural  relations. 


New  Officers  Elected 

The  1954  Convention  of  the  National 
Rehabilitation  Association,  held  in 
Baltimore  last  October,  was  the  occasion 
also  for  the  election  of  officers  of  various 
sections,  in  two  of  which  workers  for  I 
the  blind  are  particularly  interested. 

The  National  Council  of  State  Agen¬ 
cies  for  the  Blind  elected  Howard  Pa- 
trem,  of  Indiana,  as  president.  H.  A. 
Wood,  of  North  Carolina,  is  vice  presi¬ 
dent.  George  Dauth,  of  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  State  Council  for  the  Blind,  is 
secretary;  and  Howard  Hansen  of  South 
Dakota,  treasurer. 

The  National  Association  of  Sheltered 
Workshops  and  Homebound  Programs 
(formerly  the  National  Committee  on 
Sheltered  Workshops  and  Homebound 
Programs)  is  organized  with  Emil  A. 
Trapani,  of  the  Institute  for  the  Crip¬ 
pled  and  Disabled,  president;  Robert 
Will  of  the  Detroit  League  for  the 
Handicapped,  vice-president;  Mrs.  Eliza¬ 
beth  Wagner  of  the  National  Society 
for  Crippled  Children  and  Adults,  sec¬ 
retary;  William  J.  Maund,  Jr.,  of  the  1 
Philadelphia  Society  for  Crippled  Chil- 
dren  and  Adults,  treasurer.  Fourteen 
other  persons  in  addition  to  these  offi-  ; 
cers  comprise  the  executive  committee. 

Civil  Service  Announcement 

Mr.  Maurice  I.  Tynan,  Chief,  Services 
for  the  Blind  of  the  Office  of  Vocational 
Rehabilitation,  has  issued  an  announce¬ 
ment  calling  attention  to  the  Civil  Serv¬ 
ice  examination,  Announcement  No. 
434 — Stenographers  and  Typists,  issued  ] 
November  9,  1954,  for  jobs  in  Washing-  1 
ton,  D.  C.,  and  vicinity. 

This  examination  is  open  to  qualified  \ 
blind  persons.  There  is  no  closing  date. 
Copies  of  the  announcement  may  be 
secured  from  the  Regional  Office  of  the 
Civil  Service  Commission. 
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Counseling  the  Client 
with  Useful  Vision 

SIMON  HOFFMAN 


Almost  everyone  has  some  areas  of 
emotional  involvement.  A  person  who 
is  in  any  way  disabled  or  whose  func¬ 
tioning  is  in  some  manner  impaired 
frequently  has  this  as  one  of  his  areas 
of  emotional  involvement.  As  he  dis¬ 
cusses  the  use  he  is  still  able  to  make  of 
his  impaired  member  or  organ  the 
client  often  provides  many  clues  and 
even  direct  statements  about  his  under¬ 
standing  and  acceptance  of  his  impair¬ 
ment,  his  feeling  about  it  and  what  it 
means  to  him.  During  this  discussion, 
the  attentive  counselor  can  also  learn 
a  great  deal  about  this  individual’s 
usual  patterns  of  adjusting  and  his  cur¬ 
rent  means  of  coping  with  his  social 
and  physical  environment. 

This  article  discusses  the  topic  in  re¬ 
lation  to  visual  impairment.  However, 
it  is  felt  that  this  diagnostic  and  coun¬ 
seling  tool  does  have  a  generalized  ap¬ 
plicability  to  almost  any  group  served 
in  counseling. 

Workers  having  a  professional  inter¬ 
est  in  the  rehabilitation  of  the  blind 
have  long  made  diagnostic  and  counsel¬ 
ing  use  of  the  ophthalmologist’s  report. 
Such  basic  information  as  onset,  eti¬ 
ology,  diagnosis,  prognosis,  visual  acuity 
with  and  without  correction  and  plot¬ 
ting  of  visual  fields  has  provided  us 
with  objective  scientific  reality.  This 
reality  should  be  an  important  part  of 
both  the  client’s  and  counselor’s  under¬ 
standing. 


There  is  often  a  real  discrepancy  be¬ 
tween  the  client’s  actual  “use  of  vision’’ 
(as  the  client  discusses  with  the  coun¬ 
selor  what  use  and  how  much  use  he 
leels  he  is  able  to  make  of  his  impaired 
vision)  and  his  potential  visual  ability 
as  indicated  by  the  ophthalmologist’s 
report.  What  does  it  mean?  What  is  the 
value  of  understanding  the  client’s  “use 
of  vision’’? 

With  estimates  of  the  totally  blind  at 
approximately  25  per  cent  of  the  “le¬ 
gally  blind”*  population,  and  with  per¬ 
haps  five  per  cent  of  the  population 
with  some  major  visual  malfunction, 
the  implication  is  rather  evident  that 
understanding  of  a  client’s  “useful 
vision”  in  supplementing  the  ophthal¬ 
mologist’s  report  may  be  widely  appli¬ 
cable  and  thus  quite  important.  Further 
analysis  suggests  the  hypothesis  that  a 
client’s  “use  of  vision”  may  be  signifi¬ 
cantly  related  to  his  perceptions  of  his 
self  and  of  his  basic  needs. 

Lowenfeld,  Young,  and  Sommers  (see 
references)  present  sound  psychological 
understanding  of  the  relation  of  visual 
efficiency  to  personality  factors  and  to 
adjustment. 

In  the  U.S.A.  the  most  widely  accepted 
definition  of  “legal  blindness”  is  found  in  the 
Federal  social  security  statutes.  It  is  clearly 
worded  in  ophthalmic  terms:  “Visual  acuity  of 
20/200  or  less  in  the  better  eye  with  correcting 
lenses;  or  visual  acuity  greater  than  20/200. 
but  with  a  limitation  of  the  fields  of  vision  such 
that  the  widest  diameter  of  the  visual  field  sub¬ 
tends  an  angle  no  greater  than  20  degrees.” 
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Areas  of  Useful  Vision 

Even  limited  vision  may  be  useful  in 
social  communications,  to  recognize 
people  in  order  to  meet  or  avoid  them. 
It  may  provide  the  perception  for  social 
amenities  regarding  appearances,  dress, 
health,  etc.  In  travel,  it  can  help  in  in¬ 
dependently  identifying  the  desired 
bus,  train  or  street  car,  by  name  or 
number  or  color.  It  is  a  help  in  crossing 
streets  and  avoiding  potential  accident 
hazards.  To  be  sure,  a  trained,  well- 
oriented  totally  blind  person  can  man¬ 
age  adequately  with  a  cane  with  only 
an  occasional  necessary  request  for  as¬ 
sistance,  relying  on  his  other  senses  and 
his  orientation.  It  is  in  this  area  that 
we  can  identify  the  individual  with 
only  barest  light  perception,  whose  ex¬ 
treme  need  for  independence  may  com¬ 
pel  him  to  travel  without  a  cane  and 
without  requesting  even  necessary  as¬ 
sistance. 

Mr.  S.  is  a  bright  young  man  in  his 
late  twenties.  While  his  ophthalmologic 
report  indicates  “nil”  vision,  Mr.  S. 
claims  he  has  a  little  vision  out  of  the 
corner  of  his  eye,  which  he  uses  in  trav¬ 
eling  everywhere  by  himself.  He  uses  all 
means  of  transportation  and  without 
the  aid  of  a  cane.  He  has  stated,  “De¬ 
pending  on  how  I  feel,  I  can  sometimes 
see  better.”  Regarding  traveling  about, 
he  says,  “it  makes  me  feel  wonderful  to 
see  that  I  need  no  help  from  anyone.” 

It  may  also  identify  the  person  who 
cannot  accept  the  cane  as  an  identifica¬ 
tion  with  blindness,  although  he  may 
be  able  to  ask  for  help  where  needed. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  are  some  se¬ 
verely  visually  handicapped  “not  blind 
individuals  who  use  a  cane  in  order  to 
be  identified  with  the  blind  and  so  se¬ 
cure  help  without  having  to  ask  for  it. 

The  ability  and  degree  of  color  dis¬ 
crimination  have  much  value  in  daily 
living  and  vocational  planning.  Recog¬ 
nition  of  color  and  sound  use  of  color 


may  be  helpful  to  the  person  with  lim¬ 
ited  vision  as  an  aid  or  guide  in  co¬ 
ordination  and  spatial  perception  in 
traveling  about,  in  participating  in  so¬ 
cial  and  recreational  activities  as  danc¬ 
ing  or  handicrafts,  in  required  moving 
around  on  the  job  and  in  many  ma¬ 
chine  and  other  operations.  However,  i 
this  information  rarely  appears  on  an 
ophthalmologist’s  report. 


Visual  Reading 

Visual  reading  is  one  indication  of 
the  “use  of  vision”  in  an  activity  hav¬ 
ing  high  visual  demands.  The  ophthal- 
mological  report  is  usually  clear  about 
the  diagnosis  and  for  several  eye  con¬ 
ditions  the  limitations  are  prescribed 
axiomatically.  How  many  of  our  20/200- 
with-best-correction  “blind”  clients  are 
able  to  read  normal  newsprint  and 
normal  bookprint  from  15  to  20  min¬ 
utes  at  a  stretch  without  undue  strain? 
How  many  of  these  clients  can  main¬ 
tain  such  continuous  reading  periods 
writh  only  a  five  to  15  minute  rest  inter¬ 
val  necessary? 

Ordinarily,  individuals  who  are  “le¬ 
gally  blind”  have  been  found  to  be 
unable  to  handle  a  job  having  high 
visual  demands. 

However,  Mr.  Z.,  age  55,  continues  to 
function  on  his  job  as  controller  and 
office  manager  although  he  is  consid¬ 
ered  “legally  blind.”  His  vision  is 
20/200  with  no  loss  of  field.  His  oph¬ 
thalmologist  indicates  that  he  may  use 
his  vision  as  he  desires,  with  his  own 
feeling  of  strain  as  his  limits.  He  has 
worked  out  a  method  of  doing  his  close 
visual  bookkeeping  for  45  minutes  of 
each  hour.  During  the  other  15  min¬ 
utes  of  each  hour  he  takes  care  of  his 
less  visually  demanding  office  manager 
duties.  His  adequate  performance  on 
his  job  is  attested  to  by  his  pay  incre¬ 
ment  from  $60  per  week  when  he  started 
to  $100  per  week  18  months  later. 
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How  close  must  the  print  be  held?  Is 
close  holding  of  reading  matter  for  this 
client  a  source  of  concern  or  embarrass¬ 
ment?  As  Mr.  A.  stated  during  one  in¬ 
terview,  “while  I  can  read  the  news¬ 
paper,  I  never  read  in  a  public  place 
since  I  feel  people  are  staring  at  me  be¬ 
cause  I  hold  the  paper  so  close.  How¬ 
ever,  I  do  read  when  I  am  at  home.” 
Mr.  D.,  another  client,  indicated  “while 
I  can  fill  out  the  usual  employment  ap¬ 
plication  blank  for  myself,  I  usually  ask 
for  help  because  it  is  so  much  easier.” 
Is  this  the  type  of  dependent  person 
who  “often  asks  for  help  because  it  is 
so  much  easier”  even  in  many  other 
areas  where  he  can  possibly  perform 
adequately?  Which  “partial  vision” 
client  should  not  read  or  do  close  visual 
work?  Some,  because  of  their  non-ac¬ 
ceptance  and  non-understanding  of 
their  visual  limitations,  compulsively 
think  of  themselves  only  in  terms  of 
such  visually  demanding  activity  and 
insist  on  doing  it  regardless  of  the  ulti¬ 
mate  detriment  to  themselves  and  im¬ 
pairment  of  their  own  potential  quality 
and  quantity  performance. 

How  does  lighting  affect  the  client’s 
“use  of  vision?”  Does  he  see  better  in 
bright  sunlight,  in  the  shade  or  on  a 
cloudy  day?  Does  he  see  better  at  twi¬ 
light  or  at  night?  Is  artificial  light  bet¬ 
ter  than  natural  light?  Which  is  more 
helpful,  fluorescent  or  incandescent 
lighting,  diffused  or  spot-lighting  or 
over-the-shoulder  lighting? 

Significance  of 
Client's  Attitude 

As  the  client  talks  about  his  use  of 
vision,  we  can  frequently  perceive  much 
“free”  expression  (verbal,  tonal,  man¬ 
nerism,  facial  and  gestural)  of  his  feel¬ 
ing  about  himself  as  a  handicapped 
person.  Mr.  C.,  a  strong,  husky  active 
man  in  his  early  fifties,  recently  became 
blind.  As  the  counselor  attempted  to 


discuss  with  him  what  use  he  is  able  to 
make  of  his  little  remaining  vision  he 
replied  that  he  had  been  immobilized 
and  overwhelmed  by  despair  and  help¬ 
lessness:  “There  is  nothing  left  for  me 
to  hope  for.”  His  loss  of  vision  was  a 
tremendous  blow  to  his  ego.  “I  used 
to  come  home  with  pay  and  a  bag  of 
groceries.  Now  I  am  nobody.  Better  a 
man  lose  a  leg.  I  am  better  off  dead.” 
This  client  was  much  more  concerned 
with  his  “affliction”  than  with  discuss¬ 
ing  his  work  history  and  training  and 
in  attempting  to  relate  his  remaining 
other-than-visual  skills  to  new  job  goals. 
Obviously  this  client  still  needed  much 
help  with  expressing  his  feelings  and 
accepting  himself  before  he  could  mo¬ 
bilize  his  resources  in  vocational  plan¬ 
ning. 

Mrs.  Z.,  a  woman  in  her  late  forties, 
appeared  very  hesitant  and  fearful.  Her 
ophthalmological  report  indicates  light 
perception  only  in  one  eye  and  20/200 
(the  upper  limits  of  “legal  blindness”) 
in  the  other  eye.  While  she  is  able  to 
read  newsprint  and  distinguish  colors, 
she  states,  “If  I  look  at  one  thing  stead¬ 
ily  I  get  a  terrific  headache.”  With  tears 
she  voices  her  feelings  about  her  loss  of 
vision  and  her  problem  in  adjusting  to 
non-central  vision,  stating,  “I  have 
many  embarrassing  incidents  when  I 
bump  into  people  or  objects.”  She 
further  points  out  how  strongly  she 
feels  about  having  to  ask  others  for 
help,  stating,  “I  don’t  find  personal 
things  so  hard  but  I  have  a  lot  of  diffi¬ 
culty  with  the  outside  world.”  She  ex¬ 
plains  this  further  in  remarks  she  hears 
people  make  about  her  inferring  that 
she  is  able  to  see  and  get  around  and 
that  her  blindness  is  simply  an  act. 
This,  of  course,  aggravates  her  a  great 
deal.  As  she  said,  “At  times  it  makes 
me  feel  I  want  to  withdraw  from  every¬ 
body  and  everything.  This  in-between 
state  (some  useful  vision)  is  more  tor- 
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t lire  lor  me  than  being  completely 
blind.” 

Psychologically  we  try  to  help  a 
client  understand  his  adjustment  or 
problem  by  evaluating  with  him  his 
effective  use  of  himself,  his  abilities  and 
capacities.  It  is  obvious  from  the  above 
discussion  that  this  tool  can  be  a  valu¬ 
able  supplement  to  the  ophthalmologi- 
cal  report.  It  can  provide  additional  in¬ 
formation  about  the  client’s  current  use 
ol  his  vision  which  is  frequently  signifi¬ 
cantly  related  to  his  understanding,  ac¬ 
ceptance  and  adjustment  to  his  handi¬ 
cap.  It  has  also  been  very  helpful  for 
this  counselor  to  be  able  to  observe  the 
client  in  a  performance  situation — a 
testing  or  work  situation — to  help  the 
client  evaluate  and  understand  (reality 
test)  his  use  of  vision. 

Mr.  E.  was  being  re  trained  in  power 
sewing  machine  operation.  He  would 
block  completely  at  our  attempted  in¬ 
structions  in  use  of  the  needle-threader. 
Instead  he  would  spend  ten  minutes  at¬ 
tempting  to  thread  the  needle  visually. 
Other  sewing  machine  operators  using 
the  needle-threader  have  been  able  to 
thread  the  needle  in  a  matter  of  sec¬ 
onds.  While  many  sighted  operators 
normally  do  use  the  needle-threader,  it 
is  considered  a  virtual  necessity  for  the 
visually  impaired  operator.  In  further 


contacts  with  Mr.  E.  attempts  would 
be  made  to  help  him  express  his  feel¬ 
ings  about  using  the  needle-threader  as 
a  reality-testing  of  himself  as  a  blind 
person. 

The  information  about  actual  “use 
ol  vision  and  its  implications  in  terms 
of  adjustment  to  handicap  are  used  by 
the  counselor  in  a  manifold  manner.  It 
supplements  the  factual  material  in  the 
ophthalmological  report  so  necessary  to 
vocational  appraisal  and  planning  and 
at  the  same  time  cues  possible  problem 
areas  in  adjustment  to  which  the  coun¬ 
selor  should  be  sensitive.  With  this 
kind  of  understanding  the  counselor 
can  so  modify  his  counseling  tech¬ 
niques  and  areas  of  emphasis  to  serve 
most  adequately  the  individual  needs 
of  the  client.  We  can  thus  help  the 
client  sharpen  his  focus  and  facilitate 
his  arriving  at  job  objectives  and  set  up 
a  sound  training  plan.  This  under¬ 
standing  is  also  useful  in  introducing 
the  client  to  the  training  situation  and 
for  planning  his  seating  within  the 
work  group  so  that  he  can  begin  to 
communicate  with  individuals  who  may 
have  worked  out  some  satisfactory  solu¬ 
tions  to  similar  problems.  And  this 
understanding  is  especially  valuable  in 
helping  the  client  in  his  orientation 
and  actual  placement  on  the  job. 
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Rehabilitation  and 
Schools  for  the  Blind 

FRANCIS  M.  ANDREWS 


In  1920  congress  passed  an  Act  author¬ 
izing  the  establishment  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Rehabilitation.  Nine  years 
later  the  State  Department  of  Rehabili¬ 
tation  in  Maryland  was  established.  We 
are  impressed  by  its  growth  and  expan¬ 
sion,  for  in  those  early  years  the  staff 
was  small;  money  was  scarce;  and  few 
workers  were  trained.  Here  in  Alary- 
lancl  most  of  the  work  was  done  with 
the  orthopedic  group,  probably  be¬ 
cause  the  League  for  Crippled  Chil¬ 
dren  was  an  established  organization 
and  was  quick  to  give  the  Department 
of  Rehabilitation  many  of  the  people 
with  whom  they  were  working,  and  lack 
of  money  did  not  allow  for  expansion. 
As  late  as  1942  there  was  little  being 
done  for  the  blind  by  that  department. 
Many  people  were  critical,  perhaps 
justly  so,  but  if  one  really  studied  the 
situation,  one  had  to  admit  that  it  was 
impossible  for  this  group  to  work  with 
every  exceptional  child.  As  money  be¬ 
came  available,  new  fields  were  ex¬ 
plored.  Each  year  this  department  ex¬ 
tends  its  services,  but  there  is  still  much 
to  be  done. 

There  have  been  times  when  the  De¬ 


partment  of  Rehabilitation  has  been 
criticized  by  its  clients  as  being  ex¬ 
tremely  slow.  Clients,  however,  should 
realize  that  the  case  load  of  the  worker 
is  probably  a  heavy  one  and  that,  if  the 
worker  is  to  do  a  truly  good  job,  he  has 
got  to  find  the  proper  position  for  his 
client  and  not  offer  him  any  job  that 
might  be  available.  Exceptional  people 
should  be  cognizant  of  the  fact  that 
they  are  in  the  minority  and  that  the 
public  as  a  whole  classifies  them  into 
groups:  the  blind,  deaf,  crippled,  tu¬ 
bercular,  epileptic,  cardiac,  mentally  re¬ 
tarded,  etc. 

War-time  Experience 

The  public,  up  to  a  few  years  ago, 
was  not  too  much  concerned  about 
these  people.  World  Wars  I  and  II 
probably  helped  the  employment  status 
of  all  these  so-called  handicapped  peo¬ 
ple,  for  labor  became  scarce  and  em¬ 
ployers  were  willing  to  try  anyone.  The 
result  was  astounding,  for  many  began 
to  succeed  and  demonstrate  to  their  em¬ 
ployers  that  they  could  turn  out  just  as 
much  work,  if  not  more,  than  the 
normal  employee.  This  really  posed  a 
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problem,  for  the  regular  worker  did  not 
like  to  be  shown  up.  Real  placement 
became  a  science.  The  rehabilitation 
counselor  realized  that  after  the  wars 
each  worker  had  to  fit  a  particular  job, 
not  only  in  doing  the  work,  but  in  his 
ability  to  get  along  with  his  fellow 
worker.  Having  a  handicapped  worker 
fail  at  his  assigned  task  far  too  often 
meant  the  door  was  closed  in  that  shop 
to  any  other  men  thus  handicapped. 
The  employer  failed  to  realize  that  the 
man  who  did  not  measure  up  was  an 
individual  and  did  not  represent  the 
entire  group. 

Those  of  us  in  special  schools  were 
often  criticized  bv  rehabilitation  work- 

j 

ers,  who  would  tell  us  we  were  not 
teaching  the  right  things,  or  that  our 
students  did  not  know  how  to  work,  or 
had  exalted  ideas  of  their  own  value. 
Perhaps  to  some  extent  this  was  true. 
But,  should  we  teach  only  a  trade  to  a 
handicapped  boy  or  girl?  Haven’t  they 
the  same  right  to  a  general  education  as 
their  normal  brothers  and  sisters?  Be¬ 
ing  handicapped  does  not  necessarily 
mean  he  will  know  how  to  work  any 
better  than  the  so-called  normal  stu¬ 
dent.  To  be  honest,  he  probably  won’t 
know  how  to  work  as  well,  for  he  has 
seldom  had  an  opportunity  for  actual 
work  experience.  This  is  through  no 
fault  of  his,  nor  of  the  school.  Then, 
too,  if  he  does  have  a  high  opinion  of  his 
own  work,  is  that  so  different  from  the 
average  high  school  or  college  senior 
who  looks  out  on  the  world  and  says: 
“Here  I  am,  you  lucky  people”? 

Attend  to  the  Individual  Needs 

I  believe  that  the  rehabilitation  coun¬ 
selor  should  be  in  a  position  to  visit  the 
special  schools  so  he  can  know  the  pu¬ 
pils  and  the  teachers.  The  student’s  file 
should  be  available  to  the  counselor 
and  every  effort  should  be  made  by  the 
school  to  co-operate.  I  do  not  believe 


a  couple  of  visits  a  year  is  adequate,  un¬ 
less  those  visits  begin  at  the  ninth  grade 
level. 

I  find  that  the  boy  or  girl  graduating 
from  high  school  is  generally  most  con¬ 
cerned  as  to  what  he  or  she  is  going  to 
do.  If  college  has  been  chosen,  there 
are  many  plans  to  be  made,  and  these 
should  be  done  well  in  advance  so  that 
the  senior  is  not  worried  to  death  dur¬ 
ing  his  last  term  wondering  what  is  go¬ 
ing  to  take  place.  When  this  happens, 
the  client  begins  to  question  just  what 
rehabilitation  is  going  to  do  for  him 
and,  frankly,  he  becomes  discouraged. 
The  counselor  must  realize  he  is  deal¬ 
ing  with  individuals,  some  of  whom 
may  have  definite  ideas  of  what  they 
want  to  do.  Fortunate  is  the  student 
who  has  a  clear  idea  of  what  he  desires 
to  do  for  his  life  work,  but  sometimes 
this  is  most  frustrating  to  the  counselor 
Avho  knows  it  may  be  easier  to  place  a 
blind  person  as  a  dictaphone  operator 
than  it  is  to  place  his  client  as  a  teacher, 
physio-therapist,  or  efficiency  expert. 
True,  it  is  more  difficult  to  place  blind 
people  in  such  fields,  but  have  we  the 
right  to  say  to  that  blind  person,  “No, 
you  cannot  prepare  for  this  work”?  II 
realize  that  public  funds  are  being 
used,  but  I  just  do  not  believe  they  are' 
wasted  when  a  blind  person  is  given  the  I 
opportunity  to  train  for  something  he 
actually  wants  to  do. 

On  the  whole,  we  have  been  very  for¬ 
tunate  here  at  the  Maryland  School  for 
the  Blind  in  having  dose  contact  with 
the  Office  of  Rehabilitation  in  Balti- 1 
more.  There  has  been  a  desire  for  co- 
operation  for  we  both  know  we  are 
working  for  the  individual. 

A  1943-1954  History 

It  will  be  interesting  to  see  what  has 
happened  to  the  223  students  who  have 
left  the  Maryland  School  for  the  Blind 
since  June  1943. 
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One  has  joined  a  religious  order. 

Two  are  ill. 

Six  have  died. 

Twenty-five  have  either  gone  to  sight 
conservation  classes,  or  entered  regular 
classes  for  seeing  children. 

Fifty- two  are  mentally  retarded,  many 
of  whom  are  unemployable,  but: 

Sixty-one  of  the  non-graduates  are 
employed.  Included  in  the  list  of  em¬ 
ployed  are  a  number  of  our  girls,  who 
are  married  and  are  homemakers.  Some 
of  these  are  also  employed  in  industry, 
but  I  believe  that  those  homemakers 
are  just  as  much  employed  as  those 
working  in  industry. 

Thirty-nine  students  graduated  from 
the  school,  or  from  public  high  school. 
Of  this  number,  23  went  to  college  (12 


of  them  still  in  college),  the  remainder 
being  employed.  So,  too,  are  the  16 
graduates  who  had  additional  training. 
The  Department  of  Rehabilitation  has 
certainly  interviewed  and  worked  with 
a  very  large  number  of  these  students. 
They  have  spent  hours  of  time  on  some 
and  thousands  of  dollars  on  them.  Of 
the  101  who  were  old  enough  to  be  em¬ 
ployed,  exclusive  of  those  attending 
college,  we  believe  88  are  employed.  All 
of  this  would  not  be  possible  without 
complete  co-operation  between  the 
school  and  the  Department  of  Voca¬ 
tional  Rehabilitation.  Any  school  can 
have  this  service  for  the  asking.  It  is 
there.  Make  use  of  it  and  thereby  as¬ 
sist  your  boys  and  girls  to  find  their 
places  in  the  world. 


Recreation  and  the  Aged  Blind 


AARON  SOLOMON 


It  is  indeed  ironical  that  the  average 
American  can  look  forward  to  an  in¬ 
creased  life  span  and  at  the  same  time 
find  himself  unwanted  in  his  later  years, 
with  free  time  and  little  to  do.  While 
he  may  meet  his  economic  needs  from  a 
Social  Security  pension,  savings  or  old 
age  assistance,  he  may  find  that  the  zest 
for  living  is  missing. 

Recreation  is  defined  as  “refreshment 
by  means  of  some  pastime,  agreeable  ex¬ 
ercise,  or  the  like.”  All  of  us  spend  some 
time  in  recreation  of  various  kinds.  Rec¬ 
reation  is  sought  for  in  our  leisure  time. 
Leisure  lias  been  described  as  a  comple¬ 
ment  of  labor — a  reward  to  those  who 
work.  We  will  find  these  descriptions  of 
recreation  and  leisure  important  as  we 
consider  the  “leisure  time”  of  aged  indi¬ 
viduals  and  particularly  the  aged  blind. 


Recreation  was  not  always  so  separate 
from  the  daily  work.  The  modern  in¬ 
dustrial  process,  with  the  individual  do¬ 
ing  only  part  of  the  total  production, 
and  the  high  tempo  of  our  age  affects 
all  strata  of  the  working  population. 
One  might  almost  state  that  there  is  a 
constant  need  for  recreation  as  a  release 
from  the  tensions  of  modern  living. 

The  individual  lays  the  groundwork 
for  his  “later  years”  through  his  life 
experiences.  This  is  especially  true  of 
recreational  experiences.  The  recreation 
one  seeks  out  or  participates  in  when 
younger  is  the  kind  that  one  is  familiar 
with  as  an  older  person.  Much  has  been 
written  concerning  American  preoccu¬ 
pation  with  spectator  sports  and  mass 
entertainment  media  such  as  motion 
pictures,  TV,  radio,  and  to  a  lesser 
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extent,  theatre.  Even  when  there  is  per¬ 
sonal  participation,  the  average  Ameri¬ 
can  interests  are  baseball,  football, 
basketball  or  tennis.  For  most  of  us, 
these  sports  will  not  be  the  ones  that  we 
can  physically  engage  in  during  the 
later  years.  Relatively  few  individuals 
— although  the  numbers  are  increasing 
— are  interested  in  hobbies,  adult  educa¬ 
tion  or  cultural  pursuits.  Few  individu¬ 
als  engage  in  community  work,  and  to 
most  people  this  kind  of  work  seems  not 
too  important.  With  this  frame  of  ref¬ 
erence,  I  would  like  to  consider  the 
problems  of  the  aged  and  the  aged  blind 
in  relation  to  recreation. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  about  to 
per  cent  of  our  total  population  is  over 
65  and  that  the  number  of  aged  will  in¬ 
crease  in  numbers  and  percentage-wise 
in  the  years  ahead.  Since  many  indi¬ 
viduals  become  blind  in  their  50s  and 
60s,  greater  longevity  will  mean  an  in¬ 
creased  number  of  aged  blind  persons. 

The  number  of  older  people  not  gain¬ 
fully  employed  is  also  bound  to  increase 
in  the  years  ahead.  This  is  important 
in  considering  our  problem  since  our 
culture  places  a  high  premium  on  in¬ 
dependence,  work  and  economic  success. 
Within  the  family  configuration,  the 
husband’s  relation  to  his  wife  and  chil¬ 
dren  is  highly  related  to  economic  suc¬ 
cess  and  the  social  status  of  the  man’s 
job.  When  the  man  is  threatened  by  job 
loss  or  sharply  reduced  earnings,  both 
the  man’s  and  the  family’s  status  are 
affected.  Neither  individuals  nor  the 
community  have  been  able  to  completely 
accept  as  an  alternative  to  work,  the 
pursuit  of  a  hobby,  recreation  or  com¬ 
munity  work  which  does  not  carry  com¬ 
pensation.  It  is  not  in  the  purview  of  this 
paper  to  deal  with  the  emotional  prob¬ 
lems  that  come  to  the  fore  as  the  adult 
enters  the  older  years,  nor  with  the 
physical  ailments  and  other  problems 
that  he  faces. 


I  he  blind,  older  adult,  like  his  sighted 
brother  and  sister,  finds  himself,  eco¬ 
nomically,  the  unwanted  man  or 
woman.  Since  work  has  such  high  cul¬ 
tural  status,  his  leisure  time  can  well  be 
a  frustrating  bitter  experience.  His  total 
day  is  now  free  time,  and  the  sighted 
look  upon  him  as  unable  to  continue 
his  normal  life  without  a  good  deal  of 
help.  If  he  spends  most  of  his  time  at 
home,  he  becomes  a  “problem”  to  his 
relatives  or  friends.  With  the  double 
handicap  of  age  and  blindness,  what 
does  life  hold? 

Basic  Needs  Universal, 

Program  Different  in  Degree 

The  basic  needs  of  human  beings  are 
the  same  for  the  aged  blind.  They  need 
opportunities  for  self  expression,  ap¬ 
proval  and  security,  and  need  “to  be¬ 
long.”  They  need  friendship,  recogni¬ 
tion,  status,  and  group  acceptance  all 
the  more,  because  their  fears  of  loneli¬ 
ness,  or  being  unwanted,  of  having  to 
accept  inferior  status  have  a  basis  in 
fact.  Their  loneliness  is  due  not  only  to 
loss  of  old  friends,  but  to  the  social  iso¬ 
lation  resulting  from  the  handicap,  and 
the  inability  to  adjust  to  the  environ¬ 
ment.  The  person  of  independent  means 
often  finds  his  enforced  idleness  just  as 
demoralizing  as  the  economically  un¬ 
derprivileged.  He,  too,  can  be  helped  by 
a  group  experience. 

In  our  experience,  we  have  found 
that  recreation  can  be  a  partial  solution 
to  the  aged  blind  person’s  query  of  what 
to  do  with  his  free  time.  To  those  who 
can  emotionally  accept  not  working — 
and  this  includes  some  men  and  many 
women — this  can  be  an  almost  complete 
answer.  It  can  even  be  a  satisfactory  an¬ 
swer  to  those  who  prefer  to  work. 

One  might  expect  that  the  aged  blind 
person  would  visit  his  neighborhood 
center  or  “Y”  and  participate  with 
sighted,  older  adults  in  various  hobby 
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groups  or  in  a  “Golden  Age  Club.”  This 
has  rarely  occurred.  Many  agencies  have 
reported  a  common  experience:  that 
those  with  serious  handicaps,  and  this 
includes  the  blind,  do  not  come  to  their 
centers  to  participate  in  their  programs. 
It  appears  that  neither  agency  staff  nor 
the  sighted  membership  make  an  active 
effort  to  get  the  blind  person  into  their 
program.  We  are  aware  that  neighbor¬ 
hood  centers,  “Y’s”  and  settlement 
houses  lack  sufficient  trained  staff  and 
adequate  facilities.  They,  therefore,  sel¬ 
dom  extend  themselves  to  serve  those 
who  are  markedly  different.  Since  the 
blind  person  feels  that  he  is  different,  he 
tends  to  remain  away  from  neighbor¬ 
hood  recreation  agencies.  In  the  light 
of  our  experience  of  working  with  the 
aged  blind,  we  do  know  that  they  could 
participate  in  neighborhood  centers  if 
they  could  be  encouraged  to  go  there, 
and  if  an  effort  were  made  to  welcome 
them  into  regular  programs. 

We  find  that  blind  individuals  who 
come  to  the  Guild  prefer  to  come  to  a 
specialized  agency.  This  is  partly  due 
to  the  skills  that  arise  out  of  specializa¬ 
tion.  Our  staff  is  trained  to  recognize 
blind  individuals  as  basically  individu¬ 
als  of  varying  capacities,  upon  whom 
blindness  has  a  differential  effect.  Our 
activities  are,  therefore,  geared  to  the 
abilities  and  needs  of  the  individual. 
The  blind  person  also  finds  it  easier  to 
be  with  his  peers — with  individuals  hav¬ 
ing  a  similar  handicap — and  derives 
strength  from  this  association.  This  will 
be  discussed  at  greater  length  later. 

For  more  than  25  years,  the  New  York 
Guild  for  the  Jewish  Blind  has  provided 
a  recreation  program  for  blind  adults. 
The  program  has  changed  in  form  dur¬ 
ing  the  years  to  meet  the  expressed  and 
implicit  needs  of  the  participants.  Our 
program  is  a  non-sectarian  one,  and  is 
available  without  charge  to  blind  adults, 
living  within  the  metropolitan  area.  In 


our  program,  we  have  not  only  the  to¬ 
tally  blind,  but  also  those  with  light 
perception  and  some  partially  sighted 
individuals  who  are  classified  as  legally 
blind.  We  also  have  a  few  individuals, 
who,  while  their  vision  is  above  that  of 
legal  blindness,  have  vision  so  defective 
that  they  are  economically  and  emotion¬ 
ally  affected. 

A  Varied  Program 
at  New  York  Guild 

°ur  program  for  the  current  season, 
typical  of  the  past  three  years,  is  most 
extensive  and  varied.  Included  are 
handicrafts,  ceramics,  sewing,  millinery, 
music  fun,  dramatics,  choral  group, 
forum,  music  appreciation,  social  dance 
instruction,  social  dances,  newspaper 
club,  poetry  group,  beauty  grooming, 
bingo  and  bowling.  We  also  have  an 
older  women’s  knitting  group,  an  Older- 
Adults  Club  and  two  Middle  Years 
Clubs.  We  celebrate  holidays—' Thanks-, 
giving,  Hanukah-Christmas,  Brother¬ 
hood  Week  and  Purim — with  banquets, 
open  to  the  entire  membership.  During 
the  summer,  we  have  a  day  center  pro¬ 
gram  for  blind  adults.  Because  of  its 
daytime  character,  unemployed  and 
older  adults  participate. 

The  blind  older  adult  can  participate 
along  with  younger  individuals  in  our 
many  interesting  activities  or  hobby 
groups  and  in  our  mass  activities;  but 
he  or  she  can  also  join  our  Older  Adults 
Club,  which  is  open  to  men  and  women, 
fio  yeais  ol  age  and  over.  This  group 
meets  twice  weekly,  afternoons,  for  three 
hours.  During  the  first  half  of  the  group 
meeting,  each  individual  works  at  his 
own  handicrafts  project,  such  as:  wood¬ 
working,  metal  work  (which  includes 
hammering  and  shaping  of  copper,  brass 
oi  aluminum),  waffle  loom  weaving, 
basketry,  raffia,  knitting,  crocheting  or 
sewing.  The  group  then  has  refresh¬ 
ments.  This  is  followed  by  one  or  more 
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of  the  following:  discussions,  group  sing¬ 
ing,  folk  and  social  dancing,  music  lis¬ 
tening,  storytelling  (by  a  staff  member 
or  one  of  the  group)  or  informal  dra¬ 
matics.  Parties,  birthday  celebrations, 
holiday  observances,  banquets  and  trips 
round  out  the  group  experiences. 

What  I  have  described  of  our  recrea¬ 
tion  program  differs  only  in  degree  from 
that  available  to  the  sighted  older  adult 
in  a  good  center  or  “Y”  program.  The 
sighted  person  may  need  less  help  from 
the  staff  member  in  the  neighborhood 
center  in  some  of  the  activities,  and  he 
may  more  easily  be  able  to  use  previous 
experiences  in  attempting  new  projects. 
The  sighted  person  may  be  able  to  at¬ 
tempt  and  complete  some  objects  too 
complicated  for  the  blind  person  to  at¬ 
tempt.  Some  media  that  require  visual 
perception  cannot  be  attempted  by  blind 
individuals.  The  blind  person  needs  to 
have  colors  and  shapes  of  objects  de¬ 
scribed  to  him;  he  needs  to  touch  ob¬ 
jects  to  further  clarify  his  image  of 
shape.  These  are  some  of  the  differ¬ 
ences.  For  both  the  sighted  and  blind 
older  adults,  the  tempo  of  activity  must 
be  at  a  moderate  level,  and  the  instruc¬ 
tor  or  group  leader  must  recognize  this. 

Special  Values  in  the 
Homogeneous  Group 

The  friendship  group,  the  Older 
Adults  Club,  is  the  core  of  many  activi¬ 
ties  that  the  Guild  provides  for  the  aged 
blind  person.  The  objectives  of  the  Club 
are  focused  on  providing  for  the  blind 
older  adult,  experiences  which  would 
bring  about  friendships,  thus  lessening 
the  loneliness  and  feeling  of  isolation 
that  are  often  associated  with  blindness; 
development  of  a  sense  of  being  part  of 
a  small  group  which  would  give  each 
member  recognition  as  an  individual 
and  re-inforce  his  self  respect;  and  offer¬ 
ing  him  a  variety  of  experiences  in  the 
hope  of  stimulating  a  feeling  of  useful¬ 


ness  through  these  activities.  The  group 
affords  him  an  opportunity  of  meeting 
with  people  like  himself,  who  speak  in 
his  terms.  The  group  constitutes  a  me¬ 
dium  for  the  healthful  release  of  his 
tensions,  and  as  such  has  a  therapeutic 
function  best  described  as  milieu  ther¬ 
apy — therapy  that  results  from  the  set¬ 
ting.  He  is  stimulated  to  positive  activ¬ 
ity,  and  within  this  sympathetic  setting 
the  individual  finds  acceptance  and 
recognition. 

Other  purposes  which  are  related  to 
the  needs  of  the  blind  older  adult  and 
are  inherent  in  the  objectives  we  seek 
are: 

— to  provide  the  group  with  social 
and  meaningful  experiences  where  stress 
is  placed  on  inter-personal  relationships; 

— to  provide  a  group  experience  for 
those  isolated  who  had  never  partici¬ 
pated  in  group  activity; 

— to  use  the  group  work  program  as  a 
tool  in  developing  positive  relationships, 
and  to  stimulate  those  individuals  with 
latent  abilities  and  interests; 

— to  provide  in  the  group  the  place 
where  warmth,  understanding  and  ac¬ 
ceptance  are  given; 

— to  retard  the  disintegration  which 
is  often  the  accompaniment  of  fear  of 
loneliness  and  neglect; 

— to  promote  mental  alertness. 

I  would  like  to  tell  you  a  little  about 
our  Older  Adults  Club.  The  individuals 
in  our  group  present  a  diversity  of  back¬ 
grounds.  While  they  come  from  differ¬ 
ent  socio-economic  backgrounds,  they 
are  mainly  from  the  middle  class  or 
working  class.  Culturally,  they  vary  con¬ 
siderably  from  each  other,  but  within 
the  group  they  find  that  there  can  be 
accepting  of  differences.  Within  the 
group,  you  will  find  the  same  diversity 
of  behavior  present  as  in  a  group  of 
younger  people.  There  are  the  shy  and 
the  reticent,  the  outgoing,  the  submis- 
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sive,  the  aggressive  and  the  domineering. 

A  professional  group  worker  works 
with  the  Older  Adults  Club  and  is  as¬ 
sisted  by  some  carefully  chosen  volun¬ 
teers.  The  group  worker  is  employed  on 
a  full-time  basis  in  the  recreation  pro¬ 
gram,  and,  thus,  is  also  familiar  with 
the  group  members  from  her  work  in 
other  program  areas.  She  must  have  skill 
not  only  in  working  with  this  age  group, 
but  also  must  be  able  to  train  the  volun¬ 
teers  in  developing  the  necessary  under¬ 
standing  and  skills.  She  must  have  a 
sensitivity  to  individual  needs  and  know 
how  to  use  the  program  as  a  means  of 
helping  individuals.  This  does  not  mean 
that  the  activities  in  themselves  do  not 
fulfill  individual  needs.  Certainly,  the 
enjoyment  that  comes  from  participat¬ 
ing  in  many  activities  or  from  the  ob¬ 
jects  made  in  the  handicrafts  part  of  the 
program  are  an  end  in  themselves.  The 
group  worker  does  not  play  a  passive 
role  in  the  group,  but  is  concerned  in 
helping  individuals  and  the  group  par¬ 
ticipate  in  a  variety  of  meaningful  ex¬ 
periences. 

The  group  worker  must  have  some 
basic  skills  in  working  with  this  group. 
While  an  understanding  of  individual 
behavior  is  important,  the  group  worker 
must  have  basic  program  skills  in  order 
to  function  successfully.  She  must  have 
skills  in  handicrafts,  discussion,  folk  and 
social  dancing,  and  some  ability  in  lead¬ 
ing  group  singing.  The  group  worker 
must  be  familiar  with  group  process  and 
know  how,  at  different  times,  to  be  ag¬ 
gressive  or  passive.  At  all  times,  she 
must  not  seek  her  own  ego  satisfactions 
at  the  expense  of  individuals  of  the 
group. 

Naturally,  the  group  worker  should 
be  a  person  emotionally  mature  and 
able  to  accept  the  blind  older  adult  in 
a  non-judgmental  manner.  She  must  be 
able  to  see  each  person  as  an  individual 


with  some  common  problems,  but  basi¬ 
cally  much  different  from  each  other. 
The  group  worker  must  be  able  to  sepa¬ 
rate  out  her  own  feelings  about  aged 
relatives.  It  has  been  said  that  the  aged 
person  is  the  same  person  he  was  when 
younger,  “only  more  so.”  The  group 
worker  needs  to  be  able  to  understand 
that  fixed  personality  traits  among  the 
aged  cannot  be  radically  changed  by  a 
club  experience.  This  does  not  deny  that 
some  change  is  possible  and  does  occur 
as  the  result  of  the  “give  and  take” 
within  group  experience. 

The  objectives  of  the  handicrafts  part 
of  the  club  program  is  the  creation  of 
new  interests,  and  a  new  channel  for 
self-expression.  It  provides  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  learning  new  skills,  to  shine  with 
success,  and  to  enjoy  the  pride  of  crea¬ 
tion.  The  specific  value  of  handicrafts 
is  that  it  offers  a  range  of  activities  for 
ego  satisfactions,  individual  achieve¬ 
ments,  social  relations  and  service  to 
others. 

During  the  time  set  aside  for  handi¬ 
crafts,  the  individual  is  encouraged  to 
select  the  kind  of  project  he  wishes  to 
work  on.  We  recognize  this  as  a  right 
of  the  individual  and  one  that  will  help 
to  strengthen  his  independence.  In  se¬ 
lection  of  projects  consideration  is  also 
given  to  that  which  the  individual  can 
realistically”  do  with  a  moderate 
amount  of  help.  One  of  the  important 
principles  is  that  the  project  is  the  group 
member’s  own;  thus,  it  is  he  who  works 
on  it.  We  must  be  constantly  watchful 
that  fearing  failure  by  the  blind  person, 
we  do  not  do  most  of  the  work  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  project.  Standards  set 
Jot  articles  made  should  not  be  lower 
than  those  set  for  sighted  groups.  A  per¬ 
son  takes  pride  in  his  accomplishments 
and  also  receives  gratification  when 
others  find  pleasure  in  the  article  he  has 
made.  The  member  is  concerned  with 
good  and  careful  work,  and  wants  to  be 
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told  to  do  it  over  again  it  it  is  not  a 
good  job.  The  finished  product  repre¬ 
sents  to  the  blind  person  assurance  that 
he  can  still  do  things  for  himself.  It  is 
something  that  brings  him  status  not 
only  in  the  group,  but  in  the  family 
unit  as  well.  Finally,  it  is  something 
useful  that  he  can  use  for  himself  or 
give  as  a  gift  to  others. 

Special  Occasions 

Parties  and  holiday  celebrations  fill 
a  very  special  need  of  this  group.  The 
group  monthly  plans  for  a  party  to  cele¬ 
brate  the  birthdays  of  members  that  oc¬ 
cur  during  the  month.  Food  plays  a  spe¬ 
cial  part  in  these  parties.  The  group 
members  are  encouraged  to  contribute 
food.  This  has  strengthened  individu¬ 
als’  feeling  of  independence.  We  have 
found  that  some  women  delight  in  cook¬ 
ing  or  baking  delicacies  to  demonstrate 
that  their  skills  have  not  been  dulled 
by  age  or  blindness.  We  can  well  attest 
to  the  good  food  that  they  can  produce, 
and  members  of  the  group  compliment 
them  on  their  skill.  Those  who  cannot 
provide  food  make  a  money  contribu¬ 
tion  (which  is  always  a  nominal  one) 
for  refreshments,  to  supplement  home 
made  items. 

Many  in  the  group  do  not  have  birth¬ 
day  celebrations  at  home,  and  the  plau¬ 
dits  of  the  group  members  add  to  the 
individuals’  feeling  of  importance.  Holi¬ 
day  celebrations,  with  their  tie  to  the 
familiar  and  enjoyable,  are  events  the 
group  greatly  appreciates.  Here,  we  en¬ 
courage  individual  participation  and 
group  planning  for  the  event. 

Trips  to  various  places  of  interest 
provide  an  important  experience  for 
members  of  the  group.  The  group  has 
visited  museums,  the  United  Nations,  a 
radio  broadcast,  etc.  After  going  to  the 
radio  broadcast,  the  group  reviewed 
the  meaning  of  the  experience  for  them. 
There  had  been  some  confusion  at  the 


broadcast  in  relation  to  being  seated, 
reinforcing  blind  people’s  complaint 
concerning  the  sighted  not  knowing 
how  to  properly  help  the  blind.  The 
group,  however,  found  much  that  was 
positive  about  the  experience.  One 
voiced  the  feelings  of  the  group,  that 
while  the  experience  might  seem  unim¬ 
portant,  what  was  important  was  that 
they,  as  a  group,  shared  the  experience 
rather  than  going  alone.  We  do  know 
that  neither  age  nor  handicap  changes 
the  needs  of  individuals  to  be  exposed 
to  new  experiences.  Individuals  use 
these  experiences  for  the  pleasure  they 
derive,  and  get  secondary  satisfaction 
from  telling  their  friends  and  relatives 
about  them.  We  all  know  of  garrulous 
old  people  who  persist  in  re-telling  sto¬ 
ries  of  what  happened  to  them  in 
younger  years.  This  constant  need  for 
repetition  of  oft-told  tales  may  arise  out 
of  the  need  to  secure  status,  but  more 
likely  because  of  limited  or  no  new  ex¬ 
periences  to  relate.  We  have  found  that 
trips  have  meant  much  to  our  members, 
and  that  our  oldsters  are  more  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  present  than  the  past. 

Entertainment  is  important  to  our 
older  adults.  In  the  beginning,  it  usually 
meant  requests  for  bringing  in  outside 
entertainment.  As  individuals  within 
the  group  grew  more  secure,  much  of 
the  entertainment  came  from  members. 
This  takes  the  form  of  solo  singing, 
group  singing,  informal  dramatics  (such 
as  paper  bag  dramatics,  parodies  on  plays 
or  operas,  etc.,)  party  games,  poetry, 
(usually  poems  written  by  a  member  of 
the  group)  and  storytelling.  Outside  en¬ 
tertainers  are  invited  by  both  the  group 
worker  and  members  of  the  group. 

Democratic  Participation 

We  are  concerned  in  developing  the 
democratic  process  in  the  group,  and 
encouraging  group  discussions  and  de¬ 
cisions.  The  group  worker  has  responsi- 
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bility  in  handling  the  problem  of  how 
to  curb  the  over-participating  member 
so  that  those  who  are  shy  and  reticent 
can  be  drawn  into  the  discussion.  The 
group  worker  encourages  the  group  to 
discuss  a  vaiiety  of  matters  that  interest 
them,  and  brings  in  new  ideas  when  the 
group  is  blocked  by  being  momentarily 
sterile.  The  variety  of  the  ideas  discussed 
— politics,  news  items,  holidays,  per¬ 
sonal  problems — to  name  but  a  few _ 

helps  to  broaden  the  understanding  of 
individuals  in  the  group.  Out  of  their 
participation,  they  not  only  receive  sta¬ 
tus  in  the  group,  but  also  bring  back 
what  they  have  heard  or  discussed  to 
their  families  and  friends. 

At  times,  the  group  in  planning  for 
some  event,  selects  a  committee  to  re¬ 
view  alternatives  or  make  plans.  Just  as 
in  any  democratic  group,  the  committee 
reports  back  to  the  group  for  approval. 
In  this  democratic  microcosm,  the  in¬ 
dividual  learns  how  a  democracy  func¬ 
tions.  While  some  individuals  have  had 
previous  experience  in  clubs  or  fraternal 
organizations,  for  some  this  is  a  first 
group  experience.  There  is  an  essential 
difference  between  an  earlier  club  ex- 


Goocf  Income  for 

A  confidential,  unbiased  survey  of 
gross  earnings  of  blind  piano  techni¬ 
cians,  taken  at  the  fourth  national  con¬ 
ference  of  the  technicians  and  instruc¬ 
tors  last  summer  in  Chicago,  revealed 
that  the  greatest  percentage  of  people 
in  this  vocation  earned  from  $3,000  to 
$6,000  in  1953.  The  average  was  $4,830. 
A  very  small  percentage  earned  less  than 
$3,000  or  more  than  $6,000. 


peiience  and  our  group.  In  our  group, 
the  group  worker  has  a  responsibility  in 
helping  individuals  who  need  assistance 
in  expressing  themselves  and  in  holding 
back  the  over-aggressive. 

In  this  group  experience,  several  fac¬ 
tors  stand  out.  Emphasis  is  placed  not 
on  numbers  served,  but  on  the  quality 
of  the  experience  for  the  individual. 
The  needs  of  the  aged  blind  do  not 
differ  essentially  from  the  needs  of  all 
people.  Some  of  the  essential  needs  are 
security,  usefulness  and  acceptance. 
I  hus,  the  focus  of  the  club  program  is 
to  offer  the  aged  blind  person  the  kinds 
of  experiences  which  would  aid  in  the 
development  and  utilization  of  his 
strengths  and  to  renew  his  dignity  as  a 
unique  individual  with  a  contribution 
to  make. 

This  article  has  indicated  that  the 
number  of  aged  blind  people  is  rapidly 
increasing.  While  recreation  may  not 
entirely  meet  the  aspirations  of  the 
blind  older  adult,  recreation  can  be  an 
important  satisfying  experience.  When 
a  sound  program  is  provided,  the  blind 
older  adult  may  well  find  that  the  aging 
years  can  be  the  “golden  years.” 


Piano  Technicians 

1  he  conference  was  sponsored  by  the 
Braille  Piano  Technician ,  a  bi-monthly 
journal,  edited  by  Edward  H.  Menke.  A 
feature  of  the  conference  was  a  testi¬ 
monial  dinner  in  honor  of  Mr.  Menke, 
who  has  retired  as  tuning  instructor  at 
the  Illinois  Industrial  Home  Training 
Center  and  will  give  all  his  time  to  the 
Braille  Piano  Technician  and  other  ac¬ 
tivities  in  his  profession. 
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PROSPERO  FAGNANI 


NELSON  COON 


In  these  times  of  a  close  scrutiny  of  so¬ 
cial  legislation  of  all  kinds  and  for  all 
classes,  it  is  of  pertinent  interest  to  ex¬ 
amine  carefully  the  philosophy  and 
laws  of  past  times.  Of  the  condition  of 
the  blind  in  the  pre-Christian  and  early 
Roman  times  too  little  is  known,  it  be¬ 
ing  generally  accepted  that  the  Eastern 
profession  of  begging  was  about  the 
only  “status”  which  was  recognized. 
With  Christianity  there  came,  however, 
concepts  of  the  rights  of  individual 
man,  and  even  though  the  efforts  to 
alleviate  the  condition  of  the  handi¬ 
capped  were  feeble  and  short-lived  there 
did  grow  up,  in  the  church  in  this  field, 
certain  viewpoints  and  regulations  re¬ 
lating  to  the  blind  which  were  bound 
to  appear  in  later  codified  laws. 

In  the  days  of  the  city-states  from  the 
twelfth  century  on,  these  laws  were  of 
two  kinds — civil  law  and  canon  (or 
church)  law.  Lawyers  of  the  period 
were  required  to  be  versed  in  both  of 
these  codes,  and  to  understand  the 
point  of  divergence  between  the  two. 

Into  such  a  world  of  often  conflicting 
laws,  was  born  circa  1587  in  Italy,  one 
Prospero  Fagnani.  He  received  a  good 
education  in  the  University  of  Perugia, 
and  at  the  age  of  twenty  was  graduated 
with  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Civil  and 
Canon  Law.  Of  the  more  personal  side 
of  his  life  but  little  is  known,  except 
that  he  lost  his  sight  at  the  age  of  forty- 
four.  This  did  not  deter  a  keenly  in¬ 
telligent  son  of  the  church  from  con¬ 
tinuing  his  lifelong  interest  in  canon 


law,  and  he  tried  to  reconcile  with  rea¬ 
son  and  a  judicial  mind  the  many  in¬ 
consistencies  and  varied  interpretations 
that  had  crept  into  church  law  during 
the  centuries.  About  fifteen  years  be¬ 
fore  his  demise,  he  was  able  to  present 
his  life’s  work  in  the  form  of  five  books, 
a  discussion  of  the  codes  of  the  church 
laws,  which  were  then  known  as  de¬ 
cretals.  These  decretals  were  that  codi¬ 
fication  that  had  been  agreed  upon  as 
representing  the  laws  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  at  the  Council  of 
Trent  (1545-63). 

It  must  have  been  a  great  satisfaction 
to  Fagnani  to  know  that  even  before 
his  death  at  the  age  of  ninety,  his  work 
had  gone  into  several  editions.  Re-pub¬ 
lications  continued  in  succeeding  cen¬ 
turies.  A  church  biographical  work  of 
1913  refers  to  his  interpretation  of  the 
decretals  as  being  much  distinguished 
for  clearness  of  thought,  and  indicates 
that  his  comments  were  still  providing 
the  basis  for  present  day  rulings.  He  is 
given  a  prominent  place  among  the  rela¬ 
tively  few  influential  interpreters  of 
canon  law. 

In  these  circumstances  it  is  interest¬ 
ing  to  use  his  writings  as  a  basis  for  an 
understanding  of  the  viewpoint  of  so¬ 
ciety  on  the  situation  of  the  blind  in 
the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries. 
Historians  of  education  of  the  blind 
have  generally  explored  the  status  of 
the  handicapped,  and  the  growing  so¬ 
cial  consciousness  which  brought  about 
the  first  school  in  France.  Again,  syn- 
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optic  history  portrays  the  struggles 
(1200-1800)  between  church  and  state, 
which  caused  the  church  to  solidify  its 
laws  by  codification,  as  was  done  under 
Pope  Gregory  IX  in  the  Council  of 
Trent.  But  there  seems  to  be  but  little 
attention  paid  in  English  publications 
as  to  how  these  laws  treated  the  blind. 
Here  in  Fagnani’s  comment  we  have 
not  only  references  to  the  laws  them¬ 
selves  but  to  his  views  upon  their 
reasonableness,  views  which  were  not 
only  those  of  a  lawyer  but  of  a  man 
long  handicapped  himself. 

Views  of  Fagnani 

In  discussing  the  general  responsi¬ 
bility  of  the  church  toward  the  blind, 
he  makes  a  point  at  the  outset  that  “it 
is  important  to  know  how  great  a 
handicap  blindness  is — and  whether  it 
is  a  blindness  of  the  body  or  the  mind.” 
Throughout  his  discussion  he  empha¬ 
sizes  the  difference  between  blindness 
as  a  “condition”  rather  than  a  mere 
physical  fact. 

In  the  sixteenth  century  code  of  laws 
there  seem  to  have  been  a  number  of 
overlapping  regulations  especially  as  re¬ 
lating  to  the  blind.  Certain  it  is  that  for 
administrative  purposes  the  impecuni¬ 
ous  blind  person  was  classed  as  a  “mis¬ 
erable.”  Old  persons  seem  to  have  a  top 
rating  as  “miserables,”  then  poor  blind 
persons,  then  poor  persons,  widows,  etc. 
But  Fagnani  opines  that  blind  persons 
should  not  be  exempt  from  taxes  unless 
they  are  poor. 

He  points  out  that  the  church  should 
not  feel  responsible  for  the  blind  if 
they  are  prosperous  except  as  there  is 
the  responsibility  for  all  people  for 
their  actions  (morals).  And  yet,  he  says, 
claims  of  the  “miserables”  (the  poor 
blind)  should  perhaps  be  granted  more 
freely  than  others.  Further  as  a  special 
favor  the  law  states  carefully  that  a 
blind  person  may  appeal  to  an  ecclesias¬ 


tical  court  from  the  sentence  of  the 
civil  authority. 

In  sum,  the  church  says  in  its  laws 
that: 

1.  The  blind  man  should  not  be 
forced  to  make  contributions  to  the 
church. 

2.  The  blind  man  is  a  person  to  be 
pitied,  and  that  it  is  a  sin  and  inhu¬ 
manity  to  vex  him  for  contributions. 

3.  Injury  should  not  be  added  to  in¬ 
jury. 

4.  The  blind  must  be  helped  by  con¬ 
tributions  from  others. 

But  our  blind  authority  of  those  early 
days  says  that  he  thinks  these  rules 
should  be  subject  to  modification  be¬ 
cause  it  would  be  foolish  to  think  that 
a  rich  blind  man  should  not  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  contribute  to  the  church. 

In  answer  to  the  question:  Should 
the  church  protect  the  blind?  He  says: 

“I,  Fagnani,  answer  No:  Let  the 
church  protect  the  blind  man  within 
its  own  jurisdiction,  but  not  to  the 
point  of  going  against  civil  authority.” 

In  discussing  the  question  of  exemp¬ 
tion  of  taxes  of  the  blind,  he  points  out 
that  though  the  law  does  so  exempt  he 
thinks  that  this  is  not  a  logical  ruling, 
as  exemptions  generally  are  concerned 
with  “miserables,”  and  that  blind  peo¬ 
ple  are  not  “miserable”  unless  they  are 
poor. 

This  may  be  compared  with  present 
practice  in  the  United  States,  where  all 
“legally  blind”  are  given  partial  exemp¬ 
tion  from  income  taxes. 

The  sum  total  of  Fagnani’s  comments 
seems  to  indicate  his  belief  that  blind¬ 
ness,  per  se,  should  not  be  a  factor  in 
any  legal  decision  relating  to  canon  law, 
and  more  especially  because  civil  law 
seems  to  make  no  such  discrimination. 

A  further  point  that  is  discussed  in 
another  part  of  the  book  is  the  matter 
of  the  status  of  the  blind  man  in  the 
professions — those  who  lose  their  sight 
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ftfter  maturity.  Here  he  clarifies  the 
rulings  by  saying  that: 

“A  blind  person  cannot  be  considered 
unable  to  hold  office  in  a  respectable 
position  where  the  matter  of  judgment 
is  the  dominant  factor  of  the  position. 
The  physical  fact  of  blindness  does  not 
interfere  with  the  functions  of  mind  or 
judgment,”  and  therefore  “a  judge  or 
magistrate  should  not  be  removed  from 
office”  if  blind. 

However,  “if  a  person  becomes  blind 
after  having  been  elected  to  a  position, 
but  before  his  installation  into  office, 
then  he  may  be  removed  but  he  most 
certainly  should  be  considered  for  a 


pension. 

In  a  portion  of  the  book  dealing  with 
the  problems  of  the  blind  clergyman, 
we  find  some  interesting  observations 
relating  to  blindness.  It  is  presumed 
that  the  general  rules  obtained  at  that 
time  that  a  blind  man  might  not  be 
consecrated  as  a  priest,  but  probably 
there  were  exceptions  then,  as  now.  But 
always  there  was  the  problem  of  the 
priest  who  lost  his  sight,  and  it  appears 
that  a  reasonable  arrangement  was 
worked  out.  Certainly  the  church  did 
not  want  to  lose  the  services  of  a  priest, 
even  though  blind,  but  recognized  the 
variant  abilities  and  mobility  of  the 
blind.  A  test  is  proposed,  whereby  if 
the  priest  is  able  to  get  about  by  him¬ 
self  and  able  to  go  from  his  quarters  to 
his  altar  unaided,  then  he  is  to  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  say  mass.  Other  reading  in  this 
section  of  the  work  would  indicate  that 


fairness  and  consideration  governed  the 
working  of  regulations  toward  the  blind 
priest. 

And  what  about  the  position  of  the 
blind  man  as  a  citizen  in  1661?  Here 
Fagnani'  says,  “the  blind  man  has  the 
right  to  vote  since,  through  the  help 
of  an  amenuensis,  he  is  able  to  read 
and  write.  Blindness  does  not  imply 
mental  inability.” 

And  throughout  the  six  folios  there 
are  other  comments  of  a  similar  nature 
certainly  pointing  up  the  fact  that,  even 
though  the  clay  to  day  treatment  of  the 
blind  was  not  on  a  high  level  of  con¬ 
sideration  of  personality,  there  were  in 
existence  the  laws,  and  the  advice  of 
thinkers,  which  would  have  made  the 
life  of  the  blind  possible  on  the  same 
plane  of  equality  that  today  is  being 
advocated. 

That  we  have  not,  four  hundred  years 
later,  achieved  these  aims  can  be  noted 
by  referring  to  statements  issued  by  var¬ 
ious  writers,  agencies,  and  associations 
within  recent  months.  Some  of  these, 
such  as  the  resolution  of  the  World 
Council,  would  approximate  the  laws 
of  the  16th  century  in  granting  special 
status  to  the  blind  without  a  “means 
test,”  while  other  viewpoints  closely 
follow  the  more  personal  views  of  Fag¬ 
nani. 

Possible  it  is  as  the  saying  goes: 

Plus  ca  change,  plus  c’est  la  meme 
chose. 

(always  changing,  but  always  the 
same.) 


AMERICAN  RATTAN  AND  REED  MFG.  CO. 

268  Norman  Avenue,  Brooklyn  22,  N.  Y. 


Manufacturers  of  long  selected  chair  cane, 
cane  webbing,  reed  spline,  and  basketry 
reed  for  over  one  hundred  twenty-two  years. 
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Alabama  Adjustment  Center 

for  the  Blind 


The  campus  and  facilities  of  a  school  for  the 
blind  are  used  in  the  adjustment  training  de- 
scribed  heie.  The  plan  in  Alabama  may  be  use¬ 
ful  in  cet tain  other  localities  where  various 
factors  determine  it  to  be  feasible  and  advis¬ 
able.  Generally  throughout  the  country,  how¬ 
ever,  authorities  in  personal  reorganization 
services  for  blind  people  are  not  convinced  that 
such  an  environment  is  to  be  preferred. — Edi¬ 
tor. 

In  the  summer  of  1951  a  new  program 
was  offered  to  the  adult  blind  of  Ala¬ 
bama,  sponsored  jointly  by  the  Ala¬ 
bama  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Serv¬ 
ice  and  the  Alabama  Institute  for  the 
Deaf  and  Blind  with  the  co-operation 
of  the  State  Department  of  Public  Wel¬ 
fare.  The  purposes  of  this  program 
were  (1)  to  evaluate  the  blind  adult’s 
basic  abilities,  (2)  to  help  him  adjust 
socially,  and  (3)  to  give  him  vocational 
guidance. 

The  program  has  continued  to  oper¬ 
ate  each  summer  and  has  come  to  be 
called  the  “State  Adjustment  Center  for 
the  Blind.”  There  are  centers  for  white 
and  Negro  men  and  women  over  21 
years  of  age  who  are  in  need  of  adjust¬ 
ment  to  blindness  and  rehabilitation 
services.  The  Center  is  not  an  isolated 
program  but  fits  into  the  total  picture 
of  rehabilitation.  It  operates  for  two 
months  each  summer  in  June  and  July 
on  the  campuses  of  the  Alabama  Schools 
for  the  Blind  with  the  Vocational  Re¬ 
habilitation  Services  reimbursing  the 
Institute  for  the  actual  operation  cost, 
including  maintenance.  In  addition  to 
the  plant,  equipment  and  other  facili¬ 
ties,  the  Institute  does  provide  some 
staff  for  which  there  is  no  charge.  The 


plan  of  financing  is  worked  out  in  ad¬ 
vance  jointly  between  the  co-ordinator 
of  blind  services  and  the  Institute,  the 
state  vocational  education  supervisor 
and  appropriate  staff  members  from 
Rehabilitation  Service. 

At  the  Center  the  blind  individual 
is  given  maximum  opportunity,  en¬ 
couragement,  instruction  and  guidance 
which  will  ultimately  lead  to  his  res¬ 
toration  to  normal  living,  with  many  of 
the  problems  relating  to  his  handicap 
solved. 

The  staff  members  are  carefully  se¬ 
lected  for  the  contribution  they  can 
make  in  the  social  adjustment  and  diag¬ 
nostic  evaluation  of  the  blind  clients. 
Each  client  receives  the  following  ex¬ 
aminations:  general  medical,  eye,  audi¬ 
tory,  dental  and  psychological.  The 
clients  are  given  clean,  comfortable  liv¬ 
ing  quarters,  the  use  of  a  vending  stand 
for  their  convenience,  as  well  as  full  use 
of  all  other  school  facilities.  It  may  be 
said  that  comfortable  living  quarters 
and  very  good  meals  are  provided  for 
two  reasons:  (1)  it  provides  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  training  in  demands  of  daily 
living,  and  (2)  it  furnishes  the  energy 
necessary  to  carry  on  the  strenuous  daily 
schedule. 

Evaluation  of 
Basic  Abilities 

Each  client  is  encouraged  to  enroll  in 
the  following  classes:  braille,  typing, 
crafts,  home  economics,  travel,  stand 
and  recreation.  The  first  thirty  days  of 
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the  program  are  spent  emphasizing  the 
evaluation  of  basic  abilities,  such  as 
sense  of  touch,  hand  dexterity,  hearing, 
muscular  co-ordination,  sense  of  direc¬ 
tion  and  orientation  to  the  environ¬ 
ment.  A  special  class  is  conducted  to 
help  each  client  meet  the  demands  of 
daily  living,  such  as  personal  grooming, 
table  manners,  budgeting,  etc.  Particu¬ 
lar  attention  is  paid  toward  helping  the 
client  develop  a  wholesome  attitude  to¬ 
ward  society,  create  a  pleasant  person¬ 
ality,  and  eliminate  obnoxious  man¬ 
nerisms. 

One  of  the  major  objectives  of  this 
program  is  to  cause  the  client  to  want  to 
be  independent.  An  important  phase  of 
this  independence  is  the  client’s  ability 
to  travel  without  assistance.  To  accom¬ 
plish  this,  the  client  is  taught  cane 
travel,  the  use  of  sensory  cues,  and  orien¬ 
tation  to  his  own  particular  environ¬ 
ment. 

Each  class  has  two  major  objectives: 
the  development  of  basic  abilities  and 
the  acquisition  of  knowledge.  The  pro¬ 
gram  is  made  so  flexible  that  it  can  meet 
the  needs  of  each  individual  client. 
Every  effort  is  made  to  determine  the  in¬ 
terests,  aptitudes,  abilities,  attitudes, 
and  weak  and  strong  points  of  each 
client  by  personal  counseling,  by  careful 
observation,  and  by  giving  ample  op¬ 
portunity  in  each  phase  of  a  varied  pro¬ 
gram.  Each  class,  each  project — in  fact 
everything  the  client  does — is  designed 
to  test  one  or  more  basic  abilities.  By 
the  end  of  the  summer,  the  vocational 
rehabiliation  counselor  has  received  ex¬ 
tensive  information  pertinent  to  each 
client’s  rehabilitation  and  adjustment. 

There  were  19  members  on  the  staff 
of  the  1954  Adjustment  Center  to  take 
care  of  a  total  enrollment  of  50  clients 


— 20  whites  and  30  Negroes.  Of  this 
number,  22  learned  to  read  braille,  17 
to  type,  40  to  travel  independently,  18 
had  experience  in  running  a  vending 
stand  (three  of  whom  needed  no  addi¬ 
tional  training  to  become  stand  opera¬ 
tors),  all  the  women  learned  some  fun¬ 
damentals  in  cooking  and  sewing,  and 
everyone  learned  a  variety  of  handi¬ 
crafts  which  included  leather  work, 
basketry,  chair  bottoming,  broom  and 
mop  making,  and  simple  home  repair 
jobs.  All  the  clients  benefited  greatly  by 
their  contact  and  association  with  other 
clients  and  staff  members. 

The  staff  was  also  able  to  determine 
that  seven  clients,  because  of  age,  health,, 
low  degree  of  intelligence,  and  poor  so¬ 
cial  adjustment,  could  not  benefit  from 
further  rehabilitation  efforts. 

A  further  study  is  being  made  at  the- 
end  of  one  year,  following  the  Adjust¬ 
ment  Center  program,  to  determine  just 
what  happened  to  the  men  and  women 
who  were  enrolled,  ft  will  be  interesting 
to  know  after  the  elapse  of  one  year  how 
many  of  these  persons  were  benefited 
along  the  way  to  rehabilitation  and  how 
many  need  to  repeat  and  to  have  fur¬ 
ther  consideration  or  be  referred  to 
other  agencies  as  non-feasible. 

Plans  are  being  made  by  the  rehabili¬ 
tation  staff  personnel  from  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  adult  blind  of  the  Institute  for 
the  adjustment  center  program  for  the 
summer  of  1955.  The  State  Department 
of  Public  Welfare  has  co-operated  in 
referring  persons  to  the  adjustment  cen¬ 
ter  and  assisting  in  selection  of  blind 
clients  who  can  profit  from  this  pro¬ 
gram.  Persons  who  are  interested  in  en¬ 
rollment  or  other  information  should 
contact  anv  state  vocational  rehabjlita- 
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NEW  EDUCATION  LAWS  IN  NEW  JERSEY 

Only  a  few  state  legislatures  met  in  the  year  1954.  Most  of  the  legislation  passed  was 
concerned  with  necessary  appropriation  measures,  the  main,  important  issues  being  held 
over  for  1955.  We  believe,  however,  that  readers  of  the  New  Outlook  will  be  interested  in 
the  steps  taken  by  the  State  of  New  Jersey  to  establish  a  more  efficient  and  progressive 
legislative  foundation  for  its  educational  program  for  blind  children.  Miss  Josephine 
Taylor,  Director  of  Educational  Services  of  the  New  Jersey  State  Commission  for  the  Blind, 
has  graciously  furnished  us  with  an  analysis  of  the  new  legislation. — Editor. 


The  following  new  jersey  school  laws 
were  enacted  during  the  legislative  ses¬ 
sion  in  1954  and  pertain  either  directly 
or  indirectly  to  the  education  of  blind 
children. 

Chapter  179  (18:14-71.17  to  .35)  This 
Act  requires  boards  of  education  to 
classify  physically  handicapped  children 
and  to  provide  suitable  facilities  and 
programs  of  education  for  all  the  chil¬ 
dren  who  are  classified  as  physically 
handicapped  under  this  Act.  The  facili¬ 
ties  or  programs  of  education  required 
under  this  Act  may  be  provided  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

(a)  By  establishing  a  special  class  or 
classes  in  the  district,  including  a  class 
or  classes  in  hospitals,  convalescent 
homes,  or  other  institutions;  or 

(b)  By  sending  pupils  to  a  special 
class  in  the  public  schools  of  another 
district;  or 

(c)  By  agreement  with  one  or  more 
■school  districts  to  provide  joint  facili¬ 
ties,  including  a  class  or  classes  in  hos¬ 
pitals,  convalescent  homes,  or  other  in¬ 
stitutions;  or 

(d)  By  instruction  supplementary  to 
the  regular  program  of  the  school  not 
to  exceed  five  hours  weekly,  whenever, 
in  the  judgment  of  the  board  of  educa¬ 
tion  with  the  consent  of  the  commis¬ 
sioner,  the  physically  handicapped  pu¬ 
pil  will  be  best  served  thereby;  or 

(e)  By  individual  instruction  at  home 
or  in  school  whenever  in  the  judgment 
of  the  board  of  education  with  the  con¬ 


sent  of  the  commissioner,  there  are  too 
few  physically  handicapped  pupils  to 
form  a  class  in  the  district  or  whenever 
it  is  impracticable  to  transport  a  child 
because  of  distance  or  other  good  rea¬ 
son  to  a  class  referred  to  in  subsections 
a,  b,  c,  or  d. 

This  Act  also  limits  the  number  of 
pupils  in  special  classes,  including  the 
following  maximums:  blind,  eight; 
combination  blind  and  partially  seeing, 
eight;  partially  seeing,  fifteen. 

Chapter  180,  Laws  of  1954  (Section 
18:3-17)  prescribes  procedure  for  ascer¬ 
taining  which  children,  because  of  the 
extent  of  their  mental  retardation,  can¬ 
not  be  provided  for  through  usual 
school  facilities.  Section  18:14-14  re¬ 
quires  parents,  guardians,  etc.,  to  cause 
children  from  seven  to  sixteen  to  at¬ 
tend  school,  and  prevents  school  dis¬ 
tricts  from  excluding  any  child  from  the 
ages  of  five  to  twenty  except  as  ex¬ 
plicitly  otherwise  provided  by  law.  Sec¬ 
tion  18:14-112  permits  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  Department  of  Child  Study 
(Special  Education)  on  a  county  level, 
the  supervisor  appointed  by  the  com¬ 
missioner  of  education  and  working 
under  the  authority  of  the  county  su¬ 
perintendent. 

Chapter  178  concerns  the  education 
and  training  of  mentally  retarded  chil¬ 
dren  in  the  public  school  systems  of  the 
state,  including  the  following  handi¬ 
capped  groups: 

(a)  Educable  mentally  retarded  chil- 
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dren,  who  are  those  who  may  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  succeed  with  a  minimum  of 
supervision  in  homes  and  schools  and 
community  life  and  are  characterized 
particularly  by  reasonable  expectation 
that  at  maturity  they  will  be  capable  of 
vocational  and  social  independence  in 
competitive  environment; 

(b)  Trainable  mentally  retarded  chil¬ 
dren,  who  are  so  severely  retarded  or 
socially  immature  that  they  cannot  be 
classified  as  educable  but  are,  notwith¬ 
standing,  potentially  capable  of  self- 
help,  of  communicating  satisfactorily, 
or  participating  in  groups,  or  directing 
their  behavior  so  as  not  to  be  dangerous 
to  themselves  or  others  and  of  achiev¬ 
ing  with  training  some  degree  of  per¬ 
sonal  independence  and  social  and  eco¬ 
nomic  usefulness  within  sheltered  en¬ 
vironments;  (although  not  specifically 
in  the  law,  it  is  assumed  that  this  will 
include  children  with  multiple  handi¬ 
caps). 

New  Formula 
For  State  Aid 

Chapter  85  (18:10-29.30  to  .48)  This 
Act  establishes  a  new  formula  for  the 
distribution  of  state  aid  to  local  school 
districts.  State  aid  for  atypical  children 
includes  $2000.00  per  special  class,  one- 
half  the  amount  exceeding  $200.00  for 
tuition  for  out-of-district  children  at¬ 
tending  special  classes;  one-half  the  cost 


for  individual  instruction  at  home  or 
in  school;  and  seventy-five  per  cent  of 
the  cost  of  transportation.  These  will 
be  in  addition  to  the  foundation  pro¬ 
gram  aid  of  $200.00  per  pupil  in  aver¬ 
age  daily  enrollment,  plus  the  equaliza¬ 
tion  aid,  based  upon  tax  ratables,  of 
not  less  than  $50.00  per  pupil. 

The  effect  upon  the  blind  child 
should  be: 

(a)  Establishment  of  additional  spe¬ 
cial  classes  for  the  blind. 

(b)  Improvement  in  standards  for 
these  classes. 

(c)  Provision  of  supplementary  in¬ 
struction  for  those  blind  children  at¬ 
tending  local  schools  without  benefit  of 
braille  classes. 

The  Commission  for  the  Blind  will 
continue  to  provide  the  special  mate¬ 
rials  and  equipment,  counseling,  special 
instruction  requiring  a  trained  teacher 
of  the  blind  (for  those  individual  place¬ 
ments  in  public  schools),  and  to  act  in  a 
supervisory  capacity  for  the  state-wide 
program  for  the  education  of  blind  chil¬ 
dren,  including  making  arrangements 
for  placement  in  and  payment  of  costs 
for  children  attending  out-of-state  resi¬ 
dential  schools  for  the  blind. 

We  believe  that  this  new  legislation 
will  enable  even  closer  co-operation  be¬ 
tween  the  two  state  departments  and 
the  local  school  districts  on  behalf  of 
blind  children. 
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By  now  all  of  us  are  more  or  less  fa¬ 
miliar  with  the  problem  of  retrolental 
fibroplasia.  The  malady  is  regrettably 
now  so  prevalent  that  its  name  has  be¬ 
come  a  familiar  term  in  the  councils  of 
those  concerned  with  meeting  the  many 
needs  of  blind  children.  Its  distressing 
magnitude  is  commanding  more  and 
more  study  and  effort,  greater  financial 
outlay,  and  increasing  numbers  of 
trained  personnel  in  schools  and  classes 
for  blind  children. 

To  a  not  inconsiderable  extent  there 
is  a  community  of  sharing  as  solutions 
of  problems  are  sought.  It  is  a  contin¬ 
gency  that  has  fostered  some  degree  of 
co-ordination. 

But  at  the  same  time  that  the  grow¬ 
ing  number  of  blind  children  claims 
increasing  attention,  there  is  another 
rapidly  growing  group  of  blind  persons 
whose  special  needs  also  claim  our  best 
efforts.  They  are  the  blind  folks  at  the 
other  end  of  the  life  span — the  con¬ 
stantly  swelling  proportion  of  people 
65  and  over  in  the  blind  population. 
Their  needs  are  compounded  from  all 
the  ordinary  circumstances  of  aging 
plus  their  blindness. 

Young  people  of  school  age,  and  peo¬ 
ple  in  the  prime  years  of  life — people 
who  are  easily  educable  and  easily 
trainable — these  have  always  received 
major  attention  from  services  for  blind 
people.  Much  is  at  stake  in  that  period 
of  life  which  they  represent,  and  noth¬ 


ing  must  be  permitted  to  interfere  with 
the  constant  improvement  of  services 
to  them. 

But  while  we  maintain  and  expand 
services  to  the  youth  and  middle-aged, 
we  must  realize  that  we  have  not  yet 
really  come  to  grips  with  the  challenges 
attendant  to  a  rapidly  increasing  aged 
blind  population.  Only  in  isolated  in¬ 
stances  are  professional  people  in  agen¬ 
cies  giving  any  kind  of  sustained 
thought  to  the  special  needs  of  older 
blind  people.  While  as  a  matter  of  fact 
society  at  large  is  hardly  beyond  the 
beginnings  of  any  well-defined  pro¬ 
grams  for  meeting  its  obligations  to  the 
over-65  sector  of  the  population,  work¬ 
ers  for  the  blind  are  none-the-less  called 
upon  to  take  account  of  these  special 
needs  and  to  act  on  them.  It  takes  time 
to  enlist  personnel,  to  determine  courses 
of  action  and  to  develop  effective  pro¬ 
grams;  meanwhile  the  needs  have  been 
on  the  increase  for  years,  and  they  con¬ 
tinue  to  multiply. 

The  New  Outlook  for  the  Blind,  is 
desirous  of  contributing  to  whatever 
thinking  there  is  on  phases  of  this  sub¬ 
ject,  through  its  columns.  Such  a  useful 
contribution  appears  in  this  issue,  as 
did  one  or  two  others  in  recent  months. 

Wherever  study  and  work  have  been 
concentrated  on  service  to  aging  blind 
people,  we  welcome  the  sharing  of  ex¬ 
periences  through  our  pages,  and  we 
solicit  your  manuscripts. 
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©  The  National  Council  for  the  Blind 
of  Ireland  maintains  continuing  con¬ 
tact  with  4,000  of  Ireland’s  6,000  blind 
persons,  and  has  distributed  more  than 
3,000  radios  to  the  sightless,  according 
to  Miss  B.  E.  Knox,  the  Council’s  or¬ 
ganizing  secretary  and  New  Outlook 
correspondent  for  Ireland. 

Though  only  400  blind  persons  are 
enrolled  in  schools  for  the  blind,  a 
country  organizer  appointed  in  1948 
travels  about  14,000  miles  each  year, 
consulting  with  blind  people  in  their 
homes  in  rural  areas.  The  country  or¬ 
ganizer,  and  other  home  teaching  per¬ 
sonnel  are  an  important  phase  of  the 
Council’s  program. 

In  addition  to  home  teaching  and  the 
provision  of  radio  sets,  the  Council  has 
conducted  a  vigorous  campaign  for  the 
prevention  of  blindness  and  for  stimula¬ 
tion  of  public  interest.  Through  the 
efforts  of  the  Council’s  Prevention  of 
Blindness  Committee — which  includes 
many  of  Ireland’s  leading  opthalmic 
surgeons — ophthalmia  neonatorum  and 
trachoma  have  been  classified  as  “noti¬ 
fiable  diseases”  since  1941,  and  no 
longer  present  serious  problems  in  Ire¬ 
land. 

©  Via  the  October  issue  of  the  New 
Beacon ,  magazine  of  the  Royal  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind,  London,  word 
has  been  received  of  activities  in  work 
for  the  blind  in  Soviet  Russia. 

According  to  the  journal,  more  than 
5,000  blind  persons  were  placed  in  em¬ 
ployment  during  1953.  This  is  cited  as 
an  increase  of  10  per  cent  over  the  pre¬ 
ceding  year. 

The  increase,  says  the  New  Beacon, 
is  attributable  to  a  “vigorous  campaign” 
being  conducted  by  the  Organization 


for  the  Blind  in  the  Ukraine,  which  has 
54  urban  and  regional  branches,  the 
largest  being  in  Kiev.  The  campaign  is 
not  limited  to  open  industry,  as  the  Kiev 
workshops  employ  about  300  blind  per¬ 
sons  in  metal  work,  cardboard  box  mak¬ 
ing  and  suitcase  manufacture.  There  are 
about  110  workshops  in  the  Ukraine, 
according  to  the  New  Beacon. 

The  article  continues:  “There  are  10 
schools  for  the  blind  in  the  Ukraine  and 
young  people  already  in  employment 
have  plenty  of  opportunity  for  complet¬ 
ing  their  general  education  .  .  .  in  the 
evening.” 

C  Co-operation  between  Red  China  and 
Soviet  Russia  has  apparently  extended 
to  work  for  the  blind.  The  New  Beacon 
reports  that  on  June  11,  1954,  the  All- 
Russian  Society  for  the  Blind  received 
in  Moscow  a  delegation  representing 
the  Chinese  Society  for  the  Blind.  In¬ 
formation  in  the  New  Beacon's  report 
was  not  identified  as  to  source. 

©  New  Outlook  correspondent  Mitat 
Enc  writes  from  Ankara,  Turkey,  of  the 
establishment  of  a  second  school  for  the 
blind  at  Gaziantep. 

Built  by  the  Turkish  Ministry  of 
Education,  the  school  will  open  early 
in  1955  with  an  enrollment  of  25  young 
blind  children.  This  number  is  to  be 
increased  yearly,  as  facilities  expand. 

The  school  will  contain  an  elemen¬ 
tary  department  consisting  of  six  years 
of  study,  and  a  junior  high  school  de¬ 
partment  with  vocational  training  fa¬ 
cilities.  A  kindergarten  may  also  be 
added. 

The  site  of  the  new  school  is  south¬ 
eastern  Turkey,  about  30  miles  north  of 
the  Syrian  city  of  Aleppo.  It  is  located 
almost  at  the  center  of  the  so-called 
“trachoma  region,”  where  about  one- 
seventh  of  Turkey’s  blind  population 
reside. 
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There  are  three  to  four  thousand 
blind  children  in  Turkey.  It  will  take 
up  to  15  years  to  provide  schooling  fa¬ 
cilities  for  the  majority. 

O  Word  has  been  received  here  of  the 
resignation  from  the  Royal  National  In¬ 
stitute  for  the  Blind,  London,  of  Mr. 
James  Dugdale,  RNIB  Braille  Editor. 
According  to  J.  C.  Colligan,  RNIB  Sec¬ 
retary-General,  Mr.  Dugdale’s  resigna¬ 
tion  “came  a  little  earlier  than  would 
have  normally  been  the  case,  after  the 
death  of  his  wife/’  He  had  been  a  long¬ 
time  RNIB  member. 


Current  Literature 


O  “Public  Assistance  and  Social  Insur¬ 
ance — A  Normative  Evaluation,”  by 
Jacobus  tenBroek  and  Richard  B.  Wil¬ 
son,  U.C.L.A.  Laic  Review,  April  1954. 
This  article  discusses  I.  “The  Problem,” 
II.  “Attitudes  and  Issues — the  Debate  of 
1950,”  III.  “Characteristics  of  Social  In¬ 
surance  and  Public  Assistance — In¬ 
herent  or  Incidental,”  IV.  “American 
Political  Assumptions  and  Goals,” 
V.  “Economic  Determinants  of  Welfare 
Policy,”  and  VI.  “Psychological  Deter¬ 
minants  of  Welfare  Policy.”  Under  the 
heading,  “Conclusion,”  the  authors  pre¬ 
sent  their  views  on  the  present  Ameri¬ 
can  welfare  policy  and  its  alternatives, 
and  their  suggestions  as  to  the  character 
and  direction  of  change  within  the  total 
welfare  program. 

G  “If  He  Is  Blind,”  by  Berthold  Lowen- 
feld,  The  International  Journal  for  the 
Education  of  the  Blind,  October  1954. 
Originally  published  in  the  California 
Parent-Teacher,  June  1954,  discusses  the 
typical  school  for  the  blind  and  its  role 
in  the  education  of  blind  children.  The 


author  stresses  the  importance  of  keep¬ 
ing  in  mind  that  the  blind  child  is  first 
of  all  a  child,  and  that  his  development, 
his  likes  and  dislikes,  his  thinking  are 
basically  the  same  as  that  of  all  other 
children. 

0  “Tests  for  the  Blind,”  by  Robert 
Claassen,  The  International  Journal  for 
the  Education  of  the  Blind,  October 
!954-  The  author  states  that  verbal  tests 
appear  to  be  inadequate  for  blind  chil¬ 
dren  because  of  certain  peculiarities 
such  as  their  highly  developed  aural 
memory  on  which  they  sometimes  rely 
as  a  substitute  for  thinking.  Four  pro¬ 
posed  tests  are  described  in  abbreviated 
form:  I.  Kohs  Test  (adaptation),  II.  Mar¬ 
ble  Diagrams  Test,  III.  Toy  Assembly 
Test,  IV.  Symbol-— O’s  Test.  Directions 
to  aid  in  administering  these  tests  are 
outlined,  and  an  illustration  for  the 
Marble  Diagrams  Test,  with  description 
is  included. 

®  “A  Guidance  Device  for  the  Blind/' 
by  T.  A.  Benham,  Physics  Today,  De¬ 
cember  1954.  An  electronic  device,  de¬ 
veloped  originally  by  the  Signal  Corps 
during  World  War  II,  and  called  the 
Signal  Corps  Sensory  Aid,  is  the  subject 
of  this  paper.  The  author  reveals  the 
technical  operation  of  this  electronic  in¬ 
strument,  which  warns  the  user  of  dis¬ 
continuities  in  the  terrain  and  of  ob¬ 
stacles  in  his  path.  The  testing  program 
consisted  of  ten  one-hour  lessons  dis¬ 
tributed  over  two  weeks  and  then  two 
weeks  during  which  the  subjects  had  the 
instruments  full  time  to  use  as  they  saw 
fit,  reporting  regularly  on  their  progress.. 
The  results  of  the  tests  of  67  subjects 
are  tabulated,  and  their  varying  enthusi¬ 
asm  listed,  as  well  as  the  difficulties  they" 
experienced. 

O  “Physics  without  Sight,”  by  C.  M. 
Witcher,  Physics  Today,  December  1954. 
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The  writer  observes  that  just  ten  years 
ago  blind  college  students  were  gen¬ 
erally  believed  to  be  unable  to  handle 
the  laboratory  work  involved  in  natural 
science  courses.  He  states  that  this  be¬ 
lief  is,  lor  the  most  part,  a  pure  fallacy 
since  the  basic  observations  in  physics 
are  all  (ideally  at  least)  reducible  to  the 
task  of  determining  the  positions  of 
pointers  on  scales.  The  basic  problem 
(to  make  physical  data  available  to  the 
blind)  is  that  of  adapting  measuring  in¬ 
struments  to  make  them  tactually  read¬ 
able  or,  in  more  delicate  cases,  to  con¬ 
vert  optical  observations  into  tactile 
and/or  audible  data.  The  author  con¬ 
cludes  that  it  would  now  seem  fairly 
safe  to  say  that  there  is  no  ultimate  limit 
to  the  adaptability  of  physical  measur¬ 
ing  devices  for  the  use  of  the  blind. 

©  “Those  Amazing  Blind  Golfers,”  by 
Tom  Siler,  The  Saturday  Evening  Post, 
July  17,  1954.  Charley  Boswell,  the  blind 
golf  champion,  is  the  real  subject  of  this 
article,  which  explains  how  blind  golf¬ 
ers  are  able  to  play  such  a  surprisingly 
good  game.  The  author  notes  how  skep¬ 
tical  many  persons  are,  and  goes  on  to 
point  out  that  each  blind  golfer  has  a 
devoted  coach  who  places  the  club  head 
behind  the  ball,  checks  the  player’s 
stance,  tells  him  which  iron  to  use,  etc. 

©  “A  Walk  with  Helen  Keller,”  by 
Bradley  Smith,  Cosmopolitan,  Decem¬ 
ber  1954.  A  reporter  tells  of  a  visit  to 
Miss  Keller’s  New  England  home  and 
his  interview  with  her  and  her  com¬ 
panion. 

©  Encore,  by  Richard  Kinney.  Pub¬ 
lished  by  the  author,  1954.  The  author 
has  combined  the  best  of  his  two  earlier 
volumes  of  poems  with  a  few  new  poems 
to  produce  his  third  small  book  in  four 
years. 


Appointments 


©  The  appointment  of  Douglas  A. 
Thorsen  as  executive  director  of  the 
Miami  Lighthouse  was  announced  in 
December  by  Hal.  S.  Pelton,  president 
of  that  organization. 

Mr.  Thorsen,  36,  went  to  Miami  from 
Rockford,  Ill.,  where  he  was  associated 
with  the  American  Medical  Association 
as  executive  secretary  of  the  Winnebago 
County  Medial  Society.  He  attended  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  where  he  ma¬ 
jored  in  business  management  and  pub¬ 
lic  relations.  His  army  service  included 
34  months  in  the  South  Pacific  as  per¬ 
sonnel  and  public  information  sergeant 
with  the  37th  Infantry  Division. 

Thorsen’s  wife  and  three  daughters 
will  join  him  in  Miami  after  Mrs. 
Thorsen  finishes  teaching  her  history 
and  government  courses  during  the  pres¬ 
ent  term. 

©  Three  recent  appointments  to  the 
staff  of  the  Industrial  Home  for  the 
Blind,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  have  been  an¬ 
nounced. 

Herbert  J.  Freudenberger,  psycholo¬ 
gist,  is  serving  the  preschool  primary 
program  and  adult  rehabilitation  pro¬ 
gram.  A  graduate  of  Brooklyn  College, 
Mr.  Freudenberger  received  his  Master 
of  Arts  degree  from  New  York  Univer¬ 
sity  in  clinical  psychology  and  guidance 
counseling.  He  has  had  extensive  ex¬ 
perience  with  children’s  programs  in¬ 
cluding  a  year  with  Children’s  Village 
at  Dobbs  Ferry,  New  York.  Before  join¬ 
ing  the  IHB  staff,  Mr.  Freudenberger 
was  associated  with  the  psychological 
department  of  the  psychiatric  division 
of  Kings  County,  N.  Y.,  Hospital. 
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Roslind  Thorne  is  an  instructor  in 
the  vocational  institute.  A  1952  gradu¬ 
ate  from  Brooklyn  College  with  a  B.S. 
degree  in  physical  education,  Miss 
Thorne  received  her  Master  of  Arts  de¬ 
gree  from  Columbia  University  in  1954. 
Last  spring  while  working  toward  this 
degree,  she  spent  13  weeks  in  the  voca¬ 
tional  institute  assisting  in  corrective 
therapy.  Miss  Thorne  will  specialize  in 
problems  of  blind  women  trainees. 

Harry  Bell  joined  the  community  re¬ 
lations  staff.  Mr.  Bell  for  many  years 
was  associated  with  Dun  and  Bradstreet. 


Necrology 


O  Mrs.  Winifred  Hathaway,  84,  of  New 
York,  died  on  December  1,  1954.  She 
was  honored  in  1937  with  the  Leslie 
Dana  Gold  Medal  for  outstanding  work 
in  the  prevention  of  blindness,  and  in 
1950  with  the  Ambrose  M.  Shotwell 
Award  for  being  “a  great  teacher  and 
one  who  works  constantly  and  courage¬ 
ously  to  make  our  load  light.”  Mrs. 
Hathaway  was  born  in  Wales,  the  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Daniel  and  Mary  Morgan  Phil¬ 
lips.  She  was  brought  to  this  country 
as  a  child,  was  graduated  from  RadclifTe 
College,  and  did  graduate  work  in  New 
York  and  Columbia  Universities.  In 
1916,  after  resigning  as  head  of  the  his¬ 
tory  department  at  Hunter  College,  she 
joined  the  staff  of  the  National  Society 
for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness,  with 
which  she  remained  closely  associated 
until  1949  when  she  retired  as  associate 
director. 

During  her  24  years  in  that  position 
Mrs.  Hathaway  traveled  widely  in  Eu¬ 
rope,  Canada  and  this  country  surveying 
facilities  and  assisting  educators.  She 
initiated  the  Society’s  campaign  for  pro¬ 
fessional  education  and  urged  educators 


to  provide  special  educational  facilities 
for  partially  seeing  children.  She  was 
largely  responsible  for  the  development 
of  teaching  courses  in  many  schools  and 
universities,  and  for  the  use  of  improved 
lighting  fixtures,  large  type  textbooks, 
and  bulletin-size  type  for  typewriters. 

In  addition,  Mrs.  Hathaway  wrote 
Education  and  Health  of  the  Partially 
Seeing  Child  and  Easy  on  the  Eyes ,  as 
well  as  many  articles  on  education  in 
the  held  of  school  illumination  and  the 
general  safeguarding  of  eyesight.  As  ad¬ 
visor  to  the  Illuminating  Engineering 
Society  she  was  a  member  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  that  revised  American  Standard 
Practice  for  School  Lighting. 

Workers  for  the  blind  and  partially 
seeing  everywhere  have  for  years  recog¬ 
nized  in  Mrs.  Hathaway  a  devoted 
worker  for  the  handicapped,  and  a 
highly  regarded  friend  as  well  as  a 
greatly  respected  authority. 

Surviving  are  her  husband,  George 
A.  Hathaway  and  a  sister,  Miss  Ellen 
Phillips. 

O  Leslie  Dana,  82,  who  in  December 
1925  established  a  special  endowment 
fund  to  provide  an  annual  award  to 
persons  meriting  recognition  for  out¬ 
standing  achievement  in  the  prevention 
of  blindness,  died  early  in  January 
1955,  St.  Louis.  Mr.  Dana  was  for 
many  years  active  in  the  Old  Charter 
Oak  Stove  and  Range  Co.,  of  St.  Louis, 
and  was  interested  in  the  work  of 
various  welfare  agencies.  In  December 
1950  he  was  himself  awarded  the  Pan 
American  Medal  of  the  National  So¬ 
ciety  for  Prevention  of  Blindness,  which 
was  inscribed:  “To  Leslie  Dana  in  ap¬ 
preciation  of  his  services  of  world-wide 
significance  for  the  advancement  of  eye 
research  and  the  prevention  of  blind¬ 
ness.”  At  the  same  time  he  was  awarded 
a  certificate  of  honorary  membership  in 
the  Society. 
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O  Major  M.  C.  Migel,  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind  and  long-time 
friend  and  benefactor  of  the  blind,  was 
honored  by  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  National  Industries  for  the  Blind 
during  a  meeting  in  the  fall. 

An  illuminated  scroll,  the  recently- 
established  Robert  B.  Irwin  Memorial 
Award,  was  presented  to  Major  Migel. 
In  addition  the  Board  presented  him 
with  a  wrist  watch  in  token  of  their 
esteem. 

O  Professor  Samuel  J.  Konefsky,  blind 
assistant  professor  of  political  science  at 
Brooklyn  College,  was  named  alumnus 
of  the  year  (1954)  by  the  Alumni  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

Dr.  Harry  D.  Gideonse,  president  of 
the  college,  presented  the  award  to  Dr. 
Konefsky  at  the  annual  Alumni  home¬ 
coming  dinner  last  November.  The  re¬ 
cipient  is  on  leave  of  absence  from  his 
work  to  write  a  book  in  his  field. 

O  The  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind  said  “Merry  Christmas”  to  its 
friends  and  co-workers  this  year  by 
means  of  a  coast-to-coast  radio  show, 
over  the  NBC  network.  More  than  150 
stations  carried  the  program  which  was 
given  on  Christmas  Sunday,  7:30-8:00 
P.M. 

Eva  LeGallienne,  famous  stage  star, 
read  a  beautiful  thought  from  Helen 
Keller;  Ben  Grauer,  known  to  many 
users  of  the  Talking  Book,  and  Alex¬ 
ander  Scourby,  another  Talking  Book 
recorder,  were  members  of  the  cast  which 
also  included  Maurice  Evans  and  Helen 
Traubel.  The  program  helped  to  con¬ 


tribute  toward  one  of  the  Foundation 
objectives — to  create  a  more  realistic 
attitude  toward  blindness  among  the 
sighted,  since  it  gave  expression  to  dis¬ 
pelling  various  misconceptions  about 
blindness,  and  wrapped  its  message  in 
a  happy  Christmas  atmosphere. 


IN  THIS  ISSUE 


Francis  M.  Andrews  whose  paper  “Re¬ 
habilitation  and  Schools  for  the  Blind” 
was  delivered  at  a  sectional  meeting  on  re¬ 
cent  developments  in  the  rehabilitation  of 
the  blind  at  the  NRA  convention  in  Balti¬ 
more  last  fall,  has  been  superintendent  of 
the  Maryland  School  for  the  Blind  since 
1942.  Prior  to  his  appointment  to  that  post, 
Mr.  Andrews  was  principal  at  Perkins,  first 
of  the  boys’  school  and  later  of  the  lower 
and  upper  schools,  from  1925  to  1942. 

Simon  Hoffman’s  contribution  in  this  issue 
continues  the  exploration  of  vocational 
guidance  counseling  into  another  field.  His 
article  in  the  December  1954  issue  of  the 
New  Outlook  took  up  the  question  of  em¬ 
ployment  for  the  older  blind  worker.  Mr. 
Hoffman  is  vocational  and  placement  coun¬ 
selor  at  the  New  York  Guild  for  the  Jewish 
Blind. 

Nelson  Coon  contributes  an  historical 
sketch  of  a  little-known  Italian  who  lived 
in  the  sixteenth  century.  This  is  the  first  of 
three  articles  dealing  with  pioneers  in  the 
field  of  work  for  the  blind.  The  other 
articles  will  appear  in  early  issues.  Mr. 
Coon  is  librarian  at  Perkins  Institution, 
Watertown,  Mass.  He  acknowledges  with 
thanks  the  aid  of  Anna  Marie  Ascarelli  for 
help  in  difficult  translations  from  the  Latin. 

Aaron  Solomon  who  discusses  the  role  of 
recreation  in  helping  to  solve  some  of  the 
problems  of  the  aged  blind,  has  been  di¬ 
rector  of  recreation  and  group  work  at  the 
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New  York  Guild  for  the  Jewish  Blind  since 
i95°.  He  obtained  his  B.S.  degree  at  City 
College,  New  York,  and  his  M.S.  in  social 
work  at  the  New  York  School  of  Social 
Work,  at  Columbia  University.  His  previous 
experience  includes  work  with  the  New 
York  City  Department  of  Public  Welfare 
and  the  Massachusetts  Jewish  Community 
Center. 

Virginia  M.  Axline,  Ph.D.,  whose  fine  arti¬ 
cle,  That  the  Blind  May  See”  is  reprinted 
from  the  Teachers  College  Record,  is  as¬ 
sociate  professor  of  education  at  Columbia 
University.  Dr.  Axline’s  writings  have  re¬ 
ceived  wide  circulation  in  many  journals 
dealing  with  exceptional  children  and  the 
psychological  problems  their  training  and 
education  bring  to  parents  and  teachers. 

Claire  L.  Jackson’s  article  on  the  blind 
child  in  the  normal  nursery  school  is  based 
on  a  wealth  of  both  experience  and  educa¬ 
tion.  Miss  Jackson  graduated  from  Vander¬ 
bilt  University,  College  of  Nursing  at  Nash¬ 
ville,  Tenn.,  after  which  she  worked  as  a 
visiting  nurse  in  Madison,  Wis.  She  later 
became  a  staff  member  of  a  Chicago  chil¬ 
dren’s  hospital  and  then  did  graduate  work 
at  the  Merrill  Palmer  School  in  Detroit, 
studying  child  growth  and  development, 
and  family  counseling.  After  she  finished 
her  graduate  work  she  directed  a  demon¬ 
stration  in  the  care  of  young  institutional¬ 
ized  children  in  Detroit,  and  taught  child 
growth  and  development  at  Wayne  Univer¬ 
sity.  In  1950  she  went  to  California  to  join 
in  organizing  and  developing  the  California 
Field  Service  for  Blind  Preschool  Children, 
under  Dr.  Berthold  Lowenfeld,  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  California  School  for  the 
Blind.  There  she  and  four  other  workers 
visit  in  the  homes  of  250  blind  preschool 
children. 

“Alabama  Adjustment  Center  for  the  Blind” 
was  written  by  staff  members  of  the  Center. 


CLASSIFIED  CORNER 


Position  wanted:  Young  man,  23,  with  light 
perception,  travels  alone  very  well.  Willing*  to 
go  anywhere.  Has  B.A.  degree  in  business  ad- 
ministration  from  Marshall  College,  teaching 
certificate  for  high  school  level  in  social  studies\ 
business,  English,  etc.  Has  had  door-to-door 
sales  experience.  Will  take  additional  training 
to  qualify  for  teaching  the  blind  or  counseling. 
Write  Nero  Outlook  Box  4- A. 

Posii ion  wanted:  Man  with  20/200  vision,  ten 
years  experience  in  all  phases  of  rehabilitation 
of  the  blind,  A.B.  degree,  plus  social  work  grad¬ 
uate  training,  skills  in  other  fields.  Presently 
employed,  but  would  prefer  to  be  vending 
stand  supervisor,  home  teacher  supervisor,  or  in 
another  position.  For  additional  information 
write  New  Outlook,  Box  3-A. 

Position  wanted:  Young  man,  29,  partially 
sighted,  B.S.  degree,  wants  position  as  teacher 
in  elementary  or  secondary  school  for  the  blind, 
to  teach  braille,  braille  shorthand,  English,  his¬ 
tory,  geography  or  civics.  Would  also  consider 
post  as  field  worker  or  counselor  for  the  blind. 
Has  permanent  professional  elementary  and 
secondary  teaching  certificate.  Write  New  Out¬ 
look  Box  5-A,  or  direct  to  Mr.  L.  C.  Harris, 
Counselor,  State  of  Tenn.  Dept,  of  Ed.,  Division 
of  Vocational  Rehabilitation,  202  Smith  Bldg. 
Coopersville,  Tenn. 

Position  Wanted:  35  year  old  blind  man  (with 
a  little  vision  in  one  eye)  seeks  position  as  voice 
teacher  and/or  choral  director  with  either 
school  or  agency  for  the  blind.  Could  direct 
music  department  and  teach  piano,  harmony, 
music  history,  music  appreciation,  music 
braille,  etc.  Can  teach  Grade  2  braille  and 
arithmetic.  Graduate,  Perkins  Institution,  New 
England  Conservatory  of  Music,  B.M.  degree 
and  highest  honors.  Currently  taking  courses 
for  Masters.  Much  singing  experience.  Further 
information  write  National  Personnel  Service, 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind. 

Wanted:  Man  with  good  usable  vision  with 
recreation  background  to  supervise  and  direct 
activities  of  clubhouse.  Please  write  New  Out¬ 
look  Box  2 -A,  or  The  Industrial  Home  for  the 
Blind,  57  Willoughby  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
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portable  typewriter 
for  the  bli 
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here’s  why: 


Exclusive  Miracle  Tab  sets  and 
clears  tab  stops  right  from  the  key¬ 
board ...  eliminates  groping  and 
fussing  in  back  of  machine. 

Patented  Simplified  Ribbon 
Changer  makes  ribbon  changing  as 
easy  as  1-2-3. 

Exclusive  Larger  Size  Cylinder  with 
Sure-grip  Paper  Feed  makes  feed¬ 
ing  of  paper,  carbon  packs,  cards 
and  envelopes  easier. . .holds  paper 
rigidly  in  position . . .  assures  perfect 
registration. 

Full  Standard  Keyboard  has  all  op¬ 
erating  controls  placed  just  as  they 
are  on  office  typewriters. 

Super-Strength  Frame  Construc¬ 
tion  prevents  frame  distortion... 
keeps  all  operating  parts  at  maxi¬ 
mum  efficiency  through  years  of 
constant  use. 


The  Remington 

Quiet-riter 


Carrying  Case  and  Touch  Method 
Instruction  Book  included 


For  information  about  the  purchase  of 
Remington  Ouiet-riters  for  the  blind,  write: 

MATILDA  ZIEGLER 
PUBLISHING  COMPANY  for  the  BUND,  Inc. 
Monsey,  New  York 

A  non-profit  organization 
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THE  COUNTY  BOARD - 

Arm  of  the  State  Agency 

HARRY  E.  HAYES 


In  Kansas,  an  effort  is  being  made  to 
integrate  services  for  the  blind  and  to 
prevent  blindness  into  the  programs  of 
the  county  departments  of  social  wel¬ 
fare.  We  believe  this  to  be  a  natural 
and  reasonable  development  and  one 
which  should  result  in  broader  and 
more  widely  distributed  services.  In¬ 
tegration  of  services  on  the  local  level 
has  not  been  emphasized  for  a  long 
nough  period  to  be  ready  for  evalua¬ 
tion.  Our  object  here  is  to  set  forth  the 
plan  of  operation  being  put  into  effect. 
Measurement  of  results  will  come  later. 

The  idea  of  service  integration  at  the 
ocal  level  is  not  new  in  Kansas.  The 
Social  Welfare  Act  of  1937  which  cre¬ 
ated  the  state  and  county  departments 
pf  social  welfare  and  authorized  the  set¬ 
ting  up  of  a  Division  of  Services  for  the 
blind,  placed  a  broad  definition  on 
‘social  welfare  service”  and  “assistance” 
idministered  by  the  counties.  “Social 
welfare  service”  was  defined  “to  include 
giving  assistance  to  needy  persons,  the 
prevention  of  public  dependency,  and 
promoting  the  rehabilitation  of  depend¬ 
ent  persons  or  those  who  are  approach- 
ng  public  dependency.” 

“Assistance”  was  defined  to  include 
‘the  giving  of  money,  food,  clothing, 
helter,  medicine  or  other  materials,  the 


giving  of  any  service,  including  instruc¬ 
tive  or  scientific,  and  the  providing  of 
institutional  care,  which  may  be  neces¬ 
sary  or  helpful  to  the  client  in  provid¬ 
ing  the  necessities  of  life  for  himself 
and  his  dependents.”  The  law  states  that 
“these  definitions  of  social  welfare  serv¬ 
ices  and  assistance  shall  be  deemed  as 
partially  descriptive  and  not  limiting.” 

It  is  apparent  that  the  framers  of  the 
welfare  legislation  visualized  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  agencies  in  each  county 
which  would  offer  a  wide  variety  of  so¬ 
cial  services  including  both  material 
and  less  tangible  assistance.  There  has 
never  been  a  serious  question,  therefore, 
of  the  county  department  of  social  wel¬ 
fare  having  the  authority  and  right  (if 
not  the  obligation)  to  offer  welfare  serv¬ 
ices  in  addition  to  material  aid. 

Actually,  however,  we  were  not  ready 
for  the  assumption  of  the  broad  pro¬ 
gram  of  activities  authorized  by  this 
forward  looking  legislation.  There  were 
several  reasons  for  this  lag,  chief  among 
which  was  the  fact  that  the  newly  or¬ 
ganized  program  was  the  immediate 
successor  to  an  emergency  relief  pro¬ 
gram  of  large  proportions  which  for 
several  years  operated  to  combat  the 
widespread  suffering  and  want  result- 
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ing  from  the  depression  of  the  early 
thirties.  Although  the  new  program  was 
designed  to  be  much  more  than  a  direct 
relief  program,  the  pattern  of  relief  giv¬ 
ing  was  set  by  the  preceding  agency,  the 
staffs  of  which  held  over  to  a  great  ex¬ 
tent,  and  this  type  of  activity  therefore 
was  authorized  as  a  major  function. 

Secondly,  there  was  still  a  “depres¬ 
sion”  or  “recession”  in  existence  which 
was  creating  a  somewhat  diminished 
but  still  great  need  for  what  we  began 
to  call  “public  assistance.”  These  fac¬ 
tors  coupled  with  the  lack  of  a  clear- 
cut  administrative  delineation  of  “serv¬ 
ice”  responsibilities  and  the  absence  of 
a  public  appreciation  and  demand  for 
preventative  and  rehabilitation  services 
resulted  in  the  county  departments  of 
social  welfare  picking  up  where  the  old 
“relief  office”  left  off  and  becoming 
known  as  a  place  where  citizens  went 
for  financial  aid.  There  have  been  no¬ 
table  examples  of  counties  offering  sig¬ 
nificant  social  services  in  addition  to 
financial  assistance,  particularly  during 
the  past  few  years.  But  the  old  pattern 
persisted  long  enough  to  develop  a  con¬ 
stricted  connotation  of  the  “welfare 
office”  which  is  only  now  beginning  to 
give  way.  But  it  is  definitely  being 
broken  and  will  break  further  in  direct 
proportion  to  the  extent  to  which  the 
program  is  broadened. 

During  1951  the  Division  of  Services 
for  the  Blind,  which  is  a  part  of  the 
State  Department  of  Social  Welfare,  se¬ 
lected  a  group  of  six  counties  to  serve 
as  pilot  agencies  in  an  experiment  in 
integration  of  services  on  the  county 
level.  A  survey  was  made  to  determine 
the  amount  of  man  hours  per  month 
deemed  necessary  on  the  part  of  each 
agency  to  adequately  serve  their  visu¬ 
ally  handicapped  population.  The  Divi¬ 
sion  then  contracted  with  the  agencies 
to  purchase  the  determined  amount  of 
time  and  meet  related  expenses.  In  one 
metropolitan  county  the  equivalent  of 


two  full-time  social  workers  were  paid 
for  in  addition  to  their  travel  expenses. 
In  other  smaller  counties  one-half  or 
even  one-fourth  of  one  worker’s  time 
was  all  that  the  plan  called  for. 

State-County  Team  Relationship 

It  must  be  understood  in  this  con¬ 
nection  that  integration  of  services  lo¬ 
cally  does  not  mean  the  elimination  of 
efforts  by  the  state  staff  but  rather  an 
augmentation  of  their  efforts  by  in¬ 
formed  residential  social  workers  capa¬ 
ble  of  finding,  referring,  and  offering  di¬ 
rect  services  to  clients  where  indicated. 

In  brief,  the  pilot  experiment  which 
operated  for  three  years  revealed  that 
in  the  counties  giving  adequate  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  problems  of  the  visually 
handicapped  more  cases  were  found, 
more  needs  defined,  and  more  services 
offered,  both  directly  and  on  referral. 
In  addition,  community  interest  was 
aroused  in  eye  problems  and  blindness, 
and  county  social  workers  became  fa¬ 
miliar  and  relatively  comfortable  in 
working  with  this  group.  There  was  a 
noticeable  increase  in  public  awareness 
of  the  need  for  good  eye  care  resulting 
from  educational  efforts  by  the  local 
agencies.  Another  significant  factor  and 
one  regarding  which  concern  was  ex¬ 
pressed  early  in  the  experiment,  was^ 
the  almost  negligible  increase  in  the 
public  assistance  case  load  as  a  result 
of  the  service  program. 

The  feeling  of  administrators  of  the 
county  agencies  participating  in  the 
pilot  experiment  which  was  expressed 
by  them  after  two  years  experience  is 
significant.  Their  comments  include  the 
following  statements  which  are  consist¬ 
ent  with  the  complete  text  of  the  letters 
from  which  they  are  quoted. 

1.  “We  feel  that  our  emphasis  on  spe¬ 
cial  services  for  the  blind  and  sight  handi¬ 
capped  have  been  well  worthwhile  and 
by  we,  I  do  not  mean  myself  or  the  de- 
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|  >artment  or  the  county  board  but  the 
ommunity  as  a  whole  which  includes 
r  srvice  clubs  and  other  organizations.” 

2.  “I  believe  that  the  greatest  service 
a  this  community  as  a  result  of  this  pro¬ 
ram  has  been  to  make  people  more 
ware  of  eye  problems,  the  treatment  and 
vailability  of  services  through  the  Divi- 

Iion  of  Services  for  the  Blind.” 

3.  “Counties  should  not  fear  services 
ar  the  blind  and  child  welfare  services 
n  the  basis  of  increased  case  load  and 
,  osts.  Although  there  may  be  some  in- 
reased  cost,  the  sum  is  negligible.  The 
arly  finding  of  cases  discovered  in  serv¬ 
es  of  the  blind  will  reduce  the  possi- 
ilities  of  future  dependency.” 

4.  “It  appears  that  the  visitors  as  a  whole 
1  re  more  aware  of  the  problems  of  blind- 
[  ess  and  better  acquainted  with  the  vari- 
us  services  they  can  offer.  Community 


interest  and  knowledge  of  services  has  ex¬ 
panded  and  public  relations  strengthened.” 

The  willingness  of  counties  to  par¬ 
ticipate  in  the  formal  experiment  was 
not  entirely  or  even  mainly  a  result  of 
the  financial  subsidy  plan.  It  was  a 
manifestation  of  a  slow  but  certain 
trend  toward  the  assumption  of  social 
services  of  various  types  by  the  county 
departments.  Shrinking  public  assist¬ 
ance  case  loads,  the  growth  of  social  in¬ 
surance,  and  the  greater  awareness  of 
service  needs  by  county  social  workers 
all  operated  to  bring  about  this  move¬ 
ment.  But  it  remained  for  the  legisla¬ 
ture  of  1953  to  again  supply  the  climax 
by  enacting  legislation  clearly  spelling 
out  the  county’s  responsibility  for  social 
services  in  the  major  areas  referred  to 
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in  more  general  terms  sixteen  years 
earlier.  These  areas  were  those  of  serv¬ 
ices  to  the  blind,  the  prevention  of 
blindness,  and  services  to  children.  The 
law  states  in  part  that:  “The  county 
board  (of  social  welfare)  shall  provide 
services,  subject  to  the  rules  and  regu¬ 
lations  ol  the  state  board  of  social  wel¬ 
fare,  lor  the  prevention  of  blindness, 
the  restoration  of  eyesight,  and  the  re¬ 
habilitation  of  the  blind.”  The  word¬ 
ing  ol  the  law  is  a  duplication  of  that 
which  defines  the  responsibilities  of 
the  state  department  in  these  areas, 
and  creates  a  team  relationship  between 
the  agencies.  It  gives  the  state  agency 
the  job  of  selecting  those  parts  of  the 
task  to  be  delegated  to  the  county 
through  regulation. 

The  integration  of  services  in  the 
local  public  welfare  agency  does  not 
imply  the  transfer  of  such  well  estab¬ 
lished  services  as  medical  care,  voca¬ 
tional  rehabilitation,  home  teaching, 
Talking  Book  distribution,  and  the 
like,  from  the  state  agency  to  the  county 
agency.  It  would  obviously  be  imprac¬ 
tical  for  the  local  agency  to  supply  em¬ 
ployment  services  to  the  blind,  special¬ 
ized  adjustment  services,  home  instruc¬ 
tion,  to  distribute  Talking  Book  ma¬ 
chines,  and  special  tools  and  aids  for 
the  blind,  and  there  are  even  reasons 
why  the  medical  care  services  to  restore 
eyesight  and  prevent  blindness  should 
be  retained  by  the  state  agency  in 
Kansas.  It  is  more  appropriate  for  the 
state-wide  specialized  agency  to  create 
and  operate  “resource  programs” 
needed  to  meet  the  most  common  prob¬ 
lems  encountered  among  the  blind  pop¬ 
ulation  and  for  the  benefit  of  those  who 
are  threatened  with  blindness. 

Plan  Calls  for  County  Responsibility 

What  then  do  we  mean  by  integra¬ 
tion  of  services  in  the  county?  What 
does  the  new  law  direct?  What  is  ex¬ 


pected  of  the  county  department  whi 
they  have  not  already  been  doing? 
manual  answering  these  questions  h 
been  prepared  for  the  counties  and  w 
distributed  in  the  course  of  a  series 
orientation  meetings  held  througho 
the  state.  In  general,  we  want  ea< 
county  department  to  develop  a  feelii 
of  responsibility  for  seeing  that  servi 
needs  among  their  visually  handicapp( 
residents  are  diagnosed  and  met. 
want  the  local  agency: 

1.  To  become  conversant  with  tl 
problems  associated  with  blindness  ar 
the  resources  available  for  meeting  thei 

2.  To  locate  and  maintain  contact  wf 
all  of  the  blind  and  seriously  visual 
handicapped  in  the  county. 

a.  To  maintain  a  county  register. 

b.  To  visit  all  registered  blind  persoi 
at  least  once  a  year  to  evaluate  the 
situations  with  particular  respect  to  ser 
ice  needs. 

3.  1  o  be  aware  of  the  needs  among  tl 
blind  and  visually  handicapped  and  1 
see  that  they  are  met: 

a.  Through  local  resources  such  as  civ 
groups,  clubs,  churches,  and  the  ca:i! 
work  efforts  of  the  county  staff. 

b.  Through  outside  resources  such  ;; 
those  provided  by  the  Division  of  Sen 
ices  for  the  Blind. 

4.  To  co-operate  with  the  Division  a 
Services  for  the  Blind  in  promoting  till 
prevention  of  blindness  within  the  count'! 

The  counties  need  stimulation,  d! 
rection,  and  encouragement  in  discharj 
ing  their  new  assignment.  The  Divisio 
of  Services  for  the  Blind  in  co-operatio 
with  the  newly  organized  but  excelled 
departmental  staff  development  pr< 
gram  is  helping  the  counties  in  the  or 
entation  of  new  workers  and  in-servic 
training  for  the  established  staff.  Th 
Division  also  is  available  to  provide  cor 
sultation  service  to  the  county  depar 
ments  and/or  the  state  department 
field  representatives  who  are  respons 
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>le  for  direct  supervision  of  the  local 
gencies  with  respect  to  their  total  job. 

Supervision  of  local  agencies  in  the 
rea  of  services  for  the  blind  and  the 
>revention  of  blindness  was  previously 
>rovided  by  the  Division  of  Services  for 
he  Blind  through  four  specialized  field 
epresentatives.  As  an  outgrowth  of  the 
dan  for  local  integration  of  services 
nd  in  extension  of  the  same  philoso- 
>hy,  this  function  was  transferred  as  of 
)ctober  1,  1954,  to  a  staff  of  twenty 
leld  representatives  responsible  for  all 
reas  of  agency  interest.  The  four  spe- 
ialized  representatives  of  this  Division 
lave  been  transferred  to  the  integrated 

E:aff  which  is  now  a  part  of  a  Field  Serv¬ 
es  Division.  In  effect,  the  service  pro¬ 
ram  for  the  blind  has  traded  four  full- 
ime  field  supervisors  for  twenty  part- 
ime  supervisors.  The  effectiveness  of 
his  plan  remains  to  be  evaluated  but 
esults  thus  far  are  encouraging. 

falue  to  Clients  of 
ocal  Welfare  Contacts 

We  are  hopeful  that  as  a  result  of  the 
lew  legislation  the  county  agencies  will 

Ilevelop  a  “conscience”  with  respect  to 
he  visually  handicapped  and  that  they 
vill  seek  out  the  blind  and  make  the 
:ommunity  aware  that  there  is  a  local 
Lgency  interested  in  the  needs  of  this 
proup.  We  are  hopeful  that  blind  resi- 
lents  of  Kansas  will  have  a  readily  ac- 
essible  agency  to  whom  to  appeal  for 
lielp  rather  than  a  remote  district  or 
Itate  office.  We  are  hopeful  that  through 
intensive  work  in  smaller  geographical 
links  the  many  resources  available  to 
he  blind  will  find  application  wherever 
he  need  for  them  exists. 

It  is  not  expected  that  the  counties 
vill  be  seriously  burdened  by  this  ad- 
iitional  responsibility  in  most  sections 
}f  the  state.  It  will  not  even  be  necessary 
:or  some  to  increase  the  size  of  their 
;taff.  We  do  expect  them  to  become 
><  lighly  refined  and  sensitive  referral 


sources  for  cases  needing  service.  We 
expect  them  to  retain  a  continuing  re¬ 
sponsibility  to  see  that  service  needs 
which  they  uncover  are  met  from  some 
source.  The  yearly  visits  which  are  re¬ 
quired  to  the  blind  in  the  county  will 
not  constitute  a  hardship  since  the 
county  agency  personnel  is  in  every  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  county  many  times  during 
the  year.  We  are  hopeful  that,  with  ex¬ 
perience,  more  and  more  local  services 
in  the  area  of  case  work,  leisure  time  ac¬ 
tivities,  recreation,  and  the  great  variety 
of  miscellaneous  personal  services  can 
be  assumed  to  an  increasing  extent  by 
the  county  departments. 

It  is  not  the  intention  of  the  Division 
of  Services  for  the  Blind  to  relinquish 
all  of  its  responsibilities  or  to  transfer 
its  service  programs  to  the  local  agency. 
Instead,  the  objective  is  to  share  this 
responsibility  and  enlist  the  active  par¬ 
ticipation  of  the  county  agency  in  a 
teamwork  relationship  in  order  that 
visually  handicapped  persons  with  prob¬ 
lems,  residing  throughout  the  state,  will 
be  identified,  their  needs  determined, 
and  the  appropriate  service  offered 
through  local,  state,  or  other  resources. 

State  agencies  for  the  blind  are  de¬ 
veloping  and  refining  resources  which 
are  opening  up  opportunities  for  the 
blind  at  an  ever  increasing  rate.  Equal 
effort  is  needed  to  see  that  these  re¬ 
sources  are  brought  to  bear  wherever 
the  need  for  them  exists.  This  cannot 
be  well  done  with  a  small,  or  even  a 
large,  state  staff.  It  can  best  be  accom¬ 
plished  with  the  help  of  local  agencies. 

The  ultimate  objective  of  any  thor¬ 
ough-going  program  is  the  total  assimi¬ 
lation  of  the  individual  blind  person 
into  community  life  in  as  normal  a  man¬ 
ner  as  possible.  This  can  best  be  done 
within  the  community  itself  with  the 
help  of  community  people.  The  pro¬ 
gram  of  locally  integrated  services  in 
Kansas  is  meant  to  be  a  step  in  this 
direction. 
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Factors  in  Integrating 

o  & 

Blind  Persons  in  the  Community 

HERBERT  RUSALEM,  Ed.D. 


Educators  and  other  workers  with  the 
blind  have  been  emphasizing  the  goal 
of  integration.  It  has  been  felt  that  the 
most  socially  desirable  adjustment  for 
a  blind  person  is  that  which  allows  him 
to  function  in  the  normally  seeing  com¬ 
munity  without  reference  to  his  lack  of 
vision.  Thus,  some  hypothetical  norm 
of  integration  is  established  which  ac¬ 
counts  for  expectations  for  vocational 
placement,  social  interaction,  and  com¬ 
munity  participation.  Education  and  re¬ 
habilitation  are  urged  to  pursue  this 
norm  which  presumably  would  equate 
the  integration  of  blind  persons  with 
the  integration  of  seeing  persons. 

The  establishment  and  pursuit  of 
this  goal  is  not  always  simple.  Numer¬ 
ous  problems  arise  which  lay  the  whole 
process  of  integration  open  to  serious 
question.  For  example,  what  goals  of 
integration  apply  to  the  adult  who  has 
recently  lost  his  sight  and  who  has  pre¬ 
viously  functioned  as  a  social  isolate? 
What  are  the  emotional  costs  of  inte¬ 
gration  to  the  blind  person  who  seeks 
integration?  Are  there  varying  levels 
of  integration  and  may  these  levels  be 
defined  and  made  useful  to  workers 
with  the  blind?  Although  the  signifi¬ 
cance  of  these  questions  and  their  pos¬ 
sible  answers  is  essential  to  professional 
work  with  the  visually  handicapped, 
this  article  will  deal  with  another  as¬ 
pect  of  the  problem.  Assuming  that  in¬ 
tegration  is  desirable  and  that  a  func¬ 
tion  of  education  and  rehabilitation  is 
to  effect  a  process  of  desegregation,  how 


may  integration  be  achieved?  How  d< 
blind  persons  become  functioning  merr 
bers  of  their  community? 

The  trend  in  work  with  the  blind  ha 
been  to  view  integration  in  geographica 
terms  with  barriers  constituted  by  th 
walls  of  institutions  and  the  physica 
distance  between  the  blind  and  the  see 
ing.  Thus  obvious  examples  of  segrega 
tion  have  been  perceived  to  be  the  chik 
in  the  residential  school,  the  shelteret 
workshop  employee,  the  client  in  ai 
agency  recreational  program,  and  th< 
worker  in  a  department  of  fellow-work 
ers  most  of  whom  are  blind.  Viewec 
geographically,  the  remedy  has  been  tc 
shorten  the  physical  distance  between 
the  blind  person  and  the  seeing  environ 
ment.  1  hus,  we  have  removed  souk 
blind  children  from  residential  institu 
tions  and  placed  them  in  the  public 
schools.  We  have  urged  some  blind  cli 
ents  to  share  in  the  recreational  pro 
grams  in  the  seeing  neighborhood.  Fi 
nally,  we  have  tried  to  place  blinci 
workers  in  working  environments  which 
do  not  congregate  blind  persons  ir 
groups. 

Underlying  these  practices  has  beer 
the  belie!  that  contact  with  seeing  pen 
sons  and  lack  of  contact  with  blind  per 
sons  would  eventuate  in  integration 
Apparently,  so  long  as  walls  and  soda] 
distance  prevent  contacts,  integration 
is  unlikely.  Remove  the  walls  and 
shorten  the  distance  and  the  process 
will  be  under  way  which  will  result  in 
the  blind  person  achieving  a  satisfac- 
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tory  social  role.  This  administrative  ap¬ 
proach  provides  the  impetus  for  the 
first  step  in  desegregation.  What  occurs 
afterward  is  less  clear.  Somehow,  it  is 
hoped,  the  initial  administrative  push 
toward  integration  will  provide  the 
source  of  power  for  the  next  steps. 

A  Sound  Generalization? 

Are  these  administrative  measures  for 
encouraging  contact  universally  success¬ 
ful?  A  few  illustrative  cases  may  raise 
questions. 

Bob,  a  junior  in  high  school,  is  tak¬ 
ing  some  of  his  academic  work  in  a  see¬ 
ing  high  school  located  about  a  mile 
from  the  residential  school  where  he  is 
active  in  extracurricular  activities  and 
is  accepted  by  most  of  the  students  in 
the  school.  Frequently,  social  events  are 
held  simultaneously  in  the  residential 
school  and  in  the  high  school.  Bob  or¬ 
dinarily  pays  a  courtesy  call  to  the  resi¬ 
dential  school  activity  and  then  leaves 
for  the  preferred  event,  the  one  which 
is  taking  place  at  the  high  school  in  the 
community.  Bob  plays  a  musical  instru¬ 
ment  and  is  a  member  of  a  quartet,  the 
other  three  members  of  which  are  see¬ 
ing  students.  They  play  many  club 
dates,  weddings  and  school  functions. 
Bob  often  dates  seeing  girls  and  has 
realistic  vocational  goals. 

Joe,  also  a  high  school  junior,  is  at¬ 
tending  a  public  high  school.  He  is  a 
graduate  of  the  braille  classes  where 
he  was  a  day  student.  Despite  a  long 
experience  in  the  public  school  system, 
Joe  often  feels  alone.  He  has  virtually 
no  seeing  friends  at  school  or  at  home. 
He  belongs  to  one  or  two  clubs  at  high 
school  but  he  feels  unwanted  in  these 
activities  and  has  gradually  discon¬ 
tinued  his  participation.  When  Joe  gets 
lonely,  which  is  quite  often,  he  tele¬ 
phones  his  friends  who  were  with  him 
in  the  braille  class  and  they  arrange  to 
get  together.  Joe  has  not  arrived  at  any 


clear  vocational  choice  because  he  is 
not  sure  about  what  a  blind  person  can 
do  in  the  world  of  work. 

Mr.  B.  runs  a  newsstand  in  a  large 
city.  He  regularly  attends  the  recrea¬ 
tional  activities  which  an  agency  for 
the  blind  sponsors.  In  fact,  he  has  been 
president  of  one  of  the  clubs  for  several 
years  and  is  regarded  by  the  profes¬ 
sional  staff  of  the  agency  as  a  man  of 
leadership  qualities.  He  is  effective  in 
his  relationships  with  other  blind  per¬ 
sons  and  has  a  diversity  of  interests 
which  he  follows  through  agency-organ¬ 
ized  groups.  At  the  same  time,  Mr.  B. 
is  an  active  member  of  a  fraternal  lodge 
in  his  city.  He  spends  at  least  one  night 
a  week  at  the  lodge  headquarters,  where 
he  is  accepted  as  “one  of  the  boys.”  In 
his  lodge,  he  has  undertaken  numerous 
community  activities  and  has  a  reputa¬ 
tion  for  being  always  available  for  serv¬ 
ice  to  the  organization.  He  has  a  large 
number  of  seeing  friends  whom  he  en¬ 
tertains  at  his  home. 

Mr.  K.  has  a  responsible  position  in 
an  electronics  plant  where  he  is  the 
only  blind  person  employed.  His  pro¬ 
duction  record  is  entirely  satisfactory 
and  his  employer  values  his  work  highly. 
The  men  in  the  plant  know  Mr.  K. 
very  well.  They  often  help  him  through 
unfamiliar  places  in  the  plant  or  when 
plant  routines  change.  However,  Mr.  K. 
invariably  has  lunch  by  himself  and 
takes  no  part  in  plant  activities.  In  the 
main,  the  other  men  let  him  alone  and 
do  not  include  him  in  the  small  in¬ 
formal  groups  which  develop  in  his 
section  and  department.  They  are  aware 
of  his  presence,  but  they  do  not  feel 
that  he  is  part  of  their  social  organiza¬ 
tion.  Mr.  K.  does  not  attend  the  agency 
recreation  program  in  his  community 
nor  does  he  attend  any  other.  His  typi¬ 
cal  routine  after  work  is  to  return  to  his 
apartment  where  he  listens  to  the  radio 
or  the  Talking  Book  or  visits  with  some 
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blind  friends  whom  he  met  while  he  at¬ 
tended  the  public  school  braille  classes. 
Mr.  K.  hardly  knows  his  neighbors. 

Other  Factors  in  Integration 

Case  illustrations  such  as  those  above 
do  not  generally  establish  conclusive 
principles.  However,  they  are  useful  in 
throwing  open  to  doubt  some  sweeping 
generalizations.  Thus,  the  cases  above 
may  raise  questions  about  the  efficacy  of 
administrative  arrangements  as  exclu¬ 
sive  tools  for  promoting  integration  of 
blind  persons.  Apparently  other  vari¬ 
ables  play  important  roles  in  determin¬ 
ing  the  success  of  professional  efforts 
aimed  at  integration.  What  are  some  of 
these  other  variables? 

a.  The  Pre-existing  Personality 

It  is  generally  felt  that  adventitious 
blindness  should  not  necessarily  impair 
a  person’s  capacity  for  successful  human 
relations.  Aided  with  the  emotional 
problems  of  new  blindness  and  with  the 
tools  of  meeting  the  environment  with 
minimal  physical  disadvantage,  the 
blind  person  is  perceived  as  having 
within  him  the  potentialities  for  social 
effectiveness  which  he  had  prior  to  the 
loss  of  vision.  Sometimes  we  overlook 
the  fact  that  this  process  functions  ad¬ 
versely  for  the  client.  Clients  who  were 
socially  maladjusted  when  they  had  vi¬ 
sion  are  likely  to  face  the  same  social 
problems  after  blindness.  These  hy¬ 
potheses  are  based  upon  the  assumption 
that  the  onset  of  blindness  produces  no 
substantial  modifications  in  the  pre-ex¬ 
isting  personality  configuration. 

If  there  is  some  basis  for  these  argu¬ 
ments,  what  integration  goals  can  we 
set  realistically  for  the  person  who  in 
his  adult  seeing  role  failed  to  attain  in¬ 
tegration  in  his  community?  Projecting 
these  ideas  into  the  area  of  those  who 
have  never  seen,  what  degree  of  inte¬ 
gration  can  we  expect  of  the  congeni¬ 


tally  blind  individual  who  throughout 
childhood  and  adolescence  has  devel¬ 
oped  emotional  patterns  which  give 
preference  to  adjustment  mechanisms  of 
withdrawal  and  concern  with  self? 

In  effect,  the  success  of  programs  of 
integration  depends,  in  part,  upon  se¬ 
lection.  There  are,  undoubtedly,  blind 
persons  for  whom  there  is  a  negative 
prognosis  in  relation  to  integration  be¬ 
cause  of  personality  factors.  At  this 
point,  little  research  is  available  to  in¬ 
dicate  the  character  of  these  factors 
and  only  conjecture  is  possible.  How¬ 
ever,  it  would  seem  that  programs  of 
integration  may  be  most  successful  with 
blind  individuals  who  are  free  of  gross 
personality  disorders,  who  have  a  re¬ 
cent  history  of  integrative  experiences, 
and  who  have  sufficient  ego-strength  to 
engage  in  the  give  and  take  of  social 
intercourse.  However,  these  and  other 
variables  need  to  be  spelled  out  more 
clearly  by  the  sharing  of  experience  by 
professional  workers  and  by  well- 
planned  research. 

b.  The  Cultural  Setting 

At  times,  the  emphasis  in  integration 
programs  is  upon  “building  a  better 
blind  man.”  That  is,  it  is  hoped  that 
we  can  maximize  the  strength  of  the 
blind  person  to  a  degree  that  he  can 
emerge  into  seeing  society  and  success¬ 
fully  cope  with  the  social  problems  of 
being  a  blind  person  living  in  a  seeing 
world.  This  is  an  area  of  paramount 
importance  and  one  which  has  seen  the 
field  of  work  with  the  blind  achieve 
some  of  its  most  spectacular  successes. 
As  a  professional  area  of  work,  service 
to  the  blind  has  added  significantly  to 
its  knowledges  and  skills  and  to  its 
techniques  for  assisting  those  with  visual 
handicaps  to  more  effectively  surmount 
the  barriers  imposed  by  these  handi¬ 
caps. 

Despite  our  growing  rehabilitation 
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and  educational  skills  and  our  growing 
success  in  promoting  independence  and 
strength  among  the  blind,  we  must  take 
cognizance  of  the  milieu  into  which  we 
discharge  them  as  “rehabilitated/’  If 
this  social  context  imposes  unusually 
heavy  demands  upon  them  and  rejects 
them  with  hostility,  even  the  most  com¬ 
petent  of  blind  clients  may  falter  and 
withdraw.  Not  only  must  the  require¬ 
ments  of  daily  living  in  an  industrial 
society  be  understood  in  planning  the 
rehabilitation  of  the  blind  person,  but 
we  need  to  take  stock  of  that  environ¬ 
ment  and  its  threat  to  the  individual. 
However,  the  responsibility  goes  beyond 
mere  stock-taking;  it  extends  into  the 
area  of  social  action. 

If  the  attitudes  of  a  community  are 
such  that  integration  may  be  expected 
of  few,  if  any,  of  our  clients,  we  have  a 
role  in  studying  and  working  with  these 
attitudes.  Thus  the  integration  of  a 
blind  person  into  his  community  often 
rests  as  much  upon  the  psychological 
readiness  of  the  community  to  integrate 
him  as  upon  his  own  readiness  to  as¬ 
sume  a  role  in  the  community.  Further¬ 
more,  if  integration  is  a  desirable  goal 
and  if  clients  are  having  difficulty 
achieving  integration  because  of  atti- 
tudinal  pressures  in  the  community,  we 
have  a  legitimate  function  in  helping 
the  community  to  restructure  its  frame 
of  reference  for  the  visually  handi¬ 
capped. 

In  essence,  the  function  of  profes¬ 
sional  workers  for  the  blind  intent 
upon  integration  is  to  accept  the  com¬ 
munity  as  a  client  and  to  develop  effec¬ 
tive  social-psychological  means  of  cre¬ 
ating  more  favorable  attitudes.  Where 
workers  and  agencies  for  the  blind  have 
been  conspicuously  successful  in  this 
regard,  integration  programs  have  been 
more  successful.  The  client  lives  in  a 
social  matrix  from  which  we  cannot 
separate  him  and  which  may  be  the 


subject  of  professional  therapeutic  ac¬ 
tion  insofar  as  this  action  affords  him 
greater  opportunities  to  use  his  re¬ 
sources  in  his  community. 

c.  The  Agency  Setting. 

Because  agencies  for  the  blind  have 
highly  specialized  purposes  and  pro¬ 
grams,  the  pressures  toward  segregation 
of  the  agency  itself  are  considerable.  It 
is  generally  agreed  that  the  needs  of 
blind  persons  differ  somewhat  from 
those  of  other  handicapped  groups.  As 
a  result,  agencies  for  the  blind  work 
with  a  population  which  has  been  sepa¬ 
rated  from  other  related  populations 
and  in  settings  which  differentiate  this 
population  in  terms  of  its  having  a 
unique  problem  of  its  own.  In  accept¬ 
ing  this  specialized  role,  the  social 
agency  for  the  blind  has,  in  a  sense,  ac¬ 
ceded  to  some  community  feeling  that 
blind  persons  should  be  segregated  and 
apart  from  others. 

There  are  some  agencies  which  have 
successfully  coped  with  this  problem. 
Accepting  the  necessity  under  present 
organizational  arrangements  for  segre¬ 
gating  blind  persons  during  some  stages 
of  the  rehabilitation  process,  they  have 
begun  integrative  activities  as  early  as 
possible  for  those  for  whom  integration 
seems  a  feasible  goal.  However,  this  at¬ 
titude  extends  beyond  mere  program¬ 
ming.  The  social  agency  for  the  blind 
can  become  an  integral  part  of  the  see¬ 
ing  community.  It  can  share  in  the  so¬ 
lution  of  general  social  service  problems 
which  perplex  the  community;  it  can 
stress  the  belief  that  the  blind  have 
much  in  common  with  other  groups; 
and  it  can  participate  in  community¬ 
wide  drives,  fraternal  activities,  coun¬ 
cils,  and  industrial  and  business  con¬ 
ferences. 

Can  the  agency  which  itself  has  as¬ 
sumed  the  segregated  status  serve  effec¬ 
tively  the  client  who  may  be  helped  by 
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an  integration  program?  There  seems 
to  be  some  evidence  that  isolation  en¬ 
courages  the  lack  of  understanding.  A 
better  insight  into  the  nature  and  prob¬ 
lems  of  blindness  may  be  achieved  in 
those  communities  which  have  an 
agency  for  the  blind  which  does  more 
than  prepare  blind  persons  to  function 
in  society.  Such  agencies  are  funda¬ 
mental  parts  of  the  community  life  and 
illustrate  by  their  own  activities  that 
blindness  need  not  be  equated  with  iso¬ 
lation.  Indeed,  through  their  active 
roles  in  community  affairs,  they  serve 
their  clients  through  the  contacts  they 
make  and  their  impact  upon  traditional 
ways  of  thinking  about  blind  persons. 

If  these  observations  have  validity,  it 
would  seem  that  success  in  helping 
blind  clients  achieve  integration  may, 
in  part,  depend  upon  the  agency's  own 
success  in  achieving  integration  in  the 
community.  As  a  result,  agencies  espous¬ 
ing  the  goal  of  integration  for  some 
clients  may  engage  in  self-evaluation 
and  determination  of  how  they  may  at¬ 
tain  a  higher  level  of  community  inte¬ 
gration  themselves. 

Summary 

It  has  been  suggested  that  integration 
is  a  goal  established  in  some  rehabilita¬ 
tion  plans  set  up  by  agencies  for  the 
blind.  Although  some  questions  arise 
about  the  concept  of  integration,  it  is 
recognized  that  it  functions  as  a  prac¬ 
tical  dynamic  in  work  with  the  blind. 
Therefore,  it  has  been  noted  that  inte¬ 
gration  may  be  more  successful  under 
certain  conditions  adjunct  to  adminis¬ 
trative  arrangements.  These  include: 

a.  The  selection  of  clients  for  inte¬ 
gration  programs  on  the  basis  of  per¬ 
sonality  variables  which  seem  most 
closely  related  to  probable  success  in 
integration  activities. 


b.  The  development  of  a  favorable  so¬ 
cial  climate  for  integration  by  public 
relations  and  other  techniques  which 
assist  in  the  modification  of  community 
attitudes  toward  the  blind. 

c.  The  integration  within  the  com¬ 
munity  of  the  agency  itself  as  a  prior 
condition  to  the  establishment  of  inte¬ 
gration  programs  for  blind  persons. 

In  conclusion,  there  is  need  for  ex¬ 
tensive  study  and  discussion  of  the 
whole  problem  of  integration. 

Shotwell  Award  to 
Peter  J.  Salmon 

The  American  Association  of  Work¬ 
ers  for  the  Blind  announces  that  the 
Shotwell  Memorial  Award  (consisting 
of  a  gold  medal  and  scroll)  for  1955 
will  be  conferred  upon  Mr.  Peter  J. 
Salmon,  Executive  Director  of  the  In¬ 
dustrial  Home  for  the  Blind,  Brook¬ 
lyn,  N.  Y. 

This  award  to  Air.  Salmon  is  to  be 
made  at  the  annual  banquet  of  the  As¬ 
sociation  which  will  be  held  on  Thurs¬ 
day  evening,  June  23,  at  the  Chateau 
Frontenac  Hotel  in  Ouebec,  Canada, 
during  the  annual  convention  of  the 
Association  which  meets  from  June  19 
through  June  24.  The  award  is  made 
in  recognition  of  Mr.  Salmon’s  long  and 
devoted  service  to  the  blind,  not  only  at 
the  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind  in 
Brooklyn,  which  is  one  of  the  finest 
private  agencies  for  the  blind  in  the 
United  States;  it  is  to  be  given  also  in 
recognition  of  Mr.  Salmon’s  outstand¬ 
ing  career  in  behalf  of  all  blind  people 
of  the  nation  over  the  past  more  than 
thirty-five  years. 

It  is  hoped  that  a  large  number  of 
his  friends  and  admirers  will  be  on 
hand  to  greet  him  on  this  happy  occa¬ 
sion. 
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New  Frontiers  in  the  Education  of  the 

Young  Blind  Child 

BY  GEORGIE  LEE  ABEL 


The  education  of  the  blind  child  is 
one  of  the  oldest  areas  of  special  educa¬ 
tion  known  to  our  profession.  As  one 
observes  the  history  of  movements  in 
this  small  area  of  education,  it  seems 
safe  to  say  that  the  past  fifteen  years 
have  brought  greater  changes  in  ap¬ 
proach,  procedure,  and  philosophy  than 
any  other  comparable  period  since  the 
blind  child  has  been  permitted  to  re¬ 
ceive  an  educational  program.  The  title 
which  was  assigned  your  speaker  sug¬ 
gests  one  of  the  reasons  which  has 
prompted  such  great  change  and  em¬ 
phasis  affecting  improvements  in  all  of 
our  services  to  blind  children.  Your 
Director  of  Special  Education,  Dr.  Wil¬ 
liam  M.  Cruickshank,  uses  a  very  im¬ 
portant  adjective  in  the  title  assigned, 
to  describe  the  blind  child  who  is  help¬ 
ing  us  to  seek  these  “new"  frontiers  in 
his  own  education.  The  “young"  blind 
child  has  not  only  inspired  us  but  lit¬ 
erally  forced  us  to  strive  for  more  ob¬ 
jective  answers  to  many  of  his  problems 
as  well  as  those  of  his  parents. 

Administrators  responsible  for  the 
planning  of  educational  programs  for 
blind  children  have  never  faced  a  period 
in  which  it  was  necessary  for  them  to 
plan  for  so  many  very  young  blind  chil¬ 
dren.  It  is  also  true  that  never  was  there 
a  time  previous  to  this  in  which  they 
have  been  privileged  to  know  personally 
so  many  blind  children  from  the  time 
they  were  tiny  infants  until  they  entered 
school.  While  this  very  great  increase  in 


the  number  of  blind  children  is  not  of 
our  own  choosing,  it  does  provide  the 
greatest  challenge  and  may  offer  the  best 
opportunity  for  growth  and  develop¬ 
ment  in  all  of  our  programs.  The  large 
number  of  young  blind  children  in  our 
schools  today  will  make  it  possible  for 
teachers  to  develop  more  objective  pro¬ 
cedures  based  on  greater  experience 
with,  and  observation  of,  blind  children, 
and  will  create  opportunities  for  re¬ 
search  which  should  free  many  blind  in¬ 
dividuals  from  numerous  generaliza¬ 
tions  of  the  past — this  largely  due  to 
limited  experience  and  too  little  objec¬ 
tive  evidence.  New  Frontiers  in  the  Edu¬ 
cation  of  the  Young  Blind  Child,  there¬ 
fore,  is  a  very  timely  topic,  and  one 
which  offers  to  your  speaker  serious 
challenge  and  great  inspiration. 

New  frontiers  at  this  time  are  possible 
and  necessary  due  to  many  factors. 
Those  of  us  who  conceive  of  general 
education  in  its  proper  relation  to  the 
education  of  blind  children  are  able  to 
think  of  a  strong  profession,  rich  in 
service  to  children  and  strong  in  re¬ 
search  opportunities.  People  of  this 
caliber  can  view  frontiers  which  are  al¬ 
most  unlimited.  As  we  know  more  about 
the  growth  and  development  of  all  chil¬ 
dren,  as  we  observe  the  behavior  reac¬ 
tions  of  our  blind  children,  as  we  permit 
their  freedom  to  grow,  as  we  engage  in 
more  research,  and  as  we  ourselves  are 
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flexible  in  gathering  information  from 
related  disciplines,  we  shall  be  able  to 
develop  “new  frontiers”  in  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  the  blind  child. 

In  discussing  those  frontiers  which 
largely  because  of  their  emphasis  today 
seem  to  be  new,  we  shall  attempt  to  list 
and  examine  those  which  we  consider  to 
be  the  most  important.  For  the  purpose 
of  clarification  in  the  discussion,  shall 
we  consider  a  frontier  as  that  circum¬ 
stance  or  trend  which  seems  to  present 
future  problems  and  improvements  af¬ 
fecting  the  education  of  blind  children. 

Prematurity  as  the  Cause  of 
Blindness  in  Many  Young  Children 

It  has  already  been  mentioned  that 
there  are  many  more  infants  known  to¬ 
day  to  the  social  agencies  and  the  schools 
which  must  plan  for  future  educational 
programs  that  include  blind  children. 
It  does  not  seem  appropriate  here  to 
discuss  the  medical  or  social  implica¬ 
tions  of  the  eye  condition,  retrolental 
fibroplasia  which  is  the  chief  cause  of 
blindness  among  infants  and  young 
blind  children.  For  statistical  informa¬ 
tion  concerning  the  incidence  of  this 
disease  in  the  various  parts  of  our 
country,  reference  is  made  to  “Blind¬ 
ness  in  Preschool  Children”  by  C.  Edith 
Kerby,  National  Society  for  the  Preven¬ 
tion  of  Blindness  Publication  113,  1954. 
Those  who  would  read  in  the  medical 
journals  discussing  the  nature,  theories 
of  cause,  and  status  of  retrolental  fibro¬ 
plasia  may  receive  a  bibliography  by 
writing  to  either  The  American  Foun¬ 
dation  for  the  Blind,  15  West  16th 
Street,  New  York  11,  N.  Y.,  or  The  Na¬ 
tional  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Blindness,  1790  Broadway,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

It  seems  sufficient  for  those  of  us  in 
the  area  of  special  education  to  be  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  sociological,  educa¬ 
tional,  and  possibly  the  psychological 


implications,  as  they  may  affect  the 
blind  children  and  as  they  may  chal¬ 
lenge  our  best  efforts  to  serve  them. 
That  we  have  greater  numbers  of  these 
young  children,  we  are  sure.  That  many 
of  those  whom  we  are  finding  in  our 
preschool  programs  and  in  our  early 
elementary  school  grades  will  be  edu¬ 
cated  as  blind  children,  is  a  factor  that 
we  can  determine  quite  early. 

Of  special  interest  to  us,  particularly 
in  the  psychological  and  sociological 
areas,  is  the  fact  that  we  are  enrolling  in 
our  programs  more  children  who  are 
congenitally  totally  blind.  We  must  be 
increasingly  concerned  in  developing 
our  total  programs  for  children  who 
have  never  seen.  We  cannot  rely  solely 
on  our  own  visual  concepts  as  we  help 
these  children  construct  meaningful  ex¬ 
periences.  Instead,  we  attempt  to  help 
each  blind  child  relate  to  his  environ¬ 
ment  according  to  the  potential  which 
he  has  and  according  to  the  experiences 
which  his  family  and  his  friends  have 
helped  to  develop  with  him.  We  are 
therefore  having  to  consider  in  different 
ways  those  children  who  present  prob¬ 
lems  due  to  the  fact  that  they  have  never 
seen,  and  those  who  have  limited  vi¬ 
sion  but  are  considered  by  definition 
to  be  blind.  In  the  case  of  the  infants 
and  very  young  children  whom  we  are 
seeing  today,  we  must  await  many  an¬ 
swers  from  medical  authorities,  particu¬ 
larly  in  the  area  of  pediatrics,  to  help 
us  in  meeting  the  needs  of  children  who 
were  born  prematurely. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  caution  with  re¬ 
gard  to  these  children  should  be  exer¬ 
cised  by  teachers.  Those  of  us  who  work 
with  these  young  children  must  with¬ 
hold  our  judgment  of  their  mental  or 
emotional  capacity  until  we  have  sought 
sufficient  advice  and  help.  It  is  very  easy 
to  feel  that  these  retrolental  fibroplasia 
children  are  different  from  blind  chil¬ 
dren  whom  we  have  previously  known. 
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either  because  we  have  more  of  them  to 
observe  or  because  we  are  afraid  of  the 
complicating  problems  of  prematurity 
or  perhaps  the  unanswered  questions 
relative  to  retrolental  fibroplasia.  We 
have  a  rich  opportunity  to  believe  in 
each  of  these  children  and  to  create  am¬ 
ple  situations  for  their  learning  experi¬ 
ences  as  we  have  done  for  the  other 
blind  children  we  have  known.  We 
must  not  contribute  to  further  confu¬ 
sion  due  to  lack  of  research.  We  must, 
however,  act  on  the  best  advice  that  we 
can  gain,  and  refrain  from  adding 
further  to  the  generalizations  and  mis¬ 
conceptions  which  at  times  have  been 
detrimental  to  blind  individuals.  We 
can  become  much  more  skillful  in  our 
observation  of  these  young  children.  We 
can  recognize  the  individual  problems 
which  can  arise  due  to  variation  in 
ability  aptitudes  and  environmental  fac¬ 
tors.  We  shall  then  look  at  them  as  in¬ 
dividual  children  who  are  blind.  We 
must  at  the  same  time  be  just  as  alert 
to  the  needs  of  blind  children  who  have 
additional  handicaps  either  mental  or 
physical  in  nature.  It  is  very  important, 
however,  that  we  do  not  confuse  the 
two  types  of  children.  That  is  one  of  the 
great  dangers  in  our  evaluation  of  this 
larger  number  of  children  without  suf¬ 
ficient  objective  information,  or  with¬ 
out  the  best  possible  educational  envi¬ 
ronment. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  value  derived 
from  this  rather  large  new  group  of 
blind  children  has  come  from  our  op¬ 
portunity  to  work  more  closely  with 
their  families,  and  also  from  our  chance 
to  co-operate  closely  with  the  medical 
profession.  These  professional  people 
need  us,  and  we  need  to  receive  informa¬ 
tion  from  them  as  well  as  to  provide 
them  with  some  valuable  orientation. 

Outstanding  pediatricians  and  oph¬ 
thalmologists  have  gone  on  record  in 
their  belief  that  retrolental  fibroplasia 


or  blindness  itself  should  not  be  a  cause 
for  variation  in  the  growth  and  develop¬ 
ment  patterns.  There  is  also  psychologi¬ 
cal  and  sociological  research  which  is 
promising  and  which  will  reassure  those 
of  us  who  believe  in  the  potentialities 
of  blind  children  who  are  given  the 
best  opportunities  for  development.  Sig¬ 
nificant  research  in  parental  attitudes 
has  also  pointed  to  a  great  need  for 
more  skilled  service  to  be  made  avail¬ 
able  to  the  parents  as  early  as  possible 
after  their  needs  are  known  to  them. 

Much  of  this  research  which  contri¬ 
butes  to  a  positive  approach  in  our  edu¬ 
cational  programs  has  come  about  with 
the  emphasis  on  retrolental  fibroplasia 
during  the  past  few  years.  This  new 
frontier,  itrengthened  by  research,  be¬ 
gins  by  enriching  the  preschool  years, 
and  by  focusing  attention  of  profes¬ 
sional  workers  on  the  needs  of  parents 
of  these  young  children. 

More  Parent  Participation  in  the 
Lives  of  Their  Blind  Children 

Reflecting  the  trend  in  other  areas  of 
special  education,  the  parents  of  blind 
children  have  reacted  in  a  much  more 
positive  way  toward  their  children  dur¬ 
ing  recent  years.  This  has  resulted  to  a 
great  extent  from  the  excellent  pre¬ 
school  programs  which  have  been  set 
up  in  many  of  the  cities  and  states 
throughout  the  country.  It  has  also  re¬ 
sulted  from  the  pooling  of  resources  by 
personnel  in  the  educational,  social 
service,  and  medical  professions.  There 
have  been  some  parents’  groups  organ¬ 
ized  by  parents  who  felt  the  need  of 
knowing  other  parents  of  blind  chil¬ 
dren,  and  there  have  been  others  set  up 
by  professional  workers  who  felt  that 
through  this  means  more  parents  might 
be  helped.  Of  perhaps  the  greatest  sig¬ 
nificance  has  been  the  individualized 
programs  which  have  been  achieved 
in  various  private  and  state  agencies. 
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Where  the  service  has  been  brought 
into  the  homes  of  the  family  in  which 
the  blind  child  lives,  it  has  been  pos¬ 
sible  to  help  the  parents  find  individual 
answers  to  their  problems  which  often 
involve  the  entire  family  unit.  Through 
this  type  of  program,  it  has  been  pos¬ 
sible  to  offer  more  parent  counseling, 
and  it  has  been  easier  to  find  with  the 
parents  the  type  of  service  which  they 
and  the  child  might  need,  as  a  nursery 
school  with  sighted  children,  or  a  cen¬ 
ter  for  a  blind  child  with  additional 
handicaps.  Still  other  types  of  referrals 
have  been  made  that  may  involve  the 
location  of  an  appropriate  school  for 
the  child,  a  family  service  association 
for  a  particular  family,  or  psychiatric 
help  if  this  is  indicated  and  available. 

Those  who  have  worked  with  blind 
children  for  many  years  have  had  cause 
for  great  inspiration  as  they  have  ob¬ 
served  the  growth  in  constructive  atti¬ 
tudes  expressed  by  the  parents.  As  par¬ 
ents  feel  toward  their  children  in  a 
positive  way,  with  love  and  security, 
motivating  their  children  to  explore, 
blind  children  are  surprising  those  of 
us  who  perhaps  did  not  expect  enough 
from  them.  When  this  is  possible,  young 
blind  children  enter  our  schools  today 
ready  for  the  enriching  experiences  of 
a  comparable  school  program  to  that 
which  is  provided  sighted  children. 

It  seems  very  important  to  recognize 
in  this  early  period  of  parent  counseling 
that  there  are  also  evils  in  over-simplifi¬ 
cation.  We  cannot  mistake  simple  grati¬ 
tude  on  the  part  of  the  parents  for  de¬ 
finite  progress  in  parental  attitudes.  All 
too  often  those  who  work  with  parents’ 
groups  are  apt  to  think  that  a  particular 
meeting  went  so  well  that  it  was  a  great 
success,  and  that  parents  are  really  on 
their  way  and  have  mastered  their  own 
feelings.  There  is  cause  for  optimism 
when  parents  and  professional  people 
can  work  together,  but  we  cannot  be¬ 


lieve  that  feelings  of  people  are  changed 
as  a  result  of  an  inspirational  speech  or 
a  beautifully  illustrated  pamphlet  on 
some  phase  of  parent-child  relations. 
We  must  strive  just  as  hard  for  growth 
in  ourselves  as  professional  people  who 
can  help  in  many  ways.  Our  strength, 
however,  might  be  in  our  recognition 
of  problems  which  we  can  identify  and 
then  seek  professional  answers  from 
others  who  are  more  highly  qualified 
to  serve  the  parents.  We  might  develop 
new  frontiers  as  we  are  able  to  help 
the  parents  of  our  blind  children,  and 
as  we  are  able  to  seek  help  for  ourselves 
in  our  own  attitudes  and  feelings  to¬ 
ward  these  children  and  their  parents. 

Significant  Changes  in 
Educational  Patterns 

There  are  today  in  this  country  varia¬ 
tions  of  three  patterns  in  the  education 
of  blind  children.  They  vary  in  age,  in 
number  of  children  served,  and  in  ad¬ 
ministrative  procedures.  Each  of  them 
presents  interesting  changes,  even 
though  the  trends  are  more  apparent 
in  some  school  systems  than  others. 
This  is  largely  due  to  tradition,  to  the 
point  of  development  of  the  city  or 
state  program  in  special  education,  and 
to  limitations  due  to  legislative  and  fi¬ 
nancial  considerations.  Since  a  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  patterns  discussed  would  be 
a  repitition  for  most  of  the  audience, 
only  the  necessary  information  will  be 
given  which  points  up  trends  which 
might  be  considered  as  “new  frontiers.” 
The  patterns  will  be  presented  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  historical  appearance  in 
the  education  of  blind  children. 

The  Residential  School 

The  residential  school  for  the  blind 
has  undergone  many  changes  since  its 
origin  as  a  school  supported  largely  by 
charitable  contributions  and  caring  for 
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a  small  number  of  blind  pupils.  There 
are  at  the  present  time  many  state  sup¬ 
ported  schools  for  the  blind,  a  few  pri¬ 
vately  supported  schools,  and  some 
which  are  largely  supported  through 
>tate  paid  tuition  and  additional  funds 
privately  contributed. 

As  one  looks  at  the  schools  through- 
aut  the  country  today,  there  are  many 
Tanges  which  could  be  mentioned  but 
>pace  permits  only  a  brief  mention  of 
those  which  the  writer  considers  to  be 
most  productive. 

The  physical  plants  in  most  of  the 
states  are  much  more  functional  and 
appropriate  with  the  exception  of  the 
:rowded  enrollments  experienced  by 
most  schools.  They  are  more  active  in 
their  home  and  school  relations  with 
some  very  productive  parent-teachers 
organizations.  Some  of  them  are  send¬ 
ing  more  of  their  older  children  out  to 
the  regular  public  high  schools  for  par¬ 
ticipation  in  an  educational  program 
with  sighted  children.  Some  of  them 
ire  making  it  possible  for  parents  living 
dose  enough  to  the  schools,  and  not 
laving  specialized  programs  available, 
to  enroll  their  children  in  the  residen¬ 
tial  school  during  the  day  and  return 
to  their  homes  just  as  if  they  were  at¬ 
tending  a  regular  public  school.  Many 
af  the  schools  have  been  much  more 
ttoncerned  over  sociological  problems 
which  arise  because  a  child  in  a  board¬ 
ing  school  has  to  live  away  from  his 
awn  home  for  such  a  major  part  of  his 
school  years.  Some  of  them  have  been 
fortunate  in  securing  on  their  staffs  pro¬ 
fessional  personnel  to  work  in  sociologi¬ 
cal  and  psychological  areas  to  help  with 
problems  arising  from  difficulties  in 
parent  and  child  relations.  A  very  few 
of  the  schools  at  the  present  time  are 
initiating  some  research,  and  others  are 
co-operating  in  research  projects.  The 
attendance  of  teachers  from  these 
schools  in  summer  teacher  preparation 


courses  and  in  regional  workshops  held 
in  the  various  residential  schools  is  an 
indication  of  a  genuine  desire  for  more 
professional  growth  and  in-service  prep¬ 
aration. 

To  say  that  all  of  the  schools  are  en¬ 
gaging  in  all  of  these  projects  would  be 
a  fallacy.  It  is  true,  however,  that  many 
of  them  are  vitally  concerned  with  in¬ 
tangible  problems  which  have  their  ori¬ 
gin  in  psychological  and  sociological 
areas.  Most  of  them  still,  like  all  people 
in  special  education,  have  much  to  ac¬ 
complish  in  public  education.  Some  of 
them  are  concerned  over  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  interpretation  of  their  pro¬ 
grams  to  the  parents  whose  children 
are  in  need  of  this  type  of  education. 
There  is  no  question  but  that  most  of 
them  still  have  to  work  out  more  pro¬ 
ductive  relationships  with  professional 
personnel  in  other  areas  of  special  edu¬ 
cation,  particularly  as  they  share  their 
equipment  and  resources  and  as  they 
are  able  to  combine  their  efforts  with 
other  programs  in  behalf  of  children 
with  multiple  handicaps. 

The  Public  School 

The  specialized  program  for  blind 
with  sighted  children  in  the  public 
schools  is  the  second  pattern  to  make 
its  appearance  in  the  education  of  blind 
children.  This  type  of  program  began 
after  the  turn  of  the  century  with  the 
impetus  and  inspiration  originating 
from  blind  individuals  who  felt  that 
blind  children  should  have  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  attend  schools  in  their  own 
communities  wherever  possible.  The 
first  programs  were  very  specialized  and 
much  more  protective  of  the  children 
than  is  true  today.  More  constructive  at¬ 
titudes  have  resulted  from  the  achieve¬ 
ments  of  the  blind  children  themselves 
and  from  the  excellent  orientation  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  special  teachers  assigned 
to  the  school  systems  responsible  for  the 
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programs.  This  program  was  largely 
sociologically  oriented,  and  had  to  de¬ 
velop  new  frontiers  in  a  total  educa¬ 
tional  program  for  each  child.  There 
were  few  opportunities  in  the  beginning 
for  children  who  were  blind  to  engage 
in  regular  classes  in  physical  education, 
industrial  arts  and  other  subjects  with 
strong  laboratory  emphasis. 

Today,  many  of  the  classes  are  chang¬ 
ing.  They  are  seldom  referred  to  as  day 
school  classes,  or  braille  classes,  but 
rather  they  are  conceived  of  as  programs 
for  the  education  of  blind  with  sighted 
children.  The  integrated  programs  in 
many  of  the  newer  schools  are  estab¬ 
lished  on  the  philosophy  that  if  the  pro¬ 
gram  does  not  achieve  participation  of 
blind  with  sighted  children,  it  defeats 
the  purpose  for  which  it  was  estab¬ 
lished.  Well  qualified  supervisors  of  spe¬ 
cial  education  and  principals  of  schools 
are  able  to  recognize  and  interpret  to 
the  teachers  in  the  regular  classrooms 
that  an  empty  resource  or  specialized 
room  for  blind  children  means  that  the 
teacher  assigned  to  this  classroom  is, 
through  her  specialized  preparation, 
making  it  possible  for  blind  children  to 
function  most  of  the  school  day  out 
with  the  other  children.  It  is  her  func¬ 
tion  which  makes  the  blind  child’s 
greater  independence  possible.  She  rec¬ 
ognizes  that  if  the  blind  child  who  en¬ 
ters  a  regular  fourth  grade  class,  for 
example,  presents  additional  problems 
to  the  regular  fourth  grade  teacher,  be¬ 
cause  of  his  blindness,  her  role  in  the 
program  is  not  successfully  achieved. 
More  blind  children  are  being  accepted 
in  science  classes,  physical  education 
programs,  and  most  of  the  other  sub¬ 
jects  which  meet  their  individual  needs. 

There  is  increasing  evidence  of  more 
constructive  participation  in  extracur¬ 
ricular  activities.  Also,  there  is  more 
parent-teacher  counseling.  Important 
related  resources  in  the  community  are 


being  combined  more  effectively  in  the 
interest  of  each  blind  child. 

Again,  to  say  that  all  schools  are 
achieving  all  of  these  goals  would  be 
false.  It  is  significant,  however,  thaii 
many  of  them  are  growing,  and  thaii 
more  schools  are  concerned  with  the 
need  for  better  programs  in  the  orienta 
tion  of  the  regular  classroom  teachers 
who  has  blind  children  in  her  classroom. 
With  the  advent  of  more  directors  ol 
special  education,  greater  development 
of  this  phase  of  education  can  be 
achieved.  The  problems  seem  to  be 
mainly  in  the  area  of  the  preparation 
of  comparable  materials  so  that  blind 
children  can  have  the  same  texts  and 
reference  materials  that  their  sighted 
classmates  have.  Some  volunteers  have 
made  great  contributions  as  they  offered 
their  service  in  the  transcription  of  com¬ 
parable  materials  in  braille  and  in  the 
preparation  of  other  materials  on  discs 
and  on  tape  recordings.  The  skillful 
teacher  still  has  to  be  one  who  is  willing 
to  spend  much  of  her  time  finding  the 
correct  resource  and  steering  it  at  times. 
This  educational  pattern  is  relatively 
new  when  compared  with  the  previous 
program  discussed,  but  it  has  made  great 
strides,  and  the  increase  in  the  number 
of  programs  has  occurred  primarily  in 
the  past  ten  years.  Those  who  have  had 
the  opportunity  to  work  in  these  pro¬ 
grams  in  regular  public  schools  feel  that 
both  the  blind  and  sighted  children 
profit  from  the  experience  of  working 
together.  If  it  were  not  beneficial  to 
both  groups,  it  would  not  function  ac¬ 
cording  to  its  original  purpose. 

Itinerant  Public  School  Teacher 

The  most  recent  type  of  educational 
program  for  blind  children  has  devel-j 
oped  mainly  in  rural  areas,  and  in  some 
cities  where  special  education  programs 
have  been  in  existence  for  some  time. 
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rhis  is  the  most  highly  integrated  plan 
)f  education  of  blind  with  sighted  chil- 
lren  which  is  practiced  today.  By  this 
dan,  there  is  an  itinerant  or  consulta- 
ive  teacher  who  makes  her  service 
ivailable  to  various  schools  in  a  larger 
ommunity  or  state  where  an  occasional 
dind  child  is  enrolled  in  a  regular  pub¬ 
ic  school.  This  makes  it  possible  for  a 
dind  child  to  attend  the  school  in  his 
>wn  community  or  in  a  nearby  locality. 
This  plan  indicates  that  the  blind  child 
s  able  to  function  with  much  less  help 
rom  a  special  teacher,  and  that  his  itin- 
irant  or  consultative  teacher  under- 
tands  his  needs  and  works  mainly  with 
lis  teachers  and  school  administrators, 
md  with  him  at  intervals  according  to 
lis  needs  for  counseling  or  teaching  of 
ertain  skills. 

A  number  of  older  blind  children 
lave  been  able  to  function  largely 
hrough  this  type  of  plan  during  their 
unior  or  senior  high  school  years.  If 
he  child  has  received  an  adequate  edu- 
ation  during  his  elementary  school 
'ears,  his  counselor  or  teacher  knows  of 
lis  readiness  for  this  increased  inde- 
lendence  in  his  school  program.  When 
te  is  older,  he  is  more  able  to  interpret 
lis  own  needs  to  his  regular  teachers  as 
veil  as  to  others  available  to  him. 

Some  three  or  four  states  have  en¬ 
gaged  in  this  type  of  program  quite  ex- 
ensively,  and  certain  cities  are  finding 
t  to  be  an  answer  to  the  individual 
teeds  of  certain  pupils.  Where  it  is  set 
ip  as  a  regular  program  for  selected 
lupils,  the  person  in  charge  of  it  recog- 
lizes  that  it  is  a  program  that  must  be 
.et  up  with  care,  and  that  it  must  re¬ 
vive  frequent  and  sufficient  follow-up 
,o  that  the  teachers  of  these  blind  chil- 
Iren  are  not  faced  with  problems  which 
hey  and  the  blind  student  cannot  work 
>ut  successfully. 

In  some  parts  of  the  country  it  has 


been  possible  for  certain  agencies  and 
school  systems  to  enroll  some  elemen¬ 
tary  pupils  in  this  type  of  program, 
and  it  is  their  feeling  that  the  program 
is  working  quite  successfully.  Again,  if 
we  permit  blind  children  to  function, 
and  if  we  provide  them  with  sufficient 
materials  and  counseling,  there  seems 
little  reason  why  they  cannot  help  us 
find  new  frontiers  in  their  own  pro¬ 
grams  of  education.  At  least  two  states 
and  one  teacher  preparation  center  have 
set  up  some  one  or  two  day  orientation 
programs  for  regular  classroom  teachers 
who  have  an  occasional  blind  child  en¬ 
rolled  in  their  classes.  Through  these 
efforts  they  hope  to  strengthen  the  pos¬ 
sible  contribution  of  the  regular  teacher 
and  to  provide  more  security  for  him. 
Again,  it  is  important  that  both  the 
blind  and  sighted  children  profit  from 
their  joint  participation  in  the  total 
educational  program. 

As  we  attempt  to  develop  new  fron¬ 
tiers  in  our  educational  programs  for 
blind  children,  we  should  certainly 
hope  for  more  emphasis  on  the  needs 
of  children  rather  than  the  defense  of 
any  one  program.  Certainly  we  need  all 
of  the  educational  patterns  which  are 
in  operation  today  because  we  recognize 
the  importance  of  individual  differences 
among  blind  children  and  their  fami¬ 
lies. 

Perhaps  we  who  accept  the  chal¬ 
lenge  for  evaluation  and  refinement  in 
all  future  programs  will  be  able  to  de¬ 
velop  our  own  skill  in  human  relations 
and  co-operation  with  all  professional 
personnel  regardless  of  the  type  of  pro¬ 
gram  which  they  happen  to  represent 
so  long  as  it  is  meeting  the  needs  of 
blind  children.  We  shall  then  be  able 
to  place  the  needs  of  children  ahead  of 
our  plans,  and  still  maintain  a  whole¬ 
some  respect  for  the  problems  in  ad¬ 
ministration. 
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Growth  in  Programs  for  the 
Education  of  Exceptional  Children 

One  of  the  significant  frontiers  in  the 
education  of  blind  children  should  be 
the  increased  service  due  to  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  new  programs  in  the  vari¬ 
ous  cities  and  states  for  all  exceptional 
children.  The  state  directors  and  those 
consultants  and  directors  in  the  various 
cities  are  realizing  that  blind  children 
must  be  considered  as  a  part  of  the 
total  program  which  recognizes  the 
needs  of  all  handicapped  children.  Our 
teacher  preparation  institutions  also  are 
showing  new  interest  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  programs  for  teachers  in  more 
areas  of  special  education.  Not  only  will 
this  renewed  interest  and  administra¬ 
tive  service  help  blind  and  other  types 
of  handicapped  children,  but  it  should 
help  us  to  develop  more  effective  service 
for  children  with  multiple  handicaps. 
The  entire  movement  should  also  make 
possible  more  research  opportunities, 
and  more  interpretation  to  general  edu¬ 
cation  of  the  needs  and  potentialities 
of  every  handicapped  child.  Perhaps, 
in  the  future,  we  can  lessen  our  empha¬ 
sis  on  our  specializations  and  at  the 
same  time  strengthen  our  relationships 
with  administrators  in  general  educa¬ 
tion.  The  phrase,  “To  educate  every 
child”  has  been  used  for  a  number  of 
years,- but  in  practice  it  has  not  really 
included  handicapped  children.  As  our 
skill  improves,  and  as  our  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  this  important  program  devel¬ 
ops,  we  should  not  only  be  able  to 
improve  the  opportunities  for  handi¬ 
capped  children,  but  add  to  the  knowl¬ 
edge  and  information  in  the  education 
of  all  children.  We  have  a  responsibility 
through  the  directors  and  consultants 
as  well  as  the  teacher  preparation  per¬ 
sonnel  to  continue  to  refine  our  tech¬ 
niques  in  public  education  as  well  as  to 
develop  more  constructive  legislation 


for  the  education  of  all  children.  We 
can  surely  hope  for  more  co-operation 
between  the  teacher  preparation  insti¬ 
tutions  who  are  responsible  for  the  type 
of  teachers  who  work  with  our  handi¬ 
capped  children  and  the  school  admin¬ 
istrators  at  all  levels  who  employ  the 
teachers.  It  is  also  to  be  hoped  that  our 
teacher  preparation  centers  will  be  able 
to  arrive  at  a  point  where  more  actual 
time  can  be  spent  by  the  professors  in 
special  education  in  the  development 
of  more  suitable  curricula  in  their 
areas  of  education.  Up  to  the  present 
time  much  of  the  energy  of  most  of 
these  professors  has  had  to  be  spent  in 
promotional  work  and  furnishing  local, 
state  and  national  leadership. 

Present  research  is  under  way  which 
should  be  helpful  in  the  improvement 
of  teachers  of  all  exceptional  children. 
More  evaluation  of  this  research,  how¬ 
ever,  will  be  possible  in  the  future,  and 
also  additional  problems  in  this  area 
may  be  studied  with  more  highly  stand¬ 
ardized  techniques.  We  shall  then  be 
able  to  continue  to  test  our  theories  and 
develop  new  procedures  based  on  re¬ 
search. 

A  very  hopeful  sign  is  the  manner  in 
which  institutions  of  higher  learning 
are  working  with  private  foundations 
in  combining  the  funds  from  the  foun¬ 
dations  with  the  skill  in  the  universities 
in  sizeable  research  projects.  Syracuse 
University  has  an  outstanding  record 
in  its  ability  to  initiate  research  in  spe¬ 
cial  education  and  in  its  securing  of 
grants  to  make  possible  facilities  neces¬ 
sary  for  excellent  research  experience. 
Through  this  type  of  work,  we  shall 
gain  scientific  information  so  badly 
needed,  and  we  shall  also  profit  from 
the  personnel  in  special  education  who 
received  their  preparation  in  an  atmos-  i 
phere  which  respects  excellent  research 
and  effective  interpretation  of  signifi¬ 
cant  results. 
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Appropriate  Adaptation  of 
Curriculum  and  Equipment 

The  earliest  publications  dealing  with 
curriculum  and  equipment  stressed  the 
needs  for  special  techniques  and  appli¬ 
ances,  as  they  called  them,  which  were 
necessary  in  the  education  of  blind  chil¬ 
dren.  Much  progress  has  been  achieved, 
but  many  of  the  most  obvious  needs 
of  blind  children  have  not  been  ade¬ 
quately  met.  The  very  fact  that  the 
braille  system  seemed  to  provide  blind 
children  with  an  effective  reference  for 
their  education,  as  well  as  necessary 
writing  of  details  in  their  daily  living, 
may  have  retarded  recognition  of  the 
need  for  more  recorded  materials  which 
are  available  today  in  most  programs. 

Unfortunately,  much  of  the  early 
equipment  was  developed  with  little 
thought  for  the  size  and  comfort  of  the 
children  handling  it.  Again,  progress 
in  the  attractiveness  and  size  of  some 
of  the  braille  books  and  equipment  has 
come  slowly.  Good  teachers  are  still 
calling  for  braille  books  which  will  ac¬ 
commodate  the  reach  of  the  small 
child’s  arm,  and  equipment  which  is 
light  enough  in  weight  for  him  to  lift, 
use,  and  return  to  readily  available 
bookshelves  once  he  has  used  it. 

Other  educators  are  calling  for  care¬ 
fully  initiated  developments  in  reading 
readiness  procedures  and  equipment  for 
young  blind  children.  Developing  con¬ 
structive  programs  which  will  motivate 
a  desire  to  read  braille,  and  provide  ma¬ 
terial  which  is  oriented  for  children 
who  are  totally  blind,  challenges  the 
best  efforts  of  a  good  teacher.  To  ask  a 
totally  blind  child  to  read  the  same  pre¬ 
primers  and  primers  that  sighted  chil¬ 
dren  read,  with  all  of  the  visual  stimula¬ 
tion  important  to  children  who  see,  is 
asking  much  of  the  blind  child,  and  can 
be  questioned  psychologically.  Teachers 
in  isolated  situations  are  developing 


reading  materials  based  on  the  potential 
and  concepts  which  the  blind  child  has, 
but  all  too  often  teachers  have  not  had 
the  type  of  preparation  which  makes 
this  possible. 

Among  other  problems  which  still 
baffle  those  who  develop  equipment  are 
difficulties  in  providing  current,  effec¬ 
tive,  and  durable  globes,  maps,  and 
other  geographic  aids.  Also  there  are 
problems  in  functional  mathematical 
equipment.  This  is  not  an  attempt  to 
reflect  on  what  has  been  done  but 
rather  it  suggests  that  there  are  not 
enough  devices  that  are  good  because 
they  have  been  tested  through  carefully 
initiated  research  techniques  in  the 
hands  of  teachers  working  with  a  con¬ 
vincing  sampling  of  blind  children. 

Orientation  and  Foot  Travel 

Other  significant  needs  for  specialized 
curriculum  and  equipment  developed 
for  the  blind  child  fall  in  the  area  of 
the  physical  orientation  of  the  individ¬ 
ual.  Primarily,  our  validated  techniques 
in  physical  orientation  and  foot  travel 
have  merely  begun  as  they  are  con¬ 
sidered  in  our  school  programs.  This  is 
particularly  true  in  the  early  elemen¬ 
tary  grades.  Can  we  in  the  future  gain 
more  from  the  accomplishments  in  some 
of  the  programs  in  physical  orientation 
offered  blind  adults,  and  make  certain 
adjustments  in  our  school  programs  for 
young  children?  Some  teachers  of  blind 
pupils  and  workers  with  blind  adults 
have  expressed  a  feeling  that  there 
might  be  a  strong  relationship  between 
the  blind  individual’s  opportunity  to 
develop  his  physical  orientation  and  his 
total  adjustment.  This  seems  logical, 
and,  if  it  is  true,  certainly  funds  avail¬ 
able  for  research  in  this  area  could  fur¬ 
nish  us  with  some  of  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  information  that  we  might  seek  in 
the  development  of  our  total  educa¬ 
tional  programs  in  the  future.  In  all  of 
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this  area  of  the  development  of  the  in¬ 
dividual  with  his  feelings  concerning 
his  blindness  as  they  may  relate  to  his 
desire  for  more  physical  freedom,  the 
teacher  must  accept  a  challenge  in 
counseling.  This  implies  that  the 
teacher  must  gain  greater  skill  in  his 
relations  with  each  child  as  he  makes  it 
possible  for  him  to  discuss  his  intimate 
feelings,  including  his  fears,  his  possi¬ 
ble  misconceptions,  and  his  uncertain 
reactions  in  his  relations  to  his  sighted 
friends  and  relatives. 

We  can  strive  to  keep  abreast  of  the 
developments  in  the  curriculum  enrich¬ 
ment  for  all  children,  and  apply  that 
which  is  applicable  and  adapt  that 
which  needs  special  consideration  as  we 
develop  programs  with  the  blind  child 
in  mind.  This  type  of  curriculum  de¬ 
velopment  implies  that  we  as  teachers 
understand  basic  philosophy  in  curricu¬ 
lum  procedures  for  all  children  as  well 
as  pertinent  research  concerning  child 
growth  and  development.  In  addition 
to  this,  we  must  attempt  to  know  blind 
children  as  well  as  it  is  possible  for  us 
to  know  any  children. 

Finally,  we  will  recognize  the  child 
as  he  is,  perhaps  a  congenitally  blind 
child,  a  child  who  has  very  recently  lost 
vision,  a  child  who  may  have  very 
limited  vision,  or  even  a  child  for 
whom  treatment  or  surgery  has  restored 
some  useful  vision.  We  shall  understand 
and  appreciate  the  theories  which  have 
been  written  clearly  and  definitely  con¬ 
cerning  the  limitation  of  “blindness” 
or  “the  blind”  without  letting  these 
theories  block  our  feelings  toward  these 
children  and  their  potentialities.  We 
shall  place  objects  and  bring  experi¬ 
ences  within  the  eye  range  or  arm’s 
reach  of  every  child,  and  permit  him  to 
help  us  arrange  his  equipment  and  sup¬ 
plies  in  the  most  comfortable  place  for 
him.  We  will  encourage  him  to  tell  us 
when  things  are  not  clear  to  him  rather 


than  insist  that  he  answer  questions 
which  by  their  poor  phrasing  make  it 
necessary  for  him  to  tell  us  that  he 
can’t  see  this  or  that.  We  will  respect 
his  right  to  see  if  he  has  residual  vision, 
and  we  will  be  supportive  when  he  is 
disturbed  over  fluctuating  vision.  We 
will  strive  to  spend  the  necessary  time 
and  energy  in  being  supportive  when 
the  implications  of  his  blindness  be¬ 
come  real  to  him  and  he  is  faced  with 
the  obligation  of  achieving  a  positive 
and  constructive  attitude  toward  his 
sighted  friends  and  relatives. 

Positive  and  Constructive  Attitudes 
For  Those  Who  Teach 

How  we  feel  about  those  whom  we 
teach  is  very  important.  Our  feelings 
can  be  transmitted  quite  easily  to  blind 
individuals.  They  often  comment  when 
they  observe  from  our  manner  of  speak¬ 
ing  that  we  are  tired,  or  they  respond 
just  as  quickly  and  positively  when  we 
are  happy.  If  we  are  concerned  or  un¬ 
certain  in  our  reactions,  they  are  likely 
to  react  in  much  the  same  way.  The 
teacher  who  believes  in  the  blind  chil¬ 
dren  whom  he  knows  well  enough  to 
teach  will  be  able  to  give  directions  in 
a  manner  that  inspires  confidence,  to 
participate  in  discussions  which  are  in¬ 
formal  and  comfortable,  and  to  offer  a 
sincerity  which  is  real  when  things  are 
not  going  too  well  with  the  children. 

A  discussion  of  attitudes  might  seem 
to  be  almost  unnecessary  when  it  is  di¬ 
rected  to  teachers,  but  there  are  deep- 
rooted  feelings  often  at  the  unconscious 
level  and  occasionally  expressed  by 
those  who  have  engaged  at  times  in 
this  profession  that  are  detrimental  to 
the  best  interests  of  blind  individuals. 
We  have  known  people  to  make  openly 
such  comments  as,  “No  one  can  really 
love  a  blind  child,”  or,  “I  would  rather 
not  live  than  be  blind,”  or,  as  was  the 
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case  in  a  summer  school  class  conducted 
for  teachers,  “I  thank  you  for  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  being  able  to  say  the  word 
‘blind’  without  suffering  too  much.” 
We  must  not  be  disturbed  over  these  at¬ 
titudes  but  we  must  recognize  them 
and  find  ways  of  meeting  them  in  the 
preparation  of  our  prospective  teachers. 

Fortunately  for  those  of  us  who  have 
been  willing  to  learn  from  blind  chil¬ 
dren  and  to  apply  the  best  that  we 
know  in  educational  procedures  to  our 

A 

programs  developed  for  them,  we  have 
had  ample  opportunity  to  hear  com¬ 
ments  which  give  us  greater  inspiration 
than  the  previous  ones. 

A  parent  once  wrote,  “Our  little  boy 
is  surely  teaching  us  patience.  It  takes 
him  longer  to  do  many  things  than  it 
does  the  rest  of  us.  We  are  finding,  how¬ 
ever,  that  we  have  more  time  than  we 
thought,  and,  besides,  we  are  willing  to 
learn  this  important  virtue  of  patience 
from  him.  We  love  him  that  much.” 

A  blind  child  once  said  to  his  teacher, 
“I  know  that  you  are  big  and  tall  and 
pretty,  and  that  you  are  very  young  be¬ 
cause  you  talk  so  happy  to  me.”  It 
should  be  added  sadly  that  this  teacher 
was  planning  to  retire  from  the  school 
system  the  next  year. 

Recently,  an  older  blind  man  who 
was  blinded  in  his  preschool  years  paid 
a  young  worker  in  an  agency  a  beauti¬ 
ful  compliment.  This  worker  was  talk¬ 
ing  with  the  blind  man  about  the  vari¬ 
ous  types  of  canes  used  in  the  travel 
programs  by  blind  individuals.  The  two 
had  met  for  the  first  time  and,  after 
spending  an  evening  together,  the  older 
blind  man  said  warmly  to  the  young 
sighted  man,  “I  don’t  know  where 
you’ve  learned  it,  but  you  know  more 
about  how  to  talk  to  blind  people  than 
any  one  whom  I’ve  ever  met  in  all  my 
life.”  It  should  be  remarked  again  sadly 
that  this  older  man  had  come  in  con¬ 


tact  with  many  professional  and  lay 
people  during  his  school  years  and  in 
his  community  for  more  than  fifty 
years. 

There  is  much  literature  written  by 
both  blind  and  sighted  people  concern¬ 
ing  attitudes  toward  blindness.  Fortu¬ 
nately,  there  has  been  an  increased  in¬ 
terest  in  this  subject  expressed  during 
recent  years  by  professional  people  in 
the  fields  of  social  work,  psychology, 
and  psychiatry.  You  may  secure  refer¬ 
ences  in  this  field  by  writing  to  The 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind, 
should  you  feel  that  you  might  like  to 
examine  some  of  them  in  the  light  of 
your  own  feelings  and  experience.  More 
important  than  your  reading,  however, 
is  your  ability  to  relate  to  all  people.  If 
you  are  able  to  do  this,  the  chances  are 
good  that  you  will  not  find  it  too  diffi¬ 
cult  to  meet  the  blind  person  as  a  per¬ 
son,  and  hope  that  his  communication 
with  you,  the  sighted  person,  will  be 
productive.  You  will,  however,  refrain 
from  judging  all  blind  people  by  the 
one  or  two,  or  perhaps  more,  whom 
you  happen  to  meet.  We  each  bring  to 
a  situation,  whether  we  are  handi¬ 
capped  or  not,  the  personality  struc¬ 
ture  and  ability  which  is  reflected  in  a 
different  way  in  each  of  us.  Perhaps  we 
can  hope  for  a  time  when  more  pro¬ 
ductive  research  in  communications  and 
human  relations  will  provide  more  ob¬ 
jectivity  for  all  of  us  in  our  relation¬ 
ships  with  others.  We  shall  then  be  in¬ 
dividuals  strong  enough  to  improve  our 
professional  contributions  and  coura¬ 
geous  enough  to  interpret  the  needs  of 
blind  individuals  to  their  fellow  citizens 
in  their  communities.  We  shall  then  be 
able  to  approach  these  new  frontiers 
armed  with  professional  competence, 
working  with  rather  than  for  blind  in¬ 
dividuals  who  are  the  recipients  of  our 
educational  programs. 
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The  Role  Music  Can  Play 


in  Child  Life 


J.  TIMOTHY  ASHFORD,  Ph.D. 
and 

ALENA  JOHNSON  THURMAN 


Great  Nature  has  a  million  words, 

In  tongues  of  trees  a?id  songs  of  birds, 
But  none  to  breathe  the  heart  of  man, 
Till  music  filled  the  pipes  o’ Pan. 

Henry  Van  Dyke 

Music  has  always  had  a  place  in  the 
lives  of  all  people.  It  is  a  part  of  the 
culture  of  man.  Some  of  the  noblest, 
some  of  the  most  compelling  thoughts 
of  the  ages  have  been  expressed  through 
the  medium  of  tone.  Although  music 
has  a  universal  quality,  it  is  one  of  the 
individual’s  most  cherished  personal 
possessions.  It  is  often  said,  “The  ex¬ 
pressions  of  great  musicians,  just  as  the 
works  of  art  in  the  museum,  seem  to  be¬ 
long  to  him — his  to  enjoy  and  delight 
in.”  Some  people  express  their  own 
ideas  through  music,  whereas  others  are 
satisfied  to  listen  to  the  expressions  of 
another. 

Because  of  its  place  in  the  lives  of 
all  people  and  the  joy  individuals  have 
experienced  in  their  association  with  it, 
music  is  given  a  prominent  place  in  the 
school  program.  Consequently,  it  is  im¬ 
perative  that  this  discussion  point  out 
the  importance  of  music  in  the  lives  of 
children  through  its  role  in  the  school, 
because  it  is  not  an  isolated  part  of  the 
day’s  activities  there  or  in  life.  It  has  its 
natural  contribution  to  make  in  bring¬ 
ing  joy  to  those  who  hear  and  produce 
it. 


Music  can  help  one  to  gain  an  under¬ 
standing  of  others,  by  contributing  to 
the  idea  that  people,  the  world  over, 
are  alike  despite  differences  in  the  color 
of  the  skin,  in  language,  in  habits  of 
eating  and  of  dress;  music  can  contrib¬ 
ute  to  the  concept  of  likeness  by  show¬ 
ing  that  the  feelings  of  those  of  other 
groups,  so  expressed,  are  much  the  same 
as  ours.  This  is  quite  important  in 
child  life,  for  it  is  then  that  we  attempt 
to  shape  the  life  to  cope  with  situations 
of  differences  that  he  will  encounter 
later.  This  can  be  further  accomplished 
through  music  by  capturing  and  pre¬ 
serving  the  mood  of  the  dance,  which 
can  contribute  to  an  understanding  of 
the  society,  for  example,  in  which  the 
minuet  was  popular;  it  can  broaden  the 
child’s  understanding  of  the  life  of  serfs 
and  slaves  through  the  Volga  Boat  Song 
or  a  Negro  work  song. 

Because  of  the  joy — emotional  and 
intellectual — that  music  has  brought  to 
man  through  the  ages,  those  who  make 
the  broad  plans  for  music  in  the  school 
hope  that  the  child’s  contact  with  music 
will  be  satisfying  and  increasing,  never 
annoying,  never  decreasing. 

What  are  the  emotional  and  intellec¬ 
tual  joys  that  music  has  brought  to  chil¬ 
dren  through  the  ages?  It  contributes  to 
the  joy  of  self  expression  through  sing¬ 
ing  and  playing  musical  instruments, 
through  attempting  to  create,  and 
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through  bodily  movements — dancing. 
Through  its  emotional  appeal,  through 
understanding  the  music  itself,  and 
through  an  awareness  of  all  that  makes 
skill  in  performance  possible  comes  joy 
of  listening  to  the  expressions  of  others. 
Music  in  the  school  can  introduce,  am¬ 
plify  and  enhance  these  joys  in  the  life 
of  the  child. 

Through  school  music,  the  child  can 
become  aware  of  music,  experiment 
with  it,  and  get  acquainted  with  it 
through  a  variety  of  experiences.  “The 
relationship  between  the  two — the  child 
and  music — is  fostered  by  those  who 
believe  that  the  child  should  be  aware 
of  the  number  of  ways  in  which  music 
can  add  to  his  enjoyment  of  life.  For 
some  children,  this  enjoyment  will  come 
by  expressing  the  elements  of  music: 
melody,  harmony,  mood,  rhythm,  form 
— rhythm  and  form  through  bodily 
movement.  Some  will  prefer  singing 
alone  or  in  groups,  others  will  choose 
to  play  instruments.  Children  with  cre¬ 
ative  powers  will  use  them  to  play 
songs.  The  great  crowds  at  the  concerts 
of  tomorrow  will  have  those  in  their 
midst  who  gained  a  bit  from  associa¬ 
tion  with  one  phase  of  musical  activity 
and  gained  another  bit  from  quite  a 
different  phase.  The  concert-goer  may 
be  said  to  be  the  result  of  the  merging 
of  previous  musical  experience.” 1 

It  should  not  be  the  single  purpose 
of  music  in  the  school  to  produce  con¬ 
cert  audiences,  but  to  present  such  a 
variety  of  experiences  that  each  child 
may  discover  some  phase  of  musical  ac¬ 
tivity  in  which  he  finds  enjoyment. 

Social  Products  of  Music  in  Children 

When  the  various  types  of  music  ac¬ 
tivities  are  examined,  it  becomes  quite 
obvious  that  music  is  normally  a  social 


1  Myers,  Louise,  Teaching  Children  Music, 
pp.  4-5,  Prentice  Hall,  New  York. 


act.  Man,  a  social  being,  is  what  he  is 
because  he  exists  in  a  social  environ¬ 
ment.  As  a  result  he  has  social  needs. 
He  needs  affection  from  others;  he 
needs  to  develop  some  means  for  living 
harmoniously  with  others;  and  he  needs 
a  feehng  of  belonging  to,  contributing 
to,  and  being  accepted  by,  social  groups. 

Music  educators  are  beginning  to 
place  great  emphasis  upon  the  social 
value  of  music.  This  is  as  it  should  be. 
Singing  together  is  valuable  experience 
for  the  highly  individualistic  group  of 
children  in  their  early  school  experi¬ 
ences,  and  music  educators  are  begin¬ 
ning  to  place  great  emphasis  upon  the 
social  value  of  music  in  this  form.  These 
egotists  need  the  discipline  imposed  by 
group  singing  and  by  unquestioningly 
following  the  simple  directions  of  a 
leader.  Practically  no  other  subject  in 
the  curriculum  develops  a  sense  of  per¬ 
sonal  and  group  responsibility  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  that  participation  in  musical  en¬ 
semble  does.  When  the  concept  of  group 
singing  is  established,  each  child  will 
understand  that  the  tonal  line  to  which 
he  must  adhere  is  an  exact  line  and  one 
that  he  must  follow  to  the  best  of  his 
ability.  The  rules  of  this  game  demand 
that  each  person  abandon  his  own  ideas 
for  the  moment  and  conform  exactly  to 
a  pattern  that  is  set.  Is  not  this  the  ideal 
training  for  citizens  of  a  democracy — 
individual  responsibility  plus  effective 
group  participation? 

Children  do  not  know  that  group 
singing  is  an  excellent  means  by  which 
they  may  pool  their  individual  efforts 
to  arrive  at  a  designated  goal.  For  them, 
singing  with  other  children  should  be 
only  a  pleasurable  activity  to  which 
they  contribute  as  best  they  can.  It  is 
probably  one  of  the  few  opportunities 
they  have  had  to  join  simultaneously 
with  the  whole  group  in  carrying  on  a 
common  project. 

Even  working  or  playing  with  a  small 
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group  is  often  a  new  experience  for 
many  young  children.  In  what  other 
conditions  could  they  get  the  attendant 
experience  and  discipline  of  working 
with  a  large  group  of  children?  This  is 
very  important  in  the  lives  of  children 
and  should  play  an  important  role. 

Child  Growth  Through  Music 

Singing  alone  or  with  a  small  group 
also  contributes  to  child  growth.  Some 
children  who  have  certain  speech  dif¬ 
ficulties  or  who  are  painfully  shy  seem 
to  lose  themselves  in  their  song.  While 
singing  alone,  they  make  their  most 
creditable  individual  effort.  Moreover, 
since  singing  alone  differs  very  little 
from  singing  with  a  group,  it  is  still 
enough  of  a  change  to  make  it  a  wel¬ 
come  variation  in  singing  to  take  care 
of  the  short  attention  span  of  little  chil¬ 
dren.  This  activity  disciplines  the  most 
inhibited  child;  to  sing  a  given  song,  he 
is  forced  within  the  tonal  pattern  of 
that  song. 

John  Ruskin  said,  “The  four  neces¬ 
sities  of  life  are  food,  shelter,  raiment, 
and  music.”  Undoubtedly,  he  saw  the 
wholesome  effect  of  music  upon  the 
emotional  life  of  the  child  and  the 
many  ways  that  it  serves  the  needs  of 
both  individuals  and  societies.  Music 
sometimes  is  portrayed  as  a  “useless  art” 
relative  to  the  child’s  development.  The 
inability  to  define  the  utility  of  music 
is  no  proof  that  it  does  not  exist.  As 
William  Wallace  says,  “No  one  has  a 
right  to  quarrel  with  Nature  and  say 
roughly,  ‘This  is  useless!’  Its  existence 
proclaims  its  utility.”2 

Aesthetic  Value  of  Music 

Music  may  lack  the  practical  value 
of  food,  shelter,  and  raiment,  but  its 
history  and  development  belie  its  lack 
of  utility  and  prove  its  value  not  only 

2  Wallace,  William,  The  Threshold  Music, 
p.  13.  London:  The  Macmillan  Company,  1908. 


as  an  enrichment  of  life,  but,  in  truth, 
as  a  basic  need. 

The  aural  experience  has  always 
been  the  intimate  sense  of  man  as  well 
as  of  animals.  For  the  savage,  the  ear 
gives  warning  signals  of  approaching 
danger.  The  resultant  emotional  state 
is  caused  by  the  uncertainty  of  the  im¬ 
pending  experience. 

Sound  stimulates  boys  and  girls  di¬ 
rectly,  as  if  the  commotion  were  stirred 
by  the  organism  itself.  It  does  not  need 
the  interpretation  of  allied  ideas  which 
are  associated  with  the  indirect  emotion 
of  sight.  Consequently,  the  physiologi¬ 
cal  organism  responds  to  the  tonal  ex¬ 
perience  of  music  in  somewhat  the  same 
way  as  a  resonator  does.  Carl  E.  Sea¬ 
shore  states  that  “musical  sounds  affect 
nervous  control,  circulation,  digestion, 
metabolism,  body  temperature,  posture 
and  balance,  hunger  and  thirst,  erotic 
drives  and  pain,  and  indeed  reverber¬ 
ate  in  voluntary  and  involuntary  ac¬ 
tion.”3  Thus  the  effect  that  tonal  ex¬ 
perience  has  upon  the  quality  of  our 
emotions  in  turn  generates  a  feeling  of 
well-being  through  the  entire  physical 
organism. 

These  psychological  reactions  to 
music  and  the  resultant  condition  of 
good  feeling  and  happy  state  of  mind 
have  long  been  associated  with  the  cur¬ 
ative  effect  of  music.  And  so,  music  is  a 
salutary  emotional  experience,  a  pleas¬ 
urable  experience — and  a  satisfying  ex¬ 
perience  is  literally  a  tonic  for  the  whole 
organism.  It  can  serve,  in  turn,  as  a 
stimulation  to  various  forms  of  activi¬ 
ties  and  a  relaxation  from  the  tensions 
and  strains  of  daily  living.  It  can  be  a 
“soothing  balm”  in  times  of  stress  and 
again  can  fire  the  ambition  to  worthy 
purpose.  For  the  child  who  is  in  the 
period  of  emotional  uncertainty,  music 
serves  as  a  healthful  physical  and  emo- 

3  “Why  Do  We  Love  Music?”  Music  Educa¬ 
tors  Journal,  Sept.  1938,  p.  28. 
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tional  release  in  a  world  filled  with 
personal  and  social  conflicts. 

The  rich  heritage  of  art  and  music  is 
ample  proof  that  there  is  need  for  forms 
of  beauty  in  our  individual  and  social 
lives. 

Santayana,  in  The  Sense  of  Beauty 
points  out  that  a  thing,  to  be  beautiful, 
must  be  beautiful  in  its  materials,  in 
its  forms,  and  its  expression.  We  have 
already  noticed  the  satisfying  emotional 
affect  of  the  tonal  experience.  The 
sounds  of  our  tonal  world  are  beautiful 
to  us  because  through  this  beneficent 
physiological  response,  we  have  come 
to  recognize  the  elements  that  make 
them  beautiful.  And  so,  in  this  day  of 
increased  tension,  music,  as  one  em¬ 
bodiment  of  beauty,  is  needed  to  en¬ 
rich  life  by  enlarging  emotional  and 


spiritual  expression.  It  is  needed  be¬ 
cause  it  affords  opportunity  for  growth 
through  a  satisfying  self  expression  in 
beautiful  form. 

People  and  music  are  a  great  cycle  of 
creative  pleasure.  Music  grows  out  of 
life.  Music  in  turn  can  help  life  to  grow 
happier  and  more  expressive.  The  poet 
Wordsworth  said,  “Without  pleasure 
we  really  do  not  know  how  to  under¬ 
stand  anything.” 

This  discourse  has  been  devoted  to 
setting  forth  the  principle  that  teachers 
of  music  can  play  a  very  important  role 
in  child  development  through  the  music 
program  of  the  elementary  and  high 
school.  They  hold  the  key  to  a  store  of 
resources  through  which  young  people 
can  discover  delightful  and  colorful  ex¬ 
periences. 


Looking  for  Additional  Income? 

The  answer  is  LEATHERCRAFT! 

For  over  21  years  thousands  of  blind  men  and  women  and  scores  of  associations 
have  earned  a  considerable  amount  of  money  by  using  S.  8c  S.  Leathercraft  projects 
as  an  income  producing  activity.  Leaders  in  the  field  acclaim  Leathercraft  as  the 
most  valuable  new  craft  added  to  the  program  of  the  blind  in  the  past  decade. 

For  the  same  period  we,  as  manufacturers  and  suppliers  of  leathercraft,  have  kept 
adding  new  items  continuously  to  help  build  and  develop  this  program.  At  the 
present  time  we  can  offer  over  250  different  articles  that  sell  well!  All  of  these  are 
illustrated  in  our  latest  general  catalogue.  Do  you  have  an  up  to  date  copy?  It’s  free 
for  the  asking. 

S.  &  S.  LEATHER  COMPANY 

Colchester,  Conn. 
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Whose  Will  The  Real  Victory  Be? 


For  those  concerned  with  the  develop¬ 
ment  and  management  of  vending 
stands  operated  for  or  by  blind  persons, 
as  we  have  pointed  out  before,  it  has 
been  clear  for  many  years  that  the  in¬ 
terests  of  the  blind  have  been  an  ob¬ 
stacle  to  the  success  of  other  groups  who 
would  commercialize  public  properties. 
About  two  years  ago,  however,  we  were 
all  shocked  by  the  actual  publication 
of  a  report  by  a  postal  employees’  union 
representative  which  told  unashamedly 
of  the  manner  in  which  a  local  union 
had  defeated  a  blinded  veteran  in  his 
effort  to  win  his  legal  privilege  of  operat¬ 
ing  vending  machines  as  part  of  his 
stand  business.  The  union’s  bulletin 
carried  the  title  “Vending  Victory.” 

Many  of  us  often  criticize  our  field 
for  its  lack  of  unity.  There  have  been 
many  times  when  such  criticism  has 
been  justified.  We  have  had  evidence  of 
late,  however,  that  when  it  comes  to  the 
basic  motivation  of  all  groups  and  lead¬ 
ers  in  our  field — the  providing  of  op¬ 
portunities  for  normal  living  by  those 
who  have  lost  their  sight — there  is  a 
solidarity  which  makes  us  all  proud  to 
be  in  this  field. 

Although  it  was  difficult  during  the 
1954  session  of  congress  for  all  organ¬ 
ized  groups  to  overlook  minor  differ¬ 
ences,  even  then  there  was  an  indication 
of  unmistakable  desire  to  work  together. 
Everyone  agreed  that  the  old  Randolph- 
Sheppard  Act — as  good  as  it  was — 
needed  reform  through  amendment 
which  clearly  would  set  forth  the  pri¬ 


ority  of  blinded  persons  in  the  utiliza¬ 
tion  of  federal  properties  for  operation 
of  commercial  enterprises.  The  amend¬ 
ment  which  finally  emerged,  as  also  has 
been  stated  before,  was  a  step  in  the 
right  direction,  but  its  effectiveness  in 
meeting  the  problem  was  left  to  an  un¬ 
warranted  extent  to  the  discretionary 
power  of  federal  departments. 

We  have  seen,  therefore,  during  the 
past  few  weeks  a  concerted  effort  by 
the  American  Association  of  Workers 
for  the  Blind,  the  National  Federation 
of  the  Blind,  the  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind  as  well  as  others,  to  have 
the  government  heads  who  are  respon¬ 
sible  give  early  attention  to  the  matter 
of  appropriate  regulations.  The  degree 
of  unity  which  has  emerged  into  full 
view  in  this  one  crystallization  of  emo¬ 
tion  and  opinion  is  encouraging  to  all 
of  us.  In  unity  there  is  strength,  it  has 
so  often  been  said,  and  in  this  case  we 
have  the  additional  strength  of  right. 
Other  less  unselfish  groups  may  have 
won  a  skirmish  or  two  after  making  a 
social  work  program  look  like  a  battle¬ 
field.  We  who  are  blind  did  not  wish  to 
be  put  in  the  position  of  selfish  oppo¬ 
nents,  but  convinced  of  right  on  behalf 
of  all  blind  persons  we  accepted  the 
challenge.  Perhaps  we  still  will  lose  be¬ 
cause  of  political  and  commercial  forces 
almost  beyond  our  understanding.  In 
the  long  run,  however,  we  might  well 
ask  those  who  seek  to  undermine  our 
hard-won  rights — whose  will  the  real 
victory  be? 
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ABDU’L 

ALA 

al  MA’ARRI 
973'1051  a.  d. 

NELSON  COON 


One  of  the  most  fascinating  of  all 
stories  of  visually  handicapped  men 
who  have  achieved  enduring  fame  is 
one  who  is  but  little  noted  in  the  litera¬ 
ture  of  the  “world  of  the  blind.”  In¬ 
deed,  although  the  subject  of  this  sketch 
was  and  still  is  regarded  as  a  great  clas¬ 
sic  poet  of  the  Islamic  world,  his  work 
unlike  that  of  the  writer  of  the  Rubai¬ 
yat,  was  not  translated  into  ,the  lan¬ 
guages  of  the  Christian  world,  because 
of  his  agnostic  and  generally  liberal 
views.  And  yet,  Will  Durant  in  his  Age 
of  Faith,  does  him  the  compliment  of 
saying  that  the  writings  of  this  blind 
man  “marked  the  zenith  of  Arabic 
poetry.” 

His  full  name  (to  quote  the  man  him¬ 
self)  was  “Abu’l-ala,  son  of  Abdullah 
of  the  tribe  of  Tanukh,  the  Blind,  the 
Twice-Bound  Captive.”  To  history  he 
is  known  as  Abdu’l  Ala  al  Ma’arri, 
“Ma’arri”  (in  Syria)  being  his  home 
town,  where  he  was  born,  lived  mostly, 
and  died  a  natural  death.  His  reference 


Photographed  from  drawing  by  Richard  von 
Belows  (handcolored)  Munich  n.d.  (Ca.  1920  ?) 


to  himself  as  twice-bound  refers  to  the 
captivity  of  his  total  blindness  and  his 
sell-imposed  captivity  in  a  secluded,  as¬ 
cetic  life.  Reading  some  of  his  writings 
one  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  he 
was  a  “rationalist  agnostic  pessimist” 
and  that  his  often  gloomy  view  of  life 
came  not  from  his  blindness  but  from 
an  educated  and  partly  inherited  philo¬ 
sophical  mind,  which,  trying  always  to 
see  every  side  of  the  subject,  often  came 
to  rest  on  the  bottom.  In  fact,  far  from 
complaining  about  his  blindness,  he 
thanked  God  for  a  physical  blindness 
which  gave  him  more  insight.  Several 
quotations  from  his  poetry  reflecting 
this  point  of  view  might  be  of  interest. 

The  blind  in  this  world  will  be  more 

blind  in  the  next. 

m  #  *  * 

Abdu’l-Ala!  Your  blindness  has  brought 
you  a  great  gift 
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If  your  eyes  could  see  this  generation 

Your  pupil  would  not  see  a  single  man. 

#  #  *  * 

How  is  it  possible  for  me  to  be  learned 
when  I  am  blind — a  misfortune  ‘which 
it  is  sufficient  to  name?’ 

Then  I  was  brought  up  in  a  city  which 
contains  no  scholars,  and  the  vine 
cannot  grow  without  trellis  work  to 
cling  to. 

■"A*  *7t*  •7?' 

Some  day  when  dust  is  in  this  eye, 

The  years  of  blindness  will  not  signify. 

The  graveyard  cannot  bring  me  gloom, 

Nor  yet  can  one  eye’s  blindness,  nor 
this  other’s  rheum. 

And  from  his  letters  this  observation: 

“And  be  like  one  seated  near  a  gar¬ 
den,  who,  even  though  he  cannot  see 
the  beautiful  view,  still  can  inhale  the 
fragrant  odor.” 

“Joy  is  abiding,  albeit  the  vision  is 
transient;  love  controls  the  breast,  al¬ 
beit  the  dwelling  is  in  ruins.” 

A  search  of  many  of  his  writings  re¬ 
veals  to  us  a  man,  in  fact,  who  was 
probably  “difficult”  and  most  certainly 
“different.”  A  memory  extremely  reten¬ 
tive,  active  curiosity,  and  two  years 
spent  in  contact  with  all  the  civiliza¬ 
tions  of  the  world  at  Baghdad  (1008- 
1010  A.D.)  were  added  to  an  inherited 
love  of  learning  and  of  poetry  to  give 
him  the  finest  kinds  of  backgrounds  for 
poetic  self-expression.  To  fully  under¬ 
stand  Abdu’l  Ala  one  must  know  not 
only  something  of  his  times  but  of  his 
personality  and  life. 

He  was  born  in  the  year  973  A.D. 
into  a  family  where  his  father  and  his 
grandfather  before  him  had  written 
poetry  and  were  learned  for  their  time. 
Double  tragedy  struck  when  he  was 
about  four  when  smallpox  took  his 
sight,  and  death  his  father.  A  loving 
mother  and  his  uncles  schooled  him 
well  at  home  and  he  continued  thus 
with  his  studies  until  he  was  20. 


Early  he  started  to  write  “commer¬ 
cial”  verse  as  was  the  custom  of  the  time 
and  the  patrons  whom  he  extolled  were 
pleased  with  the  product  and  paid  him 
liberally.  His  discriminating  mind  told 
him  that  such  false  flattery  was  not 
honest  and  before  long  he  forsook  this 
lucrative  profession  in  order  to  be  free 
to  express  himself  as  he  would. 

In  the  course  of  his  studies  it  is  said 
that  he  memorized  the  contents  of  three 
libraries  (one  of  20,000  volumes)  at 
Haleb,  Antioch,  and  Tripoli  but  it  was 
his  stay  in  Baghdad  that  fixed  the  phi¬ 
losophy  of  his  later  and  voluminous 
writings.  For  here  at  the  crossroads  of 
the  world  came  prophets  and  teachers 
from  all  points  of  the  compass  and 
with  them  in  the  mosques  and  market 
places  Abdu’l  Ala  disputed  and  learned. 
To  him  the  philosophical  thought  of 
India  made  great  sense  and  ever  after, 
though  a  Moslem  by  birth  and  belief, 
he  practiced  vegetarianism;  he  believed 
that  the  killing  of  even  an  insect  was 
wrong;  and  was  a  protagonist  of  crema¬ 
tion  rather  than  burial.  The  last  view 
was  in  line  with  his  general  belief  that 
death  was  the  end  of  all  things  and 
shows  his  divergence  from  the  Hebrew- 
based  religions.  This  view  is  expressed 
in  such  bits  of  poetry  as: 

The  body  nothing  feels  when  soul  is 
flown; 

Shall  spirit  feel,  unbodied  and  alone? 

JL  JL  JL  X 
*75*  TV*  W  TV* 

We  laugh,  but  inept  is  our  laughter; 

We  should  weep  and  weep  sore, 

Who  are  shattered  like  glass  and  there¬ 
after 

Remolded  no  more. 

He  seems  in  fact  to  have  had  a  basic 
belief  in  a  diety  but  a  contempt  for  all 
priests.  In  one  passage  he  indicates  a 
belief  in  a  God,  Omnipotent  and  Wise, 
and  “marveled  at  a  physician  who  de¬ 
nies  the  Creator  after  having  studied 
anatomy.”  Yet  he  could  write  such  pas- 
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sages  at  this  as  quoted  from  Age  of 
Faith: 

“He  denounces  the  Moslem  divines 
who  ‘make  religion  serve  the  pelf  of 
man,’  who  ‘fill  the  mosque  with  terror 
when  they  preach,’  but  conduct  them¬ 
selves  no  better  than  ‘some  who  drink 
to  a  tavern  tune,’  ‘You  have  been  de¬ 
ceived,  honest  man,  by  a  cunning  knave 
who  preaches  to  women.’  ’’ 

To  his  own  sordid  ends  the  pulpit  he 
ascends, 

And  though  he  disbelieves  in  resur¬ 
rection, 

Makes  all  his  hearers  quail  whilst  he 
unfolds  a  tale 

Of  Last  Day  scenes  that  stun  recollec¬ 
tion. 

“The  worst  scoundrels,  he  thinks,  are 
those  who  manage  the  holy  places  in 
Mecca;  they  will  do  anything  for  money. 
He  advises  his  hearers  not  to  waste 
their  time  in  pilgrimage,  and  to  be  con¬ 
tent  with  one  world.’’ 

Yet  he  was  ever  aware  of  his  rela¬ 
tionship  to  the  world,  for  we  read  in 
one  of  his  letters: 

“Now  the  populace,  seeing  me  dur¬ 
ing  the  early  days  of  my  youth  enjoy 
the  companionship  of  ancient  lore, 
called  me  a  scholar,  very  wrongly;  and 
others,  seeing  me  forced  to  practice 
resignation,  called  me  an  ascetic  albeit 
I  am  keen  in  the  pursuit  of  worldly 
things.’’ 

With  a  facility  and  reputation  as  a 
poet,  with  a  wide  book  knowledge  and 
his  knowledge  of  men,  affairs,  and  re¬ 
ligion  gained  in  his  two  years  at  Bagh¬ 
dad,  he  then  returned  to  Ma’arri,  to  be 
met  on  his  return  with  the  sad  news  of 
the  death  of  his  beloved  mother.  This 
sorrow  together  with  his  natural  love 
of  contemplation  and  his  probable  dis¬ 
like  of  the  inconvenience  of  blindness 


made  him  determine  on  the  life  of  a 
recluse.  He  had  a  small  pension  of  20 
dinars  ($12)  per  month  and  on  this  he 
lived  and  hired  a  succession  of  (never 
to  him  satisfactory)  readers.  Writing 
was  now  his  life  and  the  total  collec¬ 
tion  of  poetry  of  his  long  productive 
period  (he  lived  to  be  73)  added  up  to 
55  books  of  poetry  and  one  personally 
selected  volume  of  his  letters.  What 
critics  consider  his  best  poem  was  en¬ 
titled  Sakt  al-Zand  but  the  collection 
on  which  his  fame  has  been  based  was 
called  Luzumiyyat  (the  necessity  of 
what  is  not  necessary). 

It  is  hard  for  the  non- Arabic  reader 
to  appreciate  the  nuances  of  a  poetic 
form  where  it  is  possible  to  have  two 
rhymes  in  one  line,  and  probably  for 
the  West  his  worth  will  largely  remain 
unknown.  Writers  in  French,  German, 
and  English  have  all  tried  their  hand 
at  transposing  this  verse  to  another 
idiom.  Here  (in  translation)  are  ex¬ 
amples  of  the  lighter  verses  of  which  he 
was  capable: 

Dshemil’s  Compliment  to  His  Lost 

Love,  When  She  Reluctantly  Married 
Another 

By  God,  whose  hand  is  on  my  brow, 

Of  what’s  beneath  her  dress  I  vow 

Fine  ignorance,  and  I  have  not 

From  her  np  more  than  speeches  got. 

Ibn  al  Hani’s  Lover  Compliment 

As  when  the  morning  laughs,  so  is  she 
white. 

In  her  remains  the  fragance  of  the 
night. 

And  Lo!  the  pearls  which  on  her  bosom 
lie 

Are  dull  because  they  fell  not  from  her 
eye. 

Such  verses  seem  however  to  have 
not  been  his  normal  metier  but  rather 
such  as  these: 
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Mustafa  ed-Dewlet,  On  the  Death 
of  a  Friend 

It  is  the  will  of  God  that  he 
Whom  I  have  buried  in  my  breast 
Should  get  my  tears  to  feed  him,  lest 
He  famish  utterly. 

For  that  man  who  is  loved  by  you,  my 
friend, 

Cold  earth  is  not  the  end. 

On  the  Prison  of  Life 

On  that  side  stand  your  children,  here 
stand  you, 

The  chasm  of  estrangement  is  between, 
Which  grows  the  more  unbridgeable 
As  they  grow  more  serene. 

For  they  who  were  so  free  and  innocent 
A  father  has  confined 
Within  the  labryinths  of  life 
Where  age  and  fool  are  blind. 

Many  of  his  translated  poems  bear 
evidence  of  wide  knowledge  and  love 
of  nature — such  as: 

On  Spring 

Spring  leaves  upon  the  emerald  plain 
Embroideries  of  green  again. 

All  earth  is  glittering  in  the  glare 
Of  Heaven.  ’Tis  heaven  everywhere. 
Again  the  daffodils  have  spun 
Their  dances  with  the  wind  and  sun, 
Anemones  the  rivals  are 
Of  roses,  they  bedeck  the  car 
Of  state,  the  roses  hand  their  head 
And  glow  more  sorrowfully  red. 
Whereas  the  lily  cloth  unite 
Within  herself  all  heaven’s  light 
And  from  the  sapphire  steals  the  blue, 
She  is  the  sword  and  banner  too 
The  gillyflowers  have  been  dressed 
In  their  spring  garments,  striped  and 
pressed. 

Such  are  the  jewels  of  the  year, 

Which  even  princes  would  revere 
If  they,  like  princes,  did  not  disappear. 

Others  show  his  knowledge  of  human 
nature: 

The  True  Scholar 

Now  let  the  papers  be  destroyed,  I  say, 


For  surely  knowledge  will  not  burn 

away; 

And  if  the  papers  all  to  ruin  is  ad¬ 
dressed, 

All  that  was  written  there  is  guarded  in 
my  breast. 

The  Student 

The  students  eagerly  go  forth  to  meet 

Wise  men  of  cities  or  the  neighboring 
street, 

And  sooner  drag  their  neighbor’s  honor 
prone 

Than  try  to  lift  their  own. 

As  For  the  Past 

Traditions  have  been  handed  down  to 
me 

That  would  have  had  importance, 
would  have  had 

But  for  my  powers  of  credulity, 

Which  are  so  bad. 

Destiny 

My  locks  grew  white,  and  so 

I  fetched  me  indigo 

Said  she,  This  hair  you  dye. 

That  is  the  truth,  said  I. 

Thus  I  lay  mourning  on, 

Because  my  youth  has  gone. 

Wide  as  was  the  range  of  subject 
matter  for  his  poetry,  just  as  wide  was 
his  interest  in  people  and  his  broad 
sympathies,  as  shown  by  his  letters.  In 
the  manner  of  his  time  these  letters  are 
long  and  often  florid  in  style  but  they 
are  positive  and  emotional.  In  his  later 
years  his  desire  to  be  helpful  to  those 
in  trouble  was  given  an  outlet  by  his 
appointment  as  Public  Intercessor,  in 
which  post  he  acted  as  mediator  be¬ 
tween  the  common  folk  of  his  town 
and  the  local  Caliph. 

Thus  one  can  picture  him  as  a  kindly 
but  crotchety  old  man,  living  a  simple 
life  but  enjoying  his  poetical  and  po¬ 
litical  cronies;  and  for  recreation, 
friendly  games  of  chess. 

From  a  study  of  his  life  one  could 
suppose  that  the  greatest  compliment 
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that  could  have  been  paid  to  Abdu’l 
Ala  was  in  the  fact  that  his  writings 
were  not  suppressed  and  that  he  was, 
actually,  in  obvious  favor  with  the  au¬ 
thorities.  7  here  is  every  evidence  that 
his  thought,  speech,  and  writings  were 
entirely  unorthodox.  A  review"  of  the 
general  conditions  in  which  he  lived 
indicate  that  a  spirit  of  liberalism  and 
freedom  of  speech  was  not  foreign  to 
the  thought  and  practice  of  the  Mos¬ 
lem  world  but  he  often  went  beyond 
ordinary  plain  speaking.  That  the  lib¬ 
eral  agnostic  views  of  Abdu’l  Ala  were 
much  admired  we  do  know,  and  that 
he  enjoyed  a  following  of  younger  stu¬ 
dents  and  friends. 

True  it  is  that  he  never  became 


the  great  prophet  that  sometimes  he 
thought  himself,  but  that  he  was  not 
without  honor  is  indicated  by  the  fact 
that  when  he  died  in  1051,  a  great  com¬ 
pany  of  poets,  politicians  and  friends 
attended  his  funeral. 

The  literature  in  many  languages  on 
the  life  and  writings  of  the  man  from 
Ma’arri  is  larger  than  one  might  sup¬ 
pose  and  it  is  with  satisfaction  that  one 
can  point  to  such  an  interesting  figure 
of  a  successful  blind  man  who  lived, 
worked  and  died  at  least  800  years  be¬ 
fore  the  world  had  officially  recognized 
that  blindness  was  an  obstacle  to  be 
overcome,  and  one  that  did  not  ex¬ 
clude  the  handicapped  from  major  ac¬ 
complishments. 


NEWS  BRIEFS 


O  The  National  Society  for  the  Preven¬ 
tion  of  Blindness  will  hold  its  annual 
POB  conference  in  New  York  March 
16,  17  and  18.  Delegates  to  the  confer¬ 
ence  will  include  eye  practitioners, 
nurses,  educators,  social  workers  and 
industrialists.  They  will  hear  many  re¬ 
ports  on  developments  in  the  field  of 
prevention  of  blindness  and  improve¬ 
ment  of  eye  care. 

This  conference  will  open  with  a  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  community  approach  to 
saving  sight;  other  sessions  will  discuss 
public  eye  health  promotion;  good  eye 
conservation  in  industry;  and  the  latest 
developments  in  the  education  of  chil¬ 
dren  with  partial  sight. 

There  will  also  be  intensive  discus¬ 
sion  on  methods  of  educating  the  public 
on  prevention  of  blindness  and  sight 
saving,  and  of  finding  children  and 
adults  with  early  signs  of  eye  trouble. 

A  special  session  will  be  given  over 


to  reports  on  developments  in  the  field 
of  research,  especially  as  regards  retro- 
lental  fibroplasia. 

O  James  R.  Wotherspoon,  a  twenty- 
year-old  blind  pre-law  student  at  the 
University  of  California,  was  awarded 
the  highest  honor  a  boy  scout  can  at¬ 
tain — the  Eagle  Badge — on  December 
7,  1954.  A  Boy  Scout  Court  of  Honor 
was  held  at  the  California  School  for 
the  Blind  in  Berkeley,  during  which 
Mr.  Victor  Lindblad,  representing  the 
National  Boy  Scouts,  conferred  the 
Eagle  Badge  on  Mr.  Wotherspoon. 

Wotherspoon  qualified  for  his  award 
by  acquiring  24  merit  badges.  He  was 
a  student  at  the  California  School  for 
the  Blind  for  nine  years  and  during  the 
last  three  years  of  his  attendance  was 
also  enrolled  as  a  day  student  at  the 
Berkeley  High  School  from  which  he 
graduated  in  June,  1952. 
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Teacher  Training  Courses— 1955 


The  quality  of  education  depends 
very  largely  upon  the  teachers  who  offer 
it.  Therefore,  the  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind,  in  helping  to  improve 
the  education  of  blind  persons  has  spon¬ 
sored  and  supported  many  teacher  train¬ 
ing  projects.  The  late  Robert  B.  Irwin 
conducted  a  course  for  home  teachers 
of  the  blind  at  Columbia  University  as 
early  as  the  summer  of  1921,  and  courses 
have  been  offered  somewhere  in  this 
country  almost  every  year  since  that 
time. 

This  is  such  a  large  country  that  some 
teachers  have  never  been  able  to  take 
special  courses  in  the  education  of  the 
blind  without  traveling  an  unreason¬ 
able  distance  and  incurring  consider¬ 
able  expense.  Consequently,  there  are 
many  teachers  in  schools  for  the  blind 
who  would  like  to  have  additional  prep¬ 
aration.  For  the  benefit  of  such  teachers 
and  others  persons  who  are  interested 
in  preparing  for  this  challenging  pro¬ 
fession  we  are  listing  here  data  in  re¬ 
gard  to  courses  which  are  scheduled  to 
be  offered  in  various  colleges  and  uni¬ 
versities  during  next  summer  or  the 
following  school  year. 

Catholic  University  of  America ,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C. 

Institute  for  the  preparation  of  teach¬ 
ers  of  braille  classes. 

Summer  offerings — special  methods 
of  teaching  the  blind;  mental,  social 
and  vocational  adjustment;  the  eye  and 
eye  conditions;  braille  technique;  read¬ 
ing  and  writing;  seminar  and  practicum. 

Address  correspondence  to  Dr.  Roy  J. 
Deferrari,  Director  of  the  Summer  Ses¬ 
sion. 


Hunter  College  of  the  City  of  New  York, 
New  York  21,  N.  Y.,  in  conjunction 
with  the  New  York  Institute  for  the  Ed¬ 
ucation  of  the  Blind. 

Year  round. 

Regular  session  offerings — principles 
of  teaching  the  blind  (4);  theory  and 
technique  of  reading  and  writing  Stand¬ 
ard  English  Braille,  Grade  II  (4);  anat¬ 
omy,  physiology  and  hygiene  of  the  eye 
in  relation  to  sight  conservation  classes 
(2);  observation  and  student  teaching  of 
the  physically  handicapped,  area  of 
the  blind  (3). 

Summer  offerings — principles  of 
teaching  the  blind,  I  and  II  (2)  and  (2); 
theory  and  technique  of  reading  and 
writing  Standard  English  Braille,  Grade 
II  (2)  and  (2). 

Summer  Vacation  Demonstration 
School  for  exceptional  children. 

Address  correspondence  to  Prof.  Elena 
Gall,  Co-ordinator,  Special  Education 
including  Blind  and  Sight  Saving 
Classes. 

MacMurray  College,  Jacksonville,  Ill., 
in  conjunction  with  the  Illinois  Braille 
and  Sight-saving  School. 

Regular  session. 

Offerings — principles  of  education  of 
the  blind  (3);  the  study  of  braille  (3-3); 
vocations  for  the  blind  (4);  practice 
teaching  (5  or  6). 

Address  correspondence  to  Dr.  Wen¬ 
dell  S.  Dysinger,  Dean  of  the  College. 

Michigan  School  for  the  Blind,  Lansing 
6,  Michigan,  with  the  co-operation  of 
Michigan  State  College,  East  Lansing; 
and  Michigan  State  Normal  College, 
Ypsilanti. 
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Regular  session  offerings — educational 
provisions  for  the  blind  (3);  theory  and 
technique  of  reading  and  writing  Stand¬ 
ard  English  Braille  (3);  typewriting  for 
the  blind  (3);  directed  teaching  of  blind 
children,  I  and  II  (4)  and  (4). 

Summer  offerings — braille  and  braille 
methods  (3);  educational  provisions  for 
the  blind  (3);  workshop  in  advanced 
methods  (hours  to  be  arranged);  directed 
teaching  of  blind  children  (4). 

Address  correspondence  to  Wallace 
J.  Finch,  Superintendent. 

Overbrook  School  for  the  Blind ,  Phila¬ 
delphia  31,  Pa.,  in  conjunction  with  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania. 

Courses  for  workers  with  adult  blind. 

Regular  session. 

Four  year  college  course  leading  to  a 
B.S.  degree  in  education,  or  a  year  of 
specialization  for  college  graduates. 

Special  courses  include — history  and 
philosophy  of  work  with  the  blind  (2); 
diseases  of  the  eye  and  their  social  im¬ 
plications  (2);  social  casework  approach 
to  problems  in  work  with  the  blind  (4); 
arts  and  crafts  (8);  field  work  (6);  prac¬ 
tice  teaching  (4). 

Courses  at  School  of  Social  Work; 
counseling  interviews  (2);  professional 
practice  in  counseling  (2). 

Address  correspondence  to-  Joseph  G. 
Cauffman,  Principal. 

Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts 
School  for  the  Blind,  Watertown  72, 
Mass.,  in  conjunction  with  Boston  Uni¬ 
versity. 

Regular  session. 

Offerings — principles  and  problems 
in  the  education  of  the  blind  (3);  special 
methods  in  teaching  the  blind  (3);  stu¬ 
dent  teaching  in  special  education — 
teaching  the  blind  (3-3). 

Address  correspondence  to  Edward  J. 
Waterhouse,  Director. 


San  Francisco  State  College,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  27,  California. 

Year  round. 

Regular  session  offerings — eye  health 
and  vision  screening  in  the  schools  (2); 
clinical  practice  with  the  visually  handi¬ 
capped  (2);  education  and  methods  of 
teaching  blind  children  (4);  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  braille  (2);  practice  teaching 
(1-5);  sociological  and  psychological  im¬ 
plications  of  blindness  (3);  advanced 
problems  (3);  introduction  to  needs  of 
the  young  blind  child  (3). 

Summer  offerings — structure  and 
function  of  the  eye  (2);  workshop  in 
education  of  blind  children — student 
teaching  in  classes  for  the  blind  (1-2) 
and  education  and  methods  of  teaching 
blind  children  (4);  advanced  problems 
in  education  of  the  visually  handi¬ 
capped  (3);  clinical  practice  with  visu¬ 
ally  handicapped  children  (1-3);  work¬ 
shop  in  music  in  the  education  of 
blind  children  (4). 

Address  correspondence  to  Dr.  Leo 
F.  Cain,  Dean,  Educational  Services 
and  Summer  Sessions. 

Syracuse  University,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Summer  offerings — educational  im¬ 
plications  of  visual  impairments  (2); 
principles  and  methods  of  teaching 
braille  (1);  workshop  for  teachers  of 
blind  children  (3);  development  and 
education  of  the  preschool  blind  child 
(3).  The  first  three  courses  will  be  for 
six  weeks;  the  last  is  an  intensive  three- 
week  course. 

Address  correspondence  to  Dr.  Wil¬ 
liam  M.  Cruickshank,  Director,  Division 
of  Summer  Session  and  Education  for 
Exceptional  Children. 

Virginia  State  School,  Hampton,  Va., 
in  conjunction  with  Virginia  State  Col¬ 
lege. 

Summer  offerings — the  visually  handi¬ 
capped  (3);  special  techniques  and  ap¬ 
pliances  used  in  teaching  the  blind  (3). 
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Address  correspondence  to  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Secondary  Education,  Vir¬ 
ginia  State  College,  Petersburg,  Va. 

Willamette  University,  Salem,  Oregon, 
in  conjunction  with  the  Oregon  School 
for  the  Blind. 


Regular  session. 

Offerings — methods  of  teaching  the 
blind  and  partially  sighted  (6). 

Address  correspondence  to  Dr.  George 
B.  Martin,  Head  of  the  Education  De¬ 
partment  and  Director  of  Graduate 
Study.  • 


Current  Literature 


O  Report  of  the  Proceedings  and  Ad¬ 
dresses  of  the  Fifty-first  Annual  Meet¬ 
ing,  Chicago,  Illinois,  April  19-22,  1954. 
Washington.  National  Catholic  Educa¬ 
tional  Association,  1954.  In  this  annual 
report  of  the  N.C.E.A.,  the  Blind  Edu¬ 
cation  Section  is  now  incorporated  in 
the  Special  Education  Department. 

The  first  paper  concerned  with  blind¬ 
ness  is  entitled  “The  Needs  of  the 
Child  with  Visual  or  Auditory  Diffi¬ 
culties,’’  by  Sister  Frances  Louise  who 
describes  the  work  of  De  Paul  Institute, 
Pittsburgh.  A  brief  history  of  the  Insti¬ 
tute  is  given,  and  a  description  of  the 
special  help  provided  for  the  71  pupils 
who  are  visually  handicapped.  Two 
case  studies  stress  the  blind  children’s 
acceptance  by  their  sighted  classmates 
and  their  good  adjustment  to  school 
life. 

“How  Agencies  for  Adult  Blind  Can 
Co-operate  with  Educators  of  the 
Blind,”  by  Sister  M.  Dolorosa,  of  Holy 
Cross  Convent,  Packanack  Lake,  New 
Jersey.  This  paper  discusses  agencies 
and  educators  of  the  blind,  and  the  in¬ 
creasing  interest  in  the  subject  of  co¬ 
operation.  The  author’s  conclusion  is 
that  the  job  of  co-operation  is  an  ac¬ 
complishment  of  the  future  rather  than 
of  the  past,  but  that  forward  steps  have 
been  taken  and  that  responsible  agen¬ 


cies  will  heed  the  admonition  to  work 
toward  the  co-ordination  desired. 

Rev.  J.  M.  Bauchet,  of  St.  Joan’s 
Church,  Manville,  Rhode  Island,  in  his 
“Report  on  the  Question  of  Religious 
Vocations  for  the  Blind,”  discusses  the 
general  lack  of  interest  in  accepting 
blind  candidates  into  the  religious  life. 
He  suggests  the  founding  of  an  order 
specifically  adapted  to  receive  a  num¬ 
ber  of  blind  subjects,  utilizing  their 
skills  to  the  best  advantage.  He  also 
recommends  the  creation  of  special 
classes  for  the  blind  in  parochial  schools 
wherever  they  are  needed  and  where 
the  work  of  a  blind  teacher  could  be  of 
inestimable  value. 

“Educational  Planning  for  the  Catho¬ 
lic  Child  with  a  Visual  Handicap,”  by 
Sister  M.  Richarda,  Lavelle  School  for 
the  Blind,  New  York  City.  This  paper 
takes  up  the  visually  handicapped  in 
two  categories,  discussing  hrst  the  sight 
conservation  group  and  then  those  who 
are  legally  blind.  The  author  considers 
that  the  braille  classes  in  the  public  ele¬ 
mentary  schools  have  the  least  value 
and  that  their  main  advantage  is  econ¬ 
omy.  Under  the  heading  of  residential 
schools  for  the  blind,  Sister  Richarda 
expresses  her  strong  belief  that  it  is  the 
best  method  for  the  education  of  blind 
children.  She  closes  with  the  plea  that 
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more  opportunities  for  a  Catholic  edu¬ 
cation  be  made  available  to  visually 
handicapped  children. 

©  Occupational  Literature ,  by  Gertrude 
Forrester,  New  York,  H.  W.  Wilson  Co., 
1954.  The  two  earlier  editions  of  this 
work  were  limited  to  pamphlet  mate¬ 
rial,  but  the  great  increase  in  volume  of 
literature  on  occupations  has  necessi¬ 
tated  the  publication  of  this  annotated 
bibliography  which  covers  books,  also. 
Section  },  “Occupations  for  the  Handi¬ 
capped,”  pages  411-415,  includes  40 
items,  of  which  13  deal  specifically  with 
blindness. 

©  “We  Dared  to  Love  this  Child,”  by 
Dorothy  Lynch,  as  told  to  A1  Hirshberg. 
Redbook  Magazine,  January  1955.  The 
story  of  how  a  childless  couple  took  a 
six-month  old  blind  baby  on  a  tem¬ 
porary  basis,  and,  despite  difficulties 
and  problems,  decided  in  a  short  time 
to  adopt  her.  The  slow  progress  Susan 
made  is  detailed,  and  the  great  pleasure 
felt  by  the  author  and  her  husband  at 
each  sign  of  progress.  When  Susan  was 
4.1/2,  Beth,  aged  2  and  also  blind,  be¬ 
came  part  of  the  family,  and  is  in  proc¬ 
ess  of  adoption. 

©  “The  Dominant  Method  of  Imagery 
in  Blind  as  Compared  to  Sighted  Ado¬ 
lescents,”  by  T.  F.  Schlaegel,  Jr.  The 
Journal  of  Genetic  Psychology,  1955. 
The  author  states  that  the  purpose  of 
this  imagery  study  of  blind  school  sub¬ 
jects  was  to  determine  the  role  of  two 
factors:  1.  Visual  acuity,  2.  Age  of  on¬ 
set  of  incapacitating  visual  loss.  One 
hundred  twenty-five  test  words  and 
phrases  were  given  to  67  blind  school 
students  and  a  sighted  group  of  78.  Five 
tables  show  in  detail  the  results  of  these 


tests.  The  author,  in  his  summary  states 
that  the  imagery  of  blind  school  sub¬ 
jects  was  significantly  affected  by  the 
two  factors  listed  above.  Those  sub¬ 
jects  with  the  poorest  vision  had  the 
least  number  of  visual,  and  the  greatest 
number  of  auditory  responses.  As  the 
visual  acuity  (at  blind  school  level)  in¬ 
creased,  there  was  an  average  increase 
in  visual  imagery  responses  to  an  ex¬ 
tent  even  greater  than  that  of  normal 
controls.  If  the  onset  of  incapacitating 
loss  of  vision  was  before  the  age  of  six, 
visual  imagery  tended  to  disappear,  be¬ 
ing  most  pronounced  in  those  subjects 
with  poorest  vision. 

©  “Where  Shall  Blind  Children  be 
Educated?”  by  V.  R.  Carter.  The  In¬ 
ternational  Journal  for  the  Education 
of  the  Blind,  December  1954.  The  au¬ 
thor,  superintendent  of  the  Oklahoma 
School  for  the  Blind,  writes  how  he 
feels  about  the  problem  and  reviews 
some  of  the  facts  in  the  situation.  He 
lists  the  objections  of  his  field  of  spe¬ 
cial  education  to  writings  and  studies 
which  he  feels  only  tend  to  confuse  the 
public,  mislead  parents  of  blind  chil¬ 
dren,  and  ultimately  work  to  the  detri¬ 
ment  of  the  whole  program.  This  article 
emphasizes  the  fact  that  the  primary 
consideration  is  the  welfare  of  the  in¬ 
dividual  child;  not  the  plan,  not  the  pro¬ 
gram,  not  the  agency  or  the  school  pro¬ 
moting  it.  Mr.  Carter  quotes  Dr.  Cruick- 
shank  of  Syracuse  University,  who  wrote 
that  we  have  the  problem  of  “fostering 
sound  research  on  many  facets  of  our 
work,  and  of  continuing  to  develop  a 
harmony  of  ideas  and  respect  within 
our  ranks  .  .  .  (these)  constitute  the 
challenge  which  lies  ahead  today  for 
thoughtful  professional  people.” 
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AFB  Expands  Headquarters 


Continued  growth  of  the  manifold 
services  and  functions  of  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind  was  reflected 
in  physical  form  a  few  weeks  ago  when 
AFB  moved  into  its  newly  constructed 
New  York  City  annex.  Those  who  have 
visited  the  Foundation  will  recall  that 
adjacent  to  the  principal  headquarters 
at  15  West  16th  Street,  was  a  rather  anti¬ 
quated  mansion,  a  relic  of  the  kind  of 
home  which  in  the  last  century  was 
characteristic  of  what  then  was  a  fash¬ 
ionable  residential  part  of  lower  Man¬ 
hattan. 

The  old  mansion,  willed  to  the  Foun¬ 
dation  by  its  owners  slightly  more  than 
a  decade  ago,  was  familiarly  known  as 
“old  No.  1 1,”  derived  from  its  official  ad¬ 
dress.  More  than  a  year  ago,  the  trustees 
of  the  Foundation,  having  become 
aware  of  the  increasing  pressure  for  of¬ 
fice  and  laboratory  space,  instructed  the 
executive  director,  M.  Robert  Barnett, 
to  have  surveys  made  to  ascertain 
whether  there  was  some  way  to  make  old 
No.  1 1  into  a  more  efficient  and  spacious 
supplement  to  AFB  headquarters.  En¬ 
gineering  and  architectural  surveys 
showed  that  the  structure  had  deteri¬ 
orated  so  badly  that  an  exceedingly 
large  sum  would  have  been  required 
to  meet  even  minimum  standards  of 
safety,  and  then  without  providing  the 
sorely  needed  additional  space. 

Consequently,  the  trustees  authorized 
the  demolition  of  the  picturesque  old 
home  and  the  construction  of  a  modern, 
fireproof  and  flexible  annex  to  15  West 
1 6th  Street  in  its  place.  During  January, 
upon  completion  of  the  structure,  the 
process  of  moving  departments,  or  parts 
of  departments,  into  the  new  location 
was  carried  out.  The  total  Foundation 
premises  now  comprise  four  intercon¬ 
nected  buildings,  between  16th  and  17th 


Streets  of  which  also  provides  head¬ 
quarters  for  the  American  Foundation 
for  Overseas  Blind  and  National  In¬ 
dustries  for  the  Blind,  at  22  West  17th 
Street. 

In  general,  the  first  floor  of  the  new 
three  story  building  provides  an  efficient 
and  attractive  salesroom  and  clerical 
center  for  AFB’s  Special  Services  Depart¬ 
ment,  plus  satisfactory  space  for  the 
office  of  Special  Aids  and  Appliances. 
The  second  floor  already  is  filled  by  the 
consolidation  of  virtually  all  AFB  field 
workers  and  their  clerical  staffs,  essen¬ 
tially  becoming  the  hub  of  the  Division 
of  Professional  Services.  The  third  floor 
is  divided  between  the  Foundation’s 
constantly  growing  technical  research 
laboratory  and  the  mushrooming  De¬ 
partment  of  Public  Education.  Spaces 
which  have  been  vacated  by  these  ac¬ 
tivities  are  providing  expansion  for 
AFOB  and  NIB,  and  congested  Foun¬ 
dation  departments,  with  the  additional 
advantage  of  space  for  a  long  hoped-for 
lunchroom  for  personnel  and  visitors, 
additional  conference  rooms  for  na¬ 
tional  meetings,  a  central  depository  of 
historical  archives,  centralized  filing  of 
field  survey  and  research  information, 
and  expansion  of  some  phases  of  Talk¬ 
ing  Book  manufacture. 

Foundation  officials  do  not  contem¬ 
plate  a  formal  dedication  ceremony, 
since  the  structure  does  not  itself  repre¬ 
sent  a  completely  new  activity.  A  dedi¬ 
cation  is  planned,  however,  of  a  space 
to  be  known  as  the  Robert  B.  Irwin 
Memorial  Room.  While  details  are  yet 
to  be  fully  announced,  the  room,  a  me¬ 
morial  to  the  late  former  executive  di¬ 
rector,  will  house  his  collection  of  rare 
books  about  blindness  and  provide  ad¬ 
ditional  conference  space. 

According  to  Mr.  Barnett,  the  total 
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cost  of  new  construction  and  renova¬ 
tion  has  cost  approximately  $300,000. 
The  trustees,  he  said,  are  especially 
pleased  that  the  AFB  did  not  find  it 
necessary  to  raise  money  for  its  new 
building,  since  the  receipt  of  certain 
rather  generous  legacies  during  the 
time  of  planning  made  the  work  possi¬ 
ble. 


IN  THIS  ISSUE 


The  county-state  team-work  plan  of 
services  being  tried  in  Kansas,  as  described 
by  Harry  E.  Hayes,  has  the  earmarks  of 
successful  integration  that  results  in  greatly 
improved  services  to  blind  persons  and 
services  directed  toward  the  prevention 
of  blindness.  It  is  clear  that  those  respon¬ 
sible  for  service  to  blind  people  in  Kansas 
are  “on  the  ball.”  Any  plan  that  provides 
better  services  is  worthy  of  note;  this  ex¬ 
periment  thus  far  promises  success  toward 
that  aim  and  without  significant  increase 
in  financial  cost.  Thus  it  commands  itself 
to  the  serious  consideration  of  those  peo¬ 
ple  in  other  states  who  might  find  in  it 
principles  applicable  to  their  own  situa¬ 
tion.  Mr.  Hayes  is  Director  of  Services  for 
the  Blind  in  the  State  Department  of 
Social  Welfare  of  Kansas.  He  is  a  gradu¬ 
ate  of  the  University  of  Kansas  and  has 
had  graduate  training  in  social  work  at 
the  University  of  Chicago  and  Washington 
University  in  St.  Louis.  He  entered  social 
work  in  1933  and  directed  a  community 
service  program  for  the  blind  for  over 
two  years  prior  to  accepting  his  present 
position  in  January  1940. 

Dr.  Herbert  Rusalem  has  been  in  charge 
of  the  Long  Island,  New  York,  Counselor 
Training  Program,  and  in  addition  is  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Guidance  Center.  He  is  also  a 


lecturer  at  Columbia  University’s  Teach¬ 
er’s  College,  teaching  courses  on  rehabili¬ 
tation.  He  obtained  his  Ed.D.  at  Colum¬ 
bia  in  counseling  psychology.  Dr.  Rusalem 
presents  three  important  factors  which 
must  be  considered  in  the  whole  problem 
of  integrating  blind  people  within  the 
community. 

The  article  by  Georgie  Lee  Abel  was  pre¬ 
sented  as  a  paper  at  the  First  Annual  Con¬ 
ference  on  Elementary  Education  at  the 
School  of  Education  and  Division  of  Sum¬ 
mer  Sessions  at  Syracuse  University  last 
summer.  Miss  Abel  is  Consultant  in  Edu¬ 
cation  for  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind;  she  was  previously  supervisor  of 
elementary  education  at  the  Idaho  School 
for  the  Blind,  principal  of  the  Iowa  School 
for  the  Blind,  and  co-ordinator  of  courses 
for  workers  with  the  adult  blind  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Pennsylvania  and  Overbrook 
School  for  the  Blind. 

The  paper  by  Dr.  J.  Timothy  Ashford  and 
Mrs.  Alena  Johnson  Thurman  was  pre¬ 
sented  at  the  conference  last  fall  at  the 
Louisiana  State  School  for  Blind  Negroes, 
on  education  of  blind  Negro  children. 
Dr.  Ashford  is  associate  professor  of  music 
at  Southern  University.  He  holds  a  B.S. 
in  music  degree  from  Central  State  Col¬ 
lege,  Ohio,  and  M.A.  degree  from  New  York 
University,  and  a  Ph.D.  degree  in  choral 
music  education  and  composition  from 
Iowa  State  University  (1953).  Mrs.  Thurman 
has  been  teacher  of  music  at  the  Louisiana 
School  for  Blind  Negroes  for  five  years.  She 
received  her  B.S.  in  music  from  Dillard 
University,  and  has  clone  additional  work 
at  Louisiana  State  University  and  Atlanta 
University. 

The  second  in  the  brief  series  of  word- 
pictures  of  medieval  blind  men  of  out¬ 
standing  interest  is  about  Abdu’l  Ala  al 
Ma’arri,  by  Nelson  Coon,  librarian  of  the 
Blindiana  Library  at  Perkins  Institution. 
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The  Foundation’s  New 
Headquarters  Addition 
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Eggers  and  Higgins,  Architects 


Not  always  is  the  architect’s  main  problem  to  design  and  construct  a  com¬ 
pletely  new  building.  Just  as  often  he  is  asked  to  analyze  his  client’s  needs  and 
so  alter  and  add  to  an  existing  structure  that  it  becomes,  as  a  result,  a  “new 
building’’. 

1  he  problem  brought  to  us  by  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  was 
of  this  latter  type.  This  organization,  whose  good  works  in  its  specific  field  are  so 
well  known  by  these  readers,  has  since  1935  been  quartered  in  various  adjoining 
structures  at  16th  and  17th  Streets  just  west  of  New  York  City’s  Fifth  Avenue. 
But  it  realized  the  time  had  come  when  its  purposes  were  no  longer  being  served 
efficiently  and  well  by  all  these  structures.  To  a  firm  that  has  done  such  varied 
work  as  the  University  of  Virginia’s  new  buildings,  the  interiors  of  the  superliner 
S.  S.  United  States,  and  the  continuing  modifications  and  additions  to  the  Foun¬ 
dation’s  11  th  Street  neighbor  St.  Vincent’s  Hospital,  the  owner’s  query,  “What 
shall  we  do?’’  came  as  a  challenge  to  our  professional  ability. 

After  initial  conferences  and  a  lengthy  inspection  tour,  we  prepared  for  the 
Foundation  two  alternate  proposals.  The  first  involved  complete  demolition  of  a 
75-year-old  converted  residence,  11  West  16th  Street,  which  had  outlived  its  safe 
occupancy,  and  erection  of  a  new  addition.  The  second  proposal  would  mean  ex¬ 
tensive  remodeling  not  only  of  this  outmoded  structure  but  of  several  other 
buildings  owned  by  the  Foundation.  The  cost  of  this  second  proposal  would  be 
less,  but  so  would  the  gain  in  usable  space. 

With  what  we  feel  was  great  wisdom,  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Foundation 
elected  to  accept  the  first  proposal.  In  January  of  1954  a  contract  for  the  con¬ 
struction  of  this  addition  was  awarded  to  the  Joseph  Garry  Company.  Work 
progressed  at  a  steady  rate,  hampered  only  by  unusual  foundation  conditions, 
and  by  December  the  finishing  touches  were  being  made.  January  of  1955  found 
the  building  fully  occupied,  housing  such  varied  divisions  of  the  Foundation’s 
work  as  Special  Services,  Public  Education,  the  Electronics  Laboratory,  and  a 
newly  established  Museum  of  milestones  in  the  Foundation’s  progress.  The  clean 
bright  office  spaces  with  their  light  painted  walls,  acoustic  tile  ceilings  and  new 
metal  furniture  are  a  pleasure  to  enter,  and  workers  must  find  them  an  agreeable 
change  from  their  former  crowded  quarters.  Although  the  Foundation’s  Talking 
Book  Department  is  still  housed  in  the  15  West  16th  Street  building,  some  of  its 
storage  and  packing  operations  go  on  in  the  basement  of  the  new  building  and 
in  the  new  storage  area  created  upon  excavation  of  the  rear  courtyard  of  No.  15. 
Another  important  facility  is  the  new  boiler  plant,  which  replaces  costly  gas  fired 
individual  units  previously  used. 

With  its  new  addition  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  marks  another 
step  forward  in  its  progress,  a  step  we  as  architects  are  proud  to  have  assisted. 
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Veering  Tendency  in  the  Blind 

DUDLEY  L.  ROUSE 
'and 

PHILIP  WORCHEL,  Ph.D. 


In  all  motile  organisms,  there  is  a 
tendency  to  go  in  a  series  of  circles  or 
spiral  forms  in  an  environment  devoid 
of  orientational  cues  or  when  the  guid¬ 
ing  senses  do  not  function  through  fear 
or  for  other  reasons.1  Thus  a  person 
lost  in  a  snowstorm  or  fog  may  go  in 
circles  until  he  finds  his  way  out  again, 
stops  moving,  or  perishes  from  exhaus¬ 
tion.  Schaeffer2  found  that  blindfolded 
persons  walk,  run,  swim,  row,  and  drive 
automobiles  in  clock-spring  spiral  paths 
of  greater  or  lesser  regularity  when  at¬ 
tempting  a  straightway. 

Banerjee,3  in  walking  40  blindfolded 
subjects,  found  that  they  erred  in  di¬ 
rection  50  per  cent  of  the  time,  and  in 
distance  40  per  cent  of  the  time,  Errors 
to  the  left  were  twice  as  common  as 
errors  to  the  right,  and  underestima¬ 
tions  of  distance  were  three  times  more 
common  than  overestimations.  In  a 
study  reported  by  D’Oliveira,4  29  out 
of  176  pilots  showed  a  tendency  to  devi¬ 
ate  in  formation  flight  either  to  the 


1  Schaeffer,  A.  A.  “Spiral  Movements  in 
Man,”  Journal  of  Morphology,  1928,  45,  pp. 
293-398- 

2  Ibid. 

s  Banerjee,  M.  N.  “Blind  Fold  Description  of 
Distance,”  Indian  Journal  of  Psychology ,  1928, 
3,  pp.  95-99. 

4  D’Oliveira,  E.  J.  V.,  “Place  of  the  Pilot  in 

Formation  Flight,”  Revista  Medicina  Latvia- 
Americana,  1939,  24,  pp.  1232-1235. 
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right  or  left.  This  tendency  was  ob¬ 
served  when  these  pilots  were  tested  on 
the  ground  by  making  them  walk  a 
straight  line  blindfolded.  This  tendency 
was  increased  after  rotation  in  the  di¬ 
rection  toward  which  the  pilot  devi¬ 
ated.  These  effects  are  attributed  to 
hypersensitivity  of  the  labyrinth  on  one 
side.  The  importance  of  vision  in  orien¬ 
tation  was  pointed  out  by  Magnus5  who 
notes  that  aviators  find  themselves  com¬ 
pletely  disoriented  with  respect  to  the 
earth  when  they  emerge  from  a  mist  or 
cloud. 

Lund6  had  125  subjects  walk  straight 
ahead,  backward,  and  over  prescribed 
arcs  while  blindfolded.  Varying 
amounts  of  disorientation  were  evi¬ 
denced  in  the  tendency  to  veer  from 
the  desired  or  expected  line  of  move¬ 
ment.  Deviations  from  the  expected 
line  of  movement  were  measured  in  de¬ 
grees  from  a  median  line  as  the  subject 
passed  over  arcs  placed  at  a  distance  of 
one,  two,  and  three  hundred  feet  from 
the  starting  point.  Measurements  of  bi¬ 
lateral  symmetry  were  made  for  hand¬ 
edness,  eyedness,  length  of  arms,  length 
of  legs,  and  posture.  It  was  found  that 
54.8  per  cent  of  the  subjects  were  right- 

5  Magnus,  R.  “Physiology  of  Posture,”  Lan¬ 
cet,  1926,  2  p.  588. 

6  Lund,  F.  H.  “Physical  Asymmetries  and 
Disorientation,”  American  Journal  of  Psychol¬ 
ogy '>  193°-  42,  PP-  5!-62. 
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veering  and  45.2  per  cent  were  left¬ 
veering.  Of  the  41  subjects  who  veered 
to  the  right,  78  per  cent  had  a  longer 
left  leg.  Thirty-four  were  left-veering 
and  it  was  found  that  83  per  cent  of 
these  had  longer  right  legs.  Fifty  sub¬ 
jects  moved  forward  in  a  straight  line 
and  their  legs  showed  equality  in 
length.  These  figures  indicate  a  striking 
correspondence  between  structure  and 
function,  and  the  dominance  of  inter¬ 
nal  cues  in  orientational  situations  de¬ 
void  of  sensory  guides.  In  all  these  ex¬ 
periments,  however,  sighted  subjects 
were  used.  The  disorientation  that  fol¬ 
lowed  may  be  a  consequence  of  the 
sudden  deprivation  of  visual  cues  upon 
which  the  subjects  had  come  to  depend. 
The  problem  in  the  present  experi¬ 
ment  was  to  determine  whether  veering 
would  occur  in  subjects  who  had  been 
deprived  of  visual  cues  from  birth. 

The  Method 

Eighteen  totally  blind  subjects  were 
selected  from  the  Texas  School  for  the 
Blind  in  Austin.7  The  age  range  of  the 
1 1  males  was  15  to  21  years.  The  age 
range  for  the  7  females  was  16  to  24 
years.  All  the  subjects  were  in  good 
health  and  showed  an  interest  in  the 
task  outlined  for  them. 

A  flat  field  devoid  of  trees  and  shrubs 
and  adjacent  to  the  school  was  used  in 
this  experiment.  The  closest  building 
to  the  experimental  plot  was  70  feet 
away,  and  at  no  time  did  shadows  from 
the  building  fall  on  the  plot.  The  sub¬ 
jects  had  no  experience  in  walking  over 
the  field,  and  only  one  subject  had 
heard  of  its  existence. 

At  a  distance  of  100,  200  and  300  feet, 
arcs  were  laid  off  with  the  center  at 
point  o.  These  arcs  were  in  white  lime 


7  We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  W.  E.  Allen,  su¬ 
perintendent  of  the  Texas  State  School  for  the 
Blind,  for  his  co-operation  in  providing  the 
subjects  and  facilities  for  the  present  study. 


and  the  degrees  to  the  right  and  to  the 
left  of  the  line  were  marked  on  Kerr 
Mason  jar  tops.  These  jar  tops  were 
held  flush  with  the  ground  by  nails 
driven  in  the  center  of  the  tops  and  into 
the  ground.  At  no  time  did  the  subjects 
detect  the  presence  of  these  markers. 

The  line  of  walk  was  N.  by  28°  E, 
Each  subject  performed  the  act  of  walk¬ 
ing  a  straight  line  under  four  condi¬ 
tions.  The  four  conditions  were  (a) 
blindfolded  (b)  blindfolded  and  with  a 
hood  over  the  head  and  shoulders  (c) 
blindfolded  and  with  ears  plugged  and 
(d)  blindfolded  and  with  hood  and  ear 
plugs. 

Each  subject  had  five  trials  under 
each  of  the  four  conditions.  The  condi¬ 
tions  were  randomized  to  minimize  the 
practice  effect. 

The  subject  was  placed  at  point  o  on 
the  experimental  field  and  faced  in  the 
direction  of  the  straight  center  line  bi¬ 
secting  the  three  arcs.  The  following 
instructions  were  read  to  each  subject: 

"We  are  standing  in  an  open  field. 
We  are  to  walk  as  straight  a  line  as  you 
can  walk.  I  shall  follow  three  paces  be¬ 
hind  you.  The  ground  is  smooth  and 
you  need  have  no  fear.  I  will  tell  you 
when  to  stop.  Remember,  walk  as 
straight  a  line  as  possible  and  continue 
until  I  tell  you  to  stop.  Ready?  Go!” 

The  subject  was  guided  for  the  first 
three  paces  to  assure  his  orientation. 
The  experimenter  then  dropped  back 
three  paces  and  followed  the  subject. 
The  subject’s  path  was  traced  on  a 
mimeographed  replica  of  the  experi¬ 
mental  field  attached  to  a  clip  board. 
The  clip  board  was  carried  in  the  ex¬ 
perimenter’s  hands  and  as  the  subject 
crossed  the  arcs  at  100,  200  and  300 
feet,  the  point  at  which  he  crossed  was 
recorded  on  the  pad  and  a  continuous 
line  was  marked,  showing  the  subject’s 
exact  path.  Upon  reaching  the  outer 
arc,  the  subject  was  halted  and  taken 
back  to  point  o  by  a  circuitous  route. 
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No  return  route  was  used  twice  in  suc¬ 
cession. 

The  subject  was  not  told  of  the  ac¬ 
curacy  with  which  he  performed  the 


task.  When  asked,  “Do  you  think  you 
have  walked  a  straight  line?”  the  sub¬ 
ject’s  answers  were  always  in  the  affirm¬ 
ative. 


TABLE  i 


Mean  of  the  Deviations  in  Degrees  from  the  Center  Line  for  the  Five  Trials  under  the 

Four  Conditions  on  Arc  One  ( ioo  ft.) 


Condition  Trials 


I 

II 

III 

IV 

V 

All  Trials 

M 

12 . 17 

9-94 

8.89 

12 . 27 

9.61 

10.58 

I 

SD 

7.66 

5-92 

5-09 

6.13 

7.08 

6.66 

M 

11.94 

1 1 . 17 

H-39 

11.28 

11.22 

11.40 

2 

SD 

7-25 

703 

7-77 

7.71 

6.87 

7-34 

M 

12 . 17 

10.50 

11 .61 

11.72 

9.22 

11.04 

3 

SD 

5-77 

6.38 

5-9i 

7-95 

6 . 62 

6.65 

M 

11.67 

10.28 

9-83 

11.06 

13.22 

1 1 . 21 

4 

SD 

7  •  5° 

6-95 

4-63 

8.04 

8.56 

7-36 

Total  Mean 

11.99 

10.47 

10.43 

11.58 

10.82 

11.06 

SD 

7.09 

6.69 

6.08 

7-51 

7-49 

7.02 

TABLE  2 


Mean  of  the  Deviations  in  Degrees  from  the  Center  Line  for  the  Five  Trials  under  the 

Four  Conditions  on  Arc  Two  (200  ft.) 

Condition  Trials 


I 

II 

III 

IV 

V 

All  Trials 

M 

19 . 28 

15.61 

15.06 

20.39 

16.50 

17  37 

1 

SD 

10.76 

H-37 

11.70 

10. 10 

9-49 

10.92 

M 

18.67 

17.67 

18. 17 

18 . 61 

18. 11 

18 . 24 

2 

SD 

11.48 

10.67 

9-79 

8-93 

9.80 

10. 18 

M 

18. 11 

16.50 

20.28 

21.00 

18.67 

18.91 

3 

SD 

8-63 

10.92 

8-54 

9-54 

10.51 

9.81 

M 

18.50 

18.44 

18.39 

19-39 

20.22 

18.99 

4 

SD 

10.68 

10.18 

8.02 

11 .00 

10.78 

10.22 

Total  Mean 

18.64 

17.06 

17.97 

19.85 

18.38 

18.38 

SD 

io.45 

10.85 

9.80 

9.96 

10.25 

10.31 

TABLE  3 

Mean  of  the  Deviations  in  Degrees  from  the  Center  Line  for  the  Five  Trials  under  the 

Four  Conditions  on  Arc  Three  (300  ft.) 


Condition  Trials 


I 

II 

III 

IV 

V 

All  Trials 

M 

23.17 

21.89 

22.06 

24.83 

22.50 

22 . 89 

SD 

13.61 

12 . 20 

14.33 

10.73 

11.08 

12.51 

M 

23.11 

22.11 

22 . 17 

24.17 

23.67 

23.04 

SD 

12 . 29 

10.80 

11.58 

10.80 

11.64 

11.64 

M 

22.83 

21 .61 

24.50 

27.06 

22.17 

23  -63 

SD 

9.90 

12.69 

10.36 

11.36 

10.81 

11.26 

M 

23-33 

22 . 94 

23-39 

25.06 

24.22 

23-79 

SD 

11.46 

11.36 

10.27 

12.42 

12.60 

11.68 

Total  Mean 

23.11 

22 . 14 

23-58 

25.28 

2314 

23-34 

SD 

11.90 

11.82 

10.87 

H-43 

11.58 

11.79 
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The  Results 

Tables  1,  2  and  3  show  the  mean  de¬ 
viation  from  the  straight  line  in  degrees 
at  too,  200  and  300  feet  respectively. 

At  100  feet,  the  average  of  all  the 
deviations  from  the  straight  line  ranged 
from  8.89°  to  13.2 2°  for  the  different 
trials  and  conditions  with  a  total  mean 
of  11.06°.  At  200  feet  the  mean  range 
was  from  15.06°  to  21.00°  and  the  aver¬ 
age  was  18.38°.  At  300  feet  it  was  from 
22.14°  to  25.28°  and  the  average  was 
23.34°.  At  each  distance,  approximately 
the  same  standard  deviation  is  obtained 
under  each  of  the  conditions.  There  is 
a  significant  increase,  however,  in  mean 
deviation  from  the  center  line  with  in¬ 
crease  in  distance  walked. 

As  far  as  the  different  conditions  are 
concerned,  there  seems  to  be  no  signifi¬ 
cant  difference  in  deviation  on  any  of 
the  three  arcs,  i.e.,  deprivation  of  audi¬ 
tory  and  facial  tactile  cues  did  not  in¬ 
crease  the  veering  tendency.  This  is 
substantiated  by  a  statistical  test  of  sig¬ 
nificance  of  differences  between  the 
means  of  the  various  conditions.  There 
is  a  significant  difference,  however,  be¬ 
tween  the  means  of  the  five  trials.  The 
mean  difference  between  Trials  II  and 
IV  for  all  the  subjects  under  the  differ¬ 
ent  conditions  is  significant,  that  is,  can¬ 
not  be  attributed  to  chance.  The  sub¬ 
jects  deviated  significantly  more  on  the 
fourth  trial  of  the  experiment  than  on 
the  second,  but  the  reason  for  this  is 
difficult  to  ascertain.  This  does  not  in¬ 
dicate  learning  of  straightness,  for  the 
result  is  in  the  opposite  direction.  This 
could  be  an  effect  of  fatigue  or  decrease 
in  motivation. 

The  results  obtained  in  this  experi¬ 
ment  are  similar  to  those  of  Schaeffer8 
and  Lund9 *  in  that  the  subjects  did  veer 
in  one  direction  when  attempting  to 
walk  a  straight  line.  They  showed 
marked  individuality  in  their  veering 

8  Schaeffer,  A.  A.,  op.  cit. 

9  Lund,  F.  H.,  op.  cit. 


but  a  consistency  to  veer  in  the  same 
direction.  Most  of  the  subjects  veered 
to  the  right,  in  contradiction  to  the  re¬ 
sults  of  Banerjee’s  study  in  which  he  re¬ 
ports  that  errors  to  the  left  were  twice 
as  common  as  errors  to  the  right.  Ap¬ 
proximately  86  per  cent  of  the  blind 
subjects  veered  to  the  right.  None  of 
the  blind  subjects  in  this  study  was  able 
to  walk  a  straight  line,  contrary  to  the 
findings  of  Supa,  Cotzin,  and  Dallen- 
bach10  where  cues  for  “straightness” 
arose  from  the  parallel  walls.  In  a  later 
study  by  Worchel  and  Dallenbach,11 
the  subjects  who  were  deaf-blind  learned 
the  cracks  and  unevenness  in  the  floor 
and  gained  directional  orientation  from 
this  information.  No  evidence  of  such 
learning  was  noted  in  this  study.  Audi¬ 
tory  sensitivity,  when  reduced,  did  not 
materially  reduce  the  correctness  with 
which  the  subjects  oriented  themselves. 
There  is  a  possibility  that  the  ear  plugs 
did  not  serve  to  give  sufficient  reduction 
of  auditory  cues  (60  dh  loss)  to  affect  the 
results  materially.  The  very  slight  noise 
at  the  testing  field  seems  to  make  the 
possibility  of  orientating  to  the  sound 
a  distant  one. 

Another  difficulty  in  comparing  this 
study  with  the  ones  mentioned  above  is 
that  there  was  no  near  object  that  re¬ 
flected  sound  to  aid  the  subjects  in 
orienting  to  a  given  direction.  Thus, 
even  if  noises  had  occurred,  they  would 
have  had  to  have  a  constant  position  to 
serve  as  aids  in  the  orientation  process. 
Since  these  conditions  were  not  met, 
auditory  cues  were  of  little  or  no  help 
in  orienting  the  subjects.  It  is  therefore 
suggested  that,  for  the  blind,  auditory 
or  tactile — kinesthetic  cues  signifying 


10  Supa,  M.,  Cotzin,  M.,  and  Dallenbach, 
K.  M.  “Facial  Vision:  The  Perception  of  Obsta¬ 
cles  by  the  Blind,”  American  Journal  of  Psy¬ 
chology,  1944,  57,  pp.  133-183. 

11  Worchel,  P.,  and  Dallenbach,  K.  M.,  “Fa¬ 
cial  Vision:  Perception  of  Obstacles  by  the 
Deaf-Blind.”  American  Journal  of  Psychology, 
1947,  60,  pp.  502-553. 
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“straightness” — are  necessary  in  pre¬ 
venting  veering.  Such  cues  may  arise 
from  a  line  of  buildings,  curbs,  walls, 
etc.,  but  a  line  of  such  cues  is  neces¬ 
sary. 

Summary 

Eighteen  totally  blind  subjects,  7  fe¬ 
males  and  1 1  males,  selected  from  the 
Texas  School  for  the  Blind,  were  di¬ 
rected  to  walk  a  straight  line  in  an  open 
field  for  a  distance  of  300  feet,  under 
four  conditions:  (a)  blindfolded,  (b) 
blindfolded  and  a  hood  over  the  face, 
(c)  blindfolded  and  ear  plugs,  and  (d) 
blindfolded,  ear  plugs  and  a  hood.  Five 


trials  for  each  condition  were  given. 
The  veering  tendency  of  each  subject 
was  plotted  in  terms  of  degrees  of  devia¬ 
tion  from  the  straight  line. 

The  results  showed  that: 

1.  Veering  tendency  is  present  in  the 
blind  as  well  as  in  the  sighted. 

2.  Veering  tendency  is  consistent  in 
direction  for  the  same  subject  but  may 
differ  from  subject  to  subject  though 
most  subjects  veered  to  the  right. 

3.  Tendency  to  veer  is  not  increased 
by  the  removal  of  auditory  cues. 

4.  Veering  tendency  is  not  increased 
when  facial  tactile  cues  are  eliminated. 


Client  Employability 

and  the  Therapeutic  Community 


WILLIAM  M.  USDANE,  M.A. 

The  concept  of  client  employability 
is  nothing  new  to  the  foreman  in  an  in¬ 
dustrial  plant.  Nor  is  the  recognition  of 
client  employability  difficult  for  the 
sheltered  workshop  supervisor  or  the 
trade  training  instructor.  The  em¬ 
ployer,  too,  is  alert  to  the  capacity  of 
the  client  to  adjust  to  as  well  as  sustain 
his  selective  placement  within  a  very 
short  period  after  job  referral  has  been 
made. 

The  vocational  counselor,  however, 
without  a  knowledge  of  the  patient’s 
employability  level,  will  find  himself 
severely  limited  in  helping  the  client 
grow  in  increased  self-understanding  to¬ 
ward  job  motivation.  And  the  client, 

Reprinted  from  Rehabilitation  Series  No.  7, 
The  Institute  for  the  Crippled  and  Disabled, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


unable  to  utilize  his  own  resources 
made  available  through  training,  will 
seek  impractical  vocational  goals.  In 
addition,  job  readiness  will  become  in¬ 
creasingly  more  difficult  for  the  client 
without  a  practical  approach  to  his 
problems,  vocationally,  emotionally, 
economically,  and  physically. 

What  then  is  client  employability? 
How  can  the  client  be  motivated  toward 
outside  competitive  employment?  To¬ 
ward  sustaining  outside  employment? 
How  can  the  client  avail  himself  of  the 
resources  of  the  rehabilitation  process 
through  vocational  counseling? 

It  is  not  enough  to  define  the  coun¬ 
seling  process  as  a  catalyst1  which  en¬ 
ables  the  client  to  perceive  himself  and 
grow  in  understanding  through  his 
counseling  experience.  While  this  proc- 
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ess  may  begin  with  the  client  where  he 
is  and  as  he  is,  the  assistance  which  the 
vocational  counselor  brings  to  the  client 
is  dependent  on  the  counselor’s  insight 
into  the  many  processess  and  experi¬ 
ences  which  will  build  and  contribute 
to  the  client’s  employability. 

Nature  of  Therapeutic  Community 

Recent  research  and  experience  views 
treatment  of  the  whole  individual  as 
located  not  in  the  application  by  pro¬ 
fessional  specialists  in  medicine,  psy¬ 
chology,  social  work,  vocational  coun¬ 
seling  and  other  disciplines,  but  in  the 
normal  interaction  of  healthy  commu¬ 
nity  life.  Jones2  calls  it  the  therapeutic 
community,  but  points  out  that  there  is 
no  treatment  formula.  Arthur3  uses  the 
term  “atmosphere.”  “Disabled  people 
are  particularly  sensitive  to  atmosphere 
— it  can  greatly  influence  their  happi¬ 
ness  and  well-being  and  can  be  a  con¬ 
trolling  factor  of  their  will  to  overcome 
personal  difficulties.” 

The  employability  evaluation  factors 
in  such  a  community  are  complex,  va¬ 
ried  and  constantly  changing.  But  per¬ 
haps  more  than  any  others,  the  follow¬ 
ing  aspects  of  a  therapeutic  community 
are  some  of  the  factors  contributing  to¬ 
ward  a  high  employability  of  any  client: 
on-going  orientation  and  interpretation 
to  the  client,  reality  testing,  integrated 
staff  interrelationships,  group  guidance, 
role  playing,  the  recognition  of  the 
client’s  perception  of  himself  in  the  re¬ 
habilitation  process,  and  the  recogni¬ 
tion  of  the  client’s  ability  to  grow  as  a 
continuous  process. 

These  factors  are  obviously  multidi¬ 
mensional.  Individual  aspects  of  any  of 
them  are  concerned  with  motivation, 
perseverance,  industriousness,  ability  to 
absorb  directions,  ability  to  work  with 
others,  and  other  distinguishing  char¬ 
acteristics.  But  those  who  work  within 
any  therapeutic  community  must  recog¬ 


nize  its  capacity  to  weld  together  many 
of  the  composites  of  the  science  of  re¬ 
habilitation.  Smith4  recognized  this  un¬ 
derlying  assumption  over  fourteen  years 
ago  and  constantly  stressed  the  need  of 
the  teamwork  approach.  Whitehouse5 
has  written  about  those  factors,  how¬ 
ever,  which  tend  to  prevent  good  team¬ 
work.  He  feels  that  proper  teamwork  is 
obviously  “still  an  ideal.” 

Basis  for  Client  Employability 

But  the  process  of  teamwork  cannot 
be  conceived  as  too  difficult;  otherwise, 
the  employability  of  the  severely  handi¬ 
capped  would  not  have  advanced  as  it 
has  over  the  past  25  years  of  construc¬ 
tive  progress  on  the  part  of  private  and 
public  efforts.  The  client’s  employabil¬ 
ity  must  be  based  upon  techniques  and 
professional  assistance  of  increasing 
skill  and  broadened  effort.  The  client’s 
dependency  must  be  minimized,  and 
his  motivation  strengthened  through 
implementation  of  concept  and  idea. 
Philosophy  is  ever  important,  but  it 
must  go  in  concert  with  pragmatic  en¬ 
deavor. 

Within  a  therapeutic  community,  the 
counseling  process  cannot  be  limited  to 
the  interview  and  the  aptitude  test. 
The  client  may  perform  poorly  or  well 
on  all  the  tests,  appear  willing  and  keen 
to  be  placed,  may  show  verbal  drive 
toward  specific  occupational  areas.  But 
he  arrives  late  and  departs  early;  he 
misses  appointments;  he  is  involved 
with  somatic  complaint;  he  is  unable  to 
sustain  employment  once  placed. 

More  valuable,  as  a  technique,  is  a 
work  situation  in  which  the  client  is 
observed  for  a  period  of  two  to  three 
weeks  working  with  material  and  tools 
of  various  job  families.  During  this  pe¬ 
riod  the  concurrent  counseling  sessions 
take  on  a  reality  basis.  The  client  is 
able  to  review  his  capacities  and  limita¬ 
tions  based  on  actual  achievement.  The 
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counselor  has  the  opportunity  to  ob¬ 
serve  the  day-to-day  work  habits  of  the 
client.  Within  a  group  of  twelve  to 
fourteen  other  clients  his  social  rela¬ 
tions  are  revealed.  And  on  tasks  graded 
from  unskilled  to  skilled,  his  dexterity, 
work  tolerance,  co-ordination,  and  abil¬ 
ity  to  follow  oral  and  written  directions 
are  readily  ascertainable. 

Case  History 

Recently  a  client  with  a  diagnosis  of 
grand  mal  epilepsy  was  referred  to  the 
Institute  for  the  Crippled  and  Disabled 
for  vocational  evaluation.  Twenty-eight 
years  old,  she  had  graduated  from  high 
school  and  business  college,  had  held 
several  jobs  but  according  to  her  ac¬ 
counts  had  lost  each  one  because  of  the 
severity  of  her  seizures.  Medical  records 
revealed  that  her  seizures  were  under 
control  with  medication,  and  a  bi¬ 
monthly  seizure  record  was  in  the 
folder. 

During  the  initial  interview  she  pre¬ 
sented  herself  well,  described  her  seiz¬ 
ures  correctly,  but  felt  that  she  was  vo¬ 
cationally  miscast.  She  wondered  what 
her  best  areas  of  achievement  might  be. 
Standardized  testing  in  the  clerical  and 
secretarial  fields  still  appeared  to  be  her 
highest  levels  of  interest  and  aptitude. 
But  clinical  psychological  tests  pointed 
up  inter-personal  difficulties.  The  social 
worker’s  interviews  presented  a  difficult 
familial  situation.  The  client  was  the 
middle  daughter  of  five  girls.  Her  fa¬ 
ther  was  dictatorial  and  her  mother 
constantly  pushed  her  toward  goals  set 
by  the  other  siblings.  Medically  there 
appeared  to  be  no  contra-indications  for 
office  work.  Yet  the  client  was  unable  to 
keep  her  jobs.  She  felt  the  Institute  was 
her  last  chance  for  vocational  assistance, 
although  she  had  been  receiving  mental 
hygiene  assistance  for  two  years  prior 
to  her  referral  to  the  Institute. 

Several  techniques  were  applied  to 


assist  with  the  vocational  counseling 
evaluation.  In  the  reality  test  situation, 
it  was  immediately  apparent  that  she 
had  severe  difficulties  in  working  with 
others.  During  this  three  week  period, 
she  was  given  job  task  assignments  in 
several  occupational  fields:  clerical, 
bench  assembly,  office  machines,  switch¬ 
board  operating,  sewing  machine  op¬ 
erating,  commercial  art,  and  several 
semi-skilled  trades.6  Her  performance 
on  these  reality  test  tasks  confirmed  her 
best  performances  in  the  clerical  and 
office  machine  area.  But  it  was  clear  she 
was  unable  to  work  with  others  in  the 
test  class.  She  constantly  gave  advice  to 
the  other  girls  in  the  guidance  setting, 
and  attempted  to  supervise  others  when 
the  guidance  test  counselor  was  out  of 
the  room. 

Difficulties  with  Fellow  Workers 

Once  a  week  she  was  seen  for  individ¬ 
ual  vocational  counseling.  Her  difficul¬ 
ties  with  the  other  girls  and  her  con¬ 
trolling  behavior  were  discussed  with 
her.  It  was  difficult,  however,  for  her  to 
see  this  behavior  as  anything  more  than 
her  attempt  to  be  helpful.  At  the  end 
of  the  reality  testing  period,  she  was 
placed  in  one  of  the  various  offices 
within  the  Institute  in  a  simulated  job 
situation.  Here  she  found  herself  almost 
at  once  at  odds  with  the  other  secre¬ 
taries.  Although  her  skills  were  gener- 
ally  acceptable,  she  distorted  simple 
telephone  messages,  and  assumed  re¬ 
sponsibility  when  it  wasn’t  necessary. 
Finally  the  recreation  director  who  was 
acting  as  her  supervisor  told  her  that 
because  of  these  reasons,  he  was  re¬ 
ferring  her  back  to  me. 

Self  Perception 

The  client  now  began  to  question 
some  of  her  behavior  over  the  past 
weeks  with  pointed  reference  to  the 
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problems  in  which  she  found  herself. 
When  specific  instances  of  her  inade¬ 
quacies  were  brought  to  her  attention, 
she  wondered  whether  these  situations 
might  also  have  happened  on  her  previ¬ 
ous  positions.  Role  playing  helped  in¬ 
crease  her  ability  to  perceive  herself  as 
others  saw  her.  Spontaneous  situations 
included  phone  calls  which  she  was  sup¬ 
posed  to  take  when  her  employer  was 
out  of  the  office.  She  constantly  gave  in¬ 
accurate  information.  On  one  occasion 
when  the  situation  was  structured  so 
that  the  employer  had  not  told  her 
when  he  was  returning,  she  proceeded 
to  inform  the  caller  that  “the  boss  will 
probably  be  back  before  one  o’clock.” 

It  was  painful  for  her  to  see  that  she 
was  being  inaccurate.  Certainly  her 
standardized  aptitude  tests  and  previous 
vocational  interviews  had  failed  to 
bring  out  the  reasons  for  her  low  level 
employability.  In  another  role  playing 
situation,  after  her  supervisor  had  given 
her  work  to  do,  she  immediately  stated 
that  she  wasn’t  sure  of  the  directions. 
Again  it  was  some  time  before  the  client 
could  perceive  something  was  not  right 
about  the  procedure.  Yet  there  was 
nothing  wrong  with  the  client’s  skills, 
although  as  far  as  job  readiness  was 
concerned,  she  could  never,  under  these 
circumstances,  sustain  employment. 

Group  guidance  sessions  were  initi¬ 
ated  shortly  after  the  reality  testing  was 
completed.  The  group  held  as  its  aim 
discussions  concerning  employability 
and  the  part  motivation  played  in  get¬ 
ting  a  job.  The  group  itself  acted  as  the 
arbiter  of  proper  and  inadequate  job 
interview  behavior.  Individual  counsel¬ 
ing  sessions  concurrently  served,  along 
with  the  group  guidance,  to  interpret 
the  various  functions  and  purposes  of 
the  environment.  For  too  often,  the 
initial  orientation  for  a  client  is  inade¬ 
quate.  The  client  is  usually  unable  to 
absorb  information  about  his  environ¬ 
ment  too  early,  and  a  continuing  orien¬ 


tation  and  interpretation  is  a  technique 
which  can  be  a  helpful  vocational  coun¬ 
seling  assist  in  preparing  the  client  for 
job  readiness. 

Analysis  of  Problems,  Progress 

In  addition  to  the  above  help  for  the 
client,  the  social  worker,  psychologist, 
vocational  counselor  and  other  profes¬ 
sional  people  involved,  met  to  exchange 
ideas  and  discuss  the  problems  and 
progress  of  the  client.  Perhaps  team¬ 
work  on  the  highest  attainable  level 
wasn’t  discernible — perhaps  the  great¬ 
est  integration  of  inter-discipline  ex¬ 
change  wasn’t  always  achieved — but 
there  was  a  sharing  of  information,  and 
more  important,  professional  people  at¬ 
tempted  to  achieve  on  as  high  a  level  as 
they  could  for  the  client. 

Perhaps  it  should  be  pointed  out  at 
this  time  that  the  very  nature  of  the 
therapeutic  community  may  tend  to 
limit  the  client’s  motivation  unless 
proper  counseling  strength  is  given  to 
the  client.  For  the  client,  the  social 
milieu  in  which  he  works,  and  the  com¬ 
munity  of  which  he  becomes  tempo¬ 
rarily  a  member  are  all  important  and 
interact  on  each  other.  His  feeling  of 
being  a  member  of  a  community  for 
the  first  time  may  make  it  far  more 
comfortable  for  him  to  stay  than  to 
leave.  There  must  always  be  ongoing 
counseling  which  continues  to  interpret 
and  orient  him  to  reality  concepts. 
Group  sessions,  individual  role  playing, 
and  reality  testing  must  continuously 
stress  employment  goals,  and  build  up 
job  readiness. 

In  the  case  discussed  above,  the  client 
may  continue  to  find  it  difficult  to  mo¬ 
tivate  herself,  because  of  several  previ¬ 
ous  job  failures,  toward  job  readiness. 
But  she  cannot  do  it  by  herself.  Every 
technique  must  be  invoked  to  minimize 
her  feelings  of  dependence  and  in¬ 
adequacy. 
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Essentially,  however,  in  order  to 
grow  from  within,  she  can  receive  basic 
assistance  from  the  therapeutic  com¬ 
munity.  There  must  first  be  a  lessening 
of  pressure  from  the  anxieties  of  the 
outside  competitive  world.  And,  as 
stated  earlier,  it  is  necessary  to  start 
with  the  client  where  she  is,  and  as 
she  is. 

The  selected  environmental  back¬ 
ground  is  important  to  the  client 
whether  the  therapeutic  community  has 
a  workshop,  rehabilitation  center  or 
school  atmosphere.  Through  this  at¬ 
mosphere,  bulwarked  with  the  tech¬ 
niques  of  reality  testing  in  many  forms, 
the  client  will  turn  from  expecting  a  job 
to  wanting  one. 
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With  The  Physically  Handicapped 

son  and  his  family  will  be  emphasized. 

The  social  worker’s  role  in  planning 
programs  for  the  physically  handi¬ 
capped,  in  promoting  services  related 
to  the  vocational  guidance  and  rehabili¬ 
tation  of  those  whose  handicaps  are  not 
totally  disabling,  and  in  determining 
unmet  needs  in  the  community  will  be 
considered.  Materials  for  discussion  will 
be  drawn  from  public  assistance  agen¬ 
cies,  the  Veterans  Administration,  hos¬ 
pitals,  and  specialized  agencies  for  the 
handicapped. 

The  workshop  will  run  from  August 
8  to  19.  One  and  three-quarter  hour  ses¬ 
sions  will  be  held  five  days  per  week. 

Further  details  can  be  obtained  by 
writing  to  the  School  for  a  published 
announcement  of  the  1955  Summer 
Workshop,  at  Chicago  37,  Ill. 
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Economic  Security  in  the 

Twentieth  Century 

dwo  Views  on  Philosophy  and  Method  of  Financial  Assistance 

to  Blind  People 


I  o  clarify  thinking  on  the  subject,  the  1 955  convention  of  the  American  Association  of 
Workers  for  the  Blind  will  devote  time  and  discussion  to  various  considerations  in  govern¬ 
ment  provision  ot  financial  assistance  to  blind  citizens.  In  anticipation,  it  seems  appropri¬ 
ate  to  present  here  at  least  parts  of  the  contents  of  two  papers  on  the  general  subject  that 
were  presented  last  summer  at  the  General  Assembly  of  the  World  Council  for  the  Wel¬ 
fare  of  the  Blind  in  Paris,  by  Capt.  M.  C.  Robinson  and  H.  A.  Wood,  respectively.  Incor¬ 
porated  herein  also  are  pertinent  resolutions  adopted  by  the  World  Council  and  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  American  Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind. 

The  World  Council  resolution  (No.  8)  consists  of  two  paragraphs,  each  of  which  was 
originally  adopted  separately  and  which  were  subsequently  combined  as  they  appear  here. 
The  first  paragraph  is  substantially  the  same  as  Resolution  V  of  the  International  Confer¬ 
ence  of  Workers  for  the  Blind,  held  at  Merton  College,  Oxford,  in  1949;  it  is  quoted  in 
part  also  in  the  introductory  sentences  of  Mr.  Wood’s  paper  below.  At  a  meeting  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  AAWB  subsequent  to  the  1954  Paris  meeting  of  the  World 
Council,  the  Board’s  attitude  toward  that  resolution  (No.  8)  is  reported  to  have  been 
discussed.  After  consideration,  the  Board  is  reported  to  have  determined  that  any  formal 
statement  of  policy  could  only  be  made  by  mandate  of  the  Association  membership  except 
that  reaffirmation  of  previously  adopted  policy  could  be  made.  This  is  what  was  done 
in  the  action  quoted  herein. 

d  he  papers  prepared  for  the  Paris  meeting  were,  of  course,  directed  toward  the  inter¬ 
national  audience  comprising  the  World  Council  and  should  be  read  with  that  fact 
in  mind. 

Capt.  Robinson  is  national  director  of  the  Canadian  National  Institute  for  the  Blind, 
loi  Western  Canada,  and  president  of  the  AAW  B  (i953'55)’  Mr.  Wood  is  executive  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  North  Carolina  State  Commission  for  the  Blind. — Editor. 

By  Capt.  M.  C.  Robinson 


From  time  immemorial  blindness  has 
been  recognized  as  one  of  the  most 
tragic  and  crippling  of  disabilities.  To¬ 
day,  there  is  a  danger  of  the  general 
public  discounting  the  tragedy  of  blind¬ 
ness  because  of  widespread  publicity 
given  to  a  few  outstanding  persons  who 
have  won  “victory  over  blindness.” 


Such  persons  personify  the  goal  toward 
which  we  are  all  working — but  the  goal 
is  as  yet  far  distant  for  any  but  a  very 
small  minority.  Our  aim,  therefore, 
must  be  to  advocate  economic  security 
and  rehabilitation  measures  which  will 
enable  and  encourage  the  maximum 
number  of  blind  people  to  reach  this 
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goal.  A  sound,  and  in  some  instances, 
long-range  educational  program  for  the 
public,  governments,  and  the  blind 
themselves,  is  necessary  to  accomplish 
our  end.*** 

At  no  time  in  history  since  the  in¬ 
vention  of  braille  have  such  important 
developments  occurred  in  the  economic 
security  of  the  blind  as  in  the  last  25 
years  or  so.  The  disasters  of  war  and 
economic  depression  have  had  a  great 
deal  to  do  with  this.  In  theory  or  in 
fact,  the  blind  are  now  benefiting  from 
many  new  security  programs  now  avail¬ 
able  to  all  members  of  the  community. 
Unfortunately,  there  are  still  many  dis¬ 
crepancies  between  the  theories  and  the 
facts.*  ** 

This  is  a  scientific  age.  It  therefore 
behooves  those  of  us  concerned  in  work 
for  the  blind  to  take  a  scientific  ap¬ 
proach  in  developing  our  conception  of 
an  adequate  economic  program.  In  de¬ 
veloping  this  conception  it  might  be  as 
well  at  this  point  to  refer  to  a  few  prin¬ 
ciples  set  out  by  a  technical  working 
party  appointed  by  the  United  Nations 
and  its  Specialized  Agencies  to  outline 
a  program  for  rehabilitation  of  the 
physically  handicapped  as  follows: 

That  the  handicapped  person  shares 
full  human  rights  with  the  able-bodied; 
is  entitled  to  every  possible  measure  of 
protection,  assistance  and  opportunity 
for  rehabilitation;  has  a  special  claim 
on  society  for  sympathy  and  construc¬ 
tive  help  because  of  the  emotional  and 
psychological  dangers  to  which  he  is 
exposed;  is  capable  of  developing  his 
residual  resources  to  an  unexpected  de¬ 
gree  if  given  the  opportunity,  and  of 
becoming  an  economic  asset  instead  of 
a  burden  in  most  instances;  that  the 
handicapped  person  has  a  responsibil¬ 
ity  in  his  turn  to  contribute  to  the 
economic  welfare  of  the  community 
after  he  has  been  rehabilitated  and 
trained;  and  that  he  has  a  deep  longing 
to  achieve  independence  in  a  normal 


community  instead  of  being  segregated 
and  kept  in  an  environment  of  disabil¬ 
ity;  and  finally,  that  his  rehabilitation 
requires  the  combined  teamwork  of 
many  different  services.*** 

In  a  changing  society,  economic  se¬ 
curity  must  be  thought  of  as  a  movable 
rather  than  a  fixed  conception.  The 
forms  and  methods  through  which  eco¬ 
nomic  security  is  provided  must  be 
diversified  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
the  groups  to  be  served.  In  a  good 
many  countries  with  advanced  social 
legislation  the  principles  of  equality 
for  persons  with  recognized  handicaps 
is  now  consciously  accepted  in  the  se¬ 
curity  system.  How  to  achieve  practical 
equality  is  another  matter,  and  one  of 
our  central  problems  in  some  countries 
today  lies  right  here.  The  principle 
will  only  be  applied  within  the  range 
of  generally  understood  facts  concern¬ 
ing  the  handicapped  group.  If  the  blind 
person  is  still  only  seen  in  the  popular 
mind  as  a  helpless  dependent  or  if  his 
potential  rehabilitation  is  seen  only  in 
a  few  of  its  more  obvious  and  limited 
aspects,  the  security  measures  designed 
to  provide  equal  treatment  for  him  will 
be  limited  to  such  conception.*** 

The  Ideal  of  Practical  Equality 

In  a  free  society  what  can  be  done  is 
limited  to  what  can  win  popular  sup¬ 
port.  If  we  are  to  be  efficient  advocates 
we  must  work  to  close  the  gap  between 
our  own,  or  government  recognition  of 
what  needs  to  be  done,  and  the  popular 
convictions,  or  lack  of  convictions,  on 
the  same  issues.  It  will  not  be  sufficient 
merely  to  advocate  new  measures.  The 
obstacles  to  progress  also  include  some 
ill-devised  or  outmoded  forms  of  so¬ 
cial  assistance  which  are  already  on 
our  statute  books.  They  perhaps  rep¬ 
resented  the  best  we  could  get  at  the 
time,  but  now  stand  in  the  way  of 
something  better.  Yet,  proposals  to 
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throw  them  out  and  re-design  the 
whole  plan  may  cause  initial  anguish 
and  a  great  outcry  from  the  people  im¬ 
mediately  affected  who  cannot  perceive 
or  accept  the  ultimate  result  in  the 
overall  for  all.  We  will  have  to  work 
courageously  with  our  legislators  on 
this  side  of  the  problem  also,  and  re¬ 
alize  they  will  welcome  this  kind  of 
help,  and  that  they  need  it,  to  free 
their  hands  in  working  out  a  more  up- 
to-date  design  for  economic  security. 
The  present  trend  of  governments  in 
dealing  with  economic  security  and  re¬ 
habilitation  of  the  handicapped  is  to 
include  the  blind  with  the  general  dis¬ 
abled  group.  While  there  are  arguments 
in  favor  of  this,  there  is  a  danger  that 
improved  conditions  for  the  blind  may 
be  slowed  down  to  keep  them  in  line 
with  other  groups. 

In  many  instances  the  blind  have 
pioneered  in  the  development  of  se¬ 
curity  provisions,  and  I  think  it  would 
be  a  pity  if  they  lost  their  standing  as 
pioneers  in  this  field.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  must  not  expect  security  for 
the  blind  to  be  carried  too  far  ahead 
of  the  security  for  other  groups  in  any 
given  country.  Sometimes  it  is  found 
necessary  to  advance  the  general  eco¬ 
nomic  security  of  the  country  as  a 
whole  before  achieving  specific  advan¬ 
tages  for  the  blind. 

To  these  remarks  on  the  question  of 
practical  equality  I  might  add  one 
more.  We  are  living  in  a  mobile  age, 
and  a  visual  one.  New  visual  aids  to 
learning  have  brought  revolutionary 
changes.  Almost  every  new  gadget  in¬ 
vented  for  the  sighted  community  pre¬ 
sents  a  new  problem  for  the  blind  per¬ 
son  to  master  in  his  race  to  keep  up 
with  the  times.  This  makes  it  all  the 
more  difficult,  and  all  the  more  impera¬ 
tive,  that  security  measures  for  the 
blind  are  kept  in  step  with  these  fast- 
moving  times. 


Unified  Information  and  Plans 

There  is  a  need  within  countries, 
and  on  an  international  scale,  for  com¬ 
piling,  analyzing,  and  exchanging  in¬ 
formation  on  our  accumulated  experi¬ 
ence  and  data  which  will  have  a  direct 
bearing  on  our  problem.* **  There  is 
also  a  need  for  the  closest  co-operation 
and  respect  between  governments,  their 
departments  dealing  with  the  welfare 
of  the  blind,  and  private  agencies  con¬ 
cerned  with  welfare  of  the  blind.  The 
private  agency  in  many  instances  is 
able  to  accomplish  certain  objectives 
more  economically  and  to  much  better 
advantage  than  a  government  depart¬ 
ment.  It  is  the  government’s  responsi¬ 
bility  to  recognize  this,  and  to  encour¬ 
age  such  agencies  by  financial  assist¬ 
ance,  and  otherwise,  in  the  carrying  out 
of  such  programs.  On  the  other  hand, 
private  agencies  must  be  courageous  in 
giving  up  and  handing  over  services 
which  are  now  logically  a  state  func¬ 
tion.  I  would  like  to  refer  again  to 
the  very  fine  paper  of  the  UN  techni¬ 
cal  working  party  on  a  program  for 
the  handicapped.  They  underlined  the 
wide  range  of  services  and  the  many 
fields  of  technical  knowledge  that  are 
essential  to  any  overall  approach  to 
the  problems  of  the  handicapped,  the 
distinct  necessity  for  both  public  and 
private  programs,  their  interdepend¬ 
ence,  and  the  practicability  and  suc¬ 
cess  of  their  co-operative  undertakings 
when  they  are  willing  to  join  forces  in 
the  spirit  of  one  task  force. 

The  Whole  Man 

And  now,  I  would  like  to  submit  my 
conception  of  an  economic  security 
plan  for  this  period  of  the  20th  cen¬ 
tury. 

Our  objectives  for  economic  security 
cannot  be  expressed  by  a  set  of  figures. 
All  of  the  pensions,  allowances,  and 
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grants  in  the  world  will  not  satisfy 
these  objectives  if  they  fail  to  take  into 
account  that  we  are  concerned  with  the 
whole  man — his  spiritual,  emotional, 
intellectual,  physical  and  social  devel¬ 
opment,  the  employment  of  his  skills, 
the  full  exercise  of  his  capacities,  his 
enjoyment  of  human  rights,  and  his 
intrinsic  value  as  a  member  of  society. 
He  shares  the  needs  and  aspirations 
common  to  others,  but  is  deprived  of 
many  important  means  through  which 
they  acquire  their  knowledge  and  expe¬ 
rience,  pursue  their  vocations,  develop 
their  capacities,  are  enabled  to  take 
part  in  group  activities,  and  are  stimu¬ 
lated  or  influenced  in  their  adjustment 
to  social  life.  In  his  isolation  and  frus¬ 
tration,  the  blind  person  is  exposed  to 
unusual  psychological  dangers  which 
further  impede  his  normal  develop¬ 
ment  and  social  adjustments.  All  of 
this  spells  out  the  necessity  of  adequate 
economic  security  and  rehabilitation. 

There  are  in  my  opinion  three  es¬ 
sential  factors  to  be  considered  in  ac¬ 
complishing  this  end. 

The  first,  is  an  adequate  system  of 
public  maintenance,  according  to  need, 
for  the  large  majority  of  the  blind,  who 
cannot  be  self-supporting  in  part  or  in 
full,  to  cover  the  basic  requirements  of 
food,  shelter  and  clothing,  and  medical 
care.  We  cannot  get  very  far  in  any  di¬ 
rection  without  this,  and  I  think  we 
must  accept  the  fact  that  it  will  be 
variable  help,  according  to  need,  as  it 
is  for  other  elements  of  the  population. 

The  second  factor  is  of  great  impor¬ 
tance,  both  to  those  whose  circum¬ 
stances  warrant  the  basic  maintenance 
allowance  referred  to  above,  and  to 
those  who  have  emerged,  or  are  capa¬ 
ble  of  emerging,  from  total  dependency 
to  financial  independence.  This  is  a 
universal  “expense  of  living”  allowance 
to  all  adult  blind  free  of  the  means 
test,  and  to  compensate,  in  at  least 
some  degree,  for  the  extra  and  unavoid¬ 


able  life-time  expense  for  personal  and 
other  services  with  which  all  blind  per¬ 
sons  are  confronted. 

In  my  introduction  I  mention  that 
our  aim  must  be  to  advocate  economic 
security  and  rehabilitation  measures 
which  will  enable  and  encourage  the 
maximum  number  of  blind  people  to 
win  their  “victory  over  blindness.”  This 
“expense  of  living”  allowance  free  of 
the  means  test  would  go  far  in  assisting 
people  to  this  end.  Their  example  may 
be  the  the  key  to  new  opportunities  and 
greater  economic  security  for  thousands 
of  others  as  the  years  go  by.  We  have  by 
no  means  reached  the  last  frontiers  in 
the  economic  re-establishment  of  those 
who  can  become  fully  self-supporting. 

To  be  effective,  this  allowance  must 
not  be  taken  into  account  by  the  au¬ 
thorities  when  granting  basic  mainte¬ 
nance,  or  considered  as  part  income 
for  those  who  are  able  to  supplement 
their  basic  maintenance  within  the 
prescribed  “additional  income”  clauses 
set  out  by  the  government  concerned. 
In  other  words,  it  would  be  given  au¬ 
tomatically  to  any  person  who  came 
within  the  recognized  definition  of 
blindness,  regardless  of  financial  cir¬ 
cumstances. 

The  third  factor  is  rehabilitation. 
T  he  idea  of  rehabilitation  and  its  as¬ 
sociation  with  our  aims  for  economic 
security  needs  to  be  kept  in  the  fore¬ 
front,  and  completely  tied  in  with  the 
measures  we  propose.  Furthermore,  the 
scope  of  rehabilitation  needs  to  be  in¬ 
terpreted  in  broader  terms  than  the 
popular  conceptions  of  the  vocational 
workshop,  and  learning  to  read  braille, 
and  to  walk  with  a  white  cane.  It  must 
be  geared  to  fit  the  individual  need  on 
the  basis  of  the  whole  man. 

If  such  a  program  can  be  established 
for  all  blind  people,  it  will  go  far  in 
compensating  for  the  loss  of  what  has 
been  described  as  the  most  precious 
treasure  of  physical  attributes — sight. 
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.  .  .  The  A  A  WB  Position 

[the  Board]  .  .  .  reaffirms  its  opposi¬ 
tion  TO  THE  GRANTING  OF  FINANCIAL  AS¬ 
SISTANCE  TO  THE  BLIND  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES  WITHOUT  THE  APPLICATION  OF  THE 
MEANS  TEST. 

. . .  The  World  Council  Position 

(Resolution  8.) 

The  World  Assembly  of  the  World 
Council  for  the  Welfare  of  the 
Blind  resolves  that  special  economic 

PROVISION  SHOULD  BE  MADE  FOR  ALL 
BLIND  PERSONS,  WHILE  INSURING  THAT  THE 
INCENTIVE  TO  WORK  AND  TO  CONTRIBUTE 
IN  OTHER  WAYS  TO  THE  ECONOMIC  AND 
SOCIAL  LIFE  OF  THE  COMMUNITY  IS  IN  NO 
WAY  IMPAIRED.  EACH  NATION  SHOULD 
THEREFORE  PROVIDE  ITS  BLIND  CITIZENS 
WITH  A  REASONABLE  LEVEL  OF  SUBSISTENCE 


IN  ACCORDANCE  WITH  THE  STANDARDS  OF 
LIVING  IN  THE  COMMUNITY.  SUCH  PROVI¬ 
SION  SHOULD  TAKE  INTO  ACCOUNT  THE 
FACT  THAT  ALL  BLIND  PERSONS,  BY  REASON 
OF  THEIR  BLINDNESS,  HAVE  NEEDS  WHICH 
ARE  ADDITIONAL  TO  THOSE  OF  A  SEEING 

person.  Such  special  provision  for  the 

BLIND  MAY  BE  EMBODIED  IN  A  GENERAL 
PROGRAM  OF  SOCIAL  SECURITY,  OR  MAY  BE 
EXPRESSLY  MADE  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

The  Assembly  endorses  the  provi¬ 
sions  made  by  Sweden,  Denmark,  and 
Australia  which  countries  grant  an 

AMOUNT  TO  THE  BLIND  FREE  OF  MEANS 
TEST  IN  RECOGNITION  OF  THE  EXTRA  AND 
UNAVOIDABLE  EXPENSE  OF  LIVING  ON  AC¬ 
COUNT  OF  BLINDNESS,  SUCH  GRANTS  BEING 
PAID  OVER  AND  ABOVE  BASIC  MAINTENANCE 
ALLOWANCES.  THE  COUNCIL  RECOMMENDS 
SIMILAR  LEGISLATION  BY  ALL  GOVERN¬ 
MENTS  WHOSE  ECONOMIES  CAN  JUSTIFY 
THIS  COMMENDABLE  PROVISION. 


By  H.  A.  WOOD: 

It  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  the 
members  of  this  General  Assembly  of 
the  World  Council  for  the  Blind  en¬ 
dorse  in  principle  the  recommendations 
regarding  the  economic  condition  of  the 
blind,  adopted  by  the  International 
Conference  of  Workers  for  the  Blind 
held  in  Oxford,  England,  in  1949  that: 

“Special  economic  provision  should 
be  made  for  all  blind  persons,  while  in¬ 
suring  that  the  incentive  to  work  and 
to  contribute  in  other  ways  to  the  eco¬ 
nomic  and  social  life  of  the  community 
is  in  no  way  impaired.  Each  nation 
should  therefore  provide  its  blind  citi¬ 
zens  with: 

1.  At  least  a  minimum  standard  of 
subsistence; 

2.  An  adequate  allowance  of  equal 
amount  for  all  blind  persons  to  meet 
additional  cost  of  living  resulting  from 
blindness. 

“Such  practical  provision  for  the 
blind  may  be  embodied  in  a  general 


program  of  social  security  or  may  be 
expressly  made  for  the  blind." 

It  has  seemed  to  me,  however,  in 
thinking  about  the  goals  for  a  program 
of  economic  security  for  the  blind,  that 
these  recommendations  do  not  give 
proper  recognition  to  a  third  but  vital 
ingredient — rehabilitation  service.  I 
fully  recognize  that  the  aims  of  the  re¬ 
habilitation  program  are  not  neces¬ 
sarily  limited  to  providing  a  blind  per¬ 
son  the  means  by  which  he  can  secure 
lor  himself  a  modicum  of  economic  se¬ 
curity.  Certainly  however,  no  treatment 
of  this  subject  should  omit  this  factor 
and  I  am  pleased  to  note  that  in  Cap¬ 
tain  Robinson’s  excellent  paper  this 
element  is  given  the  important  place  it 
should  have  in  any  system  which  aims 
for  the  provision  of  adequate  economic 
security  for  the  blind. 

The  methods  we  employ  to  accom¬ 
plish  this  objective  and  the  rate  of  our 
progress  necessarily  vary  with  the  com¬ 
plex  and  changing  social  and  economic 
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conditions  which  prevail  in  each  coun¬ 
try  and  it  is  my  belief  that  no  one 
method  or  approach  to  the  achievement 
of  economic  security  for  the  blind  can 
be  pointed  to  as  the  best  for  universal 
adoption  in  all  countries. 

Concept  of  Social 
Security  Act  of  1 935 

In  the  United  States  the  development 
and  growth  of  measures  for  economic 
assistance  to  the  blind  has  been  influ¬ 
enced  essentially  by  the  same  considera¬ 
tions  which  characterize  the  programs 
of  economic  assistance  to  other  groups 
in  the  community,  culminating  in  the 
Social  Security  Act  of  1935  which  es¬ 
tablished  a  national  public  assistance 
program  for  three  classes  of  economi¬ 
cally  disadvantaged  persons — the  aged, 
the  blind,  and  dependent  children — 
and  in  1950  added  a  fourth  group,  the 
permanently  and  totally  disabled.  Un¬ 
der  the  Social  Security  Act,  the  federal 
government  makes  grants  to  the  states 
to  help  them  finance  public  assistance. 
Although  there  are  certain  common 
characteristics  as  between  the  state  pro¬ 
grams,  functioning  within  the  condi¬ 
tions  of  the  federal  grants-in-aid,  the  in¬ 
dividual  states  have  wide  latitude  in 
deciding  how  the  programs  are  to  be 
organized  and  administered,  who  is 
eligible  for  aid  and  how  much  aid  such 
persons  shall  get.  This  pattern  of  fed¬ 
eral-state  co-operation  is  in  keeping 
with  the  nature  of  our  constitutional 
government.  The  Constitution  created 
a  central  or  national  government  to 
which  certain  specific  powers  were  dele¬ 
gated  by  the  states.  Those  powers  which 
were  not  so  delegated  however,  are  re¬ 
served  to  the  states  and  are  zealously 
guarded  by  them.  Very  early  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  United  States,  the  federal 
government  had  made  grants  of  land  or 
funds  to  the  states  to  assist  them  in 
carrying  out  certain  services  that  had  a 


national  interest.  Thus,  the  federal  gov¬ 
ernment  saw  to  it  that  public  schools 
would  be  established  in  the  townships 
of  the  future  states,  but  it  left  control 
of  the  public  educational  system  to  the 
localities  and  the  states.  The  federal 
government  undoubtedly  could  have 
carried  on  many  of  the  activities  for 
which  grants  to  states  have  been  made, 
acting  under  its  delegated  powers.  The 
decision  to  leave  operation  of  a  particu¬ 
lar  service  to  state  and  local  control  has 
been  largely  a  matter  of  policy,  in  keep¬ 
ing  with  our  tradition  of  local  enter¬ 
prise,  initiative  and  democratic  con¬ 
trols. 

Structure  of  Public 
Assistance  in  the  U.  S. 

Within  this  setting  there  evolved  the 
American  system  of  public  assistance. 
Each  state  adopts,  under  the  broad  con¬ 
ditions  of  the  federal  act,  a  standard  of 
economic  security  or  essentials  for 
maintenance  against  which  the  needs  of 
the  individual  blind  person  can  be  de¬ 
termined.  The  level  of  maintenance 
which  the  standards  provide  are  largely 
dictated  by  the  economic  resources  of 
the  state  and  the  demands  which  the 
various  governmental  services  furnished 
by  the  state  make  upon  the  resources  at 
its  disposal.  Generally  the  standards  in 
the  state  programs  for  aid  to  the  blind 
provide  for  the  basic  items  of  mainte¬ 
nance  which  are  universally  required 
by  all  persons,  such  as  food,  shelter, 
clothing,  household  supplies,  and  vari¬ 
ous  miscellaneous  items  and  extend  be¬ 
yond  these  to  special  items  needed  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  circumstances  of  the  in¬ 
dividual  particularly  because  of  the 
handicap  of  blindness.  These  will  in¬ 
clude  such  needs  as  special  medical 
care,  education,  guide  service,  tele¬ 
phone,  laundry,  transportation,  etc. 

We  see  in  this  structure,  a  method  of 
meeting  personal  needs  which  com- 
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prises  both  the  common  maintenance 
factor  and  the  “expense  of  living  alloiv- 
ance”  to  which  Captain  Robinson  has 
referred.  The  method  however,  is  based 
upon  an  individual  consideration  of  the 
needs  of  the  blind  person,  taking  into 
account  his  own  resources  for  meeting 
any  or  all  of  these  needs.  This  ap¬ 
proach,  it  seems  to  me,  makes  it  pos¬ 
sible  to  achieve  two  important  things: 
(a)  to  assure  that,  as  among  all  blind 
persons,  each  will  have  his  economic 
needs  equitably  considered  and  (b)  to 
make  the  maximum  use  of  the  limited 
financial  resources  available  for  aid  to 
the  blind  by  channeling  them  toward 
those  persons  who  have  not  yet  been 
able  to  achieve  an  acceptable  standard 
of  maintenance,  rather  than  spreading 
them  over  many  who  do  not  have  a 
realistic  need  for  governmental  supple¬ 
mentation  of  their  private  resources. 

Today  in  the  United  States  persons 
receiving  aid  to  the  blind  probably  rep¬ 
resent  one-third  of  the  blind  population 
of  the  nation  which  is  estimated  to 
number  about  320,000  (Hurlin).  Funds 
for  aid  to  the  blind,  as  we  all  know,  are 
not  easy  to  secure  and  it  will  readily  be 
seen  that  the  level  of  maintenance 
would  be  seriously  depressed  if  the 
funds  we  are  able  to  secure  were  drained 
off  to  furnish  an  arbitrary  compensa¬ 
tion  to  all  blind  persons  regardless  of 
whether  they  truly  need  this  “expense 
of  living  allowance.”  I  would  think  it 
wiser,  and  in  the  long  run  more  con¬ 
structive  for  all  blind  people,  that  such 
increasing  financial  resources  as  we  may 
command  be  devoted  toward  the  con¬ 
tinuous  improvement  of  a  standard  of 
maintenance  which  will  adequately 
meet  both  the  general  and  special  needs 
of  blind  persons  and  be  used  also  for 
extending  services  to  help  them  with 
opportunities  for  even  greater  economic 
security. 

Our  experience  has  been  that  a  sys¬ 
tem  of  individually  determining  the 


amount  of  payment  based  on  a  standard 
which  includes  regular  maintenance  as 
well  as  special  needs,  makes  possible  a 
greater  degree  of  administrative  flexi¬ 
bility  in  adjusting  the  allowances  to 
the  actual  current  costs  of  these  items. 
Universal  fixed  allowances,  whether  for 
general  maintenance  or  for  special 
needs,  implies  legislative  action,  the 
machinery  of  which  is  cumbersome  and 
in  these  matters  traditionally  lags  be¬ 
hind  prevailing  economic  conditions. 

It  will  be  of  interest  to  note  in  this 
connection  that  national  expenditures 
for  assistance  to  the  blind  under  the 
Social  Security  Act  totaled  almost  $66,- 
000,000  in  1953,  of  which  50  per  cent 
represented  the  federal  share.  This  rep¬ 
resents  an  increase  of  approximately 
4.1/2  million  dollars  over  the  preceding 
year  and  increases  of  $8,700,000  and 
$3,500,000  over  1950  and  1945  respec¬ 
tively.  Average  monthly  payments  for 
approximately  100,000  blind  persons  in 
March  1954  were  $54.06  as  compared 
with  an  average  of  $53.71  for  the  same 
month  in  1953.  In  March  of  1950,  the 
average  payment  was  $46.20  and  in 
1945,  $29.59.  These  increases  not  only 
served  to  keep  the  payments  in  line 
with  the  rise  in  cost  of  living,  but  have 
extended  beyond  this  to  give  the  blind 
recipient  approximately  10  per  cent 
increase  in  real  purchasing  power  over 
1945.  Reflecting  the  variation  of  fiscal 
capacity  of  the  states,  average  payments 
ranged  from  $26  per  month,  in  Ala¬ 
bama  in  March  1954  to  $85  in  Cali¬ 
fornia.  For  all  the  states  combined,  aid 
to  the  blind  payments  averaged  about 
$5  more  monthly  than  old  age  assistance 
payments.  The  difference  in  payment 
levels  between  the  two  groups  reflects 
the  additional  consideration  given  blind 
persons  both  in  terms  of  meeting  special 
personal  requirements  and  in  terms  of 
the  fact  that  recipients  of  aid  to  the 
blind  have  less  income  on  the  average 
than  recipients  of  old  age  assistance. 
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As  a  special  incentive  to  blind  per¬ 
sons  to  work  and  earn  as  much  as  they 
can,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
amended  the  Social  Security  Act  so  that 
income  from  earnings  up  to  $50  a 
month  is  disregarded  when  determin¬ 
ing  the  amount  of  aid  to  the  blind 
which  is  to  be  granted.  This  provision 
has  been  in  full  effect  since  July  1,  1952, 
and  up  to  this  time  there  has  been  no 
substantial  indication  that  this  pro¬ 
vision  has  had  any  appreciable  effect  on 
the  assistance  rolls.  Actually,  it  is  prob¬ 
able  that  very  few  blind  persons  have 
earnings  of  any  substantial  amount.  A 
study  of  blind  recipients  in  September 
1950  showed  only  about  six  per  cent 
with  any  earnings.  These  were  usually 
of  small  amount  and  did  not  affect  eligi¬ 
bility  for  assistance. 

Adaptability  of  the  System 

I  point  to  the  enactment  of  this 
amendment  as  an  indication  of  the  fact 
that  we  do  not  look  upon  the  aid  to 
the  blind  program  or  the  public  assist¬ 
ance  programs  for  other  classes  of  per¬ 
sons  as  being  a  static  system.  The  pub¬ 
lic  assistance  programs  in  the  United 
States  are  now  and  will  continue  to  be 
characterized  by  change  and  develop¬ 
ment.  It  is  the  nature  of  pubjic  assist¬ 
ance  to  expand  as  the  need  increases 
and  to  contract  as  need  decreases.  As 
Captain  Robinson  points  out  so  well, 
“In  a  changing  society,  economic  secur¬ 
ity  must  be  thought  of  as  a  movable 
rather  than  a  fixed  conception.”  In  the 
United  States  public  assistance,  includ¬ 
ing  aid  to  the  blind,  has  a  very  specific 


role  in  the  developing,  though  still  im¬ 
mature  social  security  system.  The  need 
for  public  assistance  and  the  character 
of  this  service  will  inevitably  change  as 
social  insurance,  programs  for  medical 
care,  provisions  for  various  kinds  of  in¬ 
stitutional  care  and  rehabilitation  serv¬ 
ices  are  initiated,  developed  and  ex¬ 
panded. 

Since  this  paper  was  originally 
written,  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  has  passed  amendments  to  the 
Social  Insurance  program  which  pro¬ 
vide  for  the  “freezing”  of  wage  credits 
for  workers  who  become  permanently 
and  totally  disabled,  thereby  protecting 
them  against  loss  or  reduction  of  the 
amount  of  their  retirement  benefits. 
The  next  logical  step  would  be,  of 
course,  to  provide  insurance  benefits  to 
the  disabled  worker  immediately  upon 
the  determination  of  his  disability 
rather  than  to  wait  until  he  reaches  re¬ 
tirement  age.  The  Congress  has  just 
passed  legislation  which  will  provide  a 
great  impetus  to  the  development  and 
extension  of  rehabilitation  and  train¬ 
ing  facilities  through  grants  to  the 
states.  The  means  and  the  methods  by 
which  economic  security  for  handi¬ 
capped  persons  is  provided  are  indeed 
diversified,  and  it  is  our  obligation  to 
be  eternally  vigilant  in  all  fields  of 
social  action  to  assure  that  the  eco¬ 
nomic,  and  indeed  the  whole  range  of 
social  needs  of  blind  people,  are  met 
with  an  increasing  standard  of  ade¬ 
quacy  based  upon  valid  needs  rather 
than  on  arbitrary  compensation  for 
physical  loss. 
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Understanding  and  Accepting 


THE  CHILD  WHO  IS  BLIND 


VIRGINIA  M.  AXLINE 


“I  know  a  secret!” 

I  know  a  secret! 

You  are  blind  and  you  can’t  see! 

I’m  not  blind  and  I  can  see! 

I  know  a  secret! 

I  know  a  secret!” 

Over  and  over  again  the  high-pitched 
voices  of  young  children  chanted  this 
sing-song  verse  that  they  had  made  up. 
It  was  all  part  of  a  game  they  were 
playing.  Eyes  blind  folded,  they  groped 
around  chasing  the  sounds  of  voices. 
Then  again  came  the  chant,  this  time  a 
little  different: 

“I  know  a  secret! 

I  know  a  secret! 

You  are  blind  and  you  can  see! 

I’m  not  blind  and  I  can’t  see! 

I  know  a  secret! 

I  know  a  secret!” 

Here  was  a  group  of  children,  hap¬ 
pily  playing  together,  spontaneously 
creating  verses  that  were  the  children’s 
way  of  expressing  an  understanding 
and  acceptance  of  children  who  are 
blind  and  children  who  can  see.  This 
was  a  mixed  group.  And  the  children 
who  were  blind  were  more  skilled  in 
chasing  an  elusive  voice  and  noise  than 
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the  children  who  could  see,  when  they 
wore  the  blindfold.  Accepted  and  per¬ 
mitted  to  be  a  child  among  children, 
the  blind  child  can  be  a  happy,  effective 
member  of  a  group.  Like  all  children, 
some  things  he  does  better  than  others. 
Like  all  children,  he  has  his  happy  mo¬ 
ments  and  his  sad  moments.  Like  all 
children,  he  has  his  good  moments  and 
his  bad  moments.  His  primary  prob¬ 
lem  is  to  be  accepted  as  a  child — not  as 
a  child  who  is  different,  but  as  a  child 
who  has  differences  but  is  at  all  times 
basically  like  all  other  children. 

A  four  year  old  girl  walked  across  the 
reception  room  in  a  child  guidance  center. 
She  wore  a  very  attractive  hand-crocheted 
coat  and  a  spring  hat  trimmed  with  a  bunch 
of  cherries.  She  had  poise  and  charm. 

‘‘What  a  beautiful  little  coat,”  said  a 
woman  who  was  also  waiting  in  the  recep¬ 
tion  room. 

‘‘My  grandma  made  it,”  the  little  girl 
replied. 

‘‘Come  here  a  minute  and  let  me  see  it,” 
the  woman  said.  The  little  girl  walked  di¬ 
rectly  up  to  her,  stopped  at  her  side. 

‘‘It  is  crocheted,”  the  little  girl  said. 
‘‘Some  kind  of  stitches  like  shells  all  over  it.” 

‘‘Yes,  it  is  lovely,”  the  woman  said,  fin¬ 
gering  it.  ‘‘My  mother  used  to  crochet — 
this  takes  me  back  in  my  memories.  She 
crocheted  such  lovely  things  like  this.  It  is 
a  beautiful  coat.” 
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“Thank  you,”  said  the  little  girl.  And 
did  you  notice  my  new  spring  hat?  There 
are  cherries — red  cherries.  Did  you  notice?” 
She  lightly  touched  the  cherries. 

“Yes,”  replied  the  woman.  “It  is  a  very 
pretty  hat.  And  you  are  such  a  nice  little 
girl.” 

“Thank  you,”  the  little  girl  replied.  “I 
think  you  are  nice,  too.”  Then,  turning 
away  from  the  woman,  she  called,  “Mother? 
Are  we  going  now?” 

“Yes.  Here  I  am,”  her  mother  replied. 
She  took  the  little  girl’s  hand,  and,  as  they 
left,  the  little  girl  called  out  cheerfully, 
“Goodbye,  Goodbye,  everyone  who  is  here.” 

The  woman  looked  puzzled.  Then  she 
spoke  to  the  receptionist.  “Such  a  lovely 
child.  And  yet  she  gave  me  an  odd  feeling. 
I  don’t  know.  She  didn’t  look  at  me.  And 
yet  she  was  certainly  a  lovely  child.  What 
is — was  there  something  ivrong  with  her?” 

“Nothing  ivrong  with  her,”  the  recep¬ 
tionist  replied.  “She  is  blind — ” 

“Oh,”  the  woman  interrupted.  “I  am  so 
sorry.  If  I  had  only  known,  I  would  not 
have  spoken  to  her.” 

“Then  I  am  glad  that  you  did  not  know,” 
the  receptionist  answered.  “Because  she 
likes  to  be  noticed  and  treated  like  any 
other  child.” 

What  would  have  happened  if  the 
woman  had  known?  She  would  have 
watched  in  an  unnatural  stillness — 
watching  someone  who  was  different 
and,  in  her  mind  then,  unapproachable. 
And  the  child  would  have  been  de¬ 
prived  of  an  opportunity  to  estab¬ 
lish  contact  with  the  world  of  people 
made  up  of  friends  and  also  of  just-met 
strangers. 

And  yet  how  many  people  draw  back 
in  this  same  manner — ill  at  ease,  afraid, 
insecure  when  meeting  someone  who  is 
different. 

Blindness  is  certainly  a  handicap  to 
an  individual  but  the  lack  of  accept¬ 
ance  of  themselves  as  individuals  is  a 
greater  handicap  than  the  blindness. 

Any  child’s  behavior  is  influenced  by 
the  relationships  he  has  with  other  peo¬ 
ple.  These  relationships  are  shaped  in 


many  ways  by  the  attitudes  the  persons 
have — basic  attitudes  toward  them¬ 
selves  and  others.  These  attitudes  de¬ 
termine  the  way  in  which  one  individ¬ 
ual  perceives  another  person.  They 
also  determine  the  way  the  individual 
perceives  himself.  They  are  cumulative, 
sometimes  circular,  often  changeable. 
They  are  a  part  of  the  individual’s  feel¬ 
ings,  values,  experiences.  They  are  many 
times  projections  of  the  individual’s 
own  insecurities  and  inadequacies  and 
fears — and  of  his  feelings  of  adequate 
personal  worth  and  security. 

The  Handicapped  and  His  Parents 

When  a  baby  is  born,  his  advent  in¬ 
to  his  family  has  been  anticipated  with 
many  feelings,  attitudes,  concepts.  This 
baby  is  a  new  life  that  has  been  created 
by  the  mother  and  father.  The  baby  is 
a  projection  of  themselves.  He  is  their 
contribution  to  life  and  his  person  is 
their  creation.  If  it  should  happen  that 
the  baby  is  born  with  some  kind  of  dif¬ 
ference  that  is  called  a  handicap,  the 
reactions  of  the  parents  are  charged 
with  the  emotional  reaction  of  shock, 
disappointment,  a  sense  of  failure  and 
inadequacy,  a  feeling  of  guilt.  This  is  a 
reaction  to  the  unexpected,  to  the  un¬ 
known,  to  the  need  to  readjust  expecta¬ 
tions  to  the  reality  factors. 

It  is  at  this  point  that  parents  need 
understanding  and  help  in  order  to 
work  through  the  tangle  of  emotional 
reaction  with  honesty  and  purposeful¬ 
ness  and  achieve  a  way  of  meeting  this 
experience  that  grows  out  of  their  feel¬ 
ings  of  increasing  understanding  and 
security. 

The  child  who  has  a  handicap  is  the 
victim  firstly,  of  his  parents’  attitudes 
and  feelings,  and  secondly  of  the  atti¬ 
tudes  that  society  holds  toward  him. 
The  parents  who  look  beyond  their  dis¬ 
appointment  and  who  learn  that  their 
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child  is  not  “something  different,”  that 
their  child  is  like  all  other  children  in 
that  he  has  certain  basic  emotional 
needs — to  be  wanted  and  loved  and  ac¬ 
cepted  and  given  a  chance  to  grow — 
those  parents  will  be  able  to  see  in 
their  child  the  potentialities  of  wise 
parent-child  relationships.  They  will  be 
able  to  maintain  a  balanced,  healthv 
relationship  that  is  based  upon  sensible 
give  and  take,  a  blend  of  freedom  and 
responsibility. 

Some  parents  find  it  difficult  to  over¬ 
come  their  feelings  of  inadequacy  and 
guilt  and  add  to  the  child’s  “handicap” 
the  greater  burden  of  their  uncon¬ 
trolled  reactions.  Rejection  or  overly- 
supportive  treatment  often  restricts  the 
child’s  abilities  to  develop  his  capacities 
adequately.  If  he  is  kept  in  a  dependent 
position,  he  is  stifled  in  his  attempts  to 
learn  by  personal  experience.  If  too 
much  is  done  for  him,  he  does  not  ex¬ 
perience  his  adequacy  to  cope  with  the 
situations  he  faces.  If  he  is  ignored  and 
left  out,  his  opportunities  are  limited. 

The  Handicapped  Meets  People 

The  attitudes  and  reactions  of  people 
toward  any  handicap  will  determine 
their  behavior  when  they  are  confronted 
with  an  individual  who  has  such  a 
handicap. 

Teachers,  other  parents,  children  re¬ 
act  to  a  “handicap”  in  many  different 
ways.  Quite  often  a  quick  alibi  is  set 
forth  as  an  excuse  for  excluding  a  child 
who  has  some  handicap  in  a  group  of 
other  children.  Probably  the  most  com¬ 
monly  used  excuse  is  “It  wouldn’t  be 
good  for  him,”  to  be  a  member  of  a 
group,  or  “It  wouldn’t  be  good  for  the 
other  children.” 

We  need  to  keep  in  mind  that  all 
children  are  basically  alike  and  that  all 
children  have  some  differences  from 
others.  We  need  to  remember  that  there 


is  no  objective  evidence  that  can  be 
quoted  in  educational  or  psychological 
studies  that  supports  such  alibis.  We 
need  to  separate  our  feelings  and  the 
problems  of  such  experiences  and  bring 
them  to  constructive  planning  and  ob¬ 
jective  evaluations  before  we  set  up 
policies  and  procedures  that  determine 
what  position  we  might  take  in  educa¬ 
tional  thinking. 

Children  accept  a  person  who  has 
differences  much  more  readily  than  do 
some  adults.  Most  young  children  may 
be  curious  about  a  child  who  has  some 
handicap  but,  given  an  opportunity  to 
get  to  know  one  another,  these  children 
are  quick  to  accept  one  another. 

This  lack  of  acceptance  and  stereo¬ 
typed  concept  of  a  child  who  has  some 
kind  of  a  handicap  is  a  form  of  preju¬ 
dice  that  grows  out  of  many  factors.  If 
it  is  due  to  lack  of  experience  and 
limited  personal  acquaintance  with  the 
behavior  that  is  related  to  certain  dis¬ 
abilities,  it  is  more  readily  overcome 
when  faced  honestly.  If  it  stems  from 
deeper  emotional  difficulties  so  that  the 
adult  sees  the  child  who  is  handicapped 
as  a  threat  to  his  own  personal  strength 
and  security,  then  there  is  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  the  child  who  has  some  handi¬ 
cap  being  used  to  satisfy  the  extrava¬ 
gant  emotional  needs  of  the  adult.  Out 
of  this  reaction  one  sees  the  smothering 
kind  of  supportiveness,  the  martyr-like 
attitudes  that  focus  attention  on  the 
“sacrifices  and  goodness”  of  the  adults. 

All  Children  Need  a  Stable  World 

All  children  need  a  stable  world 
where  their  basic  relationships  with 
people  are  firmly  built  upon  security. 
This  security  grows  out  of  a  feeling  of 
being  loved  and  wanted  and  accepted 
and  respected  as  an  individual  with 
freedom  to  grow  and  responsibility  to 
utilize  capacities. 
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There  is  no  difference  in  the  needs 
of  any  child — with  or  without  handi¬ 
cap.  We  see  the  emotionally  deprived 
child  in  both  groups.  We  see  the  emo¬ 
tionally  healthy  child  in  both  groups. 
It  seems  possible  that  we  might  confuse 
the  causative  factors  when  we  note  the 
behavior  of  a  child  who  has  a  handicap 
because  “pity”  is  sometimes  used  to 
cover  up  our  own  lack  of  respect  for  an 
individual. 

Perhaps  the  individual  who  is  handi¬ 
capped  in  some  way  makes  it  easier  for 
us  to  confuse  our  inner  feeling  toward 
others  by  pointing  toward  one  certain 
kind  of  behavior  that  is  different — and 
so  confuse  and  becloud  our  responsibili¬ 
ties  to  clear  out  any  elements  of  preju¬ 
dice  we  might  have  and  see  the  worth  of 
the  individual.  There  needs  to  be  a 
balance  of  responsibility  for  accepting 
one  another.  It  should  be  a  give  and 


take  relationship.  Then  perhaps  we,  too 
could  chant  as  the  children  did: 

“You  are  blind  and  you  can’t  see! 

I’m  not  blind  and  I  can  see! 

You  are  blind  and  you  can  see! 

I’m  not  blind  and  I  can’t  see!” 

Perhaps  we  could  then  realize  that 
this  is  another  case  of  the  need  to  break 
down  stereotyped  thinking  and  see  the 
assets  and  liabilities  that  everyone  of  us 
has.  Perhaps  we  could  then  realize  that 
the  greatest  handicap  anyone  can  have 
is  the  inability  to  know  first  ourselves 
and  the  part  of  our  attitudes  and  feel¬ 
ings  and  personalities  play  in  determin¬ 
ing  our  relationships  with  others.  Per¬ 
haps  then  we  could  provide  more  func¬ 
tional  planning  for  the  total  develop¬ 
ment  of  every  individual  as  a  parent,  as 
a  teacher,  as  a  member  of  society. 
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°  A  £50,000  grant  to  the  Royal  Na¬ 
tional  Institute  for  the  Blind  and  St. 
Dunstan’s  has  opened  the  way  to  sig¬ 
nificant  new  activities  in  the  Talking 
Book  field  in  Great  Britain,  according 
to  St.  Dunstan’s  Review. 

The  grant  to  the  Talking  Book  Li¬ 
brary  came  from  Lord  Nuffield,  a  vice 
president  of  the  RNIB. 

Lord  Nuffield  has  previously  given 
more  than  £150,000  to  work  for  the 
blind,  including  £50,000  for  Talking 
Book  Research.  In  his  honor,  the  Li¬ 
brary  has  been  re-named  The  Nuffield 
Talking  Book  Library  for  the  Blind. 

Today,  more  than  4,000  people  use 
Talking  Books,  of  which  there  are  ap¬ 
proximately  600  titles.  About  140,000 
volumes  are  handled  by  the  Library 
each  year. 

©  In  an  editorial  in  its  journal,  The 
New  Beacon,  the  Royal  National  Insti¬ 
tute  for  the  Blind  ponders  the  effect  of 
the  “new  infant  prodigy,  TV”  on  radio 
the  answer  to  a  blind  man’s  prayer.” 

Radio  has  “reached  the  peak  of  its 
powers”  and  may  henceforth  be  “out¬ 
shone,  out-rivalled  and  everything  but 


out-talked”  by  TV.  It  will  be  “a  serious 
event”  for  the  blind,  the  editorial  says, 
“if  television  in  the  future  skims  the 
cream  as  well  as  the  audiences  from 
sound  programs.” 

Despairing  the  decline  of  research  in 
the  field  of  sound,  the  editorial  suggests 
that  blind  people — who  must  be  “tuned 
in”  to  sound  in  a  way  and  to  a  degree 
that  would  astonish  and  interest  other 
folk — may  be  in  a  position  to  pioneer 
new  efforts  to  understand  “the  mysteries 
of  sound.”  The  editorial  calls  on  the 
B.B.C.  to  aid  in  such  an  undertaking. 

©  World  Christian  Digest,  a  maga¬ 
zine  published  in  London,  produced 
its  first  braille  edition  in  January  and 
plans  to  issue  brialle  editions  quarterly, 
according  to  St.  Dunstan’s  Review. 

©  Postal  authorities  in  England, 
“wherever  practicable”  are  allowing 
postman  who  are  delivering  Talking 
Books  by  van  to  homes  of  blind  people 
to  collect  Talking  Books  being  returned 
by  mail  to  the  Talking  Books  Library. 
The  service  is  offered  without  charge. 

©  Miss  J.  L.  Glazebrook,  braille  secre¬ 
tary  and  head  of  the  Students  Library 
of  the  Royal  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind,  London,  has  retired  from  that 
post  after  39  years  of  service. 
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LUIGI 

GROTO 

His  Life  and  Work 

NELSON  COON 

Among  the  many  blind  people  who  in 
the  centuries  before  Valentin  Hauy 
were  able  to  make  a  more-than-average 
impress  on  the  civilization  of  their 
time,  was  one  whose  name  is  but  little 
noted  in  the  historical  reviews  of  the 
accomplishments  of  the  blind.  This 
man  was  one  Luigi  Groto  of  Italy,  who 
in  the  mid-sixteenth  century  became 
known  far  and  wide  as  “II  cieco  di 
Hadria”  (the  blind  man  of  Adria),  from 
the  name  of  his  home  town. 

The  measure  of  the  full  stature  of 
this  man  is  hard  to  take,  for  he  was  one 
of  many  parts,  and  thus  unlike  so  many 
of  the  more  famous  blind  men  of  that 
period  who  excelled  in  one  or  another 
pursuit.  In  the  fields  of  music  and 
poetry,  in  religion  and  law  the  visual 
handicaps  had  been  overcome  by  a 
few,  but  rarely  did  the  mind  emerge 
which  could  encompass  such  a  wide 
field  as  that  of  Groto.  A  survey  of  his 
accomplishments  shows  him  as  a  know¬ 
ing  scientific  commentator,  a  political 
ambassador  of  note,  and  a  writer  to 
whom  we  today  may  be  much  in  debt. 
The  literary  forms  in  which  he  experi¬ 
mented  included  religious  plays,  pas¬ 
toral  plays,  tragedies,  comedies,  epic 
poetry,  lyric  poetry,  sonnets,  a  transla¬ 
tion  of  the  Iliad,  political  orations  and 
letters  of  character. 


i< 


Likeness  attributed  to  Tintoretto  from  on 
of  a  number  of  editions  of  his  work  publisher 
by  Zoppino  Brothers,  Venice  (1593). 


His  birth  in  the  Po  valley  and  the 
loss  of  family  wealth  and  property  due 
to  a  flood  in  that  same  river  which  was 
of  greater  magnitude  than  the  more 
recent  one,  gave  him  interest  in  the 
causes  of  such  floods  which,  later  as 
ambassador  to  Venice  from  Adria,  gave 
him  the  opportunity  to  propose  a 
method  of  flood  control.  This  proposal 
of  his  was  freshly  considered  in  Italy  in 
1954.  So  sound  was  his  thinking  on  this 
and  other  scientific  problems  that  he 
was  asked  to  write  commentaries  on  the 
scientific  works  of  his  contemporary 
Bonardo. 

On  the  other  face  of  his  accomplish¬ 
ments  are  the  plays,  much  of  interest 
and  often  reprinted  and  produced  in 
his  own  time,  but  of  interest  to  us 
chiefly  because  one  of  them  ( L'Hadri - 
ana)  may  easily  have  been  the  inspira¬ 
tion  for  Shakespeare’s  Romeo  and  Juliet 
and  in  fact  it  is  so  suggested  by  some 
Shakespearean  authorities.  The  priority 
of  this  dramatic  story  is  hard  to  estab- 
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lish  but  there  is  much  evidence  to  credit 
this  theory  of  the  invention  of  the 
theme  by  Groto.  At  any  rate  he  was  the 
first  to  give  poetic  form  to  the  play. 

Whence  came  this  erudition  and 
imagination?  Not  from  schooling,  cer¬ 
tainly,  for  young  Luigi,  blind  from  the 
first  week  of  his  birth  in  1541,  had  no 
formal  education.  With  the  aid  of  a 
loving  mother  and  adequate  tutors  he 
received  good  schooling.  His  father  died 
when  he  was  very  young,  but  coming 
from  an  aristocratic  if  flood-impover¬ 
ished  family,  he  was  subject  to  such 
educational  influences  as  the  times  af¬ 
forded.  He  worked  always  with  a  reader 
and  learned  Latin  early.  That  his  edu¬ 
cation  must  have  been  intensive  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  lie  was  writing 
sonnets  at  the  age  of  12  and  at  14  came 
into  public  notice  for  a  laudatory  ora¬ 
tion  which  he  wrote  in  praise  of  a 
member  of  the  Sforza  family. 

His  activity  continued  in  his  youth 
and  at  18  he  was  writing  religious  plays. 
By  the  age  of  23  he  was  so  well  known 
for  his  scientific  thinking  that  he  was 
elected  as  president  of  the  cabinet  of 
L  Ilhustrati,  which  was  comparable  to 
our  “Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences.” 

Lest  it  be  thought  that  as  a  literary 
luminary  he  was  a  mere  bookworm,  it 
would  seem  from  his  life  and  letters 
that  he  lived  a  normal  and  perhaps 
worldly  life.  His  marriage  to  one  of  the 
household  maids  produced  two  children 
and  in  the  manner  of  his  time  his  letters 
reveal  many  extramarital  friendships 
with  women  and  a  record  of  illegitimate 
children.  These  revealing  letters  are 
today  of  prime  interest  to  Italian  his¬ 
torians  because  they  tell  so  much  of  the 
life  and  times  of  Venice  as  seen  by  a 


keen  observer,  and  that  they  were  of  no 
less  interest  in  earlier  times  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  there  wTere  manv  edi- 
tions  of  these  letters  printed  in  the  cen¬ 
tury  following  his  death.  Furthei  evi¬ 
dence  that  Groto  was  of  prominence  in 
his  time  is  shown  by  the  picture  of  him 
presented  herewith,  from  the  pen  of  the 
then  fashionable  (and  now  famous)  ar¬ 
tist  Tintorretto. 

In  this  life  of  Luigi  Groto  we  find  a 
man  who  could  (but  not  uncomplain- 
ingly)  rise  above  the  misfortunes  of  a 
handicap  and  comparative  poverty  to  a 
peak  of  accomplishment,  and  who,  were 
he  in  our  midst  today,  would  be  a  giant 
of  achievement. 

He  was  wise,  urbane  and  liberal.  He 
was  much  in  demand  in  his  later  years 
as  a  private  tutor  for  the  children  of  the 
wealthy  and  only  ceased  these  activities 
because  of  disapproval  by  the  church. 
The  ban  against  him  was  evidently 
caused  by  the  publication  (in  several 
editions)  of  his  own  revision  of  the 
Decameron  of  Boccacio.  He  had  at  the 
outset  received  episcopal  approval  of 
this  publication  but  later  it  was 
banned. 

Such  rebuffs  did  not,  however,  serve 
to  extinguish  his  productive  flame  and 
in  the  last  years  of  his  life  we  find  him 
taking  the  part  in  a  theatrical  perform¬ 
ance  of  Tiresias,  The  Blind  Man,  in 
Oedipus  of  Sophocles.  What  his  more 
mature  years  might  have  produced  we 
do  not  know.  He  succumbed  in  Decem¬ 
ber  of  1585  (age  44).  His  works  remain 
alive  in  the  stream  of  literature.  He 
stands  today  alongside  others  with  vis¬ 
ual  handicaps,  better  known  perhaps, 
but  with  no  greater  successes  to  their 
credit. 
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Employment  for  the  Blind 

THOMAS  A.  ROUTH 


It  is  doubtful  if  a  blind  person  will 
achieve  a  full  measure  of  social  and 
vocational  rehabilitation  unless  we  pro¬ 
vide  adequately  for  his  economic  needs. 
Until  this  aspect  of  rehabilitation  is 
stressed,  we  may  question  seriously 
whether  the  blind  are  really  benefited. 
We  say  this  in  view  of  the  magnitude 
of  the  disability  of  blindness,  and  in 
view  of  the  enormity  of  money  being 
expended  by  the  state  and  federal  gov¬ 
ernments  toward  the  subsidization  of 
such  a  program.  If  the  theory  of  social, 
vocational  and  economic  rehabilitation 
does  not  square  with  the  proven  eco¬ 
nomic  needs  of  the  blind  person,  (dis¬ 
claiming  any  form  of  financial  assist¬ 
ance  as  such  in  the  form  of  a  dole),  it 
remains  a  rather  vague  and  nebulous 
theory.  Our  efforts,  then,  in  behalf  of 
the  blind  should  be  geared  to  their 
essential  needs  in  view  of  their  hered¬ 
ity,  environment  and  present  socio¬ 
economic  circumstances.  Employment 
for  the  blind  must  stress  the  gainful 
aspects  of  the  work,  with  emphasis  di¬ 
rected  to  the  financial  return  to  the 
blind  man. 

Counseling  the  blind  involves  work¬ 
ing  with  the  blind  person  socially  and 
vocationally,  to  the  end  of  his  being 
economically  rehabilitated.  To  the  ex¬ 
tent  that  we  achieve  this,  well  and 
good.  Certainly  we  have  no  obligation 
of  any  kind  to  go  beyond  the  proven 
social  and  vocational  needs  of  the  blind 
man  insofar  as  they  affect  his  economic 
needs.  The  economic  insecurity  of  the 
newly  blinded  person  is  of  paramount 
importance  to  him,  since  it  stems  trom 


his  inability  to  find  adequate  gainful 
employment.  The  problem  seems  to  be 
securing  employment  for  the  potentially 
employable  blind  person.  We  did  not 
generalize  and  say  employment  for  the 
blind,  but  only  employment  for  the 
potentially  employable  blind  person. 

On  several  occasions  it  has  been 
stated  that  twenty-five  per  cent  of  the 
blind  are  employable.  Whether  this  is 
an  expression  of  wishful  thinking,  or 
simply  a  facetious  remark,  no  one  can 
say  with  certainty.  This  statement,  how¬ 
ever,  cannot  be  accepted  without  ample 
qualifications.  A  person  making  such  a 
statement  usually  does  not  elucidate 
what  is  meant  by  the  term  “employ¬ 
able.”  Perhaps  employment  in  the  very 
loose  sense  is  meant,  or  perhaps  the 
statement  is  made  with  the  tongue-in- 
cheek  attitude.  If  this  is  the  case,  the 
expression  is  correct,  since  a  blind  per¬ 
son  receiving  a  financial  assistance 
grant  from  the  state,  may  very  well  be 
employed  sitting  on  his  front  porch 
awaiting  the  monthly  dole.  If,  however, 
the  statement  means  that  25  per  cent  of 
all  blind  persons  are  employable,  it  cer¬ 
tainly  underestimates  the  reasonable¬ 
ness  of  the  listener.  Further,  if  it  means 
to  imply  that  25  per  cent  of  the  so- 
called  employable  blind  are,  in  fact, 
actually  employable,  it  also  errs  because 
it  is  not  a  fact.  We  dare  say  that  not 
more  than  ten  per  cent  of  the  so-called 
employable  blind  are  employable,  and 
probably  not  more  than  ten  per  cent 
of  the  entire  blind  people  of  the  United 
States  could  be  called  employable. 

At  this  point,  it  becomes  vitally  nec- 
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essary  to  define  our  terms.  By  an  em¬ 
ployed  blind  person,  I  mean  one  who 
is  gainfully  employed  in  normal,  full 
time,  everyday  work,  in  competition 
with  sighted  workers,  producing  on  the 
open  market,  who  is  able  to  provide 
for  his  own  basic,  essential  social  and 
economic  needs  and  the  needs  of  all  his 
dependents,  and  a  person  who  is  not 
receiving  any  public  assistance,  relief, 
charity,  dole,  or  help  from  any  source, 
public  or  private,  and  whose  only  source 
of  support  is  his  own  pay  check.  That 
is  what  we  mean  by  an  employed  blind 
person. 

In  the  light  of  this  definition,  blind 
people  claiming  independent  employ¬ 
ment,  who  at  the  same  time  receive 
financial  assistance  (under  the  new  pro¬ 
vision  of  having  the  first  $50  of  earned 
income  not  counted  for  relief  purposes), 
obviously  should  not  legitimately  be 
considered  as  employed  blind  people. 
While  some  may  disagree  with  this  defi¬ 
nition,  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  for 
disagreement  with  the  sociological  and 
psychological  implications  in  it. 

We  realize  that  full  employment  for 
the  blind  is  no  more  possible  than  full 
employment  for  the  sighted.  It  would 
seem,  however,  that  if  full  employment 
is  realized,  that  it  would  certainly  con¬ 
note  financial  independence  to  the  wage 
earner.  This  very  principle  is  applica¬ 
ble  to  blind  and  sighted  alike.  The 
American  public  is  receiving  tremen¬ 
dous  value  for  the  money  spent  in  re¬ 
habilitating  the  blind.  Perhaps  even 
greater  value  would  be  possible  if  all 
presently  employed  blind  people  were, 
by  the  very  fact  of  their  employment, 
automatically  deleted  from  the  public 


assistance  rolls.  To  the  extent  that  we 
restore  a  blind  person  to  gainful  em¬ 
ployment  and  have  him  removed  from 
the  public  assistance  rolls,  unquestion¬ 
ably  that  blind  person  has  been  bene¬ 
fited  in  a  social,  vocational  and  eco¬ 
nomic  sense.  To  the  extent  that  the 
blind  person  achieves  this,  he  has  been 
helped. 

Some  individuals  in  the  United  States 
maintain  that  the  blind  have  been 
driven  to  a  life  of  begging  on  the  streets 
with  the  proverbial  tin  cup  and  pen¬ 
cils,  since  no  adequate,  suitable  voca¬ 
tional  opportunities  were  found  for 
them.  Begging,  however,  is  not  more 
to  be  criticized  than  the  desire  of  those 
who  prefer  the  dole  to  a  job.  We  should 
likewise  remember  that  it  is  difficult 
for  any  rehabilitation  agency  to  pro¬ 
vide  employment  to  match  the  money 
which  the  blind  man  is  able  to  beg  on 
the  streets.  While  we  deplore  the  fact 
that  some  of  our  sightless  citizens  do 
enact  a  street  drama  of  mendicancy,  we 
recognize  the  fact  that  the  beggar  at 
least  had  the  initiative  to  get  of  his 
rocking  chair  and  take  the  vitally  nec¬ 
essary  initial  step  of  moving  into  con¬ 
tact  with  the  sighted  world. 

It  all  depends  then  on  what  one  has 
in  mind  in  using  the  term  “full  employ¬ 
ment.”  If  you  mean  reasonably  steady, 
relatively  permanent  work  from  which 
a  man  can  secure  a  decent,  adequate, 
minimum  living  wage,  presumably  that 
is  full  employment  for  a  blind  person, 
if  he  is  definitely  wholly  self-supporting 
and  deleted  from  the  public  assistance 
rolls.  Any  other  concept  of  full  em¬ 
ployment  for  a  blind  person  is  tragically 
misleading  to  the  American  taxpayer. 
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Helen  Keller 


Honored 


More  than  350  persons,  including 
Mrs.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  Ambassa¬ 
dors  of  India,  Pakistan,  Burma,  the 
Philippines  and  Japan  and  a  host  of 
workers  for  the  blind  paid  tribute  to 
Miss  Helen  Keller  during  a  Farewell 
Banquet  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel, 
New  York  City,  February  1. 

The  affair,  sponsored  by  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Foundation  for  Overseas  Blind, 
came  three  days  before  the  74-year  old 
deaf  and  blind  teacher  and  writer  left 
Idlewild  Airport  for  a  40,000-mile,  five- 
month  journey  through  the  Far  East. 

AFOB  is  sponsoring  the  trip  in  co¬ 
operation  with  the  governments  of  na¬ 
tions  Miss  Keller  will  visit —  India, 
Pakistan,  Burma,  the  Philippines  and 
Japan — in  an  effort  to  inspire  expansion 
of  facilities  for  the  blind. 

With  her  companion,  Polly  Thom¬ 
son,  Miss  Keller  arrived  in  Glasgow, 
Scotland,  on  February  5.  On  February 

117  the  pair  visited  with  British  Prime 
Minister  Sir  Winston  Churchill  in  his 
office  in  the  House  of  Commons,  Lon¬ 
don. 

They  left  London  by  plane  for  Bom- 
Ibay,  India,  on  February  20.  In  the 
course  of  the  journey  they  are  expected 
to  confer  with  Indian  Prime  Minister 
Nehru,  Philippines  President  Magsay- 
say  and  Emporor  Hirohito  of  Japan. 
Delivering  the  principal  address  at 


Helen  Keller  chats  with  Mrs.  Eleanor  Roosevelt  at 
the  AFOB  dinner  in  New  York  to  speed  Miss  Keller 
on  her  latest  tour. 


the  Farewell  Banquet,  Mrs.  Roosevelt 
told  her  long-time  friend  that  all  over 
the  world  “you  are  a  little  bit  a  resi¬ 
dent.” 

“Your  gift”  said  the  former  First 
Lady,  “is  the  gift  of  being  able  to  be  a 
part  of  humanity.  Everywhere  you  go, 
somehow  you  understand  the  needs  of 
the  people,  the  suffering  they’ve  gone 
through.” 

Lauding  Miss  Keller  for  her  triumph 
over  physical  handicaps,  Mrs.  Roosevelt 
said:  “How  very  few  of  us  realize  that 
most  of  us  go  through  life  with  a  handi¬ 
cap,  just  a  little  blind  and  a  little  deaf, 
not  being  able  to  fully  hear  and  under¬ 
stand  those  with  whom  we  live.” 

Replying  to  speeches  and  testimoni¬ 
als,  Miss  Keller  said  “it  is  wonderful  to 
see  from  your  speeches  how  the  East 
and  West  are  drawing  together  to  work 
for  peace  and  the  betterment  of  the 
world. 

“I  believe  I  am  just  one  of  the  num- 
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berless  instruments  in  God's  hands  for 
carrying  out  His  plan  of  good.  If  I 
only  carry  out  my  mission  with  good 
intent  and  good  effect  in  helping  to 
eliminate  blindness  and  deafness  from 
the  earth,  my  heart  will  sing  with  a  joy 
that  is  Heaven  indeed." 

Miss  Keller,  who  is  carrying  out  her 
mission  as  AFOB’s  Counselor  on  Inter¬ 
national  Relations,  received  a  standing 
ovation. 

Earlier,  addresses  by  Ambassadors 
G.  L.  Mehta  of  India,  Syed  Amjad 
Ali  ol  Pakistan,  James  Barrington  of 
Burma,  Felixberto  Serrano  of  the  Phil¬ 
ippines  and  Sadao  Iguchi  of  Japan 
followed  a  welcome  by  AFOB  President 
William  Ziegler,  Jr. 

Douglas  Edwards,  news  commentator 
for  the  Columbia  Broadcasting  Sys¬ 
tem,  was  Master  of  Ceremonies.  Other 
prominent  guests  included  Major  M.  C. 
Migel,  Guthrie  McClintic,  the  Mayor 
of  Birmingham,  Alabama,  James  W. 
Morgan,  and  Mrs.  Irving  M.  Ives,  wife 
of  the  U.  S.  Senator. 

The  affair  was  heard  in  New  York 
via  WNYC,  and  beamed  throughout  the 
world  by  the  Voice  of  America. 

Personal  greetings  to  Miss  Keller 
came  from  President  Eisenhower,  Prime 
Minister  Nehru,  President  Magsaysay 
and  almost  100  American  leaders. 

In  one  of  the  evening’s  stirring  ad¬ 
dresses,  the  Philippines  Ambassador  to 
the  United  Nations,  Felixberto  Serrano, 
said  it  is  “curious  but  gratifying  to  note 
that  in  this  world  those  who  have  so 
little  often  have  the  most  to  give."  He 
drew  a  parallel  between  Miss  Keller’s 
“own  years  of  painful  difficulties"  and 
the  growth  of  the  Far  East — “a  section 
of  the  world  particularly  in  need  of  the 
healing  balm  which  the  example  of  her 
life  affords.” 


Victory  in  the  scientific  and  material 
fields,  he  said,  “has  not  failed  to  exact 
its  terrible  cost"  to  the  spirit.  “If  Miss 
Keller’s  life  meant  nothing  else,  it  would 
serve  to  recall  us  to  the  fundamental 
fact  that  the  triumph  of  civilization — 
in  the  crucible  of  human  values — will 
depend  ultimately  on  how  effectively 
we  can  harness  our  spiritual  resources." 

Indian  Ambassador  G.  L.  Mehta 
noted  the  significant  progress  made  in 
his  country  in  work  for  the  blind,  add¬ 
ing:  “This  brief  statement  is  not  made 
with  any  feeling  of  pride  in  our  present 
achievement  because  we  know  how  in¬ 
significant  it  is  in  relation  to  the  mag¬ 
nitude  of  the  problem." 

Because  of  interest  in  this  problem, 
he  said,  Helen  Keller  will  come  to  India 
“as  a  messanger  of  hope  and  good  will 
...  an  inspiring  example  of  what  a 
human  being  can  accomplish  through 
perseverance  and  faith  and  an  uncon¬ 
querable  desire  to  seek  and  not  to  yield, 
to  strive  and  not  to  surrender." 

There  are  at  least  two  million  blind 
persons  in  India,  and  approximately 
ten  million  throughout  the  Far  East. 

From  Bombay,  Miss  Keller  will  go 
on  to  Hyderabad,  Madras,  Mysore,  Cal¬ 
cutta,  Delhi.  In  Pakistan  she  will  visit 
Lahore  and  Karachi,  and  will  also  spend 
a  week  in  Rangoon,  Burma. 

From  there  she  will  fly  to  Manila, 
for  a  week,  then  to  Japan.  She  will  ar¬ 
rive  in  San  Francisco  June  17  and  in 
New  York  on  June  23. 

Miss  Keller  will  be  visiting  schools 
and  agencies  for  the  blind  and  deaf, 
meeting  with  workers  for  the  handi¬ 
capped  and  addressing  medical,  social, 
religious,  business  and  professional 
groups  during  her  trip. 

She  will  be  seventy-five  years  old  on 
June  2 7. 
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Traineeships  Available  Under  New  Rehabilitation  Act 


Divisions  of  vocational  rehabilitation, 
commissions  for  the  blind  and  other 
agencies  for  the  blind  have  received 
communications  from  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare,  Office 
of  Vocational  Rehabilitation,  announc¬ 
ing  traineeships  in  the  field  of  reha¬ 
bilitation  of  blind  people.  Traineeship 
awards  are  available  in  the  fields  of 
rehabilitation,  counseling,  social  work, 
physical  therapy  and  occupational  ther- 
apy. 

The  traineeship  awards  are  made  un¬ 
der  the  provisions  of  Section  7  of  the 
new  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act  of 
1954  (Public  Law  565,  83rd  Congress) 
and  so  do  not  involve  “matching” 
funds.  Rehabilitation  of  blind  persons 
is  one  of  the  specific  purposes  of  the  Act, 
enacted  last  July  to  carry  out  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  recommendations  to  strengthen 
and  substantially  expand  the  nation’s 
resources  for  the  rehabilitation  of  hand¬ 
icapped  people.  The  immediate  goals 
set  by  the  President  for  the  federal-state 
vocational  rehabilitation  program  con¬ 
template  a  progressive  expansion  of  the 
program  from  rehabilitating  60,000  dis¬ 
abled  persons  annually  under  the  pres¬ 
ent  program,  to  200,000  disabled  per¬ 
sons  rehabilitated  annually  by  1959. 

A  major  obstacle  to  extending  reha¬ 
bilitation  opportunities  to  greater  num¬ 
bers  of  disabled  people  is  an  insufficient 
supply  of  trained  personnel  to  provide 
the  necessary  services.  Acute  personnel 
shortages  exist  in  every  professional 
field  involved  in  rehabilitation,  includ¬ 
ing  the  various  specializations  in  work 
for  the  blind. 

A  three-week  refresher  training  course 
for  professional  personnel  currently  em¬ 
ployed,  “A  Review  of  Vocational  Serv¬ 


ices  for  the  Blind,”  was  given  in  Febru¬ 
ary  and  early  March  at  the  Industrial 
Home  for  the  Blind,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
under  a  training  grant  awarded  to  the 
Industrial  Home  by  the  Office  of  Voca¬ 
tional  Rehabilitation.  Traineeships  in 
the  amount  of  $150  per  student  were 
made.  The  course  was  designed  for 
counselors  who  are  trained  and  experi¬ 
enced  in  counseling  and  guidance  and 
who  are  familiar  with  general  reha¬ 
bilitation  practices.  It  included  lecture 
and  discussion  periods,  and  observation 
of  types  of  employment  in  which  blind 
persons  are  engaged. 

A  seventeen-week  training  course  be¬ 
gan  at  the  Brooklyn  Industrial  Home, 
under  this  plan,  on  March  7.  It  is  “An 
Introduction  to  Work  for  the  Blind  for 
New  and  Prospective  Workers  in  the 
Field,”  and  is  designed  to  meet  the 
needs  of  personnel  who  have  had  aca¬ 
demic  training  required  by  public  and 
private  agencies  but  who  have  not  had 
an  opportunity  to  gain  first-hand  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  rehabilitation  needs  of  blind 
persons. 

The  course  is  designed  to  give  the 
student  an  orientation,  indoctrination 
and  observation  period  in  a  variety  of 
areas  of  work.  Concentrated  training  is 
given  in  the  area  of  his  choice,  which 
may  be  any  of  the  following:  social  serv¬ 
ice;  pre-vocational  and  vocational  train¬ 
ing;  sheltered  shop  operations;  place¬ 
ment  and  employment;  recreation; 
geriatrics;  pre-school  services  to  blind 
children;  and  deaf-blind  and  hard-of- 
hearing  blind  services. 

The  traineeships  for  this  course  are 
in  the  amount  of  $850  per  student. 

The  North  Georgia  Trade  and  Vo¬ 
cational  School,  Clarkesville,  Ga.,  was 
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awarded  a  grant  to  conduct  a  iour-week 
training  course  from  April  1 1  to  May  6 
for  the  purpose  of  preparing  counselors 
to  work  with  blind  persons  living  in 
rural  areas.  This  course  is  devised  for 
counselors  trained  and  experienced  in 
counseling  and  guidance,  and  its  ob¬ 
jective  is  to  furnish  information  on:  the 
services  and  facilities  available  to  farm¬ 
ers  which  may  be  used  to  supplement 
the  services  provided  by  vocational  re 
habilitation;  special  methods  and  tech¬ 
niques  used  by  blind  persons  in  per¬ 
forming  the  tasks  in  farm  work;  farm¬ 
ing  activities  of  a  diversified  and  special 
nature  which  have  been  successfully 
performed  by  blind  persons;  methods 
used  in  determining  the  category  of 
farm  work  for  which  individual  blind 
persons  are  suited;  and  methods  used 
in  establishing  businesses  in  rural  areas. 

Training  courses  for  vending  stand 
supervisors  are  under  way  in  Arkansas. 
There  the  Little  Rock  Junior  College 
and  Arkansas  Enterprises  for  the  Blind 
are  co-operating  with  OVR  in  the  of¬ 
fering  of  two  courses,  one  beginning  in 
March  and  another  in  May.  Persons  in¬ 
terested  may  still  have  time  to  apply  for 
enrollment  in  the  course  opening  in 
May  if  they  act  promptly  after  receipt 
of  this  issue  of  the  New  Outlook.  This 
course  is  limited  to  15  persons. 

These  courses  are  designed  to  provide 
vending  stand  supervisors  with  basic 
fundamentals  to  assist  them  in  under¬ 
standing  the  amendments  to  the  Ran- 
dolph-Sheppard  Act  and  regulations 
pursuant  thereto,  and  to  provide  other 
pertinent  information,  including  meth¬ 
ods  and  techniques,  to  prepare  them 
for  the  expanded  program  contemplated 
as  a  result  of  the  new  amendments. 
Field  work  is  planned  with  supervised 
observation  and  study  of  vending  stands 
under  the  program  of  the  Division  of 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  and  Arkan¬ 
sas  Enterprises  for  the  Blind. 

Traineeships  in  the  amount  of  $100 


will  be  granted  to  the  approved  appli¬ 
cants,  which  shall  not  exceed  15.  First 
preference  will  be  given  to  early  appli¬ 
cants.  Persons  who  cannot  be  accommo¬ 
dated  in  the  first  course  will  be  given 
consideration  for  the  second  course.  Ap¬ 
plication  should  be  made  to  Mr.  Charles 
B.  Pyles,  Business  Manager,  Little  Rock 
Junior  College,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 

A  staff  member  of  the  Division  of 
Services  for  the  Blind,  Office  of  Voca¬ 
tional  Rehabilitation,  Dept  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare,  will  serve  as 
co-ordinator  during  both  courses.  The 
courses  will  be  open  to  all  supervisors 
of  vending  stands  in  the  country. 

Columbia  University 
Offers  Diploma 

Teachers  College,  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity  has  also  issued  a  release  announc¬ 
ing  enlargement  of  its  program  for 
training  vocational  rehabilitation  coun¬ 
selors,  to  be  made  possible  by  OVR 
grants.  The  College  will  award  a  pro¬ 
fessional  diploma  in  this  field  for  the 
first  time  as  a  result  of  the  enlarged 
program. 

The  program  will  be  headed  by  Dr. 
Abraham  Jacobs,  former  director  of  vo¬ 
cational  rehabilitation  at  the  Longview 
State  Hospital  in  Cincinnati.  He  has 
been  appointed  an  associate  professor 
of  education  in  Teachers  College  Guid¬ 
ance  Department,  which  will  supervise 
the  program. 

A  professional  diploma,  qualifying  a 
person  to  be  a  vocational  rehabilitation 
counselor,  will  be  awarded  to  students 
who  meet  the  following  requirements: 
two  years  of  graduate  study;  one  year 
of  satisfactory  employment  in  an  ap¬ 
proved  agency  after  one  year  of  grad¬ 
uate  study,  and  evidence  of  satisfactory 
personal  and  professional  qualifications 
as  judged  by  the  faculty  of  Teachers 
College. 

Dr.  Jacobs  will  devote  much  of  his 
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time  to  arranging  field  work  for  his  stu¬ 
dents.  He  will  also  teach  in  this  field. 
In  conjunction  with  the  program,  two 
new  courses  in  vocational  rehabilita¬ 
tion  counseling  will  be  given  in  the 
i  955  summer  session.  One  will  deal 
with  the  problems  of  persons  discharged 
from  mental  hospitals  and  their  adjust¬ 
ment  to  the  community  and  to  jobs. 
The  other  will  study  rehabilitation  case 
histories.  Other  new  courses  will  be 
taught  by  Dr.  Jacobs  in  the  1955  winter 
term  and  the  1956  spring  session.  They 
will  deal  with  basic  problems  of  reha¬ 
bilitation  and  the  use  of  community 
agencies  in  rehabilitation  counseling. 


BOOK  REVIEWS 


World  Braille  Usage ,  by  Sir  Clutha  Mac- 
Kenzie.  Publisher:  UNESCO,  Paris, 
France,  1953.  (distributed  by  Columbia 
University  Press,  New  York).  172  pp. 
$2.50.  Reviewed  by  Marjorie  S.  Hooper. 

The  publication  of  World  Braille 
Usage  brings  together  for  the  first  time 
under  one  cover  a  complete  picture  of 
the  historical  development  of  braille  as 
the  universal  script  for  the  blind.  Sir 
Clutha  is  to  be  commended  on  his  clar¬ 
ity  of  expression,  accuracy  of  fact  (both 
as  to  history  and  scientific  formulation 
of  braille  symbols),  as  well  as  his  dispas¬ 
sionate  presentation  of  the  “type  fights 
with  which  the  blind  and  the  publishers 
of  literature  for  their  use  have  been 
plagued  for  the  past  120  years.  It  is  the 
feeling  of  this  reviewer,  however,  that 
the  looks  of  this  work  belies  its  design. 

At  first  glance,  World  Braille  Usage 
is  a  compendium  of  the  history  ol  the 
development  of  braille  and  its  adoption 
throughout  the  world,  plus  an  accurate 
delineation  of  the  formulation  of  the 
63  possible  one-cell  braille  characters 


and  their  scientific  adaptation  to  the 
alphabets  of  all  languages.  As  such,  it 
would  also  appear  to  be  a  reference 
work  for  the  guidance  of  transcribers. 
This,  however,  is  only  a  part  of  the 
whole. 

A  careful  analysis  of  pages  9-71  and 
168-172  reveals  that  Sir  Clutha  has  used 
the  presentation  of  historical  and  scien¬ 
tific  facts  as  a  background  and  frame¬ 
work  for  the  advancement  of  the  phi¬ 
losophy  or  principles  of  “World 
Braille.”  Simply  stated,  these  principles 
take  advantage  of  the  common  denomi¬ 
nator  of  the  6-dot  braille  cell  by  em¬ 
ploying  the  same  braille  characters  for 
the  alphabetical  letters  or  characters 
which  are  found  in  all  languages,  e.g., 
dots  1-3-4  for  the  “m”  sound,  dots  1-4-5 
for  “d,”  etc.  Where  languages  provide 
for  more  than  one  value  for  certain  let¬ 
ters,  particularly  in  the  case  of  vowels, 
the  primary  “a,”  for  instance,  is  as¬ 
signed  dot  1,  the  secondary  value  of  “a” 
is  given  the  sign  for  our  English  ar  sign, 
dots  3-4-5,  etc.  In  addition,  and  this  is 
a  fundamental  part  of  the  theory,  Louis 
Braille’s  original  alphabet  is  used  as  the 
basis  for  the  assignment  of  braille  char¬ 
acters  to  all  alphabets,  regardless  of  the 
relation  of  the  individual  letters  to  the 
order  of  the  alphabet  in  question.  This 
last  principle  is  based  on  three  practical 
premises: 

1.  The  major  part  of  the  world’s 
stocks  of  braille  literature  (published 
mainly  in  America  and  Europe)  em¬ 
ploys  Braille’s  original  alphabet,  and  it 
would  be  a  tragedy  to  destroy  them. 

2.  Modern  teaching  methods  have 
adequately  demonstrated  that  the 
reader,  be  he  blind  or  sighted,  does  not 
consciously  read  letter  for  letter,  but 
word  for  word,  sentence  by  sentence, 
etc.,  if  he  is  a  good  reader,  and  it  is  bad 
educational  technique  to  teach  reading 
by  first  presenting  the  alphabet  and 
then  putting  letters  together  to  make 
words. 
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3-  The  principles  of  Braille’s  original 
alphabet  are  fundamentally  sound,  and 
there  is  no  appreciable  advantage  in 
either  assigning  braille  characters  with 
the  fewest  number  of  dots  to  the  letters 
of  most  frequent  occurrence  (since  often 
the  characters  with  the  fewest  dots  are 
the  most  difficult  for  the  finger  to  recog¬ 
nize)  or  in  assigning  braille  characters 
to  letters  of  an  alphabet  according  to 
some  simple  or  elaborate  mathematical 
arrangement  for  learning  purposes. 

So  far  as  using  World  Braille  Usage 
as  a  guide  for  transcribers  of  various 
languages,  I  could  only  wish  that  some¬ 
where,  and  particularly  with  reference 
to  the  braille  charts  on  pages  74-137, 
there  had  been  printed  in  large,  bold 
letters,  the  admonition:  “These  charts 
are  not  to  be  used  as  a  guide  for  tran¬ 
scribing!”  Certainly,  because  the  charts 
are  included  in  the  form  usually  em¬ 
ployed  in  braille  manuals,  some  such 
warning  should  have  been  inserted,  and 
at  no  time  should  this  book  be  placed 
in  the  hands  of  the  uninitiated  volun¬ 
teer  transcriber  or  casual  student. 
Rather,  it  should  be  recognized  that  the 
book  was  addressed  by  an  expert  brail- 
list  to  other  expert  braillists,  and  not  to 
the  layman  with  no  background  of  the 
rules  of  usages  of  individual  languages 
and  braille  codes.  To  me,  the  charts 
were  included  to  show  parallel  usages 
of  the  braille  characters  as  adapted  for 
each  language  given  in  order  to  illus¬ 
trate  the  possibilities  of  “World 
Braille.”  They  are  definitely  not  com¬ 
plete  codes  in  themselves.  As  an  illus¬ 
tration  of  the  trap  into  which  unwary 
transcribers  might  be  led  I  refer  the 
reader  to  pages  101-102,  which  purport 
to  present  Standard  English  Braille.  All 
that  is  given  is  the  meanings  assigned 
to  all  of  the  63  possible  characters  per¬ 
mitted  in  the  single  braille  cell.  No  two¬ 
cell  contractions  are  listed,  no  statement 
is  made  about  the  differences  between 
the  capital,  italic  and  interrogation 


signs  used  in  Standard  English  Braille 
and  those  of  international  braille,  nor 
is  there  any  indication  of  the  rules  of 
usage.  It  is  presumed  that  the  same  is 
true  of  others  of  the  codes  presented. 

In  offering  the  above  explanations 
and  criticisms  of  Sir  Clutha’s  work,  I 
would  like  to  make  clear  that  I,  person¬ 
ally,  am  fully  in  accord  with  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  “World  Braille,”  and  that  I 
believe  that  blind  experts  should  be 
the  final  authorities  on  the  signs  and 
usages  of  the  braille  code.  I  also  realize 
that  it  was  Sir  Clutha’s  purpose  in  pre¬ 
senting  the  braille  charts  to  show 
graphically  the  feasibility  of  “World 
Braille.” 

There  are  two  chapters  in  World 
Braile  Usage  which  should  prove  of 
very  considerable  interest  to  members 
of  committees  such  as  our  American 
Joint  Uniform  Braille  Committee.  I 
refer  to  Chapter  11 — “Contractions  and 
Abbreviations”  and  Chapter  13 — 
“Punctuation  Signs.”  In  the  first  chap¬ 
ter,  Sir  Clutha  has  given  an  admirable 
analysis  of  the  advantages  and  disad¬ 
vantages  of  contractions,  particularly 
with  regard  to  the  various  possible 
kinds.  To  me,  the  conclusions  he  pre¬ 
sents  are  basically  sound.  I  am  not  so 
ready,  however,  to  go  along  with  his 
theory  that  punctuation  and  braille 
composition  signs  are  almost  a  com¬ 
plete  waste  of  space  and  a  real  hin¬ 
drance.  I  believe  most  readers  here  in 
America  prefer  not  to  omit  the  capital 
sign,  although  more  are  ready  to  drop 
the  constant  repetition  of  the  italic  sign 
as  it  appears  willy  nilly  in  ink  print 
copy.  Apparently,  American  readers, 
either  from  custom  or  preference,  like 
to  know  what  the  ink  print  copy  looks 
like,  and  are  not  so  bothered  by  the 
extra  dots  required  in  capitalizing  and 
italicizing  braille  as  would  appear  to  be 
the  case  of  readers  abroad. 

As  a  printer,  I  should  like  to  compli¬ 
ment  not  only  the  excellence  of  the  type 
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ace,  but  also  the  black-and-white  repre- 
entation  of  the  braille  characters  which 
[  note  with  interest  employ  the  braille 
ell  spacings  used  in  America  and  Eng- 
and.  I  am,  however,  sending  my  copy 
;o  the  bindery  tomorrow  to  be  rebound 
n  a  permanent  cover  worthy  of  its  cem¬ 
ents. 


Education  and  Health  of  the  Partially  See¬ 
ing  Child,  by  Winifred  Hathaway.  Co¬ 
lumbia  University  Press,  for  the  National 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness, 
Inc.  1954,  3rd  ed.  $3.75.  Reviewed  by 
Amie  L.  Dennison. 

When  we  realize  that  the  best  avail¬ 
able  estimates  indicate  that  approxi¬ 
mately  68,000  partially  seeing  children 
ire  in  the  school  systems  of  the  United 
States  and  that  fewer  than  8,000  are  be¬ 
ing  provided  with  necessary  educational 
facilities,  we  see  the  urgent  need  for  a 
book  which  has  as  its  purpose  the  one 
which  Mrs.  Winifred  Hathaway  states 
in  the  introduction  to  this,  the  third 
edition,  of  her  “standard  sourcebook.’’ 

“The  purpose  of  this  book  is  to  set 
forth  for  administrators,  supervisors, 
teachers,  nurses,  social  workers,  and  all 
others  concerned  with  the  welfare  of  the 
partially  seeing,  the  principles  under¬ 
lying  educational  procedures  and  health 
services  for  partially  seeing  children, 
and  to  present  ways  and  means  by  which 
educational  opportunities  suited  to 
their  needs  may  be  provided  for  them 
in  urban  and  in  rural  areas.” 

A  glance  at  the  table  of  contents 
quickly  shows  that  no  phase  of  the  edu¬ 
cation  and  health  of  the  partially  see¬ 
ing  child  has  been  left  untouched.  With 
careful  coverage  and  keen  insight,  based 
on  years  of  study  and  service,  Mrs. 
Hathaway  discusses  such  questions  as: 

How  shall  we  screen  public  school  children 
for  visual  defects? 


What  advantages  and  disadvantages  do  we 
find  in  the  use  of:  the  Snellen  test,  the 
Massachusetts  Vision  kit,  the  Telebinocu- 
lar,  the  Ortho-Rater,  the  Sight-Screener, 
and  the  Near  Vision  test? 

What  types  of  programs  for  the  education 
of  the  partially-seeing  are  being  used  today? 

Which  type  program  best  suits  each  par¬ 
ticular  kind  of  community  or  local  school 
system? 

If  the  school  systems  are  to  keep  pace  with 
modern  advances  in  the  education  of  ex¬ 
ceptional  children,  what  changes  in  legis¬ 
lative  enactments  are  necessary? 

Shall  we  provide  special  arrangements  for 
the  partially  seeing  child,  even  in  the 
junior  and  senior  high  years? 

Why  do  many  partially  seeing  students  of 
good  mentality  fail  in  high  school  or  be¬ 
come  too  discouraged  to  continue? 

To  whom  may  the  teacher  turn  for  aid  in 
getting  the  best  medical  and  optical  cor¬ 
rection  for  visually  handicapped  children, 
when  there  are  no  local  eye  specialists? 

Where  and  by  whom  are  the  records  of  the 
screening  results  and  of  follow-up  service 
kept? 

What  basic  questions  should  be  included 
in  the  physician’s  report  of  the  child’s  eye 
examination? 

What  kinds  of  assistance  can  a  county 
supervisor  of  elementary  education  give  the 
classroom  teachers  who  have  partially  see¬ 
ing  children  in  their  groups? 

When  a  state  director  has  no  auxiliary 
staff,  what  measures  can  he  institute  to  as¬ 
sist  local  schools  in  providing  needed  facili¬ 
ties  for  partially  seeing  children? 

How  does  the  special  teacher  work  with  the 
school  health  service? 

What  should  the  school  do  in  relation  to 
vocational  choices  and  guidances? 

In  what  respect  do  the  medical  social 
worker  and  the  family  case  worker  need  to 
be  informed  regarding  the  child’s  visual 
loss? 
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In  what  way  does  the  teacher  have  the  op¬ 
portunity  for  educating  the  public  to  un¬ 
derstand  preventive  measures  and  to  co¬ 
operate  in  putting  them  into  effect? 

Those  who  are  familiar  with  the  first 
two  editions  of  this  professional  “bible” 
will  be  especially  interested  in  the 
new  materials  relating  to  the  itinerant 
teacher  program,  regular  class  place¬ 
ment,  finding  children  with  handicaps, 
education  in  rural  areas,  and  classroom 
equipment.  In  the  early  days  of  special¬ 
ized  education  for  partially  seeing  chil¬ 
dren,  Mrs.  Hathaway  spoke  out  against 
undue  segregation  of  them,  regardless 
of  the  education  pattern  in  use.  She 
recognized  that  such  segregation  pro¬ 
duces  long-lasting  psychological  and 
social  effects.  Today  there  is  general 
agreement  Avith  her  philosophy  not  only 
with  respect  to  the  partially  seeing  but 
in  the  general  field  of  special  educa¬ 
tion.  It  is  not  surprising,  then,  to  note 
that  the  author,  winner  of  both  the 
Leslie  Dana  Gold  Medal  and  the  Am¬ 
brose  M.  Shotwell  Award,  has  produced 
a  new  edition  incorporating  additional 
materials  and  information  which  point 
to  the  future  in  the  health  and  educa¬ 
tion  of  the  partially  seeing  child. 

When,  in  1916,  Mrs.  Hathaway  joined 
the  staff  of  the  National  Society  for  the 
Prevention  of  Blindness,  special  facili¬ 
ties  for  the  education  of  the  partially 
seeing  existed  in  less  than  a  dozen  cen¬ 
ters  in  the  United  States.  At  the  close 
of  her  nearly  forty  years  of  devoted 
work,  there  are  today  more  than  650 
centers  having  such  special  facilities. 
Initiating  a  campaign  of  professional 
education,  working  with  educators  in 
urging  special  facilities  for  partially  see¬ 
ing  children,  Mrs.  Hathaway  was  largely 
responsible  for  the  development  of 
courses  for  the  preparation  of  teachers 
and  supervisors  of  the  partially  seeing. 

It  seems  entirely  proper,  then,  that 
Mrs.  Hathaway’s  last  professional  ef¬ 
forts  should  have  been  spent  in  provid¬ 


ing  an  up-to-date,  forward-looking  edu¬ 
cational  contribution  which  is  more 
than  a  textbook  of  methodology.  It  is  a 
most  complete  and  authoritative  reposi¬ 
tory  of  practical  material  useful  both  as 
a  text,  a  handbook,  and  a  reference 
book; 


Appointments 


Harmon  Burton  Aycock. 


O  Harmon  Burton  Aycock,  of  Baton 
Rouge,  La.,  has  been  appointed  Chief 
of  the  Division  of  Services  to  the  Blind 
in  the  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilita¬ 
tion,  U.  S.  Department  of  Health,  Edu¬ 
cation  and  Welfare,  Miss  Mary  E. 
Switzer,  OVR  director,  announced  on 
February  12.  He  assumed  his  duties  on 
February  14. 

Mr.  Aycock  has  been  director  of  the 
Division  for  the  Blind  and  Sight  Con- 
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servation  in  the  Louisiana  Department 
of  Public  Welfare  since  1942.  In  that 
position  he  had  charge  of  the  state  pro¬ 
gram  of  vocational  rehabilitation  for 
the  blind  and  has  made  notable  contri¬ 
butions  to  the  development  of  employ¬ 
ment  opportunities  for  the  blind. 

In  his  new  position,  Mr.  Aycock  will 
have  the  broader  responsibilities  of  su¬ 
pervising  the  federal  aspects  of  the  ex¬ 
panding  state-federal  program  of  voca¬ 
tional  rehabilitation  for  blind  people 
and  of  technical  and  other  assistance  to 
state  program  leaders  and  workers.  He 
also  will  have  charge  of  the  federal  as¬ 
pects  of  the  program  of  vending  stands 
for  the  blind  under  new  legislation 
which  authorizes  the  establishment  ot 
such  stands  on  all  suitable  federal  prop¬ 
erty  instead  of  in  buildings  only,  as  in 
the  past. 

A  native  of  Arcadia,  La.,  Mr.  Aycock 
received  his  B.A.  degree  from  Louisi¬ 
ana  Polytechnic  Institute  and  his  M.A. 
from  Louisiana  State  University.  He 
has  served  on  the  executive  committee 
of  the  State’s  Vocational  Rehabilita¬ 
tion  Council  since  1948  and  also  served 
two  terms  as  secretary  and  one  as  presi¬ 
dent  of  that  Council,  which  is  an  official 
advisory  arm  to  the  director  of  the 
Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation. 

‘  ,  -rt:v  .  - 

©  Peter  J.  Salmon,  Executive  Director 
of  The  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind, 
Bklyn.,  N.  Y.,  and  member  of  many 
committees  and  agencies  in  work  for 
the  handicapped,  and  who  is  known 
throughout  this  country  as  well  as 
abroad  as  a  distinguished  welfare  leader 
in  the  field  of  rehabilitation  for  blind 
and  deaf-blind  people,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  one  of  twelve  members  of  a  Na¬ 
tional  Advisory  Council  on  Vocational 
Rehabilitation.  The  appointments  were 
announced  by  Oveta  Culp  Hobby,  Sec¬ 
retary  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare. 

The  new  Council  has  been  estab¬ 


lished  under  the  Vocational  Rehabilita¬ 
tion  Act  of  1954. 

Miss  Mary  E.  Switzer,  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation,  will 
serve  as  chairman  of  the  Council,  which 
is  authorized  under  the  law  to  review 


Peter  J.  Salmon. 


or  to  recommend  initiation  of  applica¬ 
tions  for  grants  for  special  projects 
which  show  promise  of  making  valuable 
contributions  to  the  vocational  rehabili¬ 
tation  of  physically  handicapped  indi¬ 
viduals. 

Mrs.  Hobby  stated  that  the  members 
of  the  Council  were  selected  both  to 
meet  the  statutory  requirements  and 
also  because  of  their  long  interest  and 
activity  in  behalf  of  handicapped 
people. 

Another  of  the  twelve  members 
known  to  New  Outlook  readers  and 
many  workers  for  the  blind,  is  Dr. 
Henry  H.  Kessler,  orthopedic  physician 
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of  Newark,  N.  and  director  of  the 
Kessler  Institute  of  Rehabilitation.  All 
the  members  represent  notable  records 
of  accomplishment  in  their  respective 
fields,  which  cover  rehabilitation,  medi¬ 
cine,  education,  public  relations,  labor 
and  management. 

O  Byron  M.  Smith,  Executive  Secretary 
of  the  Minneapolis  Society  for  the 
Blind,  member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 
of  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind,  and  a  director  of  National  In¬ 
dustries  lor  the  Blind,  has  been  named 
a  member  of  a  newly  created  Medical 
Advisory  Committee  of  the  Social  Se¬ 
curity  Administration.  The  committee 
chairman  is  Dr.  J.  Duffy  Hancock,  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Clinical  Surgery  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Louisville  School  of  Medi¬ 
cine,  according  to  an  announcement 
from  Charles  I.  Schottland,  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Social  Security. 

The  committee  has  been  set  up  to 
implement  the  work  of  the  Social  Se¬ 
curity  Administration  in  putting  into 
effect  the  new  “disability  freeze”  of  the 
Social  Security  Act. 

The  “disability  freeze”  provision  is 
similar  to  the  waiver  of  premiums  in 
commercial  life  insurance  and  permits 
a  worker  to  keep  his  old-age  and  sur¬ 
vivors  insurance  rights  when  he  is  to¬ 
tally  disabled  for  work  for  an  extended 
period. 

The  determination  as  to  whether  a 
worker  is  totally  disabled  within  the 
meaning  of  the  law  will  be  made  by  the 
vocational  rehabilitation  or  other  ap¬ 
propriate  agency  in  the  individual’s 
own  state  under  a  voluntary  agreement 
made  with  the  state  by  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare. 

The  Medical  Advisory  Committee, 
composed  of  individuals  broadly  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  medical  profession  and 
several  experts  in  related  fields,  will 
help  the  Bureau  of  Old-Age  and  Sur- 


Byron  M.  Smith. 


vivors  Insurance  to  set  up  guides  and 
procedures  for  obtaining  and  interpret¬ 
ing  medical  evidence  as  to  existence  of 
disability.  These  guides  and  procedures 
will  be  followed  by  the  agencies  in  all 
states  which  have  entered  into  agree¬ 
ments  to  insure  disabled  workers  all 
over  the  nation  of  equal  treatment  un¬ 
der  the  law. 

1  he  committee,  in  addition  to  several 
very  important  members  of  the  medical 
profession,  has  representatives  from 
such  fields  as:  business,  labor,  public 
and  private  welfare  and  rehabilitation 
groups,  optometry,  and  insurance. 

“It  is  highly  gratifying,”  Mr.  Schott¬ 
land  said,  “to  be  able  to  count  on  the 
advice  of  #  #  #  distinguished  members 
of  the  medical  profession  and  experts 
in  related  fields  who  are  on  the  commit¬ 
tee  in  our  work  of  administering  the 
new  law  to  protect  the  benefit  rights  of 
workers  who  become  totally  disabled.” 
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IN  THIS  ISSUE 


“Veering  Tendency  in  the  Blind’’  is  an  in¬ 
teresting  study  of  a  subject  not  often  re¬ 
ported  in  professional  literature.  Philip 
Worchel,  Ph.D.,  is  professor  of  psychology 
at  the  University  of  Texas.  In  1946  he  col¬ 
laborated  in  “facial  vision”  studies  at  Cor¬ 
nell  University,  and  has  given  much  time 
to  space  perception  and  orientation  in 
blind  persons.  Dudley  L.  Rouse  partici¬ 
pated  with  Dr.  Worchell  in  the  present 
study.  He  received  his  A.B.  degree  in  1949, 
was  an  instructor  in  psychology  at  Baylor 
University  three  years,  and  is  at  present 
doing  graduate  work  at  the  University  of 
Texas. 

William  M.  Usdane,  M.A.,  whose  paper 
“Client  Employability  and  the  Therapeu¬ 
tic  Community”  we  have  reprinted  from 
the  Rehabilitation  Series  No.  7,  published  by 
Institute  for  the  Crippled  and  Disabled, 
New  York,  is  Director  of  Vocational  Re¬ 
habilitation  for  the  Institute.  His  paper 
was  delivered  before  the  National  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Sheltered  Workshops  and  Home- 
bound  Programs  conference  in  Atlantic 
City  last  spring. 

Captain  M.  C.  Robinson,  president  of  the 
AAWB,  and  superintendent  of  the  western 
division  of  the  Canadian  National  Institute 
for  the  Blind,  and  H.  A.  Wood;  executive 
secretary  of  the  North  Carolina  State  Com¬ 
mission  for  the  Blind,  present  their  views 
on  the  economic  security  for  the  blind  in 
this  issue. 

Nelson  Coon,  whose  third  and  last  article 
on  famous  blind  people  of  the  past,  ap¬ 
pears  in  this  issue,  is  librarian  at  Perkins 
Institution. 

The  author  is  indebted  to  Miss  Anne  M. 
Ascarelli  for  help  in  translation  of  material 
from  many  of  the  original  works  which  are 
now  in  the  Perkins  Blindiana  Library. 

Virginia  M.  Axline  is  associate  professor  of 
education  at  Columbia  University. 


Thomas  A.  Routh,  who  writes  on  employ¬ 
ability  of  the  blind,  has  been  counselor 
placement  officer  for  the  Florida  Council 
for  the  Blind  since  1946.  He  served  in  the 
Army  Air  Force  as  classification  and  assign¬ 
ment  specialist,  during  the  war  and  in  the 
Veterans  Administration  in  the  registration 
division.  He  received  his  AB  degree  from 
the  University  of  Tampa  and  did  further 
work  at  Saint  Charles  College  in  Catons- 
ville,  Md.,  and  in  St.  Mary’s' University  in 
Baltimore. 

AAWB  Convention  Schedule 

The  American  Association  of  Work¬ 
ers  for  the  Blind  reminds  all  members 
and  prospective  members  that  its  twenty- 
ninth  convention  will  be  held  at  the 
Hotel  Chateau  Frontenac,  Quebec  City, 
Quebec  Province,  Canada,  from  Sun¬ 
day  evening,  June  19  through  [une  24. 
Hotel  reservation  cards  may  be  secured 
by  writing  to  the  Secretary-General,  Al¬ 
fred  Allen,  15  West  16th  St.,  New  York 
11,  N.  Y. 

The  proceedings  of  the  twenty-eighth 
convention  of  the  Association,  held  in 
Houston,  Texas,  last  summer,  are  now 
available  at  $4.00  per  copy.  Send  all 
orders  to  the  Secretary-General,  Alfred 
Allen. 

Western  Teachers  to  Meet  in  May 

The  ninth  annual  meeting  of  the 
Western  Conference  of  Teachers  will 
meet  May  5-7  at  the  Multnomah  Hotel 
in  Portland,  Ore.  All  information  rela¬ 
tive  to  the  meeting  may  be  obtained  by 
writing  to  the  program  chairman,  Mrs. 
Vera  Thompson,  Oregon  Commission 
for  the  Blind,  645  S.  E.  Ankeny  St., 
Portland,  Ore. 

Among  several  prominent  guest 
speakers  will  be  Capt.  M.  C,  Robinson, 
AAWB  President,  and  Donald  G.  Pat¬ 
terson,  Chief,  Divison  for  the  Blind, 
Library  of  Congress. 
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CLASSIFIED  CORNER 


Position  wanted:  Young  man,  23,  with  light 
perception,  travels  alone  very  well.  Willing  to 
go  anywhere.  Has  B.A.  degree  in  business  ad¬ 
ministration  from  Marshall  College,  teaching 
certificate  for  high  school  level  in  social  studies, 
business,  English,  etc.  Has  had  door-to-door 
sales  experience.  Will  take  additional  training 
to  cjualify  for  teaching  the  blind  or  counseling. 
Write  New  Outlook  Box  4-A. 

Position  wanted:  Man  with  20/200  vision,  ten 
years  experience  in  all  phases  of  rehabilitation 
of  the  blind,  A.B.  degree,  plus  social  work  grad¬ 
uate  training,  skills  in  other  fields.  Presently 
employed,  but  would  prefer  to  be  vending 
stand  supervisor,  home  teacher  supervisor,  or  in 
another  position.  For  additional  information 
write  New  Outlook  Box  3-A. 

Applications  invited  for  the  post  of  Director 
of  Rehabilitation  Center  for  the  Blind  being 
established  in  Haifa,  Israel.  Duties  will  include 
setting  up  services  and  administrative  proce¬ 
dures  and  selection  and  training  of  staff. 
Duration  of  appointment  about  2  years,  begin¬ 
ning  fall  of  1955.  Must  have  satisfactory  train¬ 
ing  and  experience  in  area  of  rehabilitation. 
All  applicants  write  to  American-Israeli  Light¬ 
house,  2109  Broadway,  N.  Y.  23,  N.  Y.  for  ap¬ 
plications. 

Position  wanted:  35  year  old  blind  man  (with 
a  little  vision  in  one  eye)  seeks  position  as  voice 
teacher  and/or  choral  director  with  either 
school  or  agency  for  the  blind.  Could  direct 
music  department  and  teach  piano,  harmony, 
music  history,  music  appreciation,  music 


braille,  etc.  Can  teach  Grade  2  braille  and 
arithmetic.  Graduate,  Perkins  Institution,  New 
England  Conservatory  of  Music,  B.M.  degree 
and  highest  honors.  Currently  taking  courses 
for  Masters.  Much  singing  experience.  Further 
information  write  National  Personnel  Service, 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind. 

Wanted:-  Man  with  good  usable  vision  with 
recreation  background  to  supervise  and  direct 
activities  of  clubhouse.  Please  write  Neu>  Out¬ 
look  Box  2 -A,  or  Fhe  Industrial  Home  for  the 
Blind,  57  Willoughby  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Wanted:  Social  worker  with  experience  in 
case  work  with  the  blind.  Preferably  person 
who  has  initiative  and  executive  ability  for 
advancement.  State  qualifications,  experience 
and  salary  wanted.  Replies  will  be  held  in 
strict  confidence.  Applicant  must  have  normal 
vision.  Write  Charleston  County  Ass’n  for  the 
Blind,  Charleston  29,  South  Carolina. 

1  eachers  wanted:  The  Chicago  Public  School 
system  is  expanding  its  educational  program 
for  the  blind.  Teachers  must  have  at  least  a 
B.A.  degree,  be  under  49  years  of  age,  pass  a 
physical  examination  including  vision,  be  fully 
qualified  to  teach  either  kindergarten-primary 
grades,  or  grades  3  to  8,  and  have  previous  ex¬ 
perience  teaching  the  blind.  Salary  scales  as  of 
September,  1955,  will  range  from  $3500  to 
SO750  for  10  months  of  the  year  depending  on 
graduate  training  and  experience.  For  further 
information  write  Department  of  Special  Edu¬ 
cation,  228  North  LaSalle  St.,  Chicago  1,  Ill. 

Position  wanted:  Young  man,  blind,  recent 
graduate  of  Eastern  Illinois  State  College  with 
Masters  degree  in  education  (English  major 
and  foreign-language  minor)  wants  position 
teaching  high  school  English,  French  or  Span¬ 
ish  for  blind  or  sighted.  Write  Neiv  Outlook, 


Box  6-A. 


AMERICAN  RATTAN  AND  REED  MFG.  CO. 

268  Norman  Avenue,  Brooklyn  22,  N.  Y. 

Established  1832 

Long  selected  chair  cane,  cane  webbing, 
reed  spline,  and  basketry  reed. 
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ROBERT  B.  IRWIN 
MEMORIAL  ROOM 


Plans  are  going  forward  rapidly  at 
this  writing  for  the  dedication  of  the 
Robert  B.  Irwin  Memorial  Room  at  the 
headquarters  of  the  American  Founda¬ 
tion  for  the  Blind  at  15  West  16th  Street 
in  New  York.  The  ceremonies  will  take 
place  on  May  3,  approximately  the  date 
of  the  appearance  of  this  issue  of  the 
New  Outlook. 

Dr.  Irwin,  who  died  in  December, 
1951,  was  director  of  research  and  edu¬ 
cation  of  the  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind  from  its  founding  in  1923 
until  1929,  and  executive  director  from 
1929  to  his  retirement  from  the  AFB  in 
1949.  He  served  as  executive  director  of 
the  American  Foundation  for  Overseas 
Blind  until  his  retirement  in  1950. 

The  Irwin  Memorial  Room  is  at  the 
east  front  on  the  first  floor  of  the  main 
building.  The  room  has  been  enlarged 
and  renovated,  and  will  be  the  reposi¬ 
tory  of  Dr.  Irwin’s  library,  his  portrait 
in  oil  by  Alexander  Farnham,  a  copy  of 
As  I  Saw  It,  a  book  which  consists  of 
chapters  of  Dr.  Irwin’s  projected  his¬ 
tory  of  work  for  the  blind  during  the 
first  half  of  the  present  century,  and  a 
bound  register  of  the  names  of  the 
guests  at  the  dedicatory  occasion.  The 
publication  date  of  As  I  Saw  It  will 
coincide  with  the  dedication  of  the 
Memorial  Room. 

The  ceremonies  are  under  the  joint 
sponsorship  of  the  American  Founda¬ 


tion  for  the  Blind  and  its  associated  or¬ 
ganizations,  the  American  Foundation 
for  Overseas  Blind  and  National  Indus¬ 
tries  for  the  Blind. 

Peter  J.  Salmon,  a  trustee  of  the 
Foundation  and  friend  and  fellow- 
worker  with  Dr.  Irwin  throughout  many 
years  of  co-operative  planning  and  pio¬ 
neering  of  services  to  blind  people  in 
this  country  and  abroad,  will  present 
the  principal  eulogy.  Mrs.  Edna  Davis, 
of  Port  Orchard,  Washington,  sister  of 
Dr.  Irwin,  will  formally  present  the 
books  that  comprise  the  Irwin  library. 
Miss  Ruth  Wilcox,  personal  secretary  to 
Dr.  Irwin  for  many  years,  and  assistant 
and  collaborator  in  many  of  the  studies 
and  other  basic  projects  which  he  con¬ 
ducted,  will  unveil  the  portrait. 

Major  M.  C.  Migel,  chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees,  and  former  president 
of  the  Foundation,  and  long-time  bene¬ 
factor  of  blind  people  and  of  the  Foun¬ 
dation  itself,  will  present  the  memorial 
copy  of  As  I  Sarv  It. 

The  room  and  memorabilia  will  be 
formally  accepted  by  William  Ziegler, 
Jr.,  president  of  the  boards  of  the  three 
organizations. 

The  Robert  B.  Irwin  Memorial  Room 
is  a  fitting  tribute  to  the  memory  of  him 
whose  imprint  is  so  enduringly  en¬ 
graved  in  the  history  of  work  for  the 
blind  in  the  United  States  and  in  the 
world. 
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Editorially  Speakin 


It  is  a  felicitous  tribute  to  the  mem¬ 
ory  of  the  late  Robert  B.  Irwin  that  this 
month,  the  Irwin  Memorial  Room  at 
the  headquarters  of  the  American  Foun¬ 
dation  for  the  Blind,  and  also  the  just 
published  As  I  Saw  It — an  unfinished 
chronicle  which  is  but  the  beginning  of 
what  Dr.  Irwin  had  intended  to  be  a 
history  of  work  for  the  blind  during  the 
last  half  century — should  make  their 
appearance  simultaneously. 

Anyone  who  might  sit  at  the  desk  at 
which  Dr.  Irwin  labored  so  prodigiously 
for  almost  thirty  years,  surrounded  by 
so  many  of  his  rare  collection  of  books 
about  the  blind,  and  who  might  glance 
up  at  the  warm  and  appealing  face  so 
admirably  recaptured  in  oils,  would  ask 
himself  what  manner  of  man  this  was 
whom  in  our  memories  we  so  fondly 
revere.  What  was  it  about  him,  about 
his  work,  that  has  left  us  with  such  im¬ 
perishable  memories  in  a  period  rich  in 
great  progress  for  the  blind,  in  great 
pioneers,  in  great  leaders?  And  one 
would  inevitably  conclude  that,  more 
than  any  other  man,  it  was  this  man 
himself  who  made  the  times. 

Just  why  was  it  that  Robert  B.  Irwin 
was  an  outstanding  leader  of  his  day? 
We  know  that  his  work  was  his  very  life. 
But  who  among  the  blind,  or  what 
about  the  blind,  were  the  subject  of 
his  especial  concern  and  interest?  To 
most  men,  one  thing  above  others  often 
enough  constitutes  that  all-absorbing 
passion  which  becomes  the  challenge 
and  the  foundation  upon  which  all 
else  rests.  But  not  so  here! 

The  young  blind,  facing  an  uncertain 
future,  struggling  for  the  best  in  the 
way  of  education  and  the  best  possible 
tools  for  learning;  the  youthful  blind 
braving  the  new  horizons  facing  those 
who  embark  upon  a  college  education; 


the  finger-reader  seeking  a  way  out  of 
the  confusion  and  bewilderment  occa¬ 
sioned  by  the  multiplicity  of  embossed 
types  in  which  was  offered  the  literature 
ol  their  day;  the  shut-in  or  otherwise 
physically  disadvantaged  blind  unable 
to  read  at  all;  the  economically  under¬ 
privileged,  seeking  surcease  from  the 
economic  disaster  fastened  upon  them; 
the  patient  thousands  pleading  for  the 
opportunity  for  training  and  employ¬ 
ment;  the  blind  wanting  but  unable  to 
afford  to  more  widely  explore  the  world 
about  them;  for  these  and  countless 
thousands  of  others,  Robert  Irwin’s  fer¬ 
tile  imagination  and  his  unflagging  zeal 
worked  unceasingly  and  wrought  the 
miracles  which  lifted  them  from  the 
prisons  of  their  minds  and  bodies  and 
conferred  upon  them  undreamed  of  op¬ 
portunities  the  like  of  which  had  never 
before  been  known. 

Space  here  is  too  limited  even  to  be¬ 
gin  an  inventory  of  these  tremendous 
achievements.  Nor  can  we  stop  to  reflect 
upon  his  efforts,  as  he  neared  the  sun¬ 
set  of  his  career,  efforts  written  in  the 
pages  of  his  valiant  struggle  to  rekindle 
the  flames  of  work  for  the  blind  in  the 
war-torn  and  ravaged  countries  of  Eu¬ 
rope,  and  now,  (since  his  passing)  ex¬ 
panded  far  beyond  his  fondest  hopes  and 
dreams.  Uncounted  millions  throughout 
the  world  will  benefit,  will  remember, 
and  will  revere  his  memory. 

From  the  perspective  of  time,  a  fu¬ 
ture  generation  will  some  day  do  bet¬ 
ter  justice  to  the  chronicling  of  his  life 
and  work,  and  to  its  impact  alike  upon 
the  blind  and  the  servants  of  the  blind. 
As  we  briefly  here  rededicate  ourselves 
in  his  memory,  we  can  envy  him  his 
great  destiny,  that  in  the  annals  of  the 
blind,  his  life  is  truly  a  bright  moment 
in  the  conscience  of  man! 
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Basic  Content  in  Rehabilitation 


KATHARINE  P.  CAVELL 


It  is  now  an  oft  repeated  fact  that  Presi¬ 
dent  Eisenhower’s  first  message  to  Con¬ 
gress  carried  with  it  new  hope  for  the 
disabled.  For  the  first  time  in  history  a 
president’s  message  made  direct  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  federal-state  program  of  vo¬ 
cational  rehabilitation.  In  doing  this, 
the  President  urged  congressional  ac¬ 
tion  which  would  provide  funds  for  ex¬ 
panded  services  to  the  vocationally 
handicapped  on  a  national  basis.  At  the 
same  time,  he  gave  recognition  to  the 
complex  job  of  administering  these 
funds  and  recommended  allocation  of 
educational  grants  which  would  help 
provide  for  the  future,  professionally 
trained  personnel,  to  administer  this 
expanded  program  which  would  bring 
rehabilitation  services  to  additional 
thousands  of  persons  who  could  thus  be 
helped  to  achieve  more  productive  and 
satisfying  living.  Congress  acted  favor¬ 
ably  on  the  President’s,  recommenda¬ 
tions  and  suddenly  funds  became  avail¬ 
able  to  colleges  and  universities  to  aid 
in  the  preparation  of  professional  per¬ 
sonnel  to  work  in  the  field  of  rehabilita¬ 
tion.  Scholarship  grants  were  also  avail¬ 
able  for  those  students  who  wished  spe¬ 
cial  training  to  work  in  this  field.  Edu¬ 
cational  institutions  across  the  nation 
have  responded  to  the  opportunity  and 
are  currently  involved  in  determining 
how  these  monies  can  best  be  used  to 
accomplish  their  intended  purpose. 

Rehabilitation  is  a  complex  and  dy¬ 
namic  process,  whether  it  is  concerned 
with  the  broad  goal  as  set  forth  in  the 
official  definition,  “The  restoration  of 


the  handicapped  to  the  fullest  physical, 
mental,  social,  vocational  and  economic 
usefulness  of  which  they  are  capable,” 
or  whether  it  is  concerned  with  the 
somewhat  more  limited  goals  of  the  fed¬ 
eral-state  program  of  vocational  reha¬ 
bilitation  which  is  designed  to  serve  dis¬ 
abled  persons  of  employable  age,  for 
whom  vocational  restoration  is  feasible. 
With  either  goal  in  mind,  rehabilita¬ 
tion  requires  an  integrated  team  ap¬ 
proach  including  doctor,  nurse,  social 
worker,  physical  and  occupational  ther¬ 
apist,  psychologist,  vocational  rehabili¬ 
tation  counselor  and  others.  It  requires, 
too,  the  co-ordinated  effort  of  patient, 
family,  school,  employer,  and  many 
times  the  services  of  other  community 
health  and  welfare  agencies.  Schools 
and  field  alike  recognize  the  importance 
of  incorporating  in  the  training  of  each 
member  of  this  interdisciplinary  team, 
a  fuller  knowledge  of  rehabilitation 
goals  and  processes  and  a  clearer  under¬ 
standing  of  the  place  and  function  of 
each  member  of  the  team  to  the  end 
that  they  may  work  effectively  together. 

Professional  Preparation 

The  most  urgent  need,  however,  is 
for  a  well  conceived  and  generally 
agreed  upon  plan  for  the  professional 
preparation  of  the  vocational  rehabili¬ 
tation  counselor.  Other  members  of  the 
team  represent  established  disciplines 
with  recognized  professional  standards 
and  approved  educational  curricula. 
The  vocational  rehabilitation  coun¬ 
selor,  or  rehabilitation  counselor,  as  he 
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is  variously  termed,  belongs  to  no  such 
established  discipline.  He  has  come  to 
the  field  of  rehabilitation  through  many 
avenues  of  education  and  experience 
and  has  developed  “like  Topsy,”  guided 
by  interest  and  the  necessity  of  a  job  to 
be  done.  Therefore,  the  present  task  of 
those  concerned  with  education  for  the 
field  is  to  glean  from  35  years  of  experi¬ 
ence  in  doing  and  from  current  devel- 
opments,  a  clear  concept  of  the  func¬ 
tion  of  the  rehabilitation  counselor  and 
thence,  to  determine  how  best  to  pro¬ 
vide  those  now  in  the  field,  as  well  as  a 
new  generation  of  counselors,  with  an 
educational  program  which  will  enable 
them  to  take  appropriate  places  as  pro¬ 
fessional  persons  among  other  members 
of  the  rehabilitation  team. 

This  is  not  a  simple  task  and  already 
many  and  varied  approaches  are  being 
tried.  There  is  also  considerable  vari¬ 
ation  in  opinion  as  to  what  actually 
constitutes  the  basic  content  essential 
to  the  function  of  the  rehabilitation 
counselor.  Similar  confusion  exists  as 
to  the  appropriate  disciplinary  auspices 
under  which  his  training  should  be  pro¬ 
vided.  My  own  concept  of  the  job 
which  confronts  the  vocational  rehabili¬ 
tation  counselor  and  his  place  on  the 
rehabilitation  team,  comes  from  my  ex¬ 
perience  with  the  Michigan  program  of 
vocational  rehabilitation  and  my  ex¬ 
periences  as  a  social  worker  in  a  num¬ 
ber  of  hospitals,  both  general  and  psy¬ 
chiatric.  Possibly  this  discussion  will 
have  clearer  meaning  if  I  review  briefly 
some  of  these  experiences  and  my  own 
philosophy  of  rehabilitation. 

During  the  years  1944  through  1950 
it  was  my  privilege  to  assist  in  establish¬ 
ing  and  administering  the  program  of 
medical  services  for  the  Michigan  Office 
of  Vocational  Rehabilitation.  During 
that  time,  the  agency  increasingly  pro¬ 
vided  diagnostic  and  treatment  services 
for  mentally  and  physically  handi¬ 
capped  persons  as  a  first  step  toward  its 


goal  of  vocational  rehabilitation.  With¬ 
in  two  years  after  the  establishment  of 
these  services,  approximately  half  of 
the  agency’s  funds,  allocated  for  direct 
services,  was  spent  in  the  area  of  medi¬ 
cal  care.  I  mention  this  because  it 
points  to  the  need  of  the  vocational  re¬ 
habilitation  counselor  for  basic  medical 
information,  for  understanding  the 
meaning  of  illness  and  for  the  many 
knowledges  and  skills  that  go  into  a 
team  approach  in  rehabilitation.  I  will 
come  back  to  this  a  little  later  on. 

Since  1950,  as  director  of  social  serv¬ 
ice  at  the  University  Hospital,  in  Ann 
Arbor,  I  have  been  involved  from  an¬ 
other  angle  in  the  problems  of  rehabili¬ 
tation.  In  seeking  solutions  to  some  of 
these  problems,  the  hospital  and  the 
Michigan  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabili¬ 
tation  have  worked  together  whenever 
our  joint  efforts  could  best  meet  the 
needs  of  any  patient.  In  addition  to  re¬ 
ferrals  made  to  the  eight  district  offices 
around  the  state,  the  state  program, 
with  hospital  co-operation,  has  estab¬ 
lished  a  small  office  within  the  walls  of 
the  hospital  to  facilitate  earlier  and 
more  consistent  vocational  help  to  pa¬ 
tients  who  are  too  severely  handicapped 
to  be  served  in  their  home  areas,  where 
resources  are  often  few  and  widely  scat¬ 
tered. 

On  two  occasions,  the  hospital  has 
provided  special  institutes  which  have 
brought  together  personnel  of  the  state 
agency  and  the  hospital  for  purposes  of 
promoting  better  understanding  of 
some  of  the  problems — medical,  social, 
and  vocational — related  to  disability 
and  medical  care,  and  more  total  re¬ 
habilitation  planning.  These  opportun¬ 
ities  to  get  together  have  been  eagerly 
received  by  both  agency  and  hospital 
and  each  time  we  have  moved  toward 
better  mutual  understanding  of  our  re¬ 
spective  places  in  serving  disabled  peo¬ 
ple  and  toward  more  effective  integra¬ 
tion  of  these  services. 
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Out  of  these  varied  experiences  of 
the  past  eleven  years  have  come  certain 
convictions  on  my  part  regarding  re¬ 
habilitation  as  a  total  concept,  voca¬ 
tional  rehabilitation  as  one  part  of  total 
rehabilitation,  and  some  of  the  special 
content  needed  by  the  vocational  reha¬ 
bilitation  counselor  in  order  to  carry 
out  his  part  of  the  job.  Time  alone  will 
prove  or  disprove  the  validity  of  these 
convictions.  They  have  come  from  ex¬ 
perience  and  may  well  be  changed  by 
further  experience.  At  best,  the  ideas 
expressed  here  present  a  sketchy  view  of 
a  complex  and  important  subject. 

Rehabilitation  is  inclusive 

Rehabilitation,  as  defined  above,  is 
so  inclusive  a  concept  that  it  is  more  an 
expression  of  philosophy  than  a  base 
for  considering  content  needed  by  vari¬ 
ous  disciplines,  which  together  must 
translate  the  concept  into  living  reality 
for  the  handicapped  person. 

To  a  social  worker,  this  definition  of 
rehabilitation  seems  simply  a  term,  now 
commonly  used,  to  describe  what  has 
for  years  been  the  goal  of  all  good  social 
work.  I  should  add  quickly  that  there 
mav  be  a  distinct  difference  between  a 

j 

“goal”  of  social  work  and  the  actual 
function  of  the  social  worker.  Casework, 
for  example,  has  sometimes  been  the 
sole  tool  for  accomplishing  this  goal, 
but  more  times  than  not,  it  has  required 
the  co-ordinated  services  of  many  com¬ 
munity  services  to  bring  about  the  best 
results. 

Thus,  the  same  definition  of  rehabili¬ 
tation  expresses  the  goal  of  the  Office 
of  Vocational  Rehabilitation,  but  it  is 
equally  true  that  that  agency,  by  law, 
by  regulation  and  by  other  limiting  fac¬ 
tors,  can  meet  only  a  small  part  of  the 
rehabilitation  needs  of  the  handi¬ 
capped.  Other  disciplines  and  other 
agencies  are  meeting  and  must  increas¬ 
ingly  meet,  the  rehabilitation  needs  of 
patients  whose  problems  are  outside  the 


legal  responsibility  of  the  Office  of  Vo¬ 
cational  Rehabilitation,  and  similarly, 
these  disciplines  and  agencies  must  help 
to  provide  the  case  by  case  services 
which  the  federal-state  program  is  pre¬ 
pared  to  facilitate,  but  not  necessarily 
to  offer  through  the  direct  services  of  its 
counselors:  medical  care,  psychological 
services  and  social  services  are  among 
these  latter.  Because  of  the  very  nature 
of  disability,  whether  physical  or  men¬ 
tal,  with  its  complex  impact  upon  pa¬ 
tient,  family  and  community,  a  multi- 
disciplined  approach  and  co-ordinated 
community  effort  is  essential  to  lasting 
effectiveness  of  service. 

The  services  offered  by  the  Office  of 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  have  been 
and  are  playing  an  increasingly  impor¬ 
tant  role  in  the  total  care  of  the  chron¬ 
ically  disabled.  I  am  personally  de¬ 
lighted  that  attention  is  being  directed 
now  to  making  the  job  of  rehabilitation 
counselor  a  truly  professional  one. 
Whether  or  not  the  knowledges  and 
skills  needed  by  the  rehabilitation  coun¬ 
selor  require  the  establishment  of  a  new 
profession  with  a  totally  new  curric¬ 
ulum  or  whether  they  require  an  en¬ 
richment  and  adaptation  of  existing 
curricula,  is  something  for  the  educa¬ 
tors  and  those  now  in  the  field  to  de¬ 
termine.  I  do  believe  that  it  is  essential 
to  recognize  that  vocational  rehabilita¬ 
tion  is  but  one  phase  of  total  rehabilita¬ 
tion  and  not  to  sort  out  the  responsibili¬ 
ties  of  other  agencies  and  other  disci¬ 
plines  in  relation  to  the  broader  field  of 
rehabilitation. 

Again  I  find  it  impossible  to  consider 
clearly  the  content  of  knowledges  and 
skills  needed  by  the  rehabilitation  coun¬ 
selor  without  seeing  these  in  relation 
to  the  full  needs  of  the  patient.  To 
bring  these  needs  to  life  it  is  good  to 
think  of  rehabilitation  as  a  total  experi¬ 
ence  for  the  patient,  involving  all  of  the 
feelings  which  he  brings  to  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  disability,  interrelated  as  these 
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are  with  the  feelings  of  his  family,  his 
friends,  his  schoolmates,  his  employer 
and  other  associates;  affected  also  by 
the  reactions  and  attitudes  of  those  who 
are  offering  professional  counsel  and 
services,  the  impact  upon  the  patient  of 
the  “multi-disciplined”  approach,  the 
confusing  complexities  of  large  hos¬ 
pitals  with  their  many  services,  medical 
care  and  its  often  attendant  pain  and 
the  anxieties  about  an  unknown  and 
frightening  future — the  threat  of  “be¬ 
ing  different.” 

As  the  patient  moves  along  with  these 
experiences,  the  careful  timing  of  serv¬ 
ices  is  essential  if  he  is  to  be  able  to  use 
the  help  which  is  offered.  This  is 
sometimes  a  difficult  lesson  to  learn,  but 
it  has  significance  for  the  rehabilitation 
counselor  if  he  is  to  function  effectively. 
Those  who  are  close  to  the  patient  dur¬ 
ing  the  early  phases  of  his  care,  the  doc¬ 
tor,  the  nurse,  the  social  worker  and 
others,  must  have  a  sensitive  awareness 
of  his  stage  of  emotional,  as  well  as 
physical,  progress  and  readiness  for  next 
steps.  They  must  have  skill  also  in  help¬ 
ing  the  patient  to  accept  and  take  those 
next  steps.  Emotional  preparation  of 
the  patient,  for  each  successive  step  in 
rehabilitation,  is  as  essential  as  his 
learning  again  to  walk  or  talk  or  to 
feed  himself. 

In  a  medical  or  psychiatric  setting 
leadership  in  this  phase  of  rehabilita¬ 
tion  is  appropriately  carried  by  the 
medical  or  psychiatric  social  worker, 
with  the  counsel  and  support  of  the 
physician  and  members  of  other  disci¬ 
plines.  In  the  community,  other  social 
agencies  may  be  called  upon  to  help 
with  this  part  of  the  rehabilitation  job. 

When  vocational  counseling  is 
needed,  the  preparation  of  the  patient 
to  accept  and  participate  in  such  coun¬ 
seling  is  one  of  the  most  significant  con¬ 
tributions  of  the  social  worker.  When 
such  preparation  is  accomplished  with 
a  severely  traumatized  patient,  it  means 


that  the  patient  has  begun  to  compre¬ 
hend  and  to  accept  his  changed  physical 
status  and  make  peace  with  himself  so 
that  he  can  look  and  plan  ahead  on  a 
more  realistic  basis.  The  time  lapse 
from  injury  to  this  readiness  may  be 
measured  in  weeks,  months  or  years,  but 
until  the  patient  is  ready,  the  rehabili¬ 
tation  counselor  is  wasting  time  that 
he  can  ill  afford  if  he  attempts  voca¬ 
tional  counseling. 

There  are,  of  course,  patients  for 
whom  earlier  vocational  counseling  aids 
in  the  emotional  adjustment  to  disabil¬ 
ity  and  again,  the  recognition  of  this 
need  is  the  responsibility  of  the  social 
worker  in  consultation  with  other  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  team.  In  stressing  this  point, 
I  am  simply  trying  to  distinguish  be¬ 
tween  the  functions  of  the  rehabilita¬ 
tion  counselor  and  those  of  other  dis¬ 
ciplines.  Too  often  I  have  seen  the 
counselor  turn  away  from  his  interview 
with  the  patient,  puzzled,  disappointed 
and  sometimes  critical  because  the  pa¬ 
tient  has  not  listened,  has  shown  resent¬ 
ment  or  indecision,  or  has  refused  to 
think  of  the  future  as  anything  but  re¬ 
turn  to  his  old  way  of  life.  “The  doctors 
have  told  him  that  he  will  not  walk 
again,  but  he  pays  no  attention!  He 
just  refuses  to  face  facts.”  The  same 
situation  may  prevail  when  a  patient, 
living  in  a  community,  is  referred  to 
the  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
without  adequate  preparation. 

Function  of  Vocational  Counselor 

What  then,  is  the  responsibility  of 
the  vocational  counselor?  The  official 
job  description  states  that  the  rehabili¬ 
tation  counselor  is  responsible  for  “ini¬ 
tiating  and  carrying  out  rehabilitation 
processes  with  disabled  persons.”  This 
statement  implies  a  much  more  total 
responsibility  than  is  humanly  possible 
when  one  considers  that  the  “rehabili¬ 
tation  process”  frequently  begins  on  the 
operating  table,  or  in  the  hospital  as  a 
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part  of  total  medical  care,  or  at  birth 
with  an  infant  born  blind,  or  with  a 
cleft  palate  or  cerebral  palsy.  If  the 
job  description  were  to  read,  “respon¬ 
sible  for  initiating  and  carrying  out 
vocational  rehabilitation  processes”  it 
would  seem  to  me  more  accurate. 

The  same  job  description  charges  the 
rehabilitation  counselor  with  respon¬ 
sibility  to  “assist  the  applicant  in  meet¬ 
ing  problems  of  personal  and  social 
(as  well  as  vocational)  adjustment.” 
Granted  that  such  adjustment  is  an 
essential  part  of  rehabilitation  and  that 
a  skillful  counselor  will  many  times  be 
able  to  help  patients  over  minor 
hurdles  of  this  nature,  I  believe  that  he 
should  not  be  held  responsible  for  so¬ 
cial  diagnosis  and  provision  of  direct 
treatment  of  social  and  emotional  prob¬ 
lems.  In  my  observations  at  least,  the 
very  nature  of  the  agency — the  com¬ 
plexity  of  services,  the  multiplicity  of 
the  counselor’s  responsibilities,  the  high 
caseloads,  distances  to  be  covered,  the 
constant  and  increasing  pressure  for 
production,  makes  it  impossible  for  him 
to  assume  responsibility  for  providing 
the  direct  treatment  of  social  and  emo¬ 
tional  problems  frequently  needed  by 
both  patients  and  family  members.  It  is 
essential,  however,  that  the  counselor 
be  alert  to  such  problems  and  be  fa¬ 
miliar  with  the  resources  of  his  commu¬ 
nity  for  providing  such  care.  He  needs, 
too,  to  be  skilled  in  helping  patients  to 
use  such  resources. 

In  closing,  I  would  like  to  enumerate 
and  re-emphasize  a  few  of  the  areas  that 
I  believe  need  particular  attention  in 
the  professional  preparation  of  the  re¬ 
habilitation  counselor: 

I.  Medical  information  as  a  basis  for 
understanding  the  medical,  social  and 
vocational  implications  of  a  particular 
disability. 

II.  Understanding  of  the  meaning  of 
illness  and  disability  for  patients,  their 
families  and  their  communities.  This 


should  include  some  understanding  of 
the  dynamic  processes  involved  in  reac¬ 
tion  to  and  adjustment  to  disability. 

III.  Self-awareness  with  the  realiza¬ 
tion  that  illness  and  disability  in  others 
creates  anxieties  also  in  those  who  work 
with  the  disabled  person  and  that  these 
anxieties  can  get  in  the  way  of  effective 
help.  The  rehabilitation  counselor  must 
understand  and  be  able  to  handle  his 
own  reactions  to  disability  if  he  is  to 
avoid  blindly  superimposing  his  own 
problems  upon  those  of  the  already 
burdened  patient. 

IV.  A  comprehensive  knowledge  of 
resources  needed  to  accomplish  reha¬ 
bilitation  objectives  and  skills  in  work¬ 
ing  with  these  resources,  whether  they 
be  hospitals,  schools,  social  agencies  or 
employers. 

V.  Skill  in  helping  patients  make  all 
possible  use  of  available  resources. 

VI.  Supervised  experiences  in  work¬ 
ing  as  one  member  of  a  full  rehabilita¬ 
tion  team,  to  gain  understanding  and 
respect  for  the  scope  and  limits  of  func¬ 
tion  of  each  member  of  the  team  and 
knowledge  of  how  to  work  effectively 
as  a  member  of  the  team. 

Social  workers,  moving  from  other 
fields  to  work  in  medical  settings,  usu¬ 
ally  experience  some  difficulty  in  shar¬ 
ing  responsibility  with  other  disciplines 
and  yet  maintaining  their  own  profes¬ 
sional  integrity.  They  sometimes  feel 
limited  by  the  doctor’s  position  of  au¬ 
thority  or  confused  because  the  patient 
talks  about  his  family  problems  with 
his  physical  therapist.  .  .  .  Similarly,  the 
rehabilitation  counselor,  moving  into  a 
medical  setting  or  attempting  to  work 
co-operatively  with  other  members  of 
the  team,  finds  it  difficult  to  relinquish 
leadership  and  to  integrate  his  areas  of 
appropriate  function  with  those  of 
other  disciplines.  These  are  things  that 
can  be  learned  effectively  only  through 
experience  in  a  clinical  setting. 
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Human  Betterment  Anticipated 

The  future  holds  tremendous  chal¬ 
lenge  and  tremendous  possibilities  for 
the  rehabilitation  counselor.  He  may 
be  working  in  the  program  of  voca¬ 
tional  rehabilitation,  in  rehabilitation 
centers,  or  in  hospitals,  but  whatever 
the  setting  he  will  become  increasingly 
an  important  member  of  the  rehabilita¬ 
tion  team.  Last  year  under  the  program 
of  vocational  rehabilitation,  some  55,- 
000  disabled  persons  were  returned  to 
gainful  occupation.  Each  year  an  esti¬ 
mated  200,000  persons  join  the  ranks 
of  the  handicapped  through  illness,  ac¬ 
cident  or  circumstances  of  birth.  To 
keep  abreast  with  the  needs  of  this  ever 
growing  number,  a  minimum  of  200,000 
rehabilitations  per  year  would  be  nec¬ 
essary.  This  goal  has  been  set  for  1959 
but  its  accomplishment  would  require 
little  short  of  a  miracle. 

It  is  estimated  that  at  least  4,000  ad¬ 
ditional  rehabilitation  counselors  will 


be  needed  as  rapidly  as  possible.  Where 
are  they  coming  from?  How  well  will 
they  be  prepared  for  the  job  ahead? 
This  represents  the  present  challenge  to 
education.  Whatever  direction  the  col¬ 
leges  and  universities  take,  they  must 
move  toward  meeting  the  practical  de¬ 
mands  of  the  foreseeable  future.  In  that 
foreseeable  future,  the  rehabilitation 
counselor  is  going  to  need  all  the  knowl¬ 
edge,  understanding  and  skill  that  he 
can  be  helped  to  acquire.  He  will  need 
to  work  quickly  and  well.  He  will  have 
little  time  for  practicing  anything  we 
might  think  of  as  casework  treatment. 
He  will,  I  believe,  need  to  be  most  of 
all  a  well  informed,  understanding  and 
skillful  vocational  counselor  and  an 
able  facilitator.  As  such  he  can  play  an 
important  role  as  one  member  of  the 
total  rehabilitation  team. 

This,  as  I  see  it,  is  an  achievable  goal 
for  training  and  indicates  the  direction 
toward  which  such  training  might  be 
effectively  focused. 
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Electronic  Travel  Aids 


CLIFFORD  M.  WITCHER,  PH.D. 


The  likelihood  of  achieving  a  prac¬ 
tical  travel  aid  for  the  blind  has  in¬ 
creased  materially  during  the  past  five 
years.  Work  on  this  problem  is  now 
actively  under  way  at  the  Biophysical 
Instrument  Company,  Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania,  and  also  at  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Institute  of  Technology.  The 
Philadelphia  project  is  directed  by 
Thomas  Benham,  blind  physics  pro¬ 
fessor  at  Haverford  College;  that  at 
the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech¬ 
nology  is  under  the  writer’s  direction. 

The  problem  of  devising  a  practical 
travel  aid  has  occupied  the  minds  of 
scientists  for  at  least  the  past  12  years. 
In  fact,  during  the  middle  and  late 
1940’s,  more  than  a  score  of  devices 
intended  to  warn  the  blind  of  ob¬ 
stacles  in  their  path  were  produced. 
Without  exception,  these  devices  could 
definitely  detect  most  obstacles  and,  in 
the  case  of  most  of  them,  could  provide 
rough  information  on  how  far  the  ob¬ 
stacles  were  from  the  user.  Even  so,  only 
one  of  these  early  travel  aid  attempts 
(the  “sensory  aid”  developed  by  the  U.  S. 
Army  Signal  Corps)  has  proved  partially 
successful. 

The  reasons  for  the  failure  of  all  of 
these  early  attempts  were  quite  obscure 
until  about  five  years  ago,  but  since 
that  time  they  have  become  increasingly 
apparent.  We  know  now,  for  example, 

This  work  was  supported  in  part  by  the 
Signal  Corps;  the  Office  of  Scientific  Research, 
Air  Research  and  Development  Command;  and 
the  Office  of  Naval  Research.  The  article  is 
reprinted  by  permission  from  The  Blind  Pro¬ 
fessional  Journal vol.  1,  no.  1. 


that  a  usable  travel  aid  must  do  more 
than  simply  detect  obstacles  and  pro¬ 
vide  a  rough  indication  of  their  dis¬ 
tances.  These  things,  of  course,  consti¬ 
tute  a  necessary  first  step,  but  the  sec¬ 
ond,  and  equally  essential,  requirement 
is  that  the  device  must  present  its  in¬ 
formation  to  the  user  at  a  sufficient 
speed  and  in  the  proper  way  to  enable 
him  to  derive  practical  benefits  from  it. 
Furthermore,  these  benefits  must  be 
definitely  superior  to  those  provided  by 
a  cane  which  is  being  used  to  best  ad¬ 
vantage,  it  being  assumed  that  both  the 
travel  aid  and  the  cane  are  supple¬ 
mented  by  all  the  information  that  a 
blind  person  normally  receives  through 
his  ears. 

Requirements 

In  1949,  the  Technical  Research 
Council,  a  group  of  professional  blind 
people  in  New  York,  began  an  attempt 
to  translate  these  ideas  into  a  set  of 
concrete  performance  requirements  for 
a  travel  aid.  The  writer  prepared  a  pa¬ 
per1  expressing  the  findings  of  this 
group,  and  last  year  he  carried  the 
analysis  somewhat  further  in  another 
paper2  presented  at  the  Boston  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  American  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Science.  Some  of 
the  requirements  arrived  at  may  be 
listed  as  follows;  (1)  A  travel  aid  must 
provide  information  as  to  the  presence 
and  approximate  location  of  obstacles 
in  a  region  extending  10  feet  in  front 
of  the  user  and  approximately  25 0  on 
each  side  of  his  path.  This  information 
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must  be  of  such  nature  as  to  permit 
the  user  to  make  definite  decisions  as 
to  whether  or  not  he  must  change  his 
course  to  avoid  obstacles  while  main¬ 
taining  a  walking  speed  of  5  feet  per 
second.  (2)  lire  aid  must  provide  defi¬ 
nite  warnings  of  all  step-downs  or  drops 
greater  than  about  2  inches  in  height 
when  the  user  approaches  to  within  6 
to  8  feet  of  them.  (3)  The  means  for 
transferring  information  from  the  aid 
to  the  user’s  brain  must  not  require 
an  excessively  long  training  period  and 
must  also  allow  the  user  to  acquire  the 
information  without  excessive  concen¬ 
tration.  In  other  words,  the  user  must 
be  able  to  maintain  a  state  of  relaxa¬ 
tion  comparable  with  that  of  a  person 
with  normal  vision  when  driving  a  car 
through  normal  traffic.  (4)  The  aid 
must  not  be  unduly  conspicuous.  (5)  Its 
performance  must  not  be  affected  by 
weather  conditions. 

Let  us  now  see  what  steps  are  cur¬ 
rently  being  taken  to  achieve  an  instru¬ 
ment  which  conforms  wholly  or  in  part 
to  these  requirements.  As  already  men¬ 
tioned,  the  “sensory  aid”  developed 
about  seven  years  ago  by  the  U.  S.  Army 
Signal  Corps  is  the  only  device  which 
has  thus  far  proved  to  be  even  partially 
successful  when  tested  extensively  by 
blind  users  under  normal  travel  condi¬ 
tions.  This  instrument  is  primarily  in¬ 
tended  for  the  detection  of  obstacles, 
but  it  can  be  made  to  detect  step-downs 
if  the  user  pays  very  close  attention  to 
the  slight  changes  in  the  received  sig¬ 
nals. 

Signal  Corps  Instrument 

Let  us  take  a  brief  look  at  the  con¬ 
struction  of  this  instrument,  since  it 
constitutes  the  basis  for  Professor  Ben- 
ham’s  current  work.  It  is  in  the  form  of 
a  small  metal  box  having  two  lenses  on 
its  front  end  and  provided  with  a  rather 
large  carrying  handle,  not  unlike  that 
of  an  electric  iron.  A  narrow  beam  of 


light  leaves  the  box  from  the  lower  lens, 
and  the  top  lens  serves  to  receive  the 
portion  of  this  light  which  is  reflected 
back  when  the  beam  encounters  an  ob¬ 
stacle.  The  emergent  light  beam  is  in¬ 
terrupted  by  a  small  motor  and  “chop¬ 
ping  disk’’  about  500  times  a  second,  so 
that  the  receiving  part  of  the  device 
will  be  able  to  distinguish  its  own  light 
from  any  other  light  which  may  enter 
the  lens.  The  received  light  is  focussed 
on  a  slowly  rotating  “coding  disk’’  con¬ 
taining  concentric  rings  of  holes — 4 
holes  in  the  inner  ring,  8  in  the  next, 
and  16  in  the  outer  one.  Just  behind 
this  disk  is  a  photoelectric  cell  which 
serves  to  convert  any  light  passing 
through  the  holes  into  electric  impulses. 
These  impulses,  after  being  amplified, 
are  fed  to  a  vibrator  inside  the  handle 
of  the  device.  The  optical  arrangement 
is  such  that  if  the  instrument  picks  up 
an  obstacle  7  to  10  feet  away,  the  re¬ 
ceived  light  goes  through  the  inner 
ring  of  holes  on  the  coding  disk.  The  re¬ 
sulting  signal  is  a  slow  succession  of 
pulses  of  vibration  in  the  handle.  As  the 
instrument  is  moved  nearer  the  ob¬ 
stacle,  the  received  light  begins  to  pass 
through  the  middle  ring  of  holes  and 
eventually  through  the  outer  one,  giv¬ 
ing  a  faster  and  faster  pulse  rate  in  the 
handle.  Thus  the  user  can  get  a  fairly 
good  idea  of  the  distance  of  an  obstacle 
by  gauging  the  rate  at  which  he  feels 
pulses  of  vibration  in  the  handle.  In 
use,  the  instrument  is  held  about  as 
one  would  hold  a  brief  case  and  is 
scanned  froim  side  to  side  of  the  user’s 
path  by  a  slight  rotation  of  the  wrist. 
The  device  weighs  about  4V2  pounds 
and  operates  for  about  1 5  hours  before 
its  storage  battery  has  to  be  recharged. 

Future  Development  of 
Obstacle  Detector 

The  tests  of  this  aid  were  carried  out 
about  two  years  ago  by  Professor  Ben- 
ham.3  Using  a  total  of  67  blind  people, 
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he  found  that,  with  a  few  hours  of  train¬ 
ing,  a  small  fraction  (about  one-fifth) 
of  them  were  actually  able  to  benefit 
from  its  use  in  foot  travel  under  normal 
conditions.  It  therefore  seemed  quite 
reasonable  to  take  this  device  as  a  start¬ 
ing  point  for  future  development  of  ob¬ 
stacle  detectors,  and  this  is  precisely 
what  is  being  done  in  Benham’s  present 
research  project. 

This  project  has,  essentially,  three  ba¬ 
sic  objectives:  (1)  to  reduce  the  size  and 
weight  of  the  detector,  (2)  to  reduce 
the  power  needed  to  operate  it,  and  (3) 
to  eliminate  the  use  of  moving  parts. 
As  this  is  written,  these  objectives  are 
well  on  their  way  to  accomplishment. 
Benham’s  latest  detector  is  consider¬ 
ably  lighter  than  the  Signal  Corps  aid, 
consumes  only  about  one-fifth  to  one- 
tenth  of  the  power,  and  contains  no 
moving  parts  except  the  “stimulator” 
for  producing  the  vibratory  signals  in 
the  handle.  The  saving  of  power  and 
elimination  of  moving  parts  are 
achieved  through  the  use  of  a  so- 
called  “gas  discharge”  type  of  light 
source  and  the  use  of  transistors  instead 
of  vacuum  tubes  in  the  electronic  cir¬ 
cuits.  The  new  obstacle  detector  will 
probably  be  ready  for  tests  within  the 
next  few  months. 

Step-down  Detection 

The  visual  replacement  project  at 
the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech¬ 
nology  began  a  little  more  than  three 
years  ago.  Up  until  about  six  months 
ago,  the  chief  work  of  this  project  was 
on  the  problem  of  step-down  detec¬ 
tion,  but  current  emphasis  is  on  the 
development  of  a  combined  step-down 
and  obstacle  detector  with  the  addi¬ 
tional  feature  of  automatic  scanning. 

The  principle  of  step-down  detection 
was  conceived  and  the  first  model  of  a 
step-down  detector  completed  about  two 
years  ago.  This  model  is  housed  in  an 
aluminum  box  somewhat  like  that  of 


the  Signal  Corps  aid  but  considerably 
taller  (about  8  inches  tall  at  the  back 
and  10  inches  at  the  front).  The  front 
wall  contains  two  openings,  one  for  the 
emergent  light  beam  at  the  bottom, 
and  one  to  admit  received  light  at  the 
top.  When  the  box  is  held  normally, 
as  one  would  hold  a  brief  case,  the  re¬ 
ceiving  optical  system  is  very  sharply 
focused  on  a  small  spot  on  the  ground 
or  floor  about  7  feet  in  front  of  the  in¬ 
strument.  The  light  beam  from  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  box  is  likewise  directed  ob¬ 
liquely  downward  and  is  made  to  swing 
rapidly  back  and  forth  in  a  vertical 
plane,  so  that  the  region  in  which  the 
light  strikes  the  ground  moves  back  and 
forth  along  a  line  extending  from  about 
6  to  9  feet  in  front  of  the  instrument. 
Thus,  with  each  upward  or  downward 
swing  of  the  beam,  the  light  spot  on 
the  ground  crosses  the  small  area  on 
which  the  receiver  is  focused,  and  a 
small  amount  of  light  is  consequently 
reflected  back  into  the  receiver.  The 
net  result  is  that  as  long  as  the  device 
is  “looking  at”  level  ground  the  receiver 
is  constantly  picking  up  a  succession  of 
pulses  of  light  which  are  converted  into 
electrical  impulses  by  a  photocell.  The 
user  is  never  aware  of  this  continuously 
received  “signal,”  but  it  serves  to  affect 
certain  electronic  circuits  inside  the  in¬ 
strument.  Now  if  the  instrument  reaches 
a  point  at  which  the  receiver  is  “look¬ 
ing”  over  the  edge  of  a  step-down,  there 
will  be  a  short  distance  of  travel  during 
which  no  light  from  the  device  can  pos¬ 
sibly  be  picked  up  by  the  receiver. 
Hence  the  continuous  signal  is  momen¬ 
tarily  interrupted.  When  this  condi¬ 
tion  occurs,  electronic  circuits  in  the 
detector  quickly  operate  to  turn  on  the 
“alarm,”  which  is  felt  by  the  user  as  a 
strong  vibration  in  the  handle.  Thus 
the  detector  provides  a  clear  warning  of 
an  approaching  step-down  at  a  distance 
of  about  7  feet. 

Tests  with  this  first  model  indicated 
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that  it  could  reliably  detect  step-downs 
of  two  inches  or  more  in  height  under 
favorable  weather  conditions.  It  suf¬ 
fered,  however,  from  two  major  defects. 
When  it  was  used  on  rainy  days  (times 
when  a  travel  aid  would  be  most  sorely 
needed),  it  gave  a  continual  series  of 
false  alarms.  It  was  soon  realized  that 
this  was  because  the  water  on  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  ground  acted  almost  like  a 
mirror,  causing  most  of  the  light  which 
reached  the  ground  from  the  device  to 
be  reflected  up  and  away  from  the  in¬ 
strument,  thus  leaving  almost  none  to 
be  scattered  back  to  the  receiver.  It  was 
immediately  seen  that  the  only  solu¬ 
tion  to  this  difficulty  lay  in  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  a  vastly  more  sensitive  receiv¬ 
ing  system.  The  second  source  of  trou¬ 
ble  was  manifested  through  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  false  alarms  when  the  detector 
was  used  in  a  region  containing  alter¬ 
nating  areas  of  bright  sunlight  and 
shadow.  The  explanation  for  this  be¬ 
havior  was,  as  eventually  discovered, 
the  fact  that  certain  parts  of  the  elec¬ 
tronic  circuitry  were  temporarily  dis¬ 
abled  by  rapid  transitions  from  bright 
light  to  shadow. 

Early  this  year  it  was  realized  that, 
if  a  step-down  detector  free  from  these 
defects  were  ever  to  be  achieved,  a  com¬ 
plete  redesign  was  necessary.  The  first 
step,  which  has  now  been  completed, 
was  the  development  of  a  much  more 
efficient  light  source  and  a  far  more  sen¬ 
sitive  optical  system  for  the  receiver.  In 
carrying  through  this  part  of  the  work, 
it  was  necessary  to  locate  or  develop  a 
completely  new  set  of  optical  compon¬ 
ents,  including  a  radically  new  lamp  for 
the  light  source.  Some  of  the  optical 
components  were  generously  furnished 
us  by  the  Polaroid  Corporation  of  Cam¬ 
bridge,  Mass.,  and  others  were  donated 
by  the  laboratories  of  the  U.  S.  Army 
Signal  Corps  at  Fort  Monmouth,  N.  J. 
The  special  lamps  were  made  to  our 
specifications  by  Clifton  Found  of  the 


General  Electric  Company’s  Lamp  De¬ 
velopment  Laboratory  at  Nelo  Park, 
Ohio. 

A  Step-down  and  Obstacle 
Detector 

When  the  time  for  assembly  of  the 
new  components  finally  came,  they 
proved  to  be  so  compact  and  light  in 
weight  that  the  idea  of  producing  a 
combined  step-down  and  obstacle  de¬ 
tector  began  to  appear  practical  for  the 
first  time.  Accordingly,  the  design  was 
modified  to  include  provisions  for  ob¬ 
stacle  detection. 

The  principle  of  step-down  detection 
in  the  new  model  is  exactly  like  that  al¬ 
ready  described  except  that  every  meas¬ 
ure  thus  far  conceivable  for  eliminating 
the  two  major  difficulties  has  been 
taken.  TTsts  have  revealed  that  the  new 
detector  is  able  to  receive  a  signal  from 
the  worst  possible  type  of  mud  puddle 
— one  with  a  very  black  dirt  bottom. 
A  small  fraction  of  the  instrument’s 
light  is  diverted  from  the  main  beam 
into  an  auxiliary  beam  by  means  of  a 
prism,  and  this  auxiliary  beam  serves 
for  obstacle  detection  in  somewhat  the 
same  way  as  in  the  Signal  Corps  aid. 
The  receiving  system  for  obstacle  de¬ 
tection  is  located  just  beneath  the  step- 
down  detection  receiver,  and  the  pro¬ 
jection  system  and  vibrator  assembly 
for  the  light  source  are  located  about 
four  inches  further  down  at  the  lower 
end  of  the  entire  structure.  All  of  these 
elements  are  mounted  in  an  aluminum 
framework  which  is  pivoted  about  a 
vertical  axis,  so  that  it  may  be  scanned 
from  side  to  side  automatically. 

As  this  is  written,  our  plan  is  to  house 
the  system  just  described  in  the  front 
end  of  a  case  closely  resembling  a  brief 
case,  so  as  to  eliminate  conspicuousness 
entirely.  The  front  wall  of  the  case  will 
be  made  of  a  substance  that  allows  the 
free  passage  of  invisible  infrared  radia¬ 
tions  but  appears  quite  black  to  the  eye. 
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Since  most  of  the  radiation  from  the 
light  source  is  infrared,  this  infrared 
filter  will  have  little  effect  on  the  sensi¬ 
tivity  of  the  instrument,  but  will  make 
both  the  instrument  and  its  light  beam 
completely  invisible.  The  remaining 
space  in  the  brief  case  will  still  be  avail¬ 
able  for  normal  uses  except  for  a  layer 
about  one  inch  thick  on  the  bottom. 
Within  this  layer  will  be  contained  the 
electronic  circuits  and  the  single  small 
battery  needed  lor  the  device.  1  his  bat¬ 
tery,  the  so-called  “silver  cell”  is  the  lat¬ 
est  and  most  efficient  type  of  storage  cell 
in  terms  of  amount  of  electrical  energy 
per  unit  of  weight.  The  type  which  will 
be  used  in  this  device  weighs  only  7 
ounces  (this  is  about  one-fifth  of  the 
weight  of  the  batteries  in  the  Signal 
Corps  aid)  and  should  operate  the  in¬ 
strument  for  about  20  hours  before 
needing  to  be  recharged.  Incidentally, 
the  weight  of  the  entire  structure  to  be 
housed  in  the  front  end  of  the  brief 
case  is  only  1.75  pounds,  and  the  com¬ 
ponents  still  to  be  added  should  not 
weigh  more  than  another  pound,  a  to¬ 
tal  of  only  slightly  over  3  pounds. 

The  information  picked  up  by  the  de¬ 
vice  will  be  fed  into  the  hand,  and 


thence  the  brain,  of  the  user  through 
the  handle  of  the  brief  case.  This  handle 
has  already  been  developed  and  tested, 
and  it  appears  that  it  is  capable  of  trans¬ 
ferring  the  proper  kind  of  information 
fast  enough  to  meet  the  requirements. 

It  is  now  quite  in  order  to  ask  how 
long  it  may  be  before  all  this  work  can 
be  expected  to  yield  real  benefits  for 
the  blind.  The  writer  and  Professor 
Benham,  who  continually  exchange  in¬ 
formation  on  the  progress  of  their  re¬ 
spective  research  projects,  have  dis¬ 
cussed  just  this  question  many  times. 
At  the  present  time  we  strongly  feel 
that  it  should  not  be  more  than  one  to 
two  years  before  a  laboratory  model  of 
a  complete  travel  aid,  embodying  the 
most  fruitful  results  of  all  our  work, 
will  be  ready  for  rigorous  testing  by 
blind  subjects  under  all  sorts  of  travel 
conditions.  This  assumes,  of  course,  that 
no  more  major  unforeseen  problems 
arise.  From  the  time  of  completion  of 
this  first  model,  it  should  not  be  more 
than  two  to  three  years  before  all  neces¬ 
sary  tests  and  modifications  have  been 
completed,  the  instrument  engineered 
for  production,  and  the  first  production 
models  made  available  to  the  blind. 
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A  STATE  FACILITY 

for  the  Blind  Retarded 


September  13,  1954,  marked  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  first  complete  academic  year 
in  the  new  Ransom  A.  Greene  building 
for  the  blind  at  the  Walter  E.  Fernald 
State  School.  This  $1,800,000  unit  will 
attempt  for  the  first  time  anywhere  in 
this  country  the  treatment,  instruction, 
care  and  training  of  large  groups  of  re¬ 
tarded  blind  children.  Named  for  Dr. 
Ransom  A.  Greene,  a  former  superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  school,  the  two-story 
modern  design  school  and  dormitory 
building  provides  for  approximately  250 
patients  with  complete  facilities  for 
their  physical  and  psychiatric  care,  edu¬ 
cation,  training  and  recreation. 


MALCOLM  J.  FARRELL,  M.D. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  Fern¬ 
ald  School  was  organized  107  years  ago 
as  a  part  of  the  then  Massachusetts 
School  for  the  Blind,  now  the  Perkins 
Institution  for  the  Blind.  It  was  the 
first  institution  in  this  country  for  men¬ 
tally  retarded  children.  Methods  in  the 
care,  education  and  training  of  the  re- 
tarded  were  pioneered  in  the  new  unit. 
About  1880  its  growth  was  such  that  it 
required  separation  from  the  parent  in¬ 
stitution  and  it  was  moved  to  Waltham, 
known  also  as  Waverly,  Mass. 

The  need  for  facilities  for  the  blind 
retarded  was  recognized  by  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Legislature  in  1945  when  it 
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directed  that  a  commission  be  formed 
to  investigate  and  study  the  advisability 
of  establishing  an  institution  for  the 
care  of  the  blind  feebleminded,  blind 
epileptic,  and  blind  feebleminded  epi¬ 
leptic  persons  of  the  Commonwealth.* 
This  commission  was  directed  to  make  a 
report  to  the  General  Court  on  the  re¬ 
sults  of  its  investigation,  to  make  recom¬ 
mendations,  and  to  draft  any  legislation 
necessary  to  carry  its  recommendations 
into  effect.  The  commission  on  which 
Dr.  Ransom  A.  Greene,  was  a  member, 
filed  a  report  in  January,  1946 ##  rec¬ 
ommending  among  other  things  that 
two  buildings  for  the  blind  retarded 
be  built  on  the  grounds  of  the  Walter 
E.  Fernald  State  School.  A  bill  was 
passed  by  the  legislature  and  signed  by 
the  governor  in  1946  authorizing  the 
preparation  of  plans  to  construct  a 
building.  Construction  was  actually 
started  in  November  1952  and  the  first 
patients  were  received  in  February  1954. 
In  addition  to  the  school  rooms  and 
dormitories  mentioned  above,  the  build¬ 
ing  also  includes  a  gymnasium,  swim¬ 
ming  pool,  beauty  shop,  barber  shop, 
cafeteria,  and  library.  Complete  pro¬ 
visions  have  been  made  in  the  library 
for  the  use  of  Talking  Books. 

*  Chap.  63,  Acts  of  1945,  Mass.  Legislature, 
Approved  July  23,  1945. 

**  Report  of  Special  Unpaid  Commission 
Relative  to  Blind  Feebleminded,  Blind  Epilep¬ 
tic,  and  Blind  Feebleminded  Epileptic  persons, 
Jan.  1946. 


Since  the  legal  limit  of  blindness  in 
Massachusetts  is  20/200  with  correction 
in  the  better  eye,  everything  has  been 
done  to  highlight  brightness  for  those 
with  limited  vision.  Occupational  ther¬ 
apy  shops  have  been  provided  where 
training  will  be  given  under  the  super¬ 
vision  of  registered  occupational  thera¬ 
pists.  One  of  the  few  concessions  to  the 
child’s  loss  of  sight  is  in  the  swimming 
pool.  Near  the  edge  of  the  pool  the 
deck  rises  slightly,  warning  the  swim¬ 
mer  that  he  is  nearing  the  water.  While 
the  facilities  of  the  pool  and  gymna¬ 
sium  will  be  made  available  to  others  in 
the  population,  swimming  is  particu¬ 
larly  helpful  for  blind  patients  in  that 
it  develops  self-confidence  and  improves 
co-ordination  which  is  so  important 
for  them.  Facilities  are  available  for 
psychotherapy,  both  individual  and 


group,  physiotherapy  and  treatment  of 
minor  accidents  and  sickness.  One  end 
of  the  swimming  pool  can  be  divided 
off  by  a  net  and  used  for  hydrotherapy 
of  victims  of  cerebral  palsy,  poliomye¬ 
litis,  and  other  neurological  conditions. 

Radiant  heat  is  tised  extensively 
throughout  the  building.  Bathing  fa¬ 
cilities  are  provided  so  that  an  individ¬ 
ual  or  pupils  from  an  entire  ward  may 
be  bathed  at  one  time.  Outside  the 
building  are  concrete  walks  suitable  for 
roller  skating  and  paved  with  cork  as¬ 
phalt.  Bordering  the  cork  asphalt  are 
three  feet  of  sand  to  warn  the  running 
child  that  he  will  bump  into  a  wire 
fence  if  he  does  not  stop. 

In  the  short  period  since  the  opening 
of  the  building,  during  which  we  had 
some  opportunity  to  acquaint  ourselves 
with  the  problems  which  might  be  pre¬ 
sented  in  the  education  and  training 
of  the  blind  retarded,  it  has  been  found 
advisable  to  carry  on  instruction  in¬ 
dividually  or  in  groups  of  two  or 
three  because  complete  rapport  between 
teacher  and  pupil  must  be  established 
before  actual  training  can  begin.  The 
children  are  first  observed  on  the  ward 
until  the  teacher  becomes  so  familiar 
to  the  child  that  she  no  longer  pre¬ 
sents  an  additional  threat  in  a  new  en¬ 
vironment.  Many  of  these  pupils  have 
been  neglected  or  over-protected  by 
their  parents. 


Also  many  have  been  constantly  ex¬ 
posed  to  educational  failure  and  have 
been  so  thwarted  and  humiliated  by 
their  environment  that  each  one  pre¬ 
sents  an  entirely  different  educational 
and  emotional  problem.  However,  in 
our  brief  experience  the  results  have 
been  startling.  Two  little  boys  are  al¬ 
ready  beginning  to  read  braille,  to  ac¬ 
quire  number  sense,  and  to  use  the  Per¬ 
kins  braider.  Some  children  and  adults 
have  completed  units  of  work  in  the 
occupational  therapy  classes.  Much  en¬ 
joyment  is  gained  through  individual 
music  lessons  and  group  singing.  The 
less  advanced  pupils  are  less  inhibited 
and  are  gaining  self-confidence  to  the 
point  where  appropriate  instruction  can 
be  undertaken. 

The  greatest  needs  of  the  blind  re¬ 
tarded  pupils  appear  to  be  in  the  area 
of  social  adjustment.  We  are  well  aware 
that  we  must  continue  in  an  experi¬ 
mental  frame  of  mind  since  we  have 
had  no  experience  to  guide  us  in  the 
education  and  training  of  large  groups 
of  blind  retarded. 

Just  as  107  years  ago  the  Common¬ 
wealth  of  Massachusetts  answered  the 
need  for  an  institution  for  retarded 
children  in  an  institution  for  the  blind, 
so  the  Commonwealth  today  has  an¬ 
swered  the  need  for  an  institution  to 
train  the  blind  retarded  in  an  institu¬ 
tion  for  the  retarded. 
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Thirty  years  ago  the  employment  pic¬ 
ture  for  the  blind  was  dim.  The  reha¬ 
bilitation  program  was  new,  and  its 
chief  function  was  counseling  or  guid¬ 
ance.  Professional  or  semi-professional 
work  and  business  pursuits  were  the 
favorite  occupations,  with  skilled  occu¬ 
pations,  agriculture  and  service  occupa¬ 
tions  represented  to  a  lesser  degree. 
From  the  Report  of  the  Interdepart¬ 
ment  Committee *  *  published  by  the 
State  of  California  in  1946,  it  can  be 
seen  that  between  1921  and  1933  there 
were  132  blind  people  rehabilitated,  56 
of  them  in  managerial  and  professional 
jobs.  Twenty-three  were  chiropractors, 
a  very  popular  occupation  of  the  blind 
at  that  time. 

Between  1934  and  1943  ##  there  were 
188  blind  people  rehabilitated,  and  be¬ 
tween  1944  and  1946  there  were  342 
helped.  The  blind  profited  -from  the 
war  years.  It  was  their  first  real  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  prove  their  ability.  After  the 
war  some  of  the  blind  had  to  change 
jobs,  due  to  circumstances,  but  they  did 
remain  employed.  The  gains  in  employ¬ 
ment  made  during  the  war  have  been 
held.  The  blind  today  can  look  forward 
with  considerable  hope  to  employment, 
whereas  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago 
there  was  little  opportunity. 

*  Report  of  the  Interdepartment  Committee 
on  Study  of  Problems  and  Sendees  to  the  Blind. 
Sacramento,  Calif.:  Assembly  of  the  State  of 
California,  1946,  p.  110. 

*  *  Ibid.,  p.  114. 


Method  and  Sample 

This  is  a  normative-survey  study  to 
determine  the  status  of  employment  of 
former  students  who  have  left  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  School  for  the  Blind  between 
1940  and  1951.  To  do  the  study  the 
writer  obtained  permission  from  the 
superintendent  to  use  confidential  files 
of  students  leaving  the  school  at  the  age 
of  16  or  over.  These  records  have  no  fol¬ 
low-up  information  filed. 

The  writer’s  first  intention  was  to 
send  questionnaires  to  former  students. 
Upon  learning  that  the  available  ad¬ 
dresses  would  not  produce  results,  it 
was  decided  to  procure  information  on 
former  pupils  from  Mr.  George  Fogarty, 
placement  officer  and  vocational  advisor 
of  the  California  School  for  the  Blind. 
He  comes  into  contact  with  these  peo¬ 
ple  through  conventions  and  visits  to 
their  homes. 

Additional  information  was  obtained 
from  the  industrial  workshops  for  the 
blind  in  California.  The  superintend¬ 
ents  of  these  shops  were  very  co-opera¬ 
tive  in  giving  information  on  former 
pupils  of  the  California  School  for  the 
Blind. 

The  hies  of  the  school  indicate  that 
during  the  twelve-year  period,  1940  to 
1951,  252  students  left  at  the  age  of  16 
or  over.  However,  the  whereabouts  of 
only  199  were  known  to  Mr.  Fogarty. 
Therefore,  there  were  53,  or  21  per 
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TABLE  1 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  OCCUPATIONS  OF  STUDENTS  LEAVING 
THE  CALIFORNIA  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND  BETWEEN  1940  AND  1  95  1 


Occupations 

Number  of 

Occupations 

Number  of 

Male  Blind 

Female  Blind 

Workers 

Workers 

Unemployed 

23 

Unemployed 

!7  (231) 

Housewife 

39 

Industrial  center 

12 

Industrial  center 

1 0 

Assembly  work 

12 

Assembly  work 

2 

Vending  stand 

7 

Vending  stand 

4 

Selling 

3 

Selling 

1 

Dark  room  2 

5 

Dark  room2 

2 

Professions 

8 

Professions 

3 

Musician 

3 

Clerk 

1 

Clerk 

3 

Self  employed 

<> 

Self  employed 

1 

Traveling  companion 

1 

Kitchen  help 

7 

Beggar 

1 

|  an  it  or 

2 

Domestic 

1 

Farm  hand 

1 

Braille  transcriber 

1 

Gardener 

2 

Waitress 

1 

Truck  driver3 

O 

College  student 

7 

Upholsterer 

1 

Quarry  worker 

1 

Tuner 

1 

Messenger 

1 

College  student 

1 1 

Total 

106 

Total 

93 

1  Six  receiving  pension  and  are  also  housewives. 

2  Refers  to  development  of  x-ray  films  in  hospitals. 

3  Regained  sight. 


cent,  of  the  students  unaccounted  for 
and  79  per  cent  were  accounted  for. 

In  Table  I  is  shown  the  break-down 
of  the  employment  picture  by  sex.  It  is 
distressing  to  note  that  21.7  per  cent  of 
the  boys  and  18.3  per  cent  of  the  girls 
are  unemployed.  In  a  somewhat  similar 
study  of  former  pupils  of  the  Michigan 
School  for  the  Blind,  Fitting*  found  27 
per  cent  unemployed.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  that  the  figure  for  these  two 
schools  do  not  vary  a  great  deal. 

Six  girls  were  tallied  in  both  the  un¬ 
employed  and  housewife  columns  in 
Table  I  because  they  were  receiving 
the  pension.  There  have  been  a  sub¬ 


mitting,  Edward,  “Rehabilitation  Status  of 
Former  Students  of  the  Michigan  School  for 
the  Blind,”  New  Outlook  for  the  Blind,  January 

!955>  P-  23- 


stantial  number  of  girls  who  have  be¬ 
come  housewives.  Of  the  93  girls  stud¬ 
ied,  39,  or  41.9  per  cent,  have  married, 
and  18  of  them  married  sighted  men. 

Twenty-two  students  are  employed  in 
industrial  centers,  which  is  a  subsidized 
means  of  employment.  The  vending 
stand,  which  is  also  government  spon¬ 
sored,  takes  care  of  11.  Together  these 
total  33,  or  16.6  per  cent  of  the  entire 
number  listed  in  Table  I. 

In  Table  II  college  students  are  con¬ 
sidered  as  unemployed.  Excluding 
housewives,  32.3  per  cent  of  the  girls  are 
employed.  If  employment  in  industrial 
centers  is  discounted,  the  figures  for  em¬ 
ployed  girls  becomes  21.5  per  cent. 
When  vending  stands  are  eliminated, 
17.2  per  cent  are  found  to  be  employed 
in  unsubsidized  occupations. 
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TABLE  II 


VOCATIONAL  STATUS  OF  FORMER  PUPILS 
EXPRESSED  IN  PERCENTAGES 


Male  and  Female 

Unemployedi  58  or  29.2  per  cent 

Employed  102  or  51.2  “ 

Housewife  39  or  19.6  “ 


Female 

24  or  25.8  per  cent 
30  or  32.3  “ 

39  or  4>-9  “ 


Male 

34  or  32.1  per  cent 
72  or  67.9  “ 


i  Includes  college  students.  They  are  not  now  earning  money  but  the  outlook  is  good  for 
those  who  graduate.  s  1 


Of  106  former  male  students  72,  or 
^7-9  Per  cent,  are  employed.  Twelve,  or 
11 -3  Per  cem>  ace  employed  in  indus¬ 
trial  centers  for  the  blind,  while  7,  or 
6.6  per  cent,  are  engaged  in  the  vending 
stand  program.  Thus  50  per  cent  are 
employed  in  unsubsidized  occupations. 

The  professions  account  for  11  peo¬ 
ple,  which  is  5.5  per  cent  of  the  total. 
This  compares  favorably  with  Chap¬ 
man*  who  states  that  with  sighted  peo¬ 
ple  the  percentage  is  7.0.  At  present 
there  are  18  others  going  to  college  who 
may  potentially  increase  those  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  professions. 

Table  III  shows  that  there  is  a  favor¬ 
able  comparison  between  the  standard¬ 
ized  percentages  for  sighted  workers 
and  the  percentages  brought  out  by  this 
study.  In  the  white  collar  group  the 
blind  are  behind  only  3.5  per  cent.  In 
the  skilled  worker  group,  the  blind  are 
behind  7.9  per  cent,  but  this  stands  to 
reason  because  the  skilled  trades  do  not 
lend  themselves  well  to  blind  workers. 
In  the  present  study  the  blind  surpassed 
the  average  by  7.4  per  cent  in  the  semi¬ 
skilled  trades,  and  by  4.0  per  cent  in 
the  unskilled  occupations. 

The  classification  of  occupations  and 
the  percentages  for  the  sighted  workers 
listed  in  Table  III  were  obtained  from 
Chapman.*  It  should  be  understood 
that  housewives  and  college  students 
are  not  included  in  Table  III. 

*  Chapman,  Paul  W.,  Occupational  Guid¬ 
ance,  Atlanta:  Turner  E.  Smith  &  Co.,  1943, 
p.  26. 


Table  IV  indicates  that  of  those  who 
entered  college  two-thirds  graduated, 
while  one-third  dropped  out  along  the 
way.  In  1948  a  study  was  made  of  1422 
students  at  the  University  of  California 
which  showed  that  877,  or  62.4  per  cent 
of  the  total  number  entering  the  Uni¬ 
versity  graduated.  Thus,  the  blind  col¬ 
lege  students  have  done  as  well  as  the 
sighted  in  terms  of  successfully  com¬ 
pleting  their  collegiate  studies.  This 
does  not  include  18  former  students  of 
the  California  School  for  the  Blind  who 
are  now  in  college. 

Somewhat  more  than  half  of  the 
blind  students  who  graduated  from  col¬ 
lege  entered  the  professions.  This  com-, 
pares  favorably  with  the  sighted.  In  a 
study  made  a  few  years  ago  the  Alumni 
Association  of  the  University  of  Cali-, 
fornia  found  that  42.2  per  cent  of  the 
graduates  entered  the  professions,  while 
the  next  largest  group,  25.3  per  cent, 
was  engaged  in  work  as  executives  and 
merchants  in  the  commercial  field. 
There  are  many  blind  and  sighted 
students  entering  college  who  fail  in 
their  ambition  to  enter  the  professions, 

CONCLUSIONS 

1.  Homemaking  is  the  most  popular 
occupation  of  girls  leaving  the  Califor¬ 
nia  School  for  the  Blind  between  1940 
and  1951.  Out  of  93,  39  married,  and  18 
of  them  married  sighted  men. 

2.  Since  so  many  girls  depend  on 
homemaking  in  adult  life,  instruction 
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TABLE  III 

A  COMPARISON  OF  OCCUPATIONS  OF  THE  BLIND  AND  THE  SIGHTED 


Number  Blind 

Percentage 

Percentage 

Difference 

Workers 

Blind  Workers 

Sighted  Workers 

WHITE  COLLAR 

Professional 

1 1 

Proprietary 

18 

Clerical 

4 

Musician 

3 

Messenger 

1 

Braille  transcriber 

l 

Total 

38 

37-3 

00 

d 

-3-5 

SKILLED  WORKERS 

Dark  room  1 

7 

Tuner 

1 

Upholsterer 

1 

Total 

9 

8.9 

l6.8 

-7-9 

SEMI-SKILLED  WORKERS 

Industrial  center 

1 1  3 

Truck  driver3 

2 

Assembly  work 

14 

Gardener 

0 

Travel  companion 

1 

Total 

3° 

29-3 

21-9 

+7-4 

UNSKILLED  WORKERS 

Industrial  center 

1 1  2 

Farm  hand 

1 

Beggar 

1 

Domestic 

l 

Waitress 

1 

Kitchen  helper 

7 

Janitor 

2 

Quarry  worker 

1 

Total 

25 

24-5 

20.5 

+4.0 

i  Refers  to  the  development  of  x-ray  films  in  hospitals. 

2)  Arbitrarily  half  of  those  employed  in  industrial  centers  for  the  blind  were  regarded  as 
semi-skilled  and  half  as  unskilled  workers. 

3  Regained  sight. 

TABLE  IV 

STATUS  OF  THOSE  ATTENDING  COLLEGE 
BETWEEN  I94O  AND  1  95  I 

Total  number  attending  college  .  28 

Number  of  graduates .  19 

Those  working  in  professional  jobs  ....  11 

Those  not  working  in  professional  jobs.  .  8 

Number  of  students  not  graduating  after 
entering  college  .  9 

in  this  field  should  be  emphasized  dur¬ 
ing  school  years. 

g.  Students  leaving  the  school  for  the 
blind  either  must  or  do  use  the  subsi¬ 
dized  programs  of  the  industrial  cen¬ 


ters  and  the  vending  stands.  It  would 
be  interesting  to  determine  if  they  use 
these  programs  as  a  last  resort. 

4.  The  darkroom  has  filled  many  va¬ 
cancies  for  the  totally  blind  as  has  the 
kitchen  for  the  partially  sighted.  One 
occupation  lends  itself  well  to  the  to¬ 
tally  blind,  while  the  other  is  good  for 
partially  sighted  boys. 

5.  Of  the  total  number  of  blind 
workers  listed  in  this  study,  5.5  per  cent 
are  in  the  professions,  such  as  teacher, 
lawyer,  and  field  worker.  This  compares 
favorably  with  7.0  per  cent  of  sighted 
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people.  When  the  classification  is  broad¬ 
ened  to  white  collar  workers,  the  per¬ 
centage  reaches  37.3  as  compared  to  40.8 
per  cent  for  the  sighted  workers. 

6.  Discounting  the  present  18  col¬ 
lege  students,  there  are  28  who  attended 
college  and  of  those,  two-thirds  grad¬ 
uated  while  one-third  dropped  out. 

7.  Of  the  19  who  attended  college, 
eleven  entered  the  professions,  and  eight 
did  not. 

8.  Farming  in  California  may  offer 
more  possibilities  than  the  blind  have 
used. 

9.  The  present  study  shows  that  only 
one  boy  who  left  the  California  School 
for  the  Blind  (between  1940  and  1951) 


was  employed  as  a  piano  tuner.  This 
may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  piano  tun¬ 
ing  is  not  taught  at  the  school.  Since 
piano  tuning  is  a  remunerative  occupa¬ 
tion  for  the  skilled  blind  individual,  its 
instruction  should  be  encouraged. 

10.  It  is  usually  believed  that  music 
is  made  more  use  of  than  is  shown  in 
this  study.  There  are  only  three  out 
of  the  entire  group  who  have  tised  it  as, 
an  occupation.  However,  many  more, 
no  doubt,  have  used  music  as  a  source 
to  supplement  their  income  or  as  an 
avocation. 

11.  It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  beg¬ 
ging  by  former  students  is  practically 
non-existent. 


Looking  for  Additional  Income? 

The  answer  is  LEATHERCRAFT! 

For  over  21  years  thousands  of  blind  men  and  women  and  scores  of  associations 
have  earned  a  considerable  amount  of  money  by  using  S.  k  S.  Leathercraft  projects 
as  an  income  producing  activity.  Leaders  in  the  field  acclaim  Leathercraft  as  the 
most  valuable  new  craft  added  to  the  program  of  the  blind  in  the  past  decade. 

For  the  same  period  we,  as  manufacturers  and  suppliers  of  leathercraft,  have  kept 
adding  new  items  continuously  to  help  build  and  develop  this  program.  At  the 
present  time  we  can  offer  over  250  different  articles  that  sell  well!  All  of  these  are 
illustrated  in  our  latest  general  catalogue.  Do  you  have  an  up  to  date  copy?  It’s  free 
for  the  asking. 

S.  &  S.  LEATHER  COMPANY 

Colchester,  Conn. 
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Science  Recordings  on  Tape 

The  following  is  a  communication  from  Thomas  A.  Benliam,  Professor  of  Physics 
and  Electronics,  Haverford  College,  conveying  information  about  the  first  science  re¬ 
cording  made  by  a  committee  set  up  for  that  purpose  last  year.  Professor  Benham  pre¬ 
sented  the  needs  for  such  recordings  in  “Science  for  the  Blind  in  Recordings,”  in  the 
October,  1954,  issue  of  the  New  Outlook.  The  committee  which  assumed  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  determining  the  need  for  such  material,  as  indicated  in  the  above-mentioned 
articles,  is  T.  A.  Benham,  Chairman;  William  B.  Mcllwaine;  Charles  Gallozzi. — Editor 


We  are  ready  to  announce  the  first 
book  on  tape  of  what  we  hope  will  be  a 
long  series  of  recorded  books. 

The  title  of  the  book  is  Essentials  of 
Electricity  for  Radio  and  Television, 
by  Slnrzberg  and  Osterheld,  copyright, 
1950.  McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.,  Inc.,  New 
York,  N.  Y.  The  book  requires  24  hours 
of  recorded  time  and  is  available  at  the 
present  time  on  either  twelve  two-hour 
reels  or  eight  three-hour  reels.  We  have 
not  been  able  to  decide  as  yet  whether 
we  should  use  the  longer  playing  time 
per  reel.  There  is  a  possibility  that  the 
listener  may  prefer  the  shorter  playing 
time.  After  we  have  received  reactions 
from  those  who  use  the  material,  per¬ 
haps  we  will  be  able  to  settle  on  one  or 
the  other.  The  speed  of  playing  is  3.75 
inches  per  second  on  seven-inch  reels, 
two-track  plastic  base  tape. 

The  book  has  been  revised  in  con¬ 
siderable  detail  wherever  it  was  thought 
that  the  text  in  ink  print  did  not  con¬ 
vey  the  meaning  to  a  listening  audience. 
Diagrams  and  figures  have  been  de¬ 
scribed  in  detail  with  much  care  given 
to  the  choice  of  words.  The  tape  is  ac¬ 
companied  by  a  braille  supplement  in 
which  many  diagrams  and  graphs  are 
reproduced  in  an  effort  to  give  the  list¬ 
ener  a  better  understanding  of  the 
spoken  word.  Every  figure  given  in  the 
braille  supplement  is  very  carefully  ex¬ 
plained  on  the  tape.  There  is  the  brief¬ 
est  summary  of  information  written  on 


the  braille  page  accompanying  the  fig¬ 
ure  to  help  the  reader  remember  certain 
details  associated  with  the  material.  The 
supplement  has  a  list  of  some  of  the 
technical  words  that  appear  in  the  text 
to  provide  a  better  understanding  of 
spelling.  The  definition  is  not  given  in 
this  first  attempt  because  of  the  feeling 
that  the  space  required  to  add  the  mean¬ 
ings  is  not  justified.  The  mathematical 
equations  that  are  thought  to  be  of  im¬ 
portance  and  of  particular  use  are  listed 
in  the  supplement  with  the  number  as¬ 
signed  by  the  authors  of  the  book  fol¬ 
lowing  the  equation.  It  is  hoped  that 
when  the  student  uses  the  supplement 
in  conjunction  with  the  tapes,  the  ma¬ 
terial  will  be  more  easily  understood. 

To  give  an  estimate  of  the  effort  that 
has  gone  into  the  preparation  of  this 
book,  about  400  man-hours  have  been 
expended.  There  are  over  too  pages  of 
hand-written  notes  to  explain  figures 
and  pictures.  The  braille  supplement 
has  been  prepared  on  brass  plates  so 
that  if  the  idea  is  practical,  the  ma¬ 
terial  can  be  used  for  other  purposes. 
It  is  hoped  that  the  manner  in  which 
we  have  prepared  the  diagrams  and 
graphs  will  make  it  possible  for  them 
to  be  used  in  connection  with  other 
books. 

Anyone  who  wishes  to  study  electron¬ 
ics  seriously  could  start  with  this  book. 
It  explains  fundamental  concepts  very 
clearly  and  thoroughly.  The  mathemat- 
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ics  are  not  difficult;  simple  algebra  is  all 
that  is  necessary.  There  are  numerous 
examples.  At  the  end  of  each  chapter 
there  is  a  group  of  questions  that  aids 
in  establishing  the  degree  of  under¬ 
standing  of  the  material  covered.  There 
is  also  a  good  group  of  problems  at  the 
end  of  each  chapter  with  answers  to 
many  of  them. 

The  book  covers  circuits  not  includ¬ 
ing  vacuum  tubes.  Resistance,  impe¬ 
dance,  reactance,  power  relations  are 
treated  rather  completely  for  a  begin¬ 
ning  text.  Resonance,  filters,  bridge  cir¬ 
cuits,  etc.,  are  given  considerable  atten¬ 
tion.  We  feel  that  this  book  will  serve  as 
an  excellent  introduction  to  the  type 
of  circuits  that  are  used  in  radio,  tele¬ 


vision,  and  in  electronics  in  general. 
It  is  our  plan  to  prepare  a  second  vol¬ 
ume  that  would  apply  these  principles 
to  vacuum  tube  applications. 

The  taped  copy  with  braille  supple¬ 
ment  will  be  sent  to  any  blind  person 
requesting  it.  The  person  receiving  the 
material  will  be  expected  to  return  the 
tape  when  finished  with  it.  We  have  fa¬ 
cilities  for  copying  the  tape  so  that  the 
user  need  not  worry  about  spoiling  it. 
Of  course,  it  would  be  desirable  to  get 
it  back  intact.  However,  since  the  tape 
is  worth  about  $35.00  we  would  have 
to  get  it  back  so  as  to  be  able  to  use  it 
again.  Send  requests  to  T.  A.  Benham, 
Haverford  College,  Haverford,  Penn¬ 
sylvania. 
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The  Blinded  Veteran  in  the  United  States 

A.  B.  C.  KNUDSON,  M.D. 


First,  though  we  have  a  very  extensive 
program  of  medical  and  vocational  re¬ 
habilitation  of  blinded  veterans,  we 
have  made  a  very  strenuous  effort  to 
avoid  gathering  blind  people  in  groups 
into  any  one  trade  or  profession.  Hav¬ 
ing  passed  through  an  era  in  this  coun¬ 
try  when  blind  piano  tuners,  mattress 
makers,  basket  weavers,  and  telephone 
operators  were  in  a  status  amounting  to 
a  caste,  it  has  been  our  plan  to  give 
blinded  veterans  first  a  basic  capabil¬ 
ity  in  common  skills,  and  then  if  pos¬ 
sible  to  introduce  them  to  whatever 
special  training  is  suitable  to  their  in¬ 
dividual  capabilities. 

This  training  in  common  skills  we 
have  regarded  as  therapy.  It  has  been 
carried  on  by  government  hospitals,  at 
first  the  Army  and  Navy  hospitals  and 
more  recently  Veterans  Administration 
hospitals.  In  this  program  particular  at¬ 
tention  has  been  devoted  to  mobility 
skills  and  mental  hygiene.  This  therapy 
is  covered  more  satisfactorily  in  a  re¬ 
cent  documentary  film  entitled  “The 
Long  Cane.” 

The  basic  medical  rehabilitation 
shown  in  this  film  is  accomplished  dur¬ 
ing  approximately  four  months  before 
the  blinded  veteran  leaves  the  hospital. 
While  it  is  in  progress,  a  study  is  un¬ 
dertaken  of  the  individual  capabilities 
of  the  blinded  veteran  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  vocational  possibilities,  with  a 
view  to  his  going  on  to  institutional  or 
on-the-job  training  as  a  part  of  the  see- 


Reprinted  from  the  British  Journal  of  Physi¬ 
cal  Medicine.  November,  1954. 


ing  community,  preferably  with  seeing 
groups  with  whom  he  has  something  in 
common  other  than  blindness. 

Although  the  latter  phase  of  his  re¬ 
habilitation  (which  occurs  after  he 
leaves  the  hospital)  is  under  the  super¬ 
vision  of  a  branch  of  the  Veterans  Ad¬ 
ministration,  known  as  Vocational  Re¬ 
habilitation  and  Education,  and  al¬ 
though  it  is  paid  for  by  the  government, 
the  actual  training  is  given  by  a  large 
number  of  civilian  educational  and  vo¬ 
cational  organizations,  many  of  which 
are  for  the  seeing.  A  very  considerable 
number  of  our  blinded  veterans  have 
completed  college  and  university  courses 
since  blindness  on  this  basis. 

In  a  list  of  employed  veterans  with¬ 
out  any  useful  sight  I  find  the  first  20 
have  the  following  job  titles:  radio  re¬ 
pairmen;  operator  of  small  country 
store;  owner  and  operator  of  soft  drink 
business;  political  campaign  manager; 
concert  singer;  sculptor  of  toy  wooden 
animals;  sales  clerk  in  liquor  business; 
x-ray  darkroom  technician;  county 
judge;  rehabilitation  instructor;  farmer; 
inspector  of  ceramics;  rehabilitation 
counselor;  news-stand  operator;  mas¬ 
seur;  information  clerk;  laborer;  chickem 
farmer;  automobile  salesman;  rancher- 

Among  the  entire  group  of  2,000,. 
however,  we  have  only  one  who  chose 
to  qualify  as  a  physical  therapist.  Im 
this  connection,  I  would  like  to  point 
out  that  this  is  a  higher  percentage  of 
physical  therapists  than  would  be  found 
among  2,000  people  of  our  general  pop¬ 
ulation. 

Actually,  though  we  are  aware  that  a 
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blind  person  can  perform  some  of  the 
skills  of  physical  therapy,  we  have  not 
thought  it  an  especially  suitable  pro¬ 
fession  for  a  blind  person  in  the  same 
way  that  salesmenship,  or  darkroom 
x-ray  techniques  are.  It  has  been  our  ex¬ 
perience  through  our  system  of  natural 
selection  of  occupations  that  physical 
therapy  is  one  which  requires  unusual 
efforts  on  the  part  of  the  blind  person 
and  at  the  same  time  rather  more  con¬ 
cessions  on  the  part  of  the  profession 
itself  in  the  way  of  special  assistance 
from  seeing  persons  working  on  the 
same  treatment  team. 

The  totally  blinded  individual  would 
of  necessity  have  to  rely  on  sighted  as¬ 
sistance  or  defer  to  a  sighted  therapist 
in  certain  phases  of  the  program.  Some 
of  these  factors  include:  changes  in  skin 
color  appearing  as  disease  symptoms  or 
signs  or  resulting  from  certain  types  of 
physical  therapy  treatment;  use  of 
equipment  having  dial  or  temperature 
controls  which  cannot  be  adapted  to 
braille  letters  or  numbers;  inability  to 
observe  and  determine  visually,  reaction 
to  treatment  during  actual  treatment 
application. 

Though  it  is  granted  that  many  of 
the  techniques  of  physical  therapy  may 
be  accomplished  by  a  blind  person,  the 
fact  remains  that  we  cannot  assign  him 
to  a  unit  where  he  must  work  by  him¬ 
self  and  expect  him  to  meet  all  stand¬ 
ards  of  treatment  as  it  would  be  accom¬ 
plished  by  a  seeing  therapist.  Of  course 
there  are  few  occupations  where  such 
concessions  are  not  needed  by  the  blind 
and  I  have  no  doubt  from  what  I  know 
of  the  physical  therapy  program  in  Brit¬ 
ain  that  we  may  have  underestimated 
the  possibilities  of  physical  therapy  for 
the  blind. 

It  is  always  of  interest  when  two  cul¬ 
tures  so  similar  as  that  of  Britain  and 
America  develop  different  views  on  the 
same  subject.  I  know  that  one  of  the  dis¬ 
advantages  of  our  program  for  blinded 


veterans  is  that  it  tends  to  favor  men 
with  somewhat  more  than  their  share 
of  initiative,  and  our  respect  for  indi¬ 
vidual  choices  seems  to  be  a  handicap 
at  times  to  me  who  seem  to  wish  for 
a  more  authoritarian  approach.  More¬ 
over,  employers  still  have  a  great  way 
to  go  in  accepting  the  blind  as  workers, 
which  puts  at  a  disadvantage  sensitive 
individuals  who  have  no  zeal  for  edu¬ 
cating  the  uninitiated  with  regard  to 
blindness. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  believe  that 
most  blinded  veterans  are  peculiarly 
fitted  to  open  up  new  paths  for  other 
blind  people  by  their  successful  per¬ 
formance.  Knowing  how  they  felt  about 
blindness  before  losing  their  sight,  after 
some  experience  with  blindness,  blinded 
veterans  are  able  to  put  themselves  in 
the  employer’s  position  more  effectively, 
and  also  help  him  to  distinguish  be¬ 
tween  what  is  honest  concern  for  the 
efficiency  of  his  organization  and  what 
is  age-old  superstitious  uneasiness  over 
being  near  a  blind  person. 

I  would  like  to  say  in  closing  that 
we  have  great  respect  for  the  accom¬ 
plishments  of  the  British  war  blind 
programs.  Though  we  have  had  few 
opportunities  to  consult  Sir  Ian  Fraser 
of  St.  Dunstan’s,  members  of  our  staff 
have  had  a  number  of  conversations 
with  Col.  Edward  Baker  of  the  Cana¬ 
dian  National  Institute  for  the  Blind.  I 
know  that  both  organizations  have  re¬ 
gard  for  individual  differences  in  their 
basic  philosophy  just  as  we  do.  I  am 
told  by  a  member  of  my  staff  that  Sir 
fan  once  from  memory  gave  a  list  of  50 
occupations  engaged  in  by  blinded  vet¬ 
erans.  There  should  be  no  reason  why 
any  good  way  of  doing  things  should 
not  cross  the  Atlantic  in  either  direc¬ 
tion.  It  may  be  that  your  forthcoming 
issue  of  the  British  Journal  of  Physical 
Medicine  will  convince  us  that  we 
should  have  special  training  for  blind 
physical  therapists.  We  are  presently  en- 
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gaged  in  a  long-term  study  of  the  ef¬ 
fects  of  our  rehabilitation  methods  with 
the  war  blinded  with  a  view  to  alter¬ 
ing  those  practices  which  have  not  been 
effective. 

Blinded  Veteran  is 
Popular  Bookbinder 

Lawrence  L.  Peets  of  West  Arlington, 
Vt.,  a  blinded  New  England  veteran 
who  has  learned  how  to  repair  and  bind 
books  by  sense  of  touch,  has  become  one 
of  the  most  sought-after  bookbinders  in 
the  eastern  part  of  the  United  States. 

The  42-year  old  veteran  worked  as  a 
carpenter  before  World  War  II.  After 
losing  his  sight,  he  decided  to  turn  to 
bookbinding,  taking  his  training  at 
home  under  Public  Law  16. 

Today,  his  services  are  much  in  de¬ 
mand  by  writers,  artists,  schools,  col¬ 
leges,  municipal  governments,  business 
organizations,  and  others. 

He  has  bound  and  repaired  books  for 
well  known  authors  and  artists,  and  has 
been  called  on  to  bind  and  restore  rare 
volumes  in  the  libraries  of  a  number  of 
large  eastern  universities. 

Peets  frequently  receives  old  town 
and  municipal  records  to  be  restored 
and  bound.  Further,  business  firms  all 
along  the  eastern  coast  of  America  have 
sent  in  orders  for  bookbinding. 

Born  in  Granville,  N.  Y.,  Peets 
opened  his  own  carpentry  shop  there 
after  graduating  from  high  school.  He 
joined  the  Army  in  1942  as  a  medical 
corpsman  attached  to  the  101st  Air¬ 
borne  Division  in  the  ETO.  He  was 
wounded  once,  but  returned  to  duty. 

Then  in  the  fall  of  1944,  a  land  mine 
exploded  in  his  face.  He  lost  his  left 


eye,  the  hearing  in  his  left  ear,  and  suf¬ 
fered  severe  wounds  on  his  face  and 
hands.  But  he  could  still  use  his  right 
eye. 

Back  in  civilian  life  in  December 
1945  he  took  a  job  in  a  New  England 
woodworking  mill.  Two  years  later, 
when  he  was  operating  a  power  saw, 
a  small  piece  of  wood  flew  back  into  his 
right  eye,  completely  blinding  him. 

Peets  applied  to  the  VA  for  voca¬ 
tional  rehabilitation.  Testing  showed 
his  interest  in  literature  and  his  me¬ 
chanical  aptitude.  Bookbinding  com¬ 
bined  both.  He  decided  to  train  for  it, 
even  though  it  is  considered  a  difficult 
occupation  for  sighted  people. 

Arrangements  were  made  for  a 
teacher  to  visit  him  at  home.  Alto¬ 
gether,  Peets  had  three  instructors — 
one  who  visited  him  weekly  from  New 
York  City;  a  bookbinder  from  a  large 
printing  shop  who  commuted  from 
Barre,  Vt.,  and  the  chief  bookbinder  of 
Dartmouth  College. 

While  learning  bookbinding  by 
touch,  Peets  also  put  his  carpentry 
skills  to  good  use,  rebuilding  his  gar¬ 
age  into  a  complete  bookbinding  shop. 
Here  he  had  the  help  of  his  wife,. 
Marion. 

Peets  finished  his  training  in  1953. 
From  then  on,  his  business  has  been 
steadily  increasing.  Today  he  can  re¬ 
pair  practically  any  type  of  book,  re¬ 
gardless  of  its  condition,  and  has  fixed 
some  considered  hopeless. 

For  binding,  Peets  uses  linens,  plas¬ 
tics,  and  leather.  He  has  also  learned 
to  tool  titles  and  authors"  names  into- 
the  bindings,  using  his  fingers  to  de¬ 
termine  spacing  and  size.  “I  may  not  be 
able  to  see,”  Peets  says,  “but  as  long  as; 
I  can  make  a  living,  I’m  certainly  not 
handicapped.” 

— From  BVA  Bulletin 
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A  PORTABLE  EXHIBIT  KIT 


There  has  been  repeated  expression  of 
a  demand  for  a  portable  exhibit  for 
use  by  local  and  state  agencies  in  dress¬ 
ing  up  presentations  of  programs  to 
public  gatherings.  In  summary,  this  ex¬ 
hibit  was  desired  to  incorporate  the 
following: 

1.  Light  weight 

2.  Easy  portability 

3.  Easy  set-up  and  take-down 

4.  Striking  and  professional  design 

5.  Very  low  cost 

It  was  found  that,  even  in  quantities, 
such  an  exhibit  if  built  by  professional 
display  houses,  could  not  meet  the  fifth 
requirement — that  of  low  cost.  It  was 
found,  too,  that  the  fourth  requirement 
could  not  usually  be  met  by  home  con¬ 
structed  exhibits.  A  happy  compromise 


has  been  evolved,  as  illustrated  above. 
Your  agency  name,  and  any  other  let¬ 
tering,  would  be  substituted  for  those 
shown  in  this  picture. 

The  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind  has  had  designed  by  Displayers, 
Inc.,  this  very  striking  unit  which  can 
readily  be  built  with  local  resources. 
Detailed  working  blueprints  and  in¬ 
structions  are  included  in  a  kit  which 
has  also  the  necessary  professional  art 
work  to  eliminate  the  homemade  look. 
This  comprises  a  blown  up  photograph, 
two  feet  square,  with  a  silk  screened 
legend  in  red,  mounted  on  masonite. 
The  agency  name  can  be  neatly  printed 
by  using  commercially  available  cut-out 
letters.  Illumination  can  be  incorpo¬ 
rated  or  omitted. 

The  exhibit  folds  to  a  package  about 
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3  ^eet  by  2  feet  by  1  foot,  and  opens  to 
6  feet  wide,  3  feet  high,  and  about  2 
ieet  deep.  The  perforated  side  panels, 
and  the  slant  top  table,  offer  easy  an¬ 
choring  of  devices  as  well  as  literature. 

If  50  orders  are  received,  the  cost  of 
an  individual  kit  including  a  photo¬ 
graph  of  a  completed  unit,  will  be 
$33.00,  F.O.B.  Kingston,  N.  Y.  Send  res¬ 
ervation  to  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind. 


BOOK  REVIEWS 


As  I  Saiu  It  by  Robert  B.  Irwin.  The  Amer¬ 
ican  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  1955.  205 
pages.  $2.50.  Reviewed  by  Lucy  Arm- 
istead  Goldthwaite. 

Upon  his  retirement  in  1950,  Dr.  Ir¬ 
win  with  characteristic  energy  had  un¬ 
dertaken  his  long  cherished  plan  of 
writing  a  history  of  work  for  the  blind 
which  was  to  have  covered  the  last  fifty 
years.  No  one  could  have  been  better 
equipped  for  this  task  as  he  had  taken 
a  leading  part  in  almost  every  phase  of 
it. 

Unfortunately,  he  lived  to  complete 
only  these  ten  chapters  which  form  the 
slender  and  attractive  volume,  As  I  Saw 
It,  published  by  the  American  Founda¬ 
tion  for  the  Blind  to  honor  his  memory 
and  to  preserve  in  permanent  form  these 
first  pages  of  his  proposed  history. 

Dr.  Irwin  had  planned  to  call  his 
book  Fifty  Years  of  Progress.  A  change 
of  title  for  this  small  volume  was  ob¬ 
vious  and  by  some  happy  inspiration  it 
was  called  As  I  Saw  It.  Happy,  because 
we  who  knew  him  thought  of  him  al 
ways  as  literally  seeing  life,  not  as  one 
with  a  visual  handicap. 

The  book  opens  with  an  admirable 
Foreword  by  Major  M.  C.  Migel  who 
as  president  of  the  American  Founda¬ 
tion  for  the  Blind  for  over  two  decades 


had  been  closely  associated  with  Dr.  Ir¬ 
win  throughout  these  eventful  years. 
The  chapters  which  follow  are:  The 
War  of  the  Dots;  Progress  in  Braille 
Embossing  since  1900;  Libraries  for  the 
Blind;  T  he  Talking  Book;  Periodicals 
lor  the  Blind;  Education  of  the  Blind; 
Earning  a  Living  without  Benefit  of 
Sight;  The  Importance  of  Power  to 
Move  about  at  Will;  The  Fight  for  So¬ 
cial  Security;  and  The  American  Foun¬ 
dation  for  the  Blind. 

Before  becoming  the  executive  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Foundation,  Dr.  Irwin  had 
served  as  director  of  research  and  edu¬ 
cation  and  his  aptitude  for  historical 
research  is  in  evidence  throughout  these 
pages.  Take,  for  example,  the  chapter 
on  the  war  of  the  dots.  No  more  pains¬ 
taking  and  detailed  account  of  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  uniform  type  has  ever, 
so  far  as  this  reviewer  knows,  been  writ¬ 
ten. 

In  each  chapter  the  complete  histori¬ 
cal  background  of  the  subject  is  pre¬ 
sented  and  then  its  subsequent  progress 
is  recorded,  step  by  step.  In  the  phases 
of  work  which  it  covers,  this  book 
should  prove  a  valuable  reference  took 

Being  first  an  educator,  Dr.  Irwin 
realized  keenly  the  inestimable  value  of 
reading  for  the  blind  and  the  lack  of 
literature  available  to  them.  It  was  as 
if  the  story  found  somewhere  in  Reve¬ 
lation  of  the  angel  who  came  to  dispel 
the  spirits  of  darkness  with  a  rainbow 
on  his  head  and  a  book  in  his  hand  had 
been  told  to  him  early  in  life  and  had 
remained  with  him  always.  His  unre¬ 
mitting  efforts  and  his  notable  achieve¬ 
ments  in  providing  more  reading  for  the 
blind  may  be  traced  in  the  first  four 
chapters  of  his  book. 

As  I  Saxo  It  has  been  edited  with  care. 
Each  chapter  is  preceded  by  a  brief  edi¬ 
torial  comment  and  changes  which  have 
taken  place  since  the  author's  death 
have  been  noted. 

1  his  volume,  with  a  note  of  elegance 
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in  its  specially  designed  title  page  and 
in  its  general  format,  is  a  most  appro¬ 
priate  memorial  to  Robert  B.  Irwin, 
the  man  of  whom  one  of  his  fellow 
workers  has  so  trnly  written:  “Of  all 
the  great  teachers  of  the  blind,  none  has 
more  brightly  illuminated  their  path¬ 
way,  none  has  more  richly  endowed 
their  spirit,  none  has  more  ardently 
championed  their  right  to  a  fuller  and 
better  life  and  an  equal  share  in  life’s 
opportunities.” 

Fitting,  Edward  A.  Evaluation  of  Adjust¬ 
ment  to  Blindness.  New  York:  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind.  Research  Se¬ 
ries,  No.  2,  1954.  $1.00.  Reviewed  by  Lee 
Myerson,  Ph.D. 

This  well-reported  study  by  Mr.  Fit¬ 
ting,  Chief  of  Rehabilitation  Services 
for  the  Blind  in  Michigan,  is  one  of  the 
first  fruits  of  the  Research  Fellowship 
Program  of  the  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind.  Like  other  first  fruits,  it 
is  perhaps  a  little  unripe  and  not  fully 
developed.  Nevertheless,  if  subsequent 
research  fellows  exert  a  similar  degree 
of  diligent  effort  and  reach  a  similar 
level  of  solid  achievement,  it  is  clear 
that  the  AFB  Research  Program  will  be 
one  of  the  most  vital  contemporary 
forces  in  improving  the  psychological 
guidances  of  the  blind. 

Mr.  Fitting’s  problem  was  to  de¬ 
velop  an  objective  instrument  for  eval¬ 
uating  the  adjustment  of  adults  to 
blindness.  Inasmuch  as  there  are  pres¬ 
ently  satisfactory  methods  for  evaluat¬ 
ing  functional  skills  and  social  com¬ 
petence,  he  concentrated  on  developing 
a  reliable  and  valid  scale  for  the  meas¬ 
urement  of  psychological  adjustment. 

Psychological  adjustment  was  differ¬ 
entiated  into  six  main  areas:  Morale; 
Attitude  toward  Sighted  People;  Out¬ 
look  on  Blindness;  Family  Relation¬ 
ships;  Attitude  toward  Training;  and 
Occupational  Outlook.  The  measure¬ 


ment  scale  was  set  up  by  constructing 
statements  about  these  areas  to  which 
blind  adolescents  and  adults  were  asked 
to  indicate  agreement  or  disagreement; 
e.g.,  “It  is  only  natural  for  blind  peo¬ 
ple  to  do  an  awful  lot  of  day-dreaming.” 

A  90-item  scale  was  reduced,  after 
preliminary  try-out  and  item  analysis, 
to  the  42  statements  which  appeared 
to  be  most  discriminating  between  good 
and  poor  adjustment.  This  42-item  scale 
was  then  administered  to  90  white  and 
63  Negro  subjects  in  nine  selected  ad¬ 
justment  centers  for  the  blind.  More 
than  half  of  the  total  number  of  sub¬ 
jects,  however,  were  obtained  in  North 
Carolina  and  Alabama. 

Split-half  reliability  of  the  scale  for 
these  subjects,  corrected  by  the  Apear- 
man-Brown  prophecy,  was  a  satisfactory 

•9’ 

The  validity  of  the  scale  was  ap¬ 
proached  by  asking  the  instructors  at  the 
adjustment  centers  to  rate  their  clients, 
on  a  five  point  scale,  for  each  oi  the 
six  main  areas  of  psychological  adjust¬ 
ment.  Ratings  of  the  different  instruc¬ 
tors  were  not  consistent,  however,  and 
some  evidence  was  reported  that  they 
did  not  differentiate  between  psycho¬ 
logical  adjustment  and  functional  skills. 
The  correlation  between  adjustment 
score  obtained  from  the  questionnaire 
and  the  adjustment  rating  given  by  the 
judges  was  only  .34  for  the  white  sub¬ 
jects  and  .22  for  the  Negro  subjects. 
These  coefficients  were  improved  some¬ 
what  when  only  the  data  of  clients  and 
instructors  from  North  Carolina  were 
used.  It  cannot  be  considered,  however, 
that  validity  of  the  scale  in  terms  of 
agreement  with  an  independent  exter¬ 
nal  criterion  has  been  demonstrated. 
Further  research  will  be  necessary  to 
determine  whether  the  evaluation  scale 
actually  measures  adjustment  or 
whether  it  is  confused  with  other  varia¬ 
bles. 

A  major  contribution  of  this  study,  as 
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JYI.  Robert  Barnett  points  out  in  the 
Foreword,  is  the  honest,  detailed  and 
straightforward  fashion  in  which  Mr. 
Fitting  has  reported  his  work.  “If  there 
are  weaknesses  in  the  procedure  or  in 
the  scale  itself,  they  are  out  in  the  open, 
subject  to  correction.’’  T  his  is  a  great 
advance  over  some  previous  psychologi¬ 
cal  work  on  problems  of  blindness  that 
has  been  done. 

Some  apparent  weaknesses  of  the  re¬ 
search  may  be  mentioned: 

1.  Although  Mr.  Fitting  offers  some 
excellent  operational  definitions  of  what 
he  means  by  adjustment,  it  is  not  clear 
that  his  questionnaire  procedures  per¬ 
mitted  him  to  measure  it.  A  forced  “yes 
or  no’’  answer  to  blunt,  empirically  de¬ 
rived  statements  which  may  have  differ¬ 
ent  meanings  to  different  individuals  is 
not  one  ol  the  most  sensitive  ways  of 
evaluating  personality. 

2.  The  measurement  of  adjustment 
was  indirect.  It  was  assumed  that  the 
personal  life  adjustment  of  a  blind  per¬ 
son  could  be  determined  by  evaluating 
his  attitudes  toward  problems  of  blind¬ 
ness.  This  is  a  hazardous  procedure.  For 
example,  it  is  conceivable  that  a  person 
who  gives  an  affirmative  answer  to  the 
following  statement  may  be  both  well 
adjusted  and  well  oriented  to  reality: 
“One  trouble  with  many  families  is  that 
they  expect  too  much  from  the  blind 
person.” 

It  is  common  knowledge  that  blind¬ 
ness  presents  an  ambiguous  stimulus  to 
others.  Families  may  easily  expect  too 
much  or  too  little  or  to  fluctuate  incon¬ 
sistently  between  one  and  the  other.  It 
can  not  be  clear,  therefore,  whether  a 
client  who  replies  to  the  question  in  the 
affirmative  is  maladjusted  as  a  person  or 
whether  he  is  accurately  reporting  a  dif¬ 
ficult  condition  under  which  he  lives. 

If  it  is  determined,  from  other  evidence, 
that  the  person  is  poorly  adjusted  the 
meaning  of  his  answer  will  still  be  ob¬ 


scure.  Is  he  poorly  adjusted  because  of 
his  attitude  or  because  his  home  situa¬ 
tion  is  such  that  too  much  actually  is 
expected  ol  him?  Maladjustment  of  the 
seeing  toward  blindness  and  the  blind 
is  not  uncommon.  Some  of  Mr.  Fitting’s 
data  indicate  that  all  of  his  subjects 
were  adjusted  but  adjusted  to  different 
conditions  of  life. 

3.  I  he  rationale  for  determining 
whether  an  affirmative  or  a  negative  re¬ 
sponse  is  in  the  direction  of  adjustment 
is  not  always  clear.  For  example,  a  “no” 
answer  was  considered  adjustive  for  the 
following  item:  “With  proper  training 
a  blind  person  can  do  just  about  any¬ 
thing  a  sighted  person  can  do.”  How¬ 
ever,  the  well  adjusted  blind  person  is 
simultaneously  expected  to  agree  that 
“A  blind  person  must  accept  the  fact 
that  there  are  many  jobs  he  simply  can¬ 
not  do”  and  to  disagree  with  the  state¬ 
ment  that  “A  blind  person  shouldn’t 
have  to  meet  the  same  standards  as 
others.”  This  is  a  logically  impossible 
task  if  the  answers  cannot  be  elaborated 
by  the  client. 

4.  The  heart  of  the  investigation  rests 
upon  the  value  judgments  of  the  indi¬ 
viduals  who  determined  whether  agree¬ 
ment  or  disagreement  with  a  statement 
was  to  be  considered  adjustive.  At  no 
point,  however,  is  there  any  informa¬ 
tion  about  the  attitudes  of  these  judges! 
It  is  notorious  that  different  rehabilita¬ 
tion  workers  have  strikingly  different 
ideas  about  what  constitutes  adjust¬ 
ment.  For  some,  the  self  effacing,  sub¬ 
missive  blind  person  is  the  idea;  others 
strive  to  promote  a  “healthy”  aggressive¬ 
ness;  while  some  belittle  the  entire  idea 
of  “adjustment”  as  being  neither  neces¬ 
sary  nor  desirable.  It  is  not  certain, 
therefore,  whether  the  evaluation  scale 
measured  the  adjustment  of  the  blind 
subjects  or  the  values  of  the  person  who 
did  the  judging. 

Despite  these  objections,  the  great 
value  of  Mr.  Fitting’s  study  should  not 
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be  minimized.  One  function  of  research 
is  to  stimulate  the  asking  of  further 
relevant  questions.  Mr.  Fitting’s  de¬ 
tailed  presentation  of  the  responses  to 
each  item  and  their  relationship  with 
other  variables  of  the  person  offers  suffi¬ 
cient  stimulating  and  provocative  ques¬ 
tions  to  promote  important  additional 
research  for  a  long  time  to  come. 


Current  Literature 


©  “Teaching  the  Blind  to  Weave,”  by 
Eileen  Bradford,  Handweaver  and 
Craftsman ,  Winter  1954-55.  This  illus¬ 
trated  article  describes  the  author’s  in¬ 
troduction  to  working  with  blind  per¬ 
sons,  and  how  she  developed  a  success¬ 
ful  method  for  teaching  them  weaving. 
She  gives  specific  suggestions  and  de¬ 
tailed  instructions. 

©  “The  Blind  Student  in  Secondary 
Education,”  by  Olive  Peck,  Bulletin  of 
the  National  Association  of  Secondary 
School  Principals,  January  1955.  T  he 
author  speaks  to  the  principal  who  faces 
his  first  experience  with  a  blind  pupil 
in  his  school.  The  article  has  three  sub¬ 
headings:  “A  Survey  of  School  Facilities 
for  the  Blind,”  “Your  Blind  Student 
Will  Need  Some  Special  Plelp,”  and 
“Program  Adjustments  for  your  Blind 
Student.” 

©  “Industry  Asks:  Are  Blind  Machin¬ 
ists  Safer?”  by  Dr.  Clifford  M.  Witcher, 
American  Machinist,  March  14,  1955. 
Editorial  note:  “Most  companies  em¬ 
ploying  the  blind  will  confirm  that  they 
are  not  only  safer,  but  more  reliable 
and  productive  than  the  average  sighted 
employee.  Despite  this  confirmation, 
many  potential  employers  of  the  blind 


need  considerable  convincing.  Here  we 
describe  a  training  program  for  machin¬ 
ists,  where  you  might  expect  more  than 
averaged  hazard,  that  was  100  per  cent 
accident-free,  plus  some  of  the  tools 
that  permit  accurate  work  by  touch.” 

O  Opportunities  for  the  Additionally 
Handicapped  Blind,  by  John  C.  Colli- 
gan,  Washington,  D.  C.,  Office  of  Voca¬ 
tional  Rehabilitation,  1954.  Rehabilita¬ 
tion  Service  Series  No.  292.  Describes 
work  being  done  in  Britain  to  help  the 
multiply-handicapped,  including  Con- 
dover  Hall,  a  residential  school  for  chil¬ 
dren  who  have  multiple  handicaps;  re¬ 
habilitation  centers  for  adult  newly 
blinded  and  blinded  war  veterans  with 
additional  handicaps;  and  the  problems 
of  the  deaf-blind. 

©  “Tin  Cups  and  Poodle  Dogs,”  by  M. 
Robert  Barnett,  Philanthropy,  Fall- 
Winter  1955.  The  article  carries  the 
sub-title:  “Many  organizations,  much 
money,  but  no  real  program,”  and  this 
concept  is  developed  by  the  author 
through  statistics  and  examples  of  exist¬ 
ing  conditions  and  situations.  On  this 
basis  he  presents  a  list  of  eight  specific 
projects  which  should  be  undertaken. 
Their  mention,  however,  does  not  mean 
that  something  in  these  directions  has 
not  already  been  done. 

©  “Enriched  Mathematics  for  the 
Blind,”  by  Mrs.  Frank  N.  Williams. 
The  International  Journal  for  the  Edu¬ 
cation  of  the  Blind,  March  1955.  A 
teacher  presents  her  philosophy  about 
teaching  blind  children,  in  general,  and 
about  mathematics  as  a  cultural  sub¬ 
ject,  specifically.  She  points  out  that 
our  modern  age  shows  a  greater  need 
for  a  thorougk  mastery  of  mathematics. 

©  “  ‘Facial  Vision’:  The  Perception  of 
Obstacles  Out  of  Doors  by  Blindfolded 
and  Blindfolded-Deafened  Subjects,”  by 
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Carol  H.  Ammons,  Philip  Worchel,  and 
Karl  M.  Dallenbach,  American  Journal 
of  Psychology,  October  1953.  This  is  the 
report  of  a  study  undertaken  to  deter¬ 
mine  whether  the  conclusions  of  the 
Cornell  studies,  conducted  indoors, 
could  be  duplicated  when  experiments 
were  conducted  outdoors  under  condi¬ 
tions  approximating  more  nearly 
everyday  situations  encountered  by  the 
blind;  and  whether  every  person  with 
normal  hearing,  blind  and  blindfolded 
alike,  can  acquire  the  ability  to  perceive 
obstacles.  Experiments  conducted  at 
Tulane  University  in  1947-48  resulted 
in  the  conclusion  that  audition  is  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  perception  of  obstacles. 
Blindfolded  subjects  possessing  normal 
or  near  normal  hearing  quickly  learned 
to  perceive  obstacles  in  these  experi¬ 
ments,  while  those  blindfolded  and 
deafened  varied  greatly  in  their  per¬ 
formances. 

©  “The  Phenomenal  Vertical  and  Hori¬ 
zontal  in  Blind  and  Sighted  Subjects,” 
by  M.  E.  Bitterman  and  P.  Worchel, 
American  Journal  of  Psychology,  No¬ 
vember  1953.  A  study  of  orientation  to 
the  vertical  and  horizontal  in  a  group 
of  blind  and  blindfolded  subjects.  All 
performed  well  in  upright  position,  but 
performance  of  both  groups  was  poorer 
when  body  was  tilted.  Less  disorienta¬ 
tion  was  shown  by  the  blind  subjects. 
Results  are  “interpreted  as  further  evi¬ 
dence  for  the  dominance  of  vision  in 
the  orientation  of  normal  individuals.” 

©  “But  I  Know  My  Baby’s  Beautiful,” 
by  Robert  C.  Goodman,  Collier's,  Feb¬ 
ruary  18,  1955.  A  human-interest  story 
of  Vonda  and  Tex  Ragsdale,  blind  par¬ 
ents  of  a  year-old  girl. 

©  “Freeing  the  Blind  from  Then- 


Bonds, ”  by  Sir  Clutha  Mackenzie, 
United  Nations  Review,  January  1955. 
The  author,  a  United  Nations  technical 
assistance  expert,  explains  how  the 
agency  serves  the  sightless.  He  reports 
particularly  on  the  year  he  just  spent  in 
Pakistan. 

©  “New  Vista  for  the  Blind,”  by  Gregor 
Ziemer,  Coronet,  February  1955.  De¬ 
scribes  the  development  of  the  raised 
line  drawing  board  by  Harry  Sewell, 
and  its  great  value  to  the  blind. 

©  Dark  Destiny  by  Edgar  E.  Daniels, 
New  York,  Vantage  Press,  Inc.,  1954. 
Written  by  a  practicing  psychoanalyst, 
this  is  a  psychological  novel  about  a 
blind  man  who  is  a  ruthless,  powerful 
figure  in  industry. 

©  The  well-known  Egyptian  writer  and 
educator,  Taha  Hussein,  has  a  chapter 
entitled  “The  Writer  in  the  World 
Today,”  included  in  the  book  The  Ar¬ 
tist  in  Modern  Society  published  by 
UNESCO.  This  volume  is  a  collection 
of  essays  and  statements  from  the  In¬ 
ternational  Conference  of  Artists  held 
in  Venice  in  1952. 

©  “Their  Eyes,  We’re  Told,  are  Brown,” 
by  Rita  Rogers  as  told  to  Gregor 
Ziemer,  Good  Housekeeping,  June  1955 
(on  the  stands  May  19).  This  article 
tells  in  first  person  style  the  story  of  the 
experience  of  a  blind  woman,  married 
to  a  blind  man,  who  brings  up  three 
sighted  youngsters,  who  are  now  8,  9, 
and  11.  It  tells  about  their  successful 
efforts  to  bring  up  their  children  in  a 
perfectly  normal  manner,  how  they 
were  taught  to  become  independent  cit¬ 
izens,  to  distinguish  right  from  wrong, 
to  play  and  to  adjust  to  various  situa¬ 
tions  in  a  normal  family  situation. 
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NEWS  BRIEFS 


O  The  initial  copy  of  the  first  Jewish 
)  prayer  book  ever  published  in  Hebrew 
and  English  braille  was  presented  on 
March  3  to  Dr.  David  M.  Katz,  blind 
New  York  psychiatrist  whose  concern 
for  the  spiritual  needs  of  the  Jewish 
blind  inspired  its  publication.  The  pre¬ 
sentation  was  made  by  Mrs.  Louis  Gins¬ 
berg,  chairman  of  the  project,  at  the 
national  headquarters  of  the  Jewish 
Braille  Institute  of  America  in  New 
York.  Publication  of  the  books,  in 
eleven  volumes,  has  been  made  possible 
by  the  contribution  of  funds  from  the 
|  affiliated  Sisterhoods  of  the  National 
Women’s  Leagues  of  the  United  Syna¬ 
gogue  of  America.  Full  sets  of  the  books 
will  be  presented  as  a  gift  to  each  blind 
person  who  requests  them. 

An  international  Hebrew  braille 
code  was  developed  four  years  ago 
when  the  [ewish  Braille  Institute  issued 
a  braille  edition  of  the  Hebrew  scrip¬ 
tures.  For  the  publication  of  the  prayer 
book,  a  simplified  Hebrew  braille 
alphabet  has  been  worked  out  so  that 
the  blind  may  learn  to  read  Hebrew 
more  readily  and  then  to  utilize  the 
prayer  book  to  follow  the  services. 

It  is  estimated  that  there  are  12,000 
Jewish  blind  in  the  United  States  eli¬ 
gible  for  the  services  of  the  Jewish 
Braille  Institute,  in  addition  to  the 
Jewish  blind  in  other  parts  of  the  world 
for  whom  services  are  also  performed 
by  the  Institute. 

O  Nearly  1,670  blind  vending  stand  op¬ 
erators  and  their  employees  earned  ap¬ 
proximately  $4.8  million  during  fiscal 
year  1954,  the  director  of  the  state-fed¬ 
eral  program  for  vocational  rehabili¬ 
tation  said  recently. 

Miss  Mary  E.  Switzer,  director  of  the 


U.  S.  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilita¬ 
tion  in  the  Department  of  Health,  Ed¬ 
ucation  and  Welfare,  said  these  are  the 
highest  net  earnings  ever  recorded  by 
the  blind  men  and  women  who  operate 
vending  stands  under  the  Randolph- 
Sheppard  and  state  laws. 

In  fiscal  year  1953  net  earnings  for 
these  businesses  were  approximately 
$4.5  million 

Gross  sales  in  1954  amounted  to 
nearly  $22  million,  compared  with  $20.6 
million  in  fiscal  year  1953.  This  year’s 
record  was  made  by  the  blind  operators 
with  the  aid  of  272  blind  and  629 
sighted  employees.  The  blind  operators 
averaged  $2,200  each.  Virtually  all  blind 
persons  in  the  vending  stand  program 
were  prepared  and  trained  by  their 
state  vocational  rehabilitation  agencies. 
— From  a  release  by  the  U.  S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Health,  Education  and  Wel¬ 
fare. 

O  Educational  Week  for  the  Blind  was 
observed  again  in  Philadelphia  as  in 
former  years,  during  the  week  of  March 
13.  Gimbels,  in  Philadelphia,  provided 
the  space  of  one  of  the  store’s  show  win¬ 
dows,  as  formerly,  for  an  attractive  ex¬ 
hibit  which  included  books  and  appli¬ 
ances  supplied  by  the  Free  Circulating 
Library  for  the  Blind. 

In  conjunction  with  the  special  week. 
Volunteer  Service  for  the  Blind,  Inc., 
paid  tribute  on  March  16  to  the  un¬ 
usual  services  of  a  group  of  braille  tran¬ 
scribers  who  have  been  transcribing 
books  for  periods  of  from  25  to  30  years. 
Scrolls  were  presented  to  the  honored 
guests  at  a  luncheon  served  on  the  oc¬ 
casion.  Donald  G.  Patterson,  Chief  of 
the  Division  for  the  Blind,  Library  of 
Congress,  addressed  the  150  volunteers 
and  their  friends. 

In  still  another  event  of  the  Educa¬ 
tional  Week  for  the  Blind,  Virginia- 
born  Miss  Genevieve  Caulfield,  of  Bang¬ 
kok,  Thailand,  received,  in  absentia,  a 
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much-deserved  award:  a  plaque  for  her 
“great  contribution  in  the  held  of  edu¬ 
cation  of  the  sightless”  in  Thailand. 
Miss  Caulfield,  blind  herself,  has  la¬ 
bored  almost  single-handed  for  17  years 
to  break  down  the  traditional  indiffer¬ 
ence  to  the  handicapped  in  that  coun¬ 
try.  She  has  demonstrated  remarkable 
success  in  her  efforts. 


Alton  G.  Kloss. 


O  Alton  G.  Kloss,  Superintendent  of 
the  Western  Pennsylvania  School  for 
Blind  Children,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  re¬ 
ceived  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Educa¬ 
tion  from  the  University  of  Pittsburgh 
on  February  4,  1955. 

A  graduate  of  Sharon  High  School 
and  Westminster  College,  Dr.  Kloss  was 
awarded  a  Master’s  Degree  in  Education 
from  the  University  of  Pittsburgh  in 
1943* 

His  doctoral  thesis,  “A  Plan  for  the 
Improvement  of  the  Educational  Pro¬ 
gram  and  Supporting  Facilities  of  the 
Western  Pennsylvania  School  for  Blind 
Children,”  includes  an  analysis  of  the 


school’s  past  operations  as  well  as  a  de¬ 
tailed  blueprint  of  its  future  activities. 

Dr.  Kloss  is  the  father  of  blind  twin 
sons  born  in  1949  at  Greenville,  Pa., 
where  he  served  as  director  of  admis¬ 
sions  and  placement  at  Thiel  College. 
Because  of  his  desire  to  help  solve  the 
educational  problems  of  his  own  sons  as 
well  as  the  problems  facing  other  blind 
children,  he  left  a  promising  career  in 
the  field  of  college  administration  to  de¬ 
vote  his  life  to  the  education  of  the 
blind.  He  came  to  the  Pittsburgh  school 
as  superintendent  in  1950. 


APPOINTMENTS 


0  E.  Emory  Ferebee  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  Deputy  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Vocational  Rehabilitation,  Oveta  Culp 
Hobby,  Secretary  of  the  U.  S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Health,  Education  and  Wel¬ 
fare,  has  announced. 

Mr.  kerebee  left  a  position  as  princi¬ 
pal  examiner  for  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  to  assist  Miss  Mary  E.  Switzer  in 
the  administration  of  the  expanded 
state-federal  program  of  vocational  re¬ 
habilitation  for  disabled  civilians.  He 
has  been  with  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
since  1944. 

Prior  to  that,  Mr.  Ferebee  had  served 
as  head  of  the  liaison  office  of  the  old 
War  Manpower  Commission  and  as 
deputy  chief  of  the  Rubber  and  Rubber 
Products  Branch  of  the  War  Produc¬ 
tion  Board. 

His  state  administrative  experience 
was  gained  as  chief  statistician  and  di¬ 
rector  of  allocations  and  statistics  for 
the  Illinois  Emergency  Relief  Commis¬ 
sion. 

Prior  to  entering  governmental  work, 
Mr.  Ferebee  was  assistant  professor  of 
business  administration  at  Washington 
and  Lee  University  at  Lexington,  Va., 
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for  two  years  and  professor  of  econom¬ 
ics  at  Iowa  State  Teachers  College, 
Cedar  Falls,  Iowa,  for  one  year. 

A  Virginian,  Mr.  Ferebee  received  his 
bachelor  of  science  degree  from  the 
University  of  Virginia  in  1924,  his  mas¬ 
ter  of  science  at  the  same  university  in 
1925,  and  was  awarded  a  degree  as  doc¬ 
tor  of  philosophy  at  the  University  of 
Chicago  in  1932. 


AROUND  THE  WORLD 


O  A  new  braille  printing  plant  is  now 
producing  text  books  for  the  blind 


population  of  the  entire  Island  of  For¬ 
mosa.  Formerly,  schools  for  the  blind  in 
Formosa  had  no  text  books  except  as 
students  made  them  for  themselves. 
Books  and  other  literature  are  now 
being  produced  in  quantity,  with  the 
government  furnishing  the  braille  pa¬ 
per. 

O  Construction  of  a  new  rehabilitation 
center  for  blind  women  at  the  Ebenezer 


School  for  the  Blind  in  Hong  Kong  is 
progressing  rapidly.  Situated  on  the 
school  grounds,  it  will  relieve  conges¬ 
tion  in  other  buildings.  The  original 
school  now  will  be  conducted  on  a  co¬ 
educational  basis,  providing  the  first 
adequate  facilities  for  the  education  of 
blind  boys. 

O  The  German  Federal  Republic  has 
made  a  contribution  of  10,000  marks 
to  further  the  work  of  the  World  Coun¬ 
cil  for  the  Welfare  of  the  Blind.  Eric  T. 
Boulter,  Secretary  General  of  the  World 
Council  accepted  the  check  at  the  West 
German  Consulate  in  New  York  on 
March  10.  Dr.  Margarete  Bitter,  West 
German  Consul  in  New  York,  made  the 
presentation. 

O  Dr.  John  E.  Bryan  has  arrived  in 
Seoul,  Korea,  to  assume  his  new  du¬ 
ties  as  Consultant  on  Education  to 
the  American  Foundation  for  Overseas 
Blind’s  Mission  to  South  Korea.  Dr. 
Bryan,  former  president  of  the  Alabama 
Institute  for  Deaf  and  Blind,  Talladega, 
Alabama,  left  Birmingham  for  the  Far 
East  on  March  22.  He  was  accompanied 
by  his  wife,  Mrs.  Gladys  Kerr  Bryan, 
who  also  will  serve  as  a  member  of  the 
Mission.  Herman  H.  Roose,  who  has 
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been  in  South  Korea  since  early  1955, 
is  in  charge  of  AFOB  operations  there. 

O  The  Royal  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind  has  announced  plans  for  publica¬ 
tion  of  a  new  monthly  periodical, 
“Braille  Listener”. 

According  to  the  RNIB  announce¬ 
ment  the  projected  publication  will  be 
based  on  radio  and  sound  and  will  con¬ 
tain  articles  from  the  printed  “Listener” 
which  have  not  previously  been  broad¬ 
cast,  “together  with  the  most  engaging 
and  telling  comments  on  current  pro¬ 
grams  and  personalities  from  other  ra¬ 
dio  papers”.  Also  included  will  be  book 
reviews,  a  radio  quiz  and  a  section  de¬ 
voted  to  amateur  radio  transmission. 
Vernon  H.  Barlow,  RNIB  General  Edi¬ 
tor,  said  the  Institute  hopes  in  the  fu¬ 
ture  “to  build  up  a  service  of  special 
topical  information  concerning  high¬ 
lights  in  overseas  broadcasts  such  as  mu¬ 
sical  festivals  of  world  interest,  sports 
and  international  items.” 


IN  THIS  ISSUE 


Katherine  Cavell  writes  a  thought-provok¬ 
ing  article  on  the  question  of  “Basic  Con¬ 
tent  in  Rehabilitation”  in  this  issue.  Mrs. 
Cavell  is  at  present  director  of  the  Social 
Service  Department,  University  Hospital, 
University  of  Michigan  at  Ann  Arbor.  She 
has  held  many  other  positions  including 
that  of  medical  social  consultant  and  super¬ 
visor  of  medical  service,  OVR,  Michigan, 
and  field  instructor  of  medical  social  work 
at  Western  Reserve  University  in  Cleve¬ 
land,  Ohio.  She  holds  a  B.A.  degree  from 
Cornell  University,  and  an  M.S.S.  from 
Smith  College  School  for  Social  Work. 

A  group  of  outstanding  blind  scientists  has 
made  marked  progress  in  electronic  aids 


since  World  War  II.  Clifford  M.  Witcher 
is  one  of  these  men.  He  has  his  Ph.D.  de¬ 
gree  from  Columbia  University,  and  is  a  re¬ 
search  physicist  at  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology.  Previously  he  did  research 
work  in  electronics  with  reference  to  aids 
for  the  blind  at  the  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind,  at  Bell  Telephone  Company 
and  at  Haskins  Laboratories.  He  was  also 
physics  instructor  at  West  Georgia  College. 
I)r.  Witcher  is  40  years  old. 


Dr.  Malcolm  J.  Farrell,  Superintendent 
of  the  Walter  E.  Fernald  State  School  at 
Waverly,  Mass.,  presents  an  interesting  re¬ 
port  on  the  first  year’s  operation  of  the  new 
unit  added  to  the  state  school  to  take  care 
of  blind  retarded  children.  Dr.  Farrell  is  a 
graduate  of  Tufts  College,  School  of  Lib¬ 
eral  Arts,  and  also  Tufts  Medical  School. 
He  is  a  diplomate  of  the  American  Board 
of  Psychiatry  and  Neurology  and  is  at  pres¬ 
ent  both  superintendent  of  the  Fernald 
School  and  an  instructor  of  psychiatry  at 
Boston  University  and  Tufts  College.  He 
is  also  a  civilian  consultant  to  the  surgeon- 
general  of  the  U.  S.  Army  and  to  the  Bos¬ 
ton  VA  hospital.  He  is  the  author  of  over 
45  papers  on  medical  and  psychiatric  sub¬ 
jects.  Dr.  Farrell  has  been  superintendent 
at  Fernald  since  1945. 


Josephine  Buell,  who  presents  a  study  of 
the  employment  of  former  students  of  the 
California  School  for  the  Blind,  is  a  teacher 
at  that  school  at  present.  She  has  also  taught 
at  Overbrook  and  at  the  Michigan  School 
for  the  Blind.  Previous  to  that  she  taught 
for  two  years  in  the  New  Jersey  public 
schools.  She  took  her  A.B.  degree  at  Pater¬ 
son,  New  Jersey,  Teachers  College,  and  has 
done  graduate  work  at  Columbia,  Michigan 
Normal  and  the  San  Francisco  State  Col¬ 
lege.  She  is  an  active  member  of  the  AAIB 
and  other  organizations  dealing  with  the 
visually  handicapped. 


The  article  by  Dr.  A.  B.  C.  Knudson,  Di¬ 
rector  of  Physical  Medicine  and  Rehabili¬ 
tation  Service  of  the  Veterans  Administra- 
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tion,  Washington,  D.  C.,  “The  Blinded 
Veteran  in  the  United  States,”  is  reprinted 
from  the  British  Journal  of  Physical  Medi¬ 
cine.  Dr.  Knudson  wrote  this  article  in  the 
form  of  a  letter,  replying  to  an  invitation 
extended  to  him  to  discuss  the  differences  in 
approach  in  Britain  and  the  United  States. 


CLASSIFIED  CORNER 


Beacon  Lodge,  Pennsylvania  camp  for  the 
blind,  will  be  opened  June  25th  and  closed 
August  27,  1955.  Applications  from  Penna. 
will  be  given  first  consideration,  but  blind 
people  from  other  states  will  be  considered  if 
space  permits.  A  well-rounded  program  of 
recreation  is  planned.  The  camp  fee  is  $35.00 
per  week  and  guests  may  stay  one  or  two  weeks. 
In  most  cases,  blind  people  come  through  spon¬ 
sorships  provided  by  service  clubs  or  individ¬ 
uals.  Those  wishing  to  register  should  contact 
Carl  Shoemaker,  Beacon  Lodge-Camp  for  the 
Blind,  Lewistown,  Penna. 

Position  wanted:  As  piano  tuning  instructor. 
Will  go  anywhere  in  the  U.S.  35  years  old,  30 
per  cent  normal  sight,  married  with  2  children. 
Graduate  of  high  school  and  tuning  depart¬ 
ment  of  Perkins  Institution.  Fourteen  consec¬ 
utive  years  of  experience  as  tuner,  including 
work  for  many  fine  piano  teachers,  local  con¬ 
servatory,  University  of  Maine,  music  stores, 
and  radio  stations.  Write  Neio  Outlook  Box  7-A. 

Position  available:  Instructor  for  the  blind  to 
operate  within  a  program  providing  personal 
adjustment  and  vocational  evaluation  services 
is  needed  in  Dayton,  Ohio.  Instructor  will  be  a 
member  of  a  professional  team  providing  serv¬ 
ices  in  a  comprehensive  rehabilitatipn  agency. 
Write  Wallace  D.  Watkins,  Director,  Services 
for  the  Blind,  Goodwill  Industries,  201  West 
Fifth  St.,  Dayton  2,  Ohio. 

Position  wanted:  blind  Negro  teacher  wants 
position  in  residential  school  for  the  blind. 
Graduate  of  W.  Va.  State  College;  M.A.  degree 
from  Hampton  Institute;  also  graduate  of  Har¬ 


vard  Perkins  class  of  ’40  and  three  summer 
credits  from  Harvard  and  one  from  Boston 
University  in  psychology.  Hold  Grade  A  teach¬ 
ing  certificate  from  AAIB.  Write  Neiv  Outlook 
Box  10-A. 

Applications  invited  for  the  post  of  Director 
of  Rehabilitation  Center  for  the  Blind  being 
established  in  Haifa,  Israel.  Duties  will  include 
setting  up  services  and  administrative  proce¬ 
dures  and  selection  and  training  of  staff. 
Duration  of  appointment  about  2  years,  begin¬ 
ning  fall  of  1955.  Must  have  satisfactory  train¬ 
ing  and  experience  in  area  of  rehabilitation. 
All  applicants  write  to  American-Israeli  Light¬ 
house,  2109  Broadway,  N.  Y.  23,  N.  Y.  for  ap¬ 
plications. 

Position  wanted:  Young  man,  blind,  recent 
graduate  of  Eastern  Illinois  State  College  with 
Masters  degree  in  education  (English  major 
and  foreign-language  minor)  wants  position 
teaching  high  school  English,  French  or  Span¬ 
ish  for  blind  or  sighted.  Write  New  Outlook, 
Box  6-A. 

Position  wanted:  35  year  old  blind  man  (with 
a  little  vision  in  one  eye)  seeks  position  as  voice 
teacher  and/or  choral  director  with  either 
school  or  agency  for  the  blind.  Could  direct 
music  department  and  teach  piano,  harmony, 
music  history,  music  appreciation,  music 
braille,  etc.  Can  teach  Grade  2  braille  and 
arithmetic.  Graduate,  Perkins  Institution,  New 
England  Conservatory  of  Music,  B.M.  degree 
and  highest  honors.  Currently  taking  courses 
for  Masters.  Much  singing  experience.  Further 
information  write  National  Personnel  Service, 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind. 

Teachers  wanted:  The  Chicago  Public  School 
system  is  expanding  its  educational  program 
for  the  blind.  Teachers  muse  have  at  least  a 
B.A.  degree,  be  under  49  years  of  age,  pass  a 
physical  examination  including  vision,  be  fully 
qualified  to  teach  either  kindergarten-primary 
grades,  or  grades  3  to  8,  and  have  previous  ex¬ 
perience  teaching  the  blind.  Salary  scales  as  of 
September,  1955,  will  range  from  $3500  to 
$6750  for  10  months  of  the  year  depending  on 
graduate  training  and  experience.  For  further 
information  write  Department  of  Special  Edu¬ 
cation,  228  North  LaSalle  St.,  Chicago  1,  Ill. 
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Typing  is  easier  with  the 


portable  typewriter 

for  the  blind .. .  HGrG*S  VfHyS 


The  most 


convenient 


1.  Exclusive  Miracle  Tab  sets  and  clears 
tab  stops  right  from  the  keyboard... 
eliminates  groping  and  fussing  in 
back  of  machine. 

2.  Patented  Simplified  Ribbon  Changer 
makes  ribbon  changing  as  easy  as 
1-2-3  . . .  eliminates  muss  and  fuss. 

3.  Exclusive  Larger  Size  Cylinder  with 
Sure-Grip  Paper  Feed  makes  feed¬ 
ing  of  paper,  carbon  packs,  cards  and 
envelopes  easier . . .  holds  paper  rig¬ 
idly  in  position  . . .  assures  perfect 
registration. 

Carrying  Case  and  Touch  Method 
Instruction  Book  included. 


4.  Full  Standard  Keyboard  has  all  op¬ 
erating  controls  placed  just  as  they 
are  on  office  typewriters. 

5.  Super-Strength  Frame  Construction 
prevents  frame  distortion  . . .  keeps 
all  operating  parts  at  maximum  effi¬ 
ciency  through  years  of  constant  use. 


For  information  about  the  purchase  of 
Remington  Quiet-riters  for  the  blind,  write: 


Matilda  Ziegler 

Publishing  Company  for  the  Blind,  Inc. 
Monsey,  New  York 

A  non-profit  organization 
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The  Houseparent  in  the 
Residential  School 

The  importance  of  the  function  of  houseparents  in  residential  schools  is  coming 
to  be  more  clearly  recognized.  The  discussions  that  follow  comprise  a  symposium, 
and,  we  feel,  will  prove  of  value  to  educators  of  blind  children. 

These  discussions  originated  at  three  meetings  in  different  parts  of  the  country; 
all  were  “firsts”:  the  first  regional  houseparents  conference,  held  at  Donelson,  Ten¬ 
nessee,  in  the  Spring  of  1954;  the  first  Northwest  conference  of  houseparents,  held 
at  Salem,  Oregon,  in  the  Fall  of  1954;  and  the  first  workshop  on  the  education  of 
blind  Negro  children,  in  Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana,  in  the  Fall  of  1954.  All  three 
meetings  were  previously  reported  in  the  Nezv  Outlook,  without  emphasis  on  the 
subject  of  houseparents. 

For  the  convenience  of  those  who  are  interested,  we  append  a  rather  inclusive 
selected  bibliography  on  many  phases  of  the  subject. — Editor. 

Our  Feelings  Concerning  Houseparents 

ULYSSES  S.  JONES  MRS.  O.  B.  MOORE 

ISABEL  B.  BAUGHN 

We  are  pleased  to  share  with  the 
readers  of  this  report  our  group  re¬ 
actions  to  a  very  real  and  important 
subject  for  us.  We  were  asked  to  select 
a  topic  concerning  children  who  live  in 
institutions  which  interested  us  most. 

We  were  then  assigned  certain  periods 
to  participate  in  an  unstructured  meet¬ 
ing  with  the  goal  of  sharing  our  ex¬ 
periences  and  our  problems.  We  re¬ 
present  a  group  composed  of  house- 
parents  who  work  with  blind  children 
in  residential  schools,  school  nurses, 
deans  of  women  and  men  working  at 
the  college  level,  and  consultants  and 
administrators  who  see  the  program 
from  an  administrative  and  consultative 
point  of  view.  We  are  pleased  to  share 
our  summary  statement  and  some  of 
the  recommendations  which  came  out 
of  our  meeting.  [Baton  Rouge  Work¬ 
shop.] 


The  three-member  committee  respon¬ 
sible  for  this  written  report  wishes  to 
express  its  appreciation  to  the  other 
members  of  the  group  who  made  valu¬ 
able  contributions  to  the  conference 
and  to  the  writing. 

Summary  Statement 

We  feel  that  this  type  of  discussion 
can  be  presented  best  according  to  five 
areas  which  we  evolved  as  our  outline 
for  discussion:  1.  Philosophy  and  goals 
concerning  personnel  work;  2.  Dor¬ 
mitory  organization;  3.  Counseling  pro¬ 
gram;  4.  Discipline  as  related  to 
counseling;  and  5.  Value  of  in-service 
training  programs. 

The  personnel  worker  faces  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  the  outdated  concepts  concerning 
the  value  of  his  work.  As  a  result  of 
this  problem,  he  is  usually  not  accorded 
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the  professional  status  that  his  position 
merits  in  the  school.  The  position  is  all 
too  often  conceived  of  as  one  of  cus¬ 
todial  care,  or  of  a  disciplinary  type  of 
work.  We  feel  that  this  makes  it  difficult 
to  secure  qualified  personnel  and  even 
more  difficult  to  obtain  the  necessary 
funds  to  secure  the  type  of  workers 
needed  to  serve  as  houseparents. 

We  feel  that  the  professional  worker 
who  is  able  to  meet  the  needs  of  chil¬ 
dren  should  have  the  attitude  that  the 
whole  child  goes  to  school,  and  that  the 
environment  of  the  whole  school  affects 
the  child.  Therefore,  the  role  of  the 
houseparent  should  be  that  of  helping 
the  child  feel  comfortable  and  growing 
with  ease  in  his  total  environment.  It 
is  the  houseparent  who  knows  the  child 
best  during  his  out-of-school  hours  and 
in  the  intimate  situations  which  he  faces 
in  his  day-to-day  living  away  from  his 
own  home.  This  houseparent,  through 
the  understanding  that  a  qualified  per¬ 
son  must  have,  can  then  help  the  child 
realize  his  maximum  potential  and  can 
also  help  him  to  understand  and  ap¬ 
preciate  his  home  and  his  school.  All 
houseparents  should  strive  for  profes¬ 
sional  growth  themselves,  and  all  ad¬ 
ministrators  should  strive  to  justify  the 
employment  of  people  who  can  grow 
professionally. 

We  feel  strongly  that  there  are  many 
needs  of  children  which  we  must  ap¬ 
preciate.  The  basic  ones,  which  must  be 
thoroughly  understood  by  houseparents, 
are  the  following:  a)  physical  needs,  b) 
intellectual  needs,  c)  socio-cultural 
needs,  and  spiritual  needs.  All  of  these 
are  interrelated  and,  when  realized, 
make  up  the  total  personality  of  every 
child.  Houseparents  cannot  forget  that 
the  behavior  of  each  child  is  the  result 
of  his  striving  to  satisfy  these  needs. 

The  dormitory  or  cottage  in  which 
the  child  lives  while  he  is  in  school 
should  be  more  than  a  place  to  sleep, 
bathe,  and  take  care  of  his  physical 


needs.  It  should  be  a  home  which  strives 
to  recognize  and  make  possible  the 
realization  of  the  needs  for  each  child 
insofar  as  this  is  possible  and  desirable. 
The  recognition  of  the  needs  according 
to  the  behavior  of  each  child  can  be 
achieved  only  in  a  warm  atmosphere 
by  competent  houseparents.  This  dor¬ 
mitory  must  be  his  home  away  from 
home  while  he  is  at  school. 

Constructive  Dormitory  Living 
Is  Good  Organization 

We  feel  that  the  constructive  organi¬ 
zation  of  the  dormitory  should  provide 
for  a  type  of  co-operative  living  or 
directed  self-government  for  the  chil¬ 
dren,  development  of  a  worthwhile 
and  functional  leisure-time  program, 
and  an  awareness  of  constructive  mental 
hygiene  which  is  individual,  both  in 
social  and  emotional  factors,  as  well  as 
the  child’s  physical  health.  We  feel  that 
these  individual  needs  are  not  always 
met  in  the  more  structured  situations 
of  the  classroom,  and  the  responsibility 
for  the  emotional  and  social  growth  of 
the  children  must  often  be  met  in  the 
dormitory. 

Because  of  the  problems  which  in¬ 
volve  houseparents  who  often  assume 
the  role  of  parents,  there  must  be  a 
strong  effort  to  understand  that  the 
home  is  basic  in  the  child’s  happiness 
and  in  his  future  growth.  The  house- 
parents  must  then  do  everything  pos¬ 
sible  to  work  closely  with  the  members 
of  the  child’s  family,  and  must  keep 
alive  for  the  child  his  feelings  concern¬ 
ing  his  family. 

We  feel  that  administrators  must 
recognize  the  importance  of  both  house¬ 
mothers  and  housefathers  in  the  lives  of 
the  children.  They  must  have  the  op¬ 
portunity  of  association  with  both  com¬ 
petent  men  and  women.  At  times,  with 
certain  groups,  certain  situations  and 
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certain  problems,  one  of  these  house- 
parents  may  be  of  more  importance 
than  another. 

We  feel  that  a  well-organized  house 
or  dormitory  will  have  good  group  con¬ 
trol  and  a  planned  calendar  of  social, 
educational  and  recreational  activities 
with  maximum  student  participation. 

The  Value  of  the  Counseling  Program 

We  feel  that  a  constructive  counsel¬ 
ing  program  is  the  core  of  the  house- 
parents’  work.  We  would  define  the  type 
of  counseling  which  works  in  a  dormi¬ 
tory  as  follows:  To  help  the  child  help 
himself  toward  self  direction  and  ease 
in  functioning.  We  recognize  three 
types  of  counseling  as  being  directive, 
non-directive,  and  elective.  The  counsel¬ 
ing  process  is  a  slow  one,  one  which  is 
more  likely  to  guide  rather  than  drive. 
In  order  to  furnish  guidance  and  sup¬ 
port,  we  must  know  the  child,  his  back¬ 
ground,  his  problems,  and  his  realiza¬ 
tion  of  his  goals. 

In  our  opinion,  the  constructive  in¬ 
terview  and  recorded  information  con¬ 
cerning  the  child  are  two  of  the  most 
important  techniques  that  can  be  used 
by  houseparents.  The  interview  setting 
should  be  informal  and  warm.  Con¬ 
fidences  concerning  the  children  must 
be  kept,  and  at  no  time  should  personal 
information  be  the  subject  of  gossip  or 
careless  evaluation.  Information  shar¬ 
ing  is  only  for  the  purpose  of  helping 
the  child,  and  it  is  to  be  shared  only 
with  people  who  need  the  information 
in  order  to  help  the  child. 

It  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  indi¬ 
vidual  counseling  must  be  done  with  the 
houseparent  and  the  child  who  has  a 
problem.  Group  counseling  is  carried 
on  when  there  is  a  specific  type  of  prob¬ 
lem  and  when  there  is  sufficient  profes¬ 
sional  leadership  to  make  the  group  ex¬ 
perience  productive. 

Discipline  should  be  a  part  of  the 


counseling  program  and,  as  such,  should 
be  considered  as  treatment  rather  than 
punishment.  It  should  not  be  confused 
with  suspension  or  expulsion  as  these 
measures  often  affect  the  child’s  life  to 
such  an  extent  that  he  may  then  need 
much  more  treatment  than  is  available 
to  him.  We  feel  that  at  all  times  treat¬ 
ment  should  be  preventive. 

If  there  is  a  well-organized  dormitory 
program  with  a  good  counseling  service, 
discipline,  as  it  is  usually  conceived  of, 
should  be  at  a  minimum. 

We  feel  that  discipline  unless  it  is 
self  discipline  is  worthless.  When  it  is 
administered  by  houseparents,  it  should 
be  in  a  positive  way  and  with  patience 
and  understanding.  If  it  is  done  in  a 
negative  manner,  it  is  apt  to  set  up  the 
further  problem  of  glorifying  the  house- 
parent  in  the  eyes  of  the  administrator. 
Houseparents  cannot  function  in  a  con¬ 
structive  atmosphere  if  they  feel  that 
their  administrators  place  greater  im¬ 
portance  upon  control  than  upon  a 
constructive  relationship  between  the 
houseparents  and  the  children.  The 
houseparents  should  strive  for  construc¬ 
tive  conferences  between  themselves  and 
their  administrators  in  an  effort  to  ex¬ 
plore  their  feelings  concerning  the 
value  of  discipline  and  the  danger  in 
problems  which  are  too  generalized  and 
encumbered  with  too  many  rules  which 
children  may  not  understand. 

Decisions  resulting  from  constructive 
discipline  will  be  in  terms  of  what  is 
best  for  the  child  and  the  school,  and 
will  not  be  shrouded  in  mystery  and 
thus  misunderstood  by  the  children  and 
their  families. 

In-Service  Training 

In  order  to  improve  our  professional 
status,  we  feel  that  we  should  strive  in 
every  possible  way  to  set  up  situations 
in  which  houseparents  can  explore  their 
own  feelings  and  gain  more  informa- 
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tion.  To  gain  this  skill  necessary  in 
actual  dormitory  living,  more  help  is 
needed.  Quite  often  the  attitudes  to¬ 
ward  blind  children  in  a  dormitory  set¬ 
ting  do  not  develop  in  easy  stages.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  first  days  in  such  a  situation, 
the  houseparent  needs  much  help  so 
that  he  does  not  let  his  ideas  of  what 
may  be  possible  for  the  children  get  in 
the  way  of  their  actual  progress.  His 
goals  for  the  children  may  be  unrealis¬ 
tic,  and  the  tension  and  strain  might 
actually  hinder  rather  than  help  the 
children.  We  feel  that  the  best  ways  of 
helping  houseparents,  aside  from  good 
preparation  and  orientation  before  they 
accept  a  position  of  this  type,  are 
through  their  own  directed  professional 
reading,  with  opportunities  to  discuss 
their  reactions,  by  definitely  set  up 
meetings  with  professional  workers  in¬ 
vited  to  come  to  the  school,  by  observa¬ 
tion  of  work  accomplished  in  dormi¬ 
tories  at  other  schools,  and  by  partici¬ 


pating  in  regional  workshops  such  as 
this  one  which  has  given  us  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  grow  through  the  sharing 
of  our  background  and  experiences.  We 
hope  that  the  present  trend  toward 
conducting  such  workshops  can  be  con¬ 
tinued,  and  that  the  departments  of 
child  welfare  and  other  professional 
divisions  of  colleges  and  universities 
may  be  encouraged  to  work  with  house- 
parents  in  actual  courses  which  would 
develop  content  valuable  to  the  house- 
parents.  We  look  upon  this  as  a  profes¬ 
sional  service,  and  one  for  which  struc¬ 
tured  professional  course  content  could 
be  developed. 

We  feel  that  as  we  grow  profession¬ 
ally,  and  as  we  clarify  the  position  of 
houseparents,  we  will  be  able  to  develop 
professional  preparation,  and  we  may 
be  able  to  find  a  title  for  this  position 
which  describes  it  in  a  way  that  might 
inspire  greater  respect  for  it  as  well  as 
more  adequate  remuneration. 


The  Housemother  and  the  Institution  Team 

EMMA  RASMUSSEN 


As  one  attemps  to  discuss  the  work  of 
the  housemother  who  serves  blind  chil¬ 
dren  in  a  residential  school,  he  realizes 
that  there  are  many  ways  one  can  ap¬ 
proach  the  topic.  In  this  particular 
paper,  I  prefer  to  discuss  it  from  my 
own  experience  as  a  housemother  who 
has  worked  in  two  different  schools  for 
the  blind.  Naturally,  I  shall  have  to 
draw  heavily  upon  my  experience  in 
these  two  schools  and  also  on  the  love 
which  I  have  always  had  for  children. 

As  I  think  of  the  houseparents  whom 
I  have  known,  I  realize  that  there  are 
houseparents  of  one  type  and  others  of 
another  type.  Certainly  no  two  are  alike. 
Some  administrators  prefer  to  have  a 
housemother  who  has  had  children  of 


her  own,  and  perhaps  others  are  likely 
to  look  for  experience  as  a  former 
teacher.  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of 
knowing  some  housemothers  who  have 
had  neither  type  of  experience.  There 
seems  to  be  no  pattern  which  the  super¬ 
intendent  can  use  in  his  selection  of 
housemothers,  and  there  is  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time  no  specialized  training  course 
for  houseparents  who  work  in  residen¬ 
tial  schools  for  the  blind. 

Perhaps  the  best  way  for  me  to  ap¬ 
proach  this  problem  is  to  tell  something 
about  my  work  in  this  field  and  share 
with  you  some  of  my  experiences  in  the 
hope  that  they  may  help  others.  When 
Mr.  and  Airs.  Walter  Dry  came  to  see  i 
me,  (Mr.  Dry  is  superintendent  of  the 
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Oregon  State  School  for  the  Blind)  I 
remember  that  Mrs.  Dry  frankly  said 
to  me,  “This  is  no  white  collar  job — 
at  times  it  is  more  likely  to  be  tattle-tale 
gray.”  This  honest  interpretation  of  the 
job  helped  me  to  look  at  the  work  as  it 
really  was.  It  seemed  to  be  a  combined 
housemother  and  housekeeping  job  in 
this  small  school.  There  were  insuffi¬ 
cient  funds  to  make  it  possible  to  sepa¬ 
rate  the  work  of  these  two  types  of 
people.  The  housemother  in  a  rather 
crowded  school  had  to  be  flexible 
enough  to  meet  the  situation  whatever 
it  was:  a  wet  bed,  an  undernourished 
child  with  problems,  a  deprived  child 
who  wanted  to  take  clothes  and  toys 
from  other  children.  There  were  also 
the  baths,  untied  shoe  strings,  dirty 
hands,  and  all  of  the  quarrels  and 
scraps  which  occur  in  any  group  of  chil¬ 
dren.  There  were  also  the  problems  of 
nervous  Tommy,  the  first  big  fight  of 
Johnny,  and  the  tears  of  Jimmy  to  oc¬ 
cupy  the  time.  There  is  the  very  dra¬ 
matic  and  energy-consuming  time  be¬ 
fore  the  children  go  to  sleep  when  one 
boy  must  stand  on  his  head  in  his  bed 
before  relaxing,  another  must  frighten 
a  timid  child,  and  still  others  who  have 
a  desire  to  just  talk  and  laugh  aloud 
with  their  funny  stories. 

Special  Qualities  of  Housemothers 

With  all  of  these  tiresome  and  chal¬ 
lenging  tasks  which  can  occur  in  any 
group,  the  job  can  be  right  for  the  per¬ 
son  who  is  really  looking  for  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  serve.  One  needs  to  look 
no  further  than  a  residential  school 
where  blind  children  need  help  and 
love  and  understanding.  The  need  is 
great,  and  the  opportunity  golden — full 
to  the  brim  of  that  satisfaction  in  help¬ 
ing  others  help  themselves.  There  is  the 
greater  pleasure  of  realizing  that  the 
housemother  is  also  helping  the  chil¬ 
dren  adjust  to  the  world  in  which  we 


must  all  live  comfortably.  This  has 
often  been  referred  to  as  the  sighted 
world,  the  hearing  world,  the  every-day 
world  of  common  people  and  God’s 
wonderful  creation. 

There  are  some  special  qualities 
which  are  especially  important  for 
housemothers  to  acquire,  and  they  may 
be  easily  recognized  since  they  seem  to 
be  needed  in  larger  quantities.  High  on 
the  list  are  patience,  perseverance,  ini¬ 
tiative,  understanding,  love,  faith,  will¬ 
ingness  to  work  hard.  There  is  also  the 
importance  of  the  ability  to  look  for¬ 
ward  to  the  desired  goals.  It  is  very 
important  to  encourage  the  children  to 
set  up  goals  for  themselves  and  also 
look  forward  to  their  own  progress.  Last 
but  not  least  is  the  sense  of  honor  so 
important  in  working  with  both  chil¬ 
dren  and  adults  who  make  up  the  insti¬ 
tution  team. 

In  the  residential  school  for  the 
blind,  the  housemother  will  always  want 
to  be  conscious  of  the  health  and  even 
the  eye  conditions  of  the  children,  but 
at  the  same  time  she  must  not  let  pity 
impede  the  progress  of  the  children. 
What  seems  to  be  most  needed  in  these 
situations  is  encouragement  and  under¬ 
standing. 

Co-operation  with  other  staff  mem¬ 
bers  cannot  be  overestimated.  Like 
teachers,  office  staff,  and  other  types  of 
workers  at  the  school,  it  is  very  neces¬ 
sary  that  houseparents  understand  the 
benefits  of  full  co-operation  among 
themselves.  This  co-operation  must  also 
be  extended  to  all  of  the  workers  at  the 
school  and  certainly  to  the  parents  of 
the  children. 

Parent-Houseparent  Rapport 

When  good  relationships  exist  be¬ 
tween  the  houseparents  and  the  parents 
of  the  children  who  live  in  the  dormi¬ 
tory,  the  greatest  satisfaction  of  the  job 
is  realized.  Helpful  conferences  and  in- 
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terviews  can  benefit  the  housemother 
and  help  her  see  the  child’s  problems 
as  the  parents  may  see  them.  She  is 
often  able  to  help  both  the  parents  and 
the  child.  Such  a  conference  often 
opens  the  door  to  a  very  helpful  talk 
with  Jimmy  about  problems  in  his  own 
home  between  him  and  the  other  chil¬ 
dren  in  his  family  and  community.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  times  when  housemothers  and 
parents  are  talking,  there  can  be  realiza¬ 
tion  on  the  part  of  both  of  them  that 
they  have  a  joint  interest  in  the  child, 
and  that  their  work  with  a  common 
interest  is  building  toward  present  hap¬ 
piness  and  future  success  of  the  child. 
The  housemother  can  relate  stories  to 
the  parent  of  how  a  little  help  with  the 


child’s  feelings  and  thoughts  about  his 
friends,  or  a  little  party,  or  some  time  to 
mend  a  broken  toy,  was  more  important 
to  him  than  anything  else.  Parents  and 
housemothers  can  learn  much  from 
each  other  which  is  helpful.  They  may 
have  to  write  hurried  notes,  but  they 
are  sharing  their  common  interest  in 
children. 

I  recall  with  much  pleasure  some  of 
the  times  when  good  friends  of  our 
school  would  stop  in  to  show  some  in¬ 
terest  in  the  children,  and  now  and  j 
then  they  would  ask  if  they  might  con¬ 
tribute  something  which  the  children 
might  enjoy.  On  one  occasion,  a  travel¬ 
ing  salesman  asked  if  he  might  give 
something,  and  I  had  the  pleasure  of  de- 
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ciding  what  we  would  have.  We  needed 
some  cuddly  toys  for  the  little  children 
to  take  to  bed  with  them,  so  naturally 
we  thought  of  teddy  bears.  There  were 
enough  teddy  bears  for  each  of  the 
thirteen  little  children,  and  when  other 
children  enrolled  before  Christmas, 
more  were  found.  The  children  were 
so  happy  when  we  told  them  that  the 
new  home  for  all  the  teddy  bears  was 
the  dormitory,  and  that  each  child 
might  have  a  bear  live  with  him  as  long 
as  he  wanted  it.  Each  child  had  his 
name  on  the  teddy  bear  for  which  he 
was  responsible,  and  when  the  child 
would  go  home,  the  bear  would  be 
looked  after  and  ready  to  greet  the  child 
when  he  returned  to  school  from  his 
own  home. 

The  selection  of  playthings  is  most 
important.  In  a  crowded  dormitory  it 
is  sometimes  difficult  to  house  all  of  the 
toys  that  some  of  the  parents  bring  to 
some  of  the  children.  Sometimes  I  felt 
that  two  or  three  favorite  toys  were 
much  more  interesting  to  a  child  than 
so  many  that  he  would  become  con¬ 
fused  just  trying  to  enjoy  them  and  take 
care  of  them. 

Special  Needs  of  Smaller  Children 

As  I  worked  with  the  small  children 
in  the  two  schools  in  which  it  was  my 
good  fortune  to  serve,  I  found  that 
many  of  them  liked  to  play  near  older 
children  or  adults.  Perhaps  it  gave  them 
a  feeling  of  security.  The  youngest  ones 
had  been  accustomed  to  being  in  their 
own  small  homes  with  their  mothers, 
and  it  was  only  natural  that  they  would 
like  to  be  near  the  housemother.  I  en¬ 
joyed  having  the  small  children  in  a 
room  where  I  could  continue  my  mend¬ 
ing  at  times  and  still  watch  them  at 
play  and  visit  with  them  as  they  told 
me  interesting  things  about  their  school 
work  and  asked  me  questions.  I  also 
liked  sitting  near  a  window  where  I 


could  look  out  on  the  playground  at 
the  play  of  the  more  active  children  and 
thus  gain  some  background  on  the 
various  little  disputes  which  might  arise 
out  there. 

It  was  my  good  fortune  to  enjoy 
three  very  happy  and  useful  years  at 
the  Oregon  State  School  for  the  Blind 
before  my  retirement  at  age  sixty-five. 
It  seems  that  I  was  to  continue  this 
good  fortune,  for  the  Washington  State 
School  for  the  Blind  offered  me  em¬ 
ployment  in  Vancouver.  It  was  most 
helpful  for  me  to  broaden  my  experi¬ 
ence  in  another  school  and  to  have  the 
pleasure  of  knowing  more  blind  chil¬ 
dren.  In  this  new  school,  I  had  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  work  with  older  boys,  and 
we  really  enjoyed  working  out  dormi¬ 
tory  problems,  clothing  problems,  and 
I  had  more  of  an  opportunity  to  work 
with  other  staff  members  who  worked 
more  actively  with  the  recreation  and 
the  school  projects  for  older  pupils.  I 
also  had  the  opportunity  to  work  with 
some  of  the  children  during  the  even¬ 
ings  with  their  lessons.  I  found  this 
most  interesting. 

It  seemed  important  to  the  superin¬ 
tendent  of  this  school  to  ask  me  to 
return  to  the  younger  children  the 
second  year.  We  enjoyed  reorganizing 
our  dormitory  that  year,  and  one  of 
the  big  projects  was  to  put  partitions 
in  the  dresser  drawers  in  an  effort  to 
help  the  younger  children  become  more 
effective  housekeepers.  This  helped 
them  to  put  their  clothes  away  and  to 
find  them  easily.  We  felt  that  these 
partitions  proved  to  be  so  useful  that 
permanent  ones  made  of  plywood  were 
secured  the  next  year.  We  were  also 
able  to  find  some  material  out  of  which 
we  could  make  teddy  bears.  These  we 
thoroughly  enjoyed.  We  noticed  that 
when  the  children  had  toys  to  take  to 
bed  with  them  each  night,  we  had  very 
little  or  no  crying  when  they  went  to 
bed. 
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In  order  to  stimulate  more  active 
play,  we  encouraged  the  children  to 
play  ball,  and  for  those  who  did  not 
see  and  had  no  previous  experience  we 
simply  put  bells  in  some  of  the  balls. 
We  found  it  much  fun  to  use  our  in¬ 
itiative  in  developing  toys  which  would 
interest  those  children  who  might  other¬ 
wise  sit  around  and  lack  the  necessary 
development  which  comes  from  whole¬ 
some  play. 

Other  Facets  of  Housemother's  Function 

In  both  of  the  schools,  it  was  obvious 
that  the  housemother  must  accept  the 
challenge  for  all  types  of  education. 
Some  children  found  it  difficult  to  rec¬ 
ognize  those  articles  which  belonged  to 
them.  The  difference  between  “mine” 
and  “thine”  does  not  come  easily  to  all 
children.  First,  we  had  to  try  to  under¬ 
stand  the  problem  and  know  as  much 
as  we  coidd  about  the  child  and  his 
home  situation.  Then  we  had  to  use 
the  patience  and  understanding  which 
is  important  when  we  try  to  help  people 
grow.  Fhe  children  come  from  differ¬ 
ent-sized  families,  and  they  have  been 
brought  up  according  to  varying  stand¬ 
ards.  We  must  first  try  to  look  at  it  as 


the  child  does.  Most  children  who  do 
not  live  by  the  accepted  codes  are  really 
children  who  need  to  understand  what 
is  wrong  and  I  believe  they  can  develop 
if  we  give  them  enough  help. 

Children  who  live  in  a  dormitory 
can  work  with  the  housemother  in  the 
housekeeping  tasks.  They  can  gain  a 
sense  of  importance  in  taking  care  of 
the  various  tasks  which  are  assigned  to 
them,  and  they  can  gain  a  feeling  of 
belonging  to  the  extent  that  they  will 
offer  to  do  more  than  is  assigned.  Some 
of  the  most  helpless  children  have  been 
known  to  become  leaders  in  the  dormi¬ 
tory  because  they  were  really  needed  by 
others.  This  becomes  a  problem  of  or¬ 
ganization  of  work  and  of  sufficient 
praise  for  the  children  when  they  have 
done  well.  There  is  always  room  for 
more  encouragement  of  those  few  chil¬ 
dren  who  find  it  difficult  to  become 
independent  in  household  tasks. 

It  is  obvious  that  children  who  live 
well  in  dormitories  and  accept  their 
share  of  responsibility  will  be  much 
more  welcome  in  the  homes  of  their 
friends  and  relatives.  This  is  an  impor¬ 
tant  part  of  their  adjustment.  If  the 
teamwork  approach  is  used  with  all  of 
the  children,  both  in  their  housekeep¬ 
ing  tasks  and  in  their  important  human 
relations  and  character  building,  the 
housemother  is  making  a  most  valuable 
contribution  to  their  citizenship  devel¬ 
opment. 

When  I  realize  how  much  the  house¬ 
mother  can  contribute  to  the  life  of 
every  child  with  whom  she  lives,  the  job 
becomes  tremendous  in  its  importance. 
It  is  a  wonderful  calling  and  it  re¬ 
quires  outstanding  people.  Shall  we 
hope  for  a  time  in  the  future  when  this 
may  be  recognized  to  a  greater  extent. 
Perhaps  then,  more  preparation  of  these 
houseparents  and  better  remuneration 
for  this  important  service  can  be  se¬ 
cured  for  all  of  our  schools. 
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It  is  a  pleasure  to  talk  with  housepar- 
ents  either  individually  or  in  groups. 
As  we  come  together  to  discuss  our 
problems  and  our  future  goals,  I  take 
great  pride  in  representing  the  point 
of  view  of  a  parent  and  also  in  express¬ 
ing  the  thinking  of  one  who  has  worked 
very  closely  with  houseparents  for  a 
few  years.  As  a  parent,  I  can  recognize 
the  interest  and  concern  of  parents 
whose  children  are  enrolled  in  our 
schools,  and  as  a  former  substitute 
houseparent  and  an  administrator  work¬ 
ing  with  them,  I  can  also  look  at  the 
programs  in  our  residential  schools  and 
be  aware  of  the  problems  and  the  chal¬ 
lenge  which  houseparents  accept. 

Just  as  all  of  us  parents  have  a  co¬ 
operative  interest  with  teachers  in  the 
welfare  and  progress  of  children,  so 
must  the  houseparents  in  a  residential 
school  for  the  blind  be  co-operatively 
concerned  with  the  teachers  in  the  wel¬ 
fare  and  progress  of  the  children  who 
come  to  us  for  their  educational  pro¬ 
gram.  Parents  cannot  turn  their  chil¬ 
dren  over  to  the  teachers  in  the  school 
which  they  attend  and  always  expect 
the  end  product  to  be  desirable.  Neither 
can  we  as  houseparents  expect  the  teach¬ 


ers  to  solve  all  of  the  problems  which 
beset  the  children  who  attend  the  resi¬ 
dential  schools.  We  must  strive  for  a 
shared  responsibility. 

There  are  many  problems  which  re¬ 
quire  co-operation  on  the  part  of  house- 
parents  and  teachers.  On  the  basis  of 
my  experience,  I  fully  realize  that  rep¬ 
resented  here  today  are  schools  which 
are  in  a  financial  position  to  employ  a 
full  and  complete  staff  of  teachers  and 
houseparents  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
there  are  those  which  cannot  have  a 
sufficient  number  of  either  teachers  or 
houseparents  to  do  the  job  adequately. 
We  must  approach  goals  and  face 
reality. 

From  the  day  a  five-and-a-half  to 
six-year  old  child  enters  school  to  the 
day  he  is  graduated,  he  will  live  a  hap¬ 
pier  life,  receive  a  better  education,  and 
become  emotionally  and  socially  com¬ 
fortable,  if  parents  and  teachers  have 
worked  together  rather  than  indepen¬ 
dently  in  his  behalf. 

Effect  on  the  Child 

According  to  my  experience  as 
teacher,  principal,  and  superintendent 
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in  a  residential  school,  I  have  seen 
youngsters  progress  and  move  ahead  in 
a  normal  developmental  pattern  when 
they  receive  the  love  and  affection  of 
houseparents,  and  adequate  teaching 
in  a  classroom  atmosphere  conducive  to 
learning.  On  the  other  hand,  I  have,  as 
have  many  of  you,  seen  a  youngster 
grow  troublesome,  morose,  cease  to  pro¬ 
gress,  and  in  general  regress,  when  either 
the  service  of  the  teacher  or  the  house- 
parent  breaks  down  or  slowly  becomes 
inadequate. 

Some  blind  children  are  able  to  re¬ 
ceive  their  entire  education  in  ordinary 
public  schools  and  others  in  classes  for 
the  blind  in  public  schools,  but  the 
great  majority  will  probably  need  to 
receive  the  greater  part,  if  not  all,  of 
their  formal  education  in  residential 
schools.  Therefore,  it  is  my  firm  belief 
that  we  should  constantly  strive  to  make 
that  educational  opportunity  the  best 
that  the  money  we  have  will  buy.  In 
fact,  I  believe  that  we  can  and  must 
create  opportunities  that  are  far  su¬ 
perior  to  those  of  the  average  public 
school. 

Special  Opportunities 

Certain  private  schools  have  demon¬ 
strated  that  they  can  receive  sufficient 
income  mainly  through  tuition  costs  to 
enable  them  to  develop  programs  which 
parents  actually  choose  in  preference  to 
public  schools.  Why  can’t  we,  as  state- 
supported  schools,  achieve  success  in 
selecting  personnel  capable  of  doing 
this  important  job  when  we  have  all  of 
the  characteristics  of  a  good  boarding- 
school  and  the  facilities  of  the  better 
public  schools  at  the  same  time?  Per¬ 
haps  we  can  find  our  answer  in  the 
future  as  we  find  more  effective  ways 
to  interpret  our  programs  to  the  legis¬ 
latures  who  must  recognize  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  our  work  and  how  expensive 
it  is  to  conduct  an  excellent  program 


for  a  small  number  of  blind  children. 
We  as  administrators,  teachers,  and 
houseparents  can  become  more  skilled 
in  our  public  education  activities  in 
behalf  of  good  education  for  blind 
children. 

In  order  to  accomplish  our  objec¬ 
tives,  we  must  be  alert  to  all  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  needs  of  the  children.  We  must 
not  only  see  that  each  child  is  clothed 
and  fed  (sometimes  in  the  literal  sense) 
but  we  must  understand  his  personality 
and  deal  with  him  on  an  individual 
basis  rather  than  as  a  group  subject  to 
our  generalizations  and  impersonal 
treatment.  Blind  children  have  the  same 
abilities  and  disabilities  possessed  by 
children  with  full  vision.  And  many 
have  been  allowed  to  develop  habits 
which  are  our  responsibility  to  help 
change.  It  may  be  that  the  teacher  is 
often  charged  with  much  of  the  charac¬ 
ter  development  of  the  child  rather 
than  the  houseparent.  We  must  remem¬ 
ber,  however,  that  we  can  often  exercise 
more  influence  in  this  important  area 
because  we  as  houseparents  live  close  to 
the  children  in  the  dormitories.  The 
classroom  atmosphere  is  likely  to  be 
more  formal  than  is  the  association  with 
the  youngster  in  the  dormitory.  Conse¬ 
quently,  we  may  reach  each  child  more 
quickly  and  fully  than  can  the  teacher. 
Thus  both  the  houseparents  and  the 
teacher  must  have  a  common  interest 
if  the  child  is  to  realize  his  potential. 

Many  classroom  problems  can  be 
solved  by  consultation  with  the  house- 
parent,  and  conversely  many  cottage  or 
dormitory  problems  can  be  understood 
and  adequately  handled  by  co-operative 
consultation  with  all  concerned.  A  time 
and  place  should  be  provided  by  the 
administration  for  teacher-houseparent 
conferences  but,  if  not,  that  should  not 
prevent  the  houseparent  from  going  to 
the  teacher,  or  the  teacher  going  to  the 
houseparent,  when  the  need  arises. 
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This  sort  of  co-operation  is  most  pro¬ 
ductive  since  neither  teacher  nor  house- 
parent  is  under  the  emotional  stress 
which  sometimes  can  exist  in  some  par¬ 
ent-teacher  conferences.  In  our  situa¬ 
tion,  I  am  happy  to  say,  both  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  welfare  of  the  child  and  the 
group,  and  we  feel  that  we  can  be  com¬ 
pletely  unbiased  in  our  approach  to 
the  problem  of  all  of  the  children.  We 
consider  our  houseparents  to  be  of 
equal  importance  to  the  teachers  when 
we  attempt  to  find  answers  to  many  of 
the  problems  which  arise.  Our  house- 
parents  have  participated  in  the  social 
adjustment  program  and  they  are  also 
represented  at  staff  meetings.  The  more 
we  all  know  about  the  goals  of  our 
school  and  the  basic  information  on  the 
needs  of  our  children,  the  more  likely 
we  are  to  work  together. 

I  believe  that  houseparents  should 
be  brought  into  staff  meetings  just  as 
teachers  are.  Of  course,  from  an  ad¬ 
ministrative  viewpoint  this  procedure 
has  to  be  accomplished  on  some  sort 
of  alternating  basis  because  of  the  con¬ 
tinuing  nature  of  houseparents’  duties. 
The  knowledge  which  houseparents  can 
have  of  pupil  problems  should  be  uti¬ 


lized  in  co-operating  with  other  staff 
members.  This  co-operative  knowledge 
between  teachers  and  houseparents  par¬ 
ticularly  can  be  valuable  in  the  periodic 
written  reports  to  parents.  There  can 
be  much  less  confusion  in  the  minds  of 
the  parents  when  they  can  feel  security 
in  the  knowledge  that  the  teacher  and 
the  houseparent  are  really  talking  about 
the  same  child,  and  that  they  have  a 
mutual  interest  and  understanding 
which  is  reflected  in  the  report. 

The  1953  annual  report  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Printing  House  for  the  Blind  indi¬ 
cates  a  1953  enrollment  of  6.343  pupils 
in  the  residential  and  city  classes  for 
the  blind  in  the  United  States.  This 
represents  a  significant  group  of  blind 
children.  We  have  a  responsibility  for 
guiding  the  growth  and  development 
of  these  future  citizens  of  the  country. 
Our  job  is  tremendous  and  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  require  the  best  efforts  of  all 
of  us.  Both  houseparents  and  teachers 
are  needed.  We  must  be  able  to  select 
the  personnel  as  carefully  as  possible, 
and  we  must  help  all  of  them  realize 
the  importance  of  the  teamwork  ap¬ 
proach  in  the  happiness  and  success  of 
the  blind  children  and  their  families. 


AMERICAN  RATTAN  AND  REED  MFG.  CO. 

268  Norman  Avenue,  Brooklyn  22,  N.  Y. 

Established  1832 

Long  selected  chair  cane,  cane  webbing, 
reed  spline,  and  basketry  reed. 
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The  Houseparents’  Role  in  Home-School  Relations 

EVERETT  WILCOX 


Residential  schools  for  the  blind  have 
enjoyed  a  long  history.  In  the  United 
States  they  have  seen  many  changes, 
and  they  have  developed  many  new 
programs  which  have  paralleled  compa¬ 
rable  changes  in  regular  public  schools. 
One  of  the  more  recent  considerations 
has  been  the  present  emphasis  on  the 
importance  of  the  contributions  of 
houseparents  in  these  schools.  As  the 
services  of  these  houseparents  are  ex¬ 
panded  and  as  the  needs  of  children 
are  better  understood,  to  a  greater  de¬ 
gree,  the  houseparents  can  be  under¬ 
stood  and  appreciated  as  never  before. 

As  a  principal  of  a  school  for  the 
blind,  it  has  been  a  valuable  experi¬ 
ence  for  the  writer  to  work  with  house- 
parents  and  to  champion  their  cause  as 
important  members  of  the  institution’s 
team.  Their  valuable  contributions  to 
each  child  as  they  see  him  throughout 
the  days  and  nights  at  the  school  can¬ 
not  be  overestimated. 

Many  administrators  are  recognizing 
that  the  houseparents’  contribution  to 
the  children  equals  those  of  the  teacher 
in  importance,  and  they  may  at  times 
influence  the  lives  of  these  children  to 
an  even  greater  degree.  Satisfactory  and 
complete  service  to  the  children  en¬ 
rolled  in  the  residential  school  depends 
upon  co-operation  between  the  house- 
parents  and  all  of  the  other  members  of 
the  staff.  This  co-operation  at  all  times 
must  include  the  families  of  the  chil¬ 
dren. 

The  work  of  the  teachers  and  the 
maxims  of  the  classrooms  may  be  “tried 
on  for  size’’  by  the  children  on  the  play¬ 
grounds.  The  dormitories  of  the  resi¬ 
dential  school  with  their  closely-knit 
community  activities  also  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  proving  grounds  for  the  chil¬ 


dren  as  they  test  various  types  of  situa¬ 
tions  and  improve  their  human  rela¬ 
tions.  It  is  in  the  group  experience  in 
these  dormitories  and  playgrounds  that 
the  children  grow,  as  they  spend  valu¬ 
able  hours  under  the  guidance  of  the 
houseparents. 

One  of  the  best  links  between  the 
school  and  the  child’s  home  can  be 
strengthened  through  the  relationships 
between  the  houseparents  and  the 
child’s  own  parents.  As  the  residential 
school  opens  its  doors  to  the  children 
and  the  parents  for  the  first  time,  and 
each  time  thereafter  that  the  parents 
call  at  the  school,  co-operative  planning 
and  lasting  friendships  are  established. 
If  the  school  is  really  effective  in  its 
home  and  school  relations,  it  welcomes 
visits  from  parents  at  all  times,  and  the 
houseparents  can  use  these  visits  to 
learn  more  of  the  child’s  family  situa¬ 
tion.  It  is  the  houseparent  of  each  child 
who  comes  into  more  frequent  and  often 
closer  contact  with  the  parents  than  any 
other  members  of  the  institution  team. 

Parents  who  are  able  to  make  fre¬ 
quent  and  casual  visits  to  the  school 
are  more  likely  to  take  more  time  to 
relate  significant  information  in  such 
comments  as,  “Here  is  Johnny,”  “He 
had  a  wonderful  weekend  at  home,” 
“He  went  to  the  beach  with  us,”  “And, 
by  the  way,  where  did  he  get  that  ugly 
bruise?”  “He  may  need  to  see  the 
nurse,”  “He  seems  to  have  the  sniffles 
now,”  “How  do  you  think  he’s  doing 
at  school?”  Such  comments  and  ques¬ 
tions  give  valuable  information  to  the 
houseparents.  It  also  gives  the  house- 
parent  the  opportunity  to  raise  some  im¬ 
portant  questions  concerning  the  needs 
of  the  child  both  while  he  is  at  school 
and  when  he  returns  to  his  home. 
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This  first-hand  relationship  between 
the  houseparents  and  the  parents  of  a 
given  child  has  value  for  the  teacher  of 
this  child.  Wise  is  the  teacher  who  talks 
with  the  houseparent  and,  through  con¬ 
ferences  with  him,  gains  the  necessary 
information  concerning  the  child’s 
home  activities.  It  is  the  houseparent, 
through  the  child’s  letters  and  the  di¬ 
rect  contacts  with  the  parents,  who  can 
supply  much  of  the  background  which 
good  teachers  need  as  they  work  with 
children.  When  teachers  are  able  to 
recognize  that  the  houseparents  are 
often  the  greatest  ambassadors  of  good 
home-school  relations,  they  will  be  able 
to  interpret  the  child’s  educational  pro¬ 
gram  more  carefully  for  the  housepar¬ 
ent.  The  houseparents  are  interested  in 
the  children  and,  in  their  actual  con¬ 
tacts  with  the  parents,  are  often  able  to 
encourage  the  parents  to  arrange  for  a 
conference  with  the  teacher. 

Mutual  Concern 

with  Every-day  Problems 

The  parents  of  the  children  who 
make  weekly  visits  to  the  school  when 
they  call  for  and  return  their  children 
are  apt  to  find  it  much  easier  to  visit 
with  houseparents  than  with  teachers. 
This  is  likely  to  be  true  because  they 
know  the  houseparents  better  through 
discussing  many  details  such  as  cloth¬ 
ing,  medical  needs,  and  behavior  prob¬ 
lems.  This  information,  when  objec¬ 
tively  handled  and  translated  for  the 
teacher,  in  many  cases  where  the  child 
is  unable  to  do  so,  can  be  of  great  value 
to  the  total  education  of  the  child. 

The  easy  relationship  between  the 
child’s  own  parents  and  his  housepar¬ 
ents  is  of  great  importance  to  all  of  the 
people  who  are  trying  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  children  in  every  way.  Some  of 
the  schools  are  recognizing  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  having  small  intimate  rooms 
where  the  houseparents  can  visit  with 


the  parents.  At  other  schools,  when 
parents  of  small  children  call  at  the 
school  late  on  a  Sunday  afternoon  or 
evening,  they  may  wish  to  go  to  the 
cottage  or  dormitory  for  the  purpose  of 
actually  putting  their  children  to  bed. 
In  schools  where  sufficient  funds  have 
not  been  made  available  for  a  social 
worker  or  a  home  visiting  person,  the 
frequent  contacts  between  the  children’s 
parents  and  the  houseparents  help  to 
•bridge  the  gap  in  this  valuable  service. 
However,  this  does  require  housepar¬ 
ents  with  good  background  and  with 
sufficient  in-service  preparation  to  help 
them  meet  the  difficult  situations  that 
may  arise  at  times,  and  that  may  de¬ 
mand  greater  professional  skill. 

With  the  continuing  relationship  be¬ 
tween  the  houseparents  and  the  home, 
should  not  the  houseparents  be  able  to 
become  a  more  active  part  of  the  school 
team  when  important  matters  concern¬ 
ing  the  child  are  discussed?  Many 
schools  accomplish  this  on  a  rather  in¬ 
formal  basis.  But  as  houseparents  are 
able  to  function  more  effectively,  surely 
the  schedule  of  activities  will  make  it 
possible  for  them  to  sit  down  in  meet¬ 
ings  more  often  with  other  pertinent 
members  of  a  team  when  specific  prob¬ 
lems  of  children  are  discussed. 

Houseparents  who  are  able  to  believe 
in  the  function  of  the  residential  school 
and  who  feel  secure,  and  not  too  afraid 
of  the  hard  work  that  is  involved  in  the 
job,  can  discuss  frankly  with  the  parents 
many  problems  that  are  important  to 
them.  They  can  discuss  the  fact  that 
life  in  the  dormitory,  where  larger  num¬ 
bers  of  children  live  together,  is  not  the 
same  as  that  in  the  homes  from  which 
the  children  come;  that  food  cooked  in 
large  quantities  may  not  seem  to  be  the 
same  to  the  children  but  that  they  will 
learn  to  eat  and  enjoy  many  more  kinds 
of  food  than  might  be  true  when  in  a 
small  home  where  their  desires  can  be 
met  more  easily.  This  common  ground 
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helps  to  clear  up  many  common  miscon¬ 
ceptions  that  can  cause  tension  and  un¬ 
easiness  in  the  parents.  They  can  learn 
that  there  is  often  real  growth  for 
handicapped  children  when  they  accept 
situations  that  are  involved  in  the  give 
and  take  of  group  living,  often  through 
the  discussion  of  such  factors  as  the  very 
size  ol  the  family  in  a  dormitory  as  com¬ 
pared  with  the  home.  It  can  be  realized 
through  discussion  that  there  are  many 
more  opportunities  to  learn  from  this 
larger  group  of  people  and  to  help  each 
ol  them  gain  independence.  Certainly, 
there  is  no  question  but  that  the  larger 
number  of  children  can  lead  to  greater 
independence  in  functioning.  There 
can  also  be  greater  opportunity  for 
these  children  to  share  with  each  other 
their  toys  and  treats  as  well  as  their  ex¬ 
periences. 

As  houseparents  grow  in  their  under¬ 
standing  of  the  opportunities  in  their 
jobs,  they  will  recognize  the  importance 
of  learning  from  each  other.  They  will 


surely  learn  the  importance  of  objec¬ 
tivity,  and  as  they  read  and  confer  with 
professional  people,  they  will  be  able  to 
appreciate  the  importance  of  objectiv¬ 
ity  and  confidence  in  handling  what  is 
sometimes  very  intimate  information. 
These  necessary  virtues  and  competen¬ 
cies  will  then  be  transmitted  to  the  par¬ 
ents  of  the  children  as  well  as  to  the 
children  themselves.  By  the  very  ex¬ 
ample  of  houseparents  who  recognize 
the  importance  of  respect  for  the  chil¬ 
dren  and  their  problems,  and  absolute 
responsibility  for  confidential  informa¬ 
tion  concerning  them,  the  important 
home  and  school  relations  can  function 
more  effectively. 

It  seems  very  important  for  house- 
parents  to  recognize  that  whether  it  be 
good  or  bad,  the  home  influence  and 
the  background  of  the  preschool  years 
is  basic  to  the  lives  of  the  children. 
These  various  backgrounds  and  experi¬ 
ences  of  the  children  are  ever-present  in 
the  dormitory,  and  all  problems  can  be 
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dealt  with  more  effectively  when  these 
factors  are  appreciated.  The  housepar- 
ent  who  is  not  really  the  parent  of  the 
child  must  try  to  love  and  understand 
the  child  as  much  as  possible,  but  must 
feel  the  importance  of  keeping  alive 
the  home  ties  for  every  child. 

Good  home  and  school  relations  seem 
to  function  best  when  teachers  and 
houseparents  recognize  that  they  both 
can  grow  in  objectivity  and  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  potential  of  their  school  for 
every  child.  They  are  in  the  team  to¬ 
gether  with  one  common  interest — the 
child.  Therefore,  they  will  be  equally 
proud  of  the  young  adult  who  returns 
to  the  school  and  inquires  about  both 
of  them.  His  feelings  concerning  his 
school  will  then  result  from  the  work 
of  both  his  teachers  and  his  house- 
parents. 

Joint  Conferences 

In  our  schools  it  might  be  well  to 
consider  making  possible  frequent  con¬ 
ferences  where  the  appropriate  teacher 
and  the  parents  and  the  houseparent 
sit  down  together  and  discuss  the  child’s 
goals,  recognizing  that  there  is  a  three- 
man  team  at  work  in  the  program  of 
providing  a  complete  and  continuing 
education  for  the  child.  Some  of  these 
conferences  could  be  arranged  at  the 
beginning  or  close  of  the  school  year, 
or  prior  to  vacation  periods.  Perhaps 
this  could  be  done  through  the  arrange¬ 
ment  of  free  periods  for  teachers  when 
parents  are  invited  to  visit  the  school. 
All  types  of  problems  can  be  discussed 
at  such  conferences  as  appropriate  va¬ 
cation  activities,  whether  or  not  too 
little  or  too  much  is  being  expected  of 
the  child,  and  the  child’s  health  and 
well-being.  There  can  be  growth  for 
all  concerned  in  such  a  three-way  ex¬ 
change  of  ideas. 

It  should  be  stated  here  that  there 
is  an  obligation  on  the  part  of  the  au¬ 


thorities  at  the  school  to  realize  that 
many  times  when  parents  come  to  the 
school  they  have  incurred  expense  in 
both  money  and  time,  and  the  school 
should  try  very  hard  to  make  the  par¬ 
ents’  time  at  the  school  valuable  to 
them.  Not  only  should  they  be  made 
to  feel  welcome,  but  they  should  have 
the  opportunity  to  discuss  their  feelings 
about  the  child,  and  his  program,  as 
well  as  to  try  to  know  how  they  may 
be  able  to  co-operate  to  a  greater  extent 
with  those  responsible  for  their  child’s 
education.  There  also  should  be  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  the  parents  to  observe  as 
much  as  possible  the  regular  activities 
of  the  child  in  his  school  program.  For 
most  of  the  children  in  our  schools, 
visits  from  parents  are  very  infrequent, 
and  when  they  occur  every  effort  should 
be  made  to  make  them  productive. 

Parents  who  visit  the  school  and  are 
permitted  to  see  the  program  in  action 
can  be  aware  of  the  fact  that  all  of  the 
work  in  the  classroom  really  begins  at 
home  and  in  the  dormitory.  In  arithme¬ 
tic,  for  example,  learning  begins  with 
the  evaluation  of  size  and  shape  of  ob¬ 
jects  in  the  dormitory,  as  well  as  their 
distance  and  their  accessibility  to  the 
child.  Social  aptness  also  begins  in  the 
same  atmosphere  where  children  ob¬ 
serve  the  activities  of  others  and  par¬ 
ticipate  in  all  types  of  activities,  as  they 
learn  to  be  independent  and  thoughtful 
of  others.  Background  in  science  can 
begin  with  the  numerous  opportunities 
for  taking  care  of  pets,  planting  seeds 
and  watering  plants,  preparing  food 
and  sharing  it  with  others.  All  of  the 
curriculum  areas  such  as  language,  art 
and  health  provide  experiences  through¬ 
out  the  entire  school  plant  if  children 
are  really  living  and  growing.  Parents 
can  learn  through  their  visits  to  the 
school  that  both  home  and  school  are 
really  the  laboratories  for  the  education 
of  their  children. 

Parents  of  children  enrolled  in  resi- 
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dential  schools  can  gain  much  from  the 
written  reports  which  are  sent  to  them 
concerning  their  children.  Since  many 
of  them  see  their  children  far  too  infre¬ 
quently,  the  responsibility  of  the  house- 
parents  and  the  teachers  to  compile  a 
meaningful  report  is  even  greater  than 
it  would  be  if  these  children  were  at¬ 
tending  a  regular  public  school  and  re¬ 
turning  to  their  homes  each  evening.  It 
is  hopeful  to  note  that  grading  of  report 
cards  is  shifting  from  the  subject-matter 
type  grade  to  the  letter  type  report 
which  really  indicates  the  child’s  achieve¬ 
ment.  It  is  highly  important  that  we 
recognize  that  these  reports  must  be 
honest  but  supportive,  that  we  can  be 
very  skillful  in  pointing  out  weaknesses 
in  a  way  that  will  inspire  improve¬ 
ment,  and  that  we  can  give  praise  as  a 
source  of  encouragement.  There  are 
numerous  ways  in  which  we  can  help 
parents  through  our  written  reports. 

Orienting  the  Parents 

A  very  good  technique  for  schools  to 
consider  in  helping  parents  in  their  un¬ 
derstanding  of  their  children  in  their 
school  programs  is  to  invite  the  parents 
to  spend  the  night  at  the  school  and  go 
through  the  regular  routine  with  the 
child.  In  schools  where  parents  have 
had  this  opportunity,  they  have  ex¬ 
pressed  great  appreciation  for  the  efforts 
of  the  school.  They  have  a  better  under¬ 
standing  of  dormitory  living,  the  work 
of  the  houseparents,  and  the  relation  of 
the  dormitory  to  the  total  school  pro¬ 
gram. 

The  school  paper  is  another  source 
of  good  home  and  school  relations.  The 
dormitory  news  section  can  be  most 
valuable  as  parents  must  continue  to  be 
interested  in  the  activities  of  their  chil¬ 
dren.  Also,  a  postal  card  sent  to  parents 


when  their  child  is  participating  in  pro¬ 
grams  or  other  activities  is  of  interest 
and  may  also  encourage  the  parents  to 
make  an  extra  visit  to  the  school  to  be 
present  for  this  important  occasion  in 
the  child’s  life. 

The  school,  through  its  active  report¬ 
ing  to  parents,  can  also  encourage  the 
same  meaningful  reporting  to  the  school 
from  the  parents  and  the  children  dur¬ 
ing  the  summer.  Our  schools  really  need 
to  make  more  use  of  the  information 
about  the  children  during  vacation  pe¬ 
riods.  This  type  of  information  gives 
valuable  clues  to  the  carry-over  in  cer¬ 
tain  social  activities  at  the  school.  The 
informal  summer  reporting  may  also 
contribute  important  health  informa¬ 
tion.  For  instance,  if  certain  medical 
recommendations  were  made,  it  is  good 
to  know  whether  or  not  they  were  car¬ 
ried  out. 

There  are  numerous  other  techniques 
and  the  large  number  of  schools  in  this 
country  have  much  to  offer  through  the 
sharing  of  their  resources  and  experi¬ 
ences.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  as  the  im¬ 
portant  service  of  the  houseparents  is 
given  greater  emphasis,  we  will  be  able 
to  develop  more  ways  of  helping  them, 
and  we  shall  be  able  to  attract  and  hold 
these  valuable  people  in  our  school 
systems. 

An  attempt  has  been  made  in  this 
discussion  to  stress  the  importance  of 
closer  working  relations  among  the 
houseparents,  the  cottage  or  housepar- 
ent  staff,  and  the  teachers  of  these  chil¬ 
dren.  When  children’s  lives  are  our  con¬ 
cern,  we  cannot  confine  ourselves  or  our 
service  to  separate  compartments.  To 
keep  faith  with  the  parents  and  to  give 
the  child  his  opportunity  to  grow  and 
develop  under  favorable  circumstances, 
home-school  relations  will  require  our 
best  efforts  and  our  active  support. 
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A  School  Nurse  Looks  at  Houseparents 5  Problems 

FRANKIE  M.  COLEMAN 


A  school  nurse  has  a  wonderful  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  work  with  houseparents.  At 
the  Iowa  Braille  and  Sight  Saving 
School  my  work  as  a  nurse  is  especially 
stimulating  because  of  the  interest  and 
co-operation  shown  by  the  houseparents 
and  also  because  of  the  excellent  medi¬ 
cal  facilities  available  to  our  school 
through  the  Iowa  State  University  Hos¬ 
pital  at  Iowa  City.  It  is  therefore  possi¬ 
ble  for  us  to  receive  all  types  of  medical 
services  needed  by  the  children  and  to 
follow  up  with  the  houseparents  on  the 
medical  information  which  they  need 
in  order  to  serve  the  children  ade¬ 
quately. 

The  ophthalmologist  responsible  for 
the  eye  care  of  the  children  of  our 
school  is  on  the  staff  of  the  University 
Hospital,  and  he  comes  to  the  school 
with  members  of  his  staff  at  least  twice 
each  year.  He  sees  all  of  the  children 
and  requests  that  every  child  needing 
additional  treatment  be  sent  to  the  hos¬ 
pital  according  to  a  schedule.  Thus  we 
are  able  to  plan  our  medical  program 
and  to  discuss  the  needs  of  the  children 
with  their  parents. 

We  also  have  a  very  competent  school 
physician  who  comes  to  the  school  hos¬ 
pital  almost  every  day,  and  at  other 
times  on  call.  He  and  I  are  able  to  see 
all  children  needing  service  and  we 
can  keep  valuable  records  on  them. 

We  have  also  in  the  past  taken  ad¬ 
vantage  of  psychological  and  psychiatric 
services  from  the  University  Hospital. 
We  feel  very  fortunate  that  the  children 
who  enroll  at  our  school  can  have  access 
to  a  very  thorough  health  service,  and 
that  we  can  conduct  a  program  which 
includes  good  diagnostic  service,  medi¬ 


cal  care,  and  follow-up.  It  is  apparent 
from  this  introduction  that  my  first  in¬ 
terest  would  be  the  health  and  general 
welfare  of  the  children. 

Health  has  been  defined  as  that  con¬ 
dition  of  bodily  soundness  in  which 
all  functions  are  performed  normally 
or  as  a  state  of  well-being  and  freedom 
from  disease.  Therefore,  we  who  deal 
with  visually  handicapped  boys  and 
girls  must  first  of  all  concede  that  be¬ 
cause  of  the  very  nature  of  their  handi¬ 
cap  our  children  are  not  in  a  complete 
state  of  good  health.  Yet,  we  know  that 
given  love,  understanding,  patience, 
and  trust,  they  will  grow  up  as  healthy 
social  personalities.  We  know  this  be¬ 
cause  we  see  them  doing  it. 

You  houseparents  hold  one  of  the 
most  important  positions  in  the  resi¬ 
dential  school.  From  you  the  child 
learns  not  the  three  R’s  but  rather  a 
way  of  behaving  toward  his  friends, 
his  teachers  and  his  total  world. 
Here  he  learns  how  to  accept  success 
and  failure;  what  he  can  do  and  can¬ 
not  do.  At  the  residential  school  he  will 
talk  about  home  and  try  to  bring  to¬ 
gether  his  two  centers — home  and 
school.  Here  is  your  common  meeting 
ground  with  his  parents,  but  always 
remember  that  he  is  only  on  loan  from 
his  parents.  He  is  first  and  foremost 
their  child.  Let  us  not  forget  that  in 
this  atomic  age,  where  patterns  of  fam¬ 
ily  living  may  have  changed,  parents’ 
care  and  anxiety  for  their  children  have 
not  changed. 

In  child  care  and  welfare,  each  child’s 
way  of  growing — physically,  mentally, 
and  emotionally — must  be  considered. 
We  must  remember  that  what  is  not  ac- 
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ceptable  behavior  at  school  may  be  ab¬ 
solutely  acceptable  at  home. 

As  far  as  the  physical  aspect  is  con¬ 
cerned,  the  children  at  our  school  are 
assured  of  adequate  housing,  nutrition 
and  clothing.  Also  the  medical  care  that 
is  fundamental  to  all  children’s  needs  is 
available.  This,  of  course,  includes  pre¬ 
vention  of  avoidable  infections,  care 
during  illness,  correction  of  certain 
physical  defects,  and  eye  care  to  insure 
keeping  and  using  what  vision  they 
have  for  the  longest  possible  time.  We 
also  provide  for  cosmetic  care,  squint 
surgery,  removal  of  useless  and  un¬ 
sightly  eyes  and  replacement  with  well¬ 
fitting  prosthesis.  We  feel  that,  in  cases 
where  dark  glasses  improve  appearance 
and  do  not  exclude  what  little  vision 
there  is,  we  should  encourage  the  use 
of  comfortable  dark  glasses.  We  also 
recognize  that  it  is  important  for  the 
child  as  he  grows  older  and  may  have 
questions  asked  about  his  glasses,  to  un¬ 
derstand  why  he  is  wearing  them.  Of 
just  as  great  importance  are  the  feel¬ 
ings  of  the  members  of  his  family  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  use  of  his  tinted  lenses. 

The  child  who  wears  artificial  eyes 
should  be  taught  early  how  to  remove 
the  eye,  cleanse  the  socket  and  replace 
the  eye.  This  year  it  was  possible  for  me 
to  teach  a  charming  little  five-year  old 
girl  to  do  this.  She  will,  of  course,  need 
help  and  understanding  for  some  time, 
but  she  is  proud  of  being  able  to  do  this 
and  has  taken  a  big  step  on  the  road 
that  leads  to  independence. 

Study  Group 

At  our  school,  a  growing  awareness 
that  we  were  not  adequately  meeting 
the  children’s  emotional  needs  led  to 
the  organization  of  a  houseparents’ 
study  group.  We  don’t  call  it  an  in- 
service  training  course,  but  that  is  what 
it  really  is.  The  administration  has 
been  most  helpful  in  providing  tape 
recordings,  films,  books,  magazines,  and 


materials  for  our  use.  Time  has  been 
arranged  for  members  of  the  teaching 
staff  to  meet  with  us.  For  example,  one 
young  man,  himself  a  graduate  of  a 
school  for  the  blind,  gave  a  very  good 
talk  on  his  reactions  to  institutional  liv- 
ing.  Another  excellent  program  which 
we  enjoyed  very  much  was  provided  by 
the  vocational  guidance  director  at  the 
school.  He  discussed  with  us  the  goals 
of  his  program  and  the  use  of  objective 
tests  and  other  methods  of  studying  the 
pupils  and  helping  them  plan  not  only 
for  their  school  years  but  for  their  lives 
as  future  adults. 

The  physical  education  staff  have 
been  helpful  in  setting  up  a  plan  of  a 
type  of  intramural  play  for  leisure-time 
activity  in  the  dormitories. 

At  one  meeting  a  good  lively  discus¬ 
sion  of  discipline  resulted  from  the 
playing  of  some  tape  recordings  made 
by  three  specialists  in  child  welfare 
from  the  University  of  Minnesota.  This 
program  happened  to  be  held  on  a 
triday  morning,  and  several  parents  of 
younger  children  were  permitted  to 
share  in  the  discussion.  With  the  super¬ 
intendent  and  the  principal  of  the 
school  present,  we  were  able  to  make  a 
real  contribution  to  our  own  thinking. 

Last  year  the  group  enrolled  in  a  cor¬ 
respondence  course  in  child  care  and 
welfare  through  the  Extension  Depart¬ 
ment  of  nearby  University  of  Minne¬ 
sota.  This  was  a  growing  experience 
for  all  of  us.  1  hrough  this  systematic 
plan  of  study,  we  are  able  to  read  to¬ 
gether  and  to  evaluate  our  own  pro¬ 
grams  in  terms  of  what  the  authorities 
making  up  our  reading  list  thought.  We 
were  able  to  share  in  a  learning  experi¬ 
ence  and  were  able  to  discuss  many  of 
our  actual  problems. 

This  year  there  is  an  excellent  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  houseparents  and  teachers  to 
share  professional  meetings.  Relief 
supervisors  were  provided  so  that  all 
houseparents  could  attend  the  evening 
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lecture  meetings  of  the  faculty  club. 
These  meetings  were  always  open  to 
the  houseparents  who  happened  to  be 
free,  but  it  is  the  first  time  that  all  have 
been  able  to  attend. 

There  is  some  help  that,  I  feel,  on 
the  basis  of  experience,  a  houseparent 
may  receive  from  the  school  nurse. 
As  children  move  from  dormitory 
to  dormitory,  she  can  keep  for  the 
houseparents  such  information  as  (1) 
those  children  who  have  epilepsy;  (2) 
progressive  eye  conditions;  (3)  painful 
eye  conditions;  (4)  multiple  handicaps 
(for  example,  orthopedic  correction  for 
all  new  shoes);  (5)  problems  related  to 
bed-wetting.  She  should  be  able  to  help 
with  constructive  suggestions  as  to  how 
to  handle  specific  cases.  She  can  always 
keep  in  mind  that  in  most  instances  of 
bed-wetting  the  problem  is  psychologi¬ 
cal.  Scolding  and  punishment  in  most 
instances  will  be  of  no  avail,  d  he  child 
who  is  so  afflicted  needs  kindness,  love, 
and  understanding,  for  he  is  a  deeply 
disturbed  child.  Since  he  is  ashamed 
and  unhappy,  scolding  and  punishment 
will  only  increase  the  problems  which 
resulted  in  bed-wetting. 

I  also  know  that  these  practical  mat¬ 
ters  sound  much  easier  than  they  really 
are.  I  recognize  the  great  problems  that 
exist  in  coping  with  the  large  amount 
of  laundry  and  the  time  and  energy  it 
requires.  In  time,  however,  your  pa¬ 
tience  will  be  rewarded. 

Sex  problems  and  questions  concern¬ 
ing  them  must  be  considered  a  part  of 
the  child’s  total  life  adjustment.  Mastur¬ 
bation  and  some  exploration  must  be 
expected.  Sometimes  it  is  hard  for  many 
of  us  to  realize  that  it  isn’t  the  fact  of 
a  child’s  masturbating  that  causes  harm 
but  rather  our  methods  of  dealing  with 
it.  In  many  instances  our  efforts  to 
eradicate  what  we  consider  a  bad  habit 
may  cause  it  to  become  more  deeply 
seated.  There  is  also  danger  in  many  of 


our  unwise  methods  of  punishment.  For 
instance,  sending  a  child  to  bed  as  pun¬ 
ishment  may  actually  provide  the  time 
and  place  for  very  harmful  behavior. 

In  How  to  Help  Your  Child  in 
School,  Frank  and  Frank  say,  “Doctors 
and  psychiatrists  have  found  that  many 
of  the  handicaps  and  defects,  the  mal¬ 
adjustments  and  behavior  problems  of 
children  have  been  produced  by  inter¬ 
ference  of  the  growth  process,  by  denial 
of  the  child’s  needs,  or  by  blocking  and 
frustrating  his  potentialities.  Often  mal¬ 
adjustments  that  are  disturbing  and 
baffling  to  adults  become  meaningful 
and  capable  of  readjustment  when  rec¬ 
ognized  as  efforts  of  the  child  to  deal 
with  situations  that  are  beyond  his 
capacity.” 

Anecdotal  Records 

If  you  are  not  already  doing  it,  may 
I  suggest  that  you  start  keeping  anec¬ 
dotal  records  on  your  children.  They 
can  be  very  valuable.  You  may  find 
through  them  that  the  child  who  seems 
to  take  to  double-dealing  as  swiftly  as 
a  small  boy  takes  to  a  mud  puddle  is 
really  not  the  offender  at  all.  He  may 
actually  be  the  one  who  is  being  picked 
on.  I  would  like  to  leave  you  with  this 
thought  so  well  expressed  by  Applegate 
in  Everybody’s  Business — our  Children, 
“Young  people  naturally  gravitate  to¬ 
ward:  (1)  those  who  are  relaxed  with 
children,  (2)  those  who  are  sympathetic 
without  being  critical,  (3)  grownups 
who  are  just,  but  not  necessarily  easy, 
(4)  those  who  are  consistent  from  day 
to  day,  (5)  adults  who  keep  their  prom¬ 
ises,  (6)  those  who  have  a  genuine  inter¬ 
est  in  children’s  interests,  (7)  adults  who 
at  heart  are  children  themselves,  (8) 
those  who  know  when  to  forget  and 
when  to  remember.” 

Pictures  for  this  symposium  supplied  by  New 
York  State  School  for  the  Blind,  Mr.  Eber  M. 
Palmer,  Superintendent. 
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Selected  Bibliography  for  Houseparents  of  Blind  Children 

Compiled  by  Georgie  Lee  Abel  and  Pauline  M.  Moor 
Consultants  in  Education  for  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 


INTRODUCTION 

I  his  selected  list  of  references  has  been  prepared  as  a  result  of  numerous  requests  from  house- 
pa  rents,  administrators  and  teachers  who  live  close  to  blind  children  in  dormitories  of  residential 
schools  for  the  blind.  The  list  has  been  compiled  for  the  most  part  on  the  basis  of  the  following: 

(a)  The  brevity  of  the  references; 

(b)  the  ease  of  reading  for  busy  houseparents; 

(c)  the  variety  in  subject  matter  in  order  to  meet  the  needs  of  different  age  groups; 

(d)  the  need  for  professional  orientation  in  education,  social  work,  psychology  aud  child 

development; 

(e)  the  recognition  of  the  need  on  the  part  of  houseparents  for  professional  growth  through 

reading. 

References  which  discuss  the  needs  of  all  children  are  also  helpful  to  those  who  attempt  to 
sene  blind  children.  These  are  also  presented  as  the  result  of  our  belief  that  blind  children  living 
in  institutions  have  the  same  needs  for  help  from  professional  workers  that  children  experience 
who  live  in  all  other  types  of  institutions. 

The  division  of  lists  into  small  sections  is  made  only  as  perhaps  a  quicker  source  of  reference 
to  houseparents  with  different  types  of  problems.  As  they  attempt  to  meet  their  specific  needs  to 
some  extent  through  professional  reading,  it  is  hoped  that  the  divisions  will  be  of  some  assistance. 


section  i  Of  Special  Interest  to  All  Houseparents 

Because  of  the  discussion  of  the  houseparents’  responsibility,  the  problems  in  grouping  chil- 
(  ien  and  other  factors  of  group  living  as  they  affect  children,  this  section  should  present  both  a 
challenge  and  some  helpful  suggestions  as  the  houseparent  looks  at  himself  in  terms  of  his 
responsibility  to  the  group  of  children  assigned. 

1.  Creative  Group  Living  in  a  Children’s  Institution.  Edited  by  Susanne  Schulze.  22i  p  .<fk.oo 

Association  Press,  291  Broadway,  New  York  7,  N.  Y.  1951.  Chapters  3,  6  and  7. 

2.  re  ouseniot je>  s  Guide.  Edith  M.  Stern.  91  p.  $.50.  Commonwealth  Fund,  41  E.  r,7th 

Street,  New  York  22,  N.  Y.  1946.  ’  4  J' 

3.  Thl»°"sf^ent-s  Role.  Minnie  E.  Kelley.  Journal  of  ,he  Child  Welfare  League  of  America, 

S^KNew  Yo,k  £ A  Y ^  '  P'  ““  LeagUe  °f  A™’  **  W“'  *°«b 

4’  FOZet Wei  York,' Ty%^  C°lumbia  4«S  West  i,7th 

5-  The  Care  of  Children  in  Institutions.  A  Reading  Guide.  Martin  Gula.  4r,  p  U  S  Deuart- 
ment  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  1954.  1  '  P 

seciiox  11— For  I  hose  Who  Would  Like  to  Read  in  the  General  Area  of  Child  Develop¬ 
ment  and  Related  Areas  1 

'•  A  a"d  Yonlh  "h  Z.fl  M'  Midcentllry  White  House  Conference  on  Children 

and  Youth.  Health  Publications  Institute,  Inc  1951 

An  Introduction  to  Child  Study.  Ruth  Strang.  705  p.'  Macmillan  Company,  tor,,. 

hese  Weir  Adjusted  Children.  Grace  Langdon  and  I.  W.  Stout.  $3.75.  John' Day  Company 

Inc.,  62  W.  45th  Street,  New  York  19,  N.  Y.  1951.  }  P  Y’ 

Feelings  Are  Facts.  Margaret  M.  Heaton.  An  Intergroup  Education  Pamphlet,  National  Con- 
ference  of  Christians  and  Jews,  381  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  16  N  Y  S  or 

'ler“ew  y^LdrZl  BehaV‘0r-  Pa,ent  Teacher  Series'  T«“he«  College,'  Columbia  Uni- 
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6.  Teacher  Listen— The  Children  Speak.  James  L.  Hymes,  Jr.  Committee  on  Mental  Health  of 

the  State  Charities  Aid  Association,  105  E.  22nd  Street,  New  York  10,  N.  Y.  1949. 

7.  Understanding  Your  Child.  James  L.  Hymes,  Jr.  188  p.  Prentice-Hall,  Inc.,  70  Fifth  Avenue, 

New  York,  N.  Y.  $2.95.  1952. 


section  hi — For  Houseparents  Who  Feci  the  Need  to  Read  Concerning  Discipline 

In  the  important  area  of  relationship  between  houseparents  and  children  in  times  when 
things  may  not  be  going  too  well,  there  is  often  a  desire  to  examine  the  approach,  and  to  gain 
whatever  help  may  be  available  from  professional  thinking.  I  hese  short  references  are  suggested 

for  such  needs. 


4- 

5- 


6 


A  Pound  of  Prevention,  How  Teachers  Can  Meet  the  Emotional  Needs  of  Young  Children. 
James  L.  Hymes,  Jr.  63  p.  Committee  on  Mental  Health,  State  Charities  Aid  Association, 

105  E.  22nd  Street,  New  York  10,  N.  Y.  1947. 

Discipline,  An  Interpretation.  The  Association  for  Childhood  Education,  1201  16th  Street, 
N.W.,  Washington  6,  D.  C.  $.25.  1944. 

How  to  Discipline  Your  Children.  Dorothy  W.  Baruch.  $.25.  Public  Affairs  Committee  No. 

154.  Public  Affairs  Pamphlets,  22  E.  38th  Street,  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 

Discipline.  James  L.  Hymes,  Jr.  $.60.  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  New  York.  1951. 
Discipline  For  Today’s  Children  And  Youth.  George  V.  Sheviakov  and  Fritz  Redl.  $.50. 
Association  for  Supervision  and  Curriculum  Development,  N.E.A.,  1201  16th  Street,  N.W., 

Washington  6,  D.  C.  1944. 

Discipline  in  the  Child  Care  Institution.  David  Hallowitz  and  William  Singer.  $.45.  Child 
Welfare  League  of  America.  1950. 


section  iv _ For  Those  Who  Need  Help  with  Play  and  Recreation  for  Young  Children. 

All  houseparents  of  young  children  are  faced  with  the  necessity  to  help  children  plan  and 
enjoy  their  leisure  hours.  These  references  should  offer  some  suggestions  as  well  as  ideas  con¬ 
cerning  a  philosophy  which  relates  to  the  children’s  real  need  for  play  as  it  contributes  to  his 
growth  and  development. 

1.  Games  for  Quiet  Hours  and  Small  Spaces.  $.20.  National  Recreation  Association,  315  Fourth 

Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.  1938. 

2.  Games  for  Children.  $.50.  National  Recreation  Association,  315  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York, 

N.  Y.  1943. 

3.  Play:  A  Yardstick  of  Growth.  Clara  Lambert.  $.20.  Play  Schools  Association,  Inc.,  1841  Broad¬ 

way,  New  York,  N.  Y.  1938. 

4.  Home  Play.  $.75.  National  Recreation  Association.  1945. 

r.  Play:  A  Child’s  Way  of  Groiving  Up.  Clara  Lambert.  $.40.  Play  Schools  Association,  Inc., 
119  W.  57th  Street,  New  York  19,  N.  Y.  1947. 

6.  The  Wise  Choice  of  Toys.  Ethel  Kawin.  University  of  Chicago  Press,  Chicago  37,  Illinois. 

1937. 

7.  McCall’s  Giant  Golden  Make-It  Book.  $2.95.  Simon  &  Schuster,  630  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York, 

N.  Y.  1953. 

section  v— A  Miscellaneous  List  Just  in  Case  There  Is  a  Desire  to  Read  Further. 

This  list  gives  some  references  which  offer  help  to  houseparents  of  older  children  and  sug¬ 
gests  some  topics  which  have  not  been  covered  in  previous  references.  It  presents  some  references 
which  should  be  of  help  to  houseparents  desiring  to  assist  with  problems  in  the  area  of  sex 
education.  It  also  presents  some  references  for  those  houseparents  who  are  concerned  over  the 
educational  programs  of  the  children  living  in  their  various  dormitories  or  cottages  where  there 
is  a  study  hour,  or  where  a  considerable  amount  of  time  is  spent  in  joint  participation  between 
the  teachers  and  the  houseparents  in  the  educational  programs  of  the  children. 

1  The  Adolescent  and  His  World.  Irene  M.  Josselyn.  $1.75.  Family  Service  Association  of 
America.  1952. 

2.  Psychosocial  Development  of  Children.  Irene  M.  Josselyn.  $1.75.  Family  Service  Association 
of  America.  1948. 
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3.  family  Life  Education.  $.20.  (Special  issue  of  “Family  Service  Highlights,”  February  iqr^) 

amil\  Service  Association  of  America.  1953. 

4.  Parents  and  Teachers  as  Partners.  Eva  H.  Giant.  Science  Research  Associates,  Inc  «  W 

Grand  Ave.,  Chicago  10,  Illinois.  1952.  ’ 


5.  Additional  Science  Research  Associates  booklets  as  follows: 

tt  *54  Discovering  )  our  Real  Interests 

tt  >55 — Dating  Days 

tth 10  Growing  Up  Socially 

ttb11  Looking  Ahead  To  Alarriage 

#5!2 — Money  And  You 

#51 6— Our  World  Of  Work 

#560 — High  School  Handbook 

#567  11  here  Are  Your  Manners? 

it 593 — What  Is  Honesty? 

tt  7°° — Your  Taste  And  Good  Design 

tt 7°4 — Your  Club  Handbook 

it  708 — Pa  rent  hood 

tt 8°3 — Baby-Sitters’  Handbook 

#804  Building  Your  Philosophy  Of  Life 

#919 — When  Children  Start  Dating 

tt 734 — Clubs  Are  Lun 


8. 


Selected  Papers  in  Casework,  National  Conference  of  Social  Work,  Columbus,  Ohio  ion 
education  for  Responsible  Parenthood — Grace  Mayberg.  P  18  ’ 

Homemaker  Service  as  a  Method  of  Serving  Children-Margaret  Fitzsimmons  P  r 
Meeting  the  Mental  Health  Needs  of  Children  in  School  Today:  Psychiatric  Implications 
for  the  Practice  of  School  Social  Work— Jules  V.  Coleman,  M.D.  P.  70. 

Casework  Services  Today  in  Institutions  for  Delinquent  Children— Norman  V  Lourie  P  06 

Discussion  of  Casework  Services  Today  in  Institutions  for  Delinquents— Alan  Keith-Lucas. 
P.  115. 

Casework  Methods  and  Psychological  Techniques  in  Selection  of  Adoption  Applicants _ 

Frieda  M.  Kuhlmann.  P.  138. 

Long-Time  Temporary  Placement  of  Children — Mary  E.  Lewis.  P.  151. 

Exploring  Nature  With  Your  Child.  Dorothy  Edwards  Shuttlesworth.  The  Grevstone  Press 
100  Sixth  Ave.,  New  York  13,  N.  Y.  1952. 

How  to  Study  the  Behavior  of  Children.  Driscoll.  Teachers  College,  Columbia  Universitv 
New  York.  1950.  7’ 

Being  a  Good  Parent.  James  L.  Hymes,  Jr.  S.60.  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University  New 
York.  1951.  1 


10.  When  Children  Ask  About  Sex.  The  Child  Study  Association  of  America  Inc  190  E  'rath 

Street,  New  York  21,  N.  Y.  1953.  ’  3 

11.  Children  And  You,  A  Primer  Of  Child  Care.  Eva  Knox  Evans.  G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons  New 

York.  1943. 

12.  The  Controversial  Problem  of  Discipline.  Katherine  M.  Wolf,  Child  Study  Center  Yale 

University.  1  he  Child  Study  Association  of  America,  132  E.  74th  Street  New  York  2  1  N  V 
'953-  '  ’  '  ' 

13.  Growing  Up  In  The  World  Today.  $.25.  The  Massachusetts  Society  for  Social  Hytriene  ,,ar 

Little  Bldg.,  Boston  16,  Mass.  1949.  1  ’  4,7 

14.  Children  Who  Hate.  Fritz  Redl  and  David  Wineman.  $3.50.  The  Free  Press,  Glencoe,  Ill.  ,95,. 
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HELEN  KELLER 


From  Many  Friends  of  Helen  Keller 

GREETINGS! 


Hosts  of  Miss  Keller’s  friends  will  wish  to  greet  her  on  her  memor¬ 
able  seventy-fifth  birthday  anniversary.  Here  a  comparative"  few 
have  been  able  to  do  so  within  the  allotted  pages.  Many  among 
them  are  persons  who  have  organizational  affiliations,  and  in  prac¬ 
tically  all  of  these  Miss  Keller  is  connected  in  official  or  honorary 
capacity. 

The  outgoing  personality  of  Miss  Keller  captivates  all  who 
meet  her;  those  who  are  privileged  to  be  her  personal  friends 
testify  to  the  deepening  endearment  with  which  their  friendship 
grows. 

A  word  about  the  variety  of  approaches  in  these  published 
greetings  and  tributes:  Whether  they  are  in  the  second  or  third 
person— and  both]  forms  are  used— or  whether  they  are  reminis¬ 
cences  formal  or,  intimate,  little  or  momentous,  gay  or  serious,  or 
whether  they  are  expressive  of  admiration  or  respect,  they  are  at 
heart  all  open  greetings  to  her,  and  they  convey  congratulations 
and  good  wishes. 

All  imply  love  for  her  for  being  herself;  all  imply  honor  to  her 
for  her  personal  achievements  in  spite  of  devastating  difficulties; 
all  imply  gratitude  to  her  for  her  immeasurable  service  to  handi¬ 
capped  people. 

Each  writer  was  invited  to  draw  freely  on  his  individual  experi¬ 
ences  related  to  Miss  Keller,  recalling  aspects  more  or  less  unique 
in  their  relationship;  the  result  is  a  composite  of  the  great  woman 
that  Helen  Keller  is,  in  the  many  facets  of  her  being. 


M.  Robert  Barnett 

Executive  Director,  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  and  American 
Foundation  for  Overseas  Blind 

HELEN  KELLER — 

The  Heart  of  the  Foundations 


There  is  one  thing  I  have  learned 
about  Helen  Keller  in  her  capacity  as 
Counselor  to  the  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind  and  the  American  Foun¬ 
dation  for  Overseas  Blind — she  will 
never  intrude  her  opinion  upon  the 
operational  details,  but  when  her  coun¬ 
sel  is  needed  in  policy  and  planning, 
she  never  vacillates. 

Helen  Keller  has  been  helping  to 
guide  the  affairs  of  the  American  Foun¬ 
dation  for  the  Blind  for  about  thirty 
years.  She  has  been  directly  in  the  pol¬ 
icy-making  picture  of  the  American 
Foundation  for  Overseas  Blind  since  it 
succeeded  the  old  American  Braille 
Press  shortly  after  World  War  II.  In  a 
sense,  her  role  is  difficult  to  explain, 
and  may  even  at  times  be  difficult  for 
her  to  perform.  She  is  neither  board 
member  nor  staff  member;  she  is  not  an 
officer  of  the  corporations;  not  a  super¬ 
visor  or  director  of  programs;  not  an 
editor  of  any  publication.  She  is  more 
like  all  of  these  things  rolled  into  one, 
recognized  with  respect  by  officer  and 
employee  alike. 

It  has  been  part  of  my  job,  then,  to 
know  when  our  Counselor’s  guidance, 
opinions  or  instructions  are  to  be 
sought.  It  has  been  part  of  her  job  to 
know  when  she  must  offer  it  whether 
sought  or  not.  In  normal  circumstances 
of  the  management  of  an  agency,  one 


might  say  that  such  a  situation  was 
fraught  with  potential  discord,  and  even 
confusion.  Strangely — and  perhaps  not 
so  strangely  when  one  considers  Miss 
Keller’s  intellect,  knowledge  and  in¬ 
stinct — it  has  not  been  so. 

That  one  thing  I  have  learned  about 
Miss  Keller’s  professional  nature  is  sig¬ 
nificant  in  understanding  why  she  has 
been  such  an  influence  for  good  in  the 
continuing  growth  and  stability  of  the 
two  Foundations.  When  consulting  with 
officers  and  staff  on  policy  decisions, 
Miss  Keller  is  never  undecided.  Like  so 
many  great  personalities  in  history,  she 
is  either  strongly  for  or  against  a  pro¬ 
gram  or  idea.  If  the  subject  is  not  new, 
one  finds  that  she  already  has  developed 
a  philosophy  concerning  it.  If  the  sub¬ 
ject  is  new,  she  insists  upon  time — 
usually  an  efficiently  short  time — for 
study.  Once  convinced  that  an  idea  lacks 
merit,  she  seldom  can  be  persuaded  into 
acceptance  of  it.  And  as  so  many  know, 
however,  convinced  that  an  idea  does 
have  merit,  she  pursues  its  development 
with  bulldog  tenacity. 

Yes,  Miss  Keller  is  a  model  “boss” 
when  it  comes  to  an  understanding  of 
the  respective  responsibilities  of  ad¬ 
visors,  board  members,  and  operating 
personnel.  Never  let  it  be  thought,  how¬ 
ever,  that  she  maintains  a  lofty  and  un¬ 
realistic  aloofness  from  practical  details. 


On  occasion,  1  have  known  her  to  show 
intense  interest  and  make  positive  sug¬ 
gestions  about  methods  of  research.  I 
have  known  her  to  inquire  specifically 
about  such  details  as  income  from  in¬ 
vestments,  relative  expenditures  for 
Foundation  programs,  and  even  the  for¬ 
mat  of  publications.  She  shows  an  in¬ 
tense  personal  interest  in  all  AFB-AFOB 
employees  and  when  time  permits  fully 
enjoys  a  tour  from  desk  to  desk  to  be¬ 
come  acquainted  with  new  faces. 

One  might  want  to  know  just  how 
she  works — that  is,  work  in  the  sense  of 
relationship  with  us  at  the  office.  Her 
habit,  when  not  absent  from  New  York 
on  an  extended  field  trip,  is  to  come  to 
the  office  on  an  average  of  about  twice 
a  month,  using  as  headquarters  either 
the  office  of  the  executive  director  or 
the  delightful  conference  room  which 
bears  her  name.  She  will  receive  in  con¬ 
ference  anyone  of  us  whose  presence  is 
required  for  information  or  instruction. 
Report  by  report,  letter  by  letter,  or 
question  by  question,  she  “hears”  the 
problems  through  the  expert  communi¬ 
cation  of  Miss  Polly  Thomson.  Inci¬ 
dentally,  I  cannot  help  but  say  that  this 
is  a  woman  almost  as  remarkable  as 
Miss  Keller  herself.  Sometimes  Miss 
Thomson  can  assist  the  staff  in  making 
decisions  if  the  matter  concerns  some¬ 
thing  a  little  more  of  personal  concern 
in  her  and  Miss  Keller’s  life.  More  often 


Miss  Thomson  transmits  the  problem 
to  Miss  Keller  and  Miss  Keller  speaks 
aloud  her  decision  almost  before  the 
transmittal  is  completed.  As  I  reflect,  I 
have  noted  that  those  who  can  see  Miss 
Keller  also  usually  know  her  opinion 
by  her  very  expressive  face  before  she 
has  spoken.  While  I  cannot  see  her ! 
face,  there  is  unmistakable  evidence  of 
her  reactions  through  her  very  move¬ 
ments  in  her  chair. 

I  cannot  resist  comment  upon  an¬ 
other  personal  characteristic — this  is 
Miss  Keller’s  unusual  sense  of  humor. 
She  not  only  thoroughly  enjoys  a  good 
story,  but  frequently  turns  a  serious 
business  dilemma  into  a  lighthearted 
chore  by  an  appropriate  quip. 

To  say  that  I  have  considered  it  a 
privilege  as  well  as  a  serious  responsibil¬ 
ity  to  advise  and  be  advised  by  Helen 
Keller  would  be  a  gross  understatement,  j 
Even  when  the  influence  of  her  opinion 
may  have  set  aside  my  own,  it  has  never 
rankled.  Few  men  will  have  had  the  I 
opportunity  that  I  have  had  to  learn! 
from  her,  and  to  grow  with  her  subtle! 
yet  forceful  association. 

Helen  Keller  may  not  be  all  those 
things  I  mentioned  earlier,  but  make 
no  mistake  about  it — she  is  and  has 
been  a  strong  influence  in  the  molding 
of  my  own  professional  life.  Even  more, 
she  is  and  ever  will  be  the  very  heart 
of  the  Foundations. 


Nella  Braddy  Henney 

author  of  Anne  Sullivan  Macy;  intimate  friend  of  Miss  Keller  since 
1925,  and  authority  on  her  life. 


The  place  where  Helen  Keller  will 
spend  her  seventy-fifth  birthday  is  se¬ 
cret.  If  conditions  are  ideal  she  will 
stay  at  home,  with  Polly  Thomson  of 
course,  and  perhaps  another  friend  or 
two,  but  she  has  been  known  to  run 
away  to  escape  the  fanfare.  Last  sum¬ 
mer  she  took  refuge  with  us  in  the  hills, 
for  she  was  in  great  need  of  quiet  to 
continue  a  task  that  had  been  on  her 
mind  for  many  years.  She  was  writing  a 
book  about  Anne  Sullivan  Macy,  and 
that  morning  when  we  gathered  around 
to  congratulate  her  she  was  not  think¬ 
ing  of  June  27,  1954,  hut  of  a  more 
important  date,  her  “soul’s  birthday,” 
March  3,  1887,  the  day  her  teacher  came 
to  her  in  Alabama. 

Helen’s  celebrity  and  her  handicaps 
make  her  seem  a  formidable  guest  to 
those  who  do  not  know  her  and  many 
of  our  friends  said  “How  brave  you 
are!”  when  we  told  them  that  she  was 
going  to  be  with  us  a  while.  Btit  Helen 
had  visited  us  in  past  years  and  we 
knew  already  that  no  one  adapts  her¬ 
self  more  quickly  to  the  layout  and  rou¬ 
tine  of  another  house  and  that  no  one 
is  more  eager  to  help  with  the  ordinary 
chores  like  making  beds,  capping  straw¬ 
berries,  bringing  in  wood,  and  drying 
dishes.  We  knew  that  there  was  no  diet 
problem,  for  she  has  an  adventurous 
appetite  and  will  eat  anything;  no 
entertainment  problem,  for,  as  always, 
she  would  have  work  to  do  and  for  re¬ 
laxation  one  of  her  braille  books  to 
read.  Last  summer  it  was  Trevelyan’s 
“History  of  England.” 

We  showed  her  the  way  from  her 
bedroom  to  the  study  and  afterwards 


made  no  changes  in  the  furniture  along 
her  path,  for  once  she  had  gone  over  it 
she  was  able  to  do  it  alone,  guiding 
herself  by  a  bureau,  the  stair  rail,  a 
heavy  chair  or  two,  and  the  lie  of  the 
rugs  underfoot.  We  pushed  low  stools 
out  of  the  way  and,  at  least  for  the 
duration  of  her  visit,  kept  magazines 
and  newspapers  off  the  floor.  That  was 
all. 

She  had  her  braille  notes  with  her 
and  she  stayed  at  the  typewriter  (my 
typewriter)  between  six  and  seven  hours 
a  day.  Too  long,  we  thought,  but  we 
knew  that  these  were  her  normal  work¬ 
ing  hours.  She  was  deeply  absorbed,  but 
twice  a  day,  rain  or  shine,  we  went  for 
a  walk.  She  was  very  surefooted  whether 
we  were  crossing  a  rocky  field,  climbing 
a  gravelly  slope,  or  sliding  over  pine 
needles  in  the  forest.  We  made  com¬ 
ments  on  the  distant  scene,  but  she  was 
aware  as  we  of  what  lay  close  at  hand 
and  sometimes  more  so.  She  was  more 
conscious  of  fragrance  and  we  could 
often  follow  her  nose  to  unsuspected 
patches  of  mint  and  wintergreen  and 
tansy. 

The  season  had  been  wet  and  we 
were  plagued  with  black  flies  and  mos¬ 
quitoes.  They  bit  Helen  as  much  as 
they  did  the  rest  of  us  and  she  scratched 
as  much,  but  with  more  philosophy. 
Because  of  the  continued  rain,  mush¬ 
rooms  had  sprung  up  everywhere  and, 
rather  priding  ourselves  on  our  knowl¬ 
edge,  my  husband  and  I  brought  them 
to  her.  We  never  had  a  chance  to  show 
off,  for  as  we  put  them  in  her  hand  she 
identified  them  one  by  one:  Boletus, 
Morel,  Campestris,  Peziza,  Russula,  and 


Ken  McCormick 

Editor  in  Chief ,  Doubleday  &  Company ,  zp/io  will  publish 

Miss  Keller's  new  book,  Teacher,  fall 


I  have  known  Helen  Keller  for  years 
through  her  books,  and  more  recently 
in  person  as  her  editor.  The  communi¬ 
cation  that  is  established  with  this  re¬ 
markable  woman  is  so  much  more  inti¬ 
mate  and  overwhelming  than  that 
which  normally  transpires  between  men 
and  women  in  normal  conversation. 
Her  perception  leaps  out  and  meets 
you  far  more  than  half  way.  Her  com¬ 
munication  is  thought  transference  as 
much  as  the  lightning  fast  communi¬ 
cation  of  what  you’ve  said  through  the 


hands  of  Polly  Thomson  to  Helen 
Keller. 

Being  in  Miss  Keller’s  presence  is 
like  being  with  some  super-human 
being  who  has  half  a  dozen  senses  de¬ 
nied  the  ordinary  mortal,  and  who  uses 
them  to  understand  more  fully  the 
whole  riddle  of  our  existence.  It’s  re¬ 
dundant  to  say  she’s  great;  this  is  self- 
evident.  There’s  such  nobility  about 
her  greatness  and  such  overwhelming 
compassion  for  others  who  don’t  have 
her  desire  to  live  and  know  and  feel. 

I 


With  Teacher  in  the  1920’s 


Dewey  L.  Wilson 

Chairman ,  Helen  Keller  Property  Board  of  Miss  Keller's  native 
town  in  Alabama 


To  you,  Helen — 

Tuscumbia’s  Beloved  Daughter: 

Warmest  greetings  on  this  your  sev¬ 
enty-fifth  birthday  anniversary! 

This  expression  from  your  hometown 
folk  is  not  just  a  greeting;  it  is  indeed 
more  than  that,  for  while  we  are  unable 
to  give  vent  to  our  emotions  in  written 
word  for  all  that  you  have  meant  to  us, 
we  want  to  again  express  profound 
gratitude  for  your  world-wide  contri¬ 
bution  as  a  benefactress. 

Truly,  you  have  led  thousands  “out 
of  Egypt  up  to  Sinai” — not  with  physi¬ 
cal  eyes,  but  with  the  eyes  of  your  soul, 
that  they,  too,  might  come  to  know  life 
in  its  full  measure. 

We  do  not  believe  that  “Life  begins 
at  forty,”  neither  do  we  concur  in  the 


thought  that  “Life  begins  when  you  be¬ 
gin,”  for  you  have  proved  to  the  world 
that  life  begins  with  the  first  breath  at 
birth — life  potential! 

It  is  indeed  significant  that  your  life 
began  in  the  beautiful  month  of  June, 
1880,  at  a  time  when  all  nature  was 
donned  in  resplendent  beauty  at  the 
old  home  place — “Ivy  Green.”  It  was  a 
perfect  setting  for  the  beginning  of  one 
whose  life  would  bless  the  world.  The 
place  of  your  nativity — Tuscumbia,  be¬ 
came  a  better  place  because  of  this 
occasion. 

May  God  continue  to  bless  and  keep 
you,  Helen,  and  may  it  be  His  will  to 
grant  you  many,  many  more  happy 
birthdays,  is  the  sincere  wish  of — Your 
folks  back  home. 


Ivy  Green 


: 

■■ 


HtT  1  '€L 


W.  McG.  Eagar,  C.B.E. 

of  Surrey ,  England ,  with  Miss  Keller ,  a  Life  Member  of  the  World 
Council  for  the  Welfare  of  the  Blind ,  Vice-Chairman  of  the  British 
Empire  Society  for  the  Blind 

FOR  HELEN  KELLER 

on  her  seventy-fifth  birthday 


Helen,  dear, 

To  be  one  of  your  friends  who  greet 
you  on  your  seventy-fifth  birthday  is  an 
almost  royal  distinction  and,  were  I 
with  you  on  this  anniversary  of  a  day 
which  brought  blessings  on  so  many 
thousands  of  handicapped  people,  I 
would  shelter  behind  Christopher  Mar¬ 
lowe  and  beg:  “Sweet  Helen,  make  me 
immortal  with  a  kiss.”  And  you,  my 
dear,  would  glow  with  delight — at  the 
quotation,  not  the  request! — as  you 
fitted  that  line  to  its  context  .  .  .  “Was 
this  the  face  that  launched  a  thousand 
ships  and  burnt  the  topless  towers  of 
Ilium?”  That  also  would  not  be  inap¬ 
propriate.  You  have  launched  many 
lives  to  sail  over  the  dark  waters  of 
despair.  Your  unquenchable  fires  of 
enthusiasm  and  courage  have  burnt  out 
a  host  of  bottomless  prejudices. 

Do  you  remember  one  Sunday  morn¬ 
ing  when  I  came  to  Westminster  Abbey 
to  take  you  home  to  lunch  and  only 
with  difficulty  could  get  you  away?  I 
found  you  in  the  Poet’s  Corner  after 
the  morning  service  with  a  learned 
Canon  who  was  showing  you  the  me¬ 
morials — Chaucer,  Spenser,  Ben  Jon- 
son,  Pope,  Dryden,  Addison — not  Kit 
Marlowe;  he  was  killed  in  a  tavern 
brawl,  bad  lad,  and  never  reached  the 


Abbey — and,  as  each  laureled  name  was 
told,  you  crowed  with  joy  and  bubbled 
with  quotations.  “How  one  small  head 
can  hold  so  much!”  You  probably  re¬ 
member  where  that  comes  from.  I  don’t. 
Your  education,  so  incredibly  achieved, 
shames  people  like  myself  for  whom 
learning  should  have  been  easy. 

Do  you  remember  our  leaving  the  car 
when  we  were  driving  through  Corn¬ 
wall  because  I  told  you  that  in  the 
woods  on  the  hillside  were  acres  of  blue¬ 
bells?  We  climbed  up  and  you  “waded 
through  pools  of  blue” — your  phrase, 
not  mine.  And  the  seagulls  at  Polperro, 
crying,  like  peevish  cats,  in  the  fish- 
scented  breeze?  You  felt  the  pulse  of 
their  wings,  and  nearly  rose  from  the 
ground  to  join  them.  And  the  cattle  at 
Arcan  who  drifted  across  the  field  to 
nuzzle  against  you  when,  revelling  in 
the  rare  privilege  of  privacy,  you  walked 
by  yourself  in  the  untainted  Highland 
air? 

Of  course  you  remember.  You  have 
found  joy  in  the  simple,  lovely  things 
of  life  while  pouring  it  out  on  others. 
Trivialities,  pettiness  and  meanness 
have  never  reached  your  mind  or  seared 
your  soul.  Humor,  kindness,  energy, 
knowledge  and  wisdom — you  have 
found  them  everywhere;  at  home,  on 


all  your  travels,  in  men  and  women 
and  in  the  books  which  express  and 
record  what  human  beings  can  do  and 
be.  Seventy-five?  That  to  you  will  only 
be  the  end  of  the  garden  where  you 
turn  to  walk  back  again  past  flowers  you 
have  sown  in  human  lives  and  in  the 
shade  of  the  trees  of  faith  and  courage 


you  have  planted,  thinking  out  your 
experiences,  moralizing  perhaps  (for 
your  values  are  eternal)  and  adding 
your  unique  contribution  to  the  stored 
wisdom  of  the  ages.  Behind  you  and 
still  in  you  is  Teacher.  With  you  and 
ever  part  of  you  is  Polly.  May  your  re¬ 
maining  years  be  long  and  sunny. 


One  of  Miss  Keller’s  many  friends  in  the  world  of  arts  and  letters  was  George  Bernard 

Shaic.  Lady  Astor  is  at  right. 


Gabriel  Farrell,  D.D. 

Director  Emeritus,  Perkins  Institution 


Greetings  from  Perkins 

AND  SOME  QUESTIONS: 

As  I  am  in  the  midst  of  revising  some 
material  that  I  have  written  about  the 
education  and  history  of  the  deaf-blind 
the  name  of  Helen  Keller  strikes  a  re¬ 
sponsive  chord.  Much  has  been  written 
about  the  gallant  lady  and  her  achieve¬ 
ments  have  been  heralded  in  all  parts 
of  the  world.  But  as  I  go  through  the 
material  at  hand  there  are  some  ques¬ 
tions  which  I  would  like  to  ask — 

I  wonder,  Helen,  do  you  remember 
that  day  in  1887  when  the  girl  from 
South  Boston  came  to  your  home  in 
southern  Tuscumbia?  You  were  quite  a 
handful  at  the  time,  so  it  was  reported, 
and  I  wonder — did  you  feel  that  this 
girl  from  the  north  intended  to  master 
you  or  bring  you  release?  And  that 
April  day  in  1887  when  Anne  Sullivan 
took  you  to  the  pump  and  the  splash 
of  cold  water  set  free  your  mind,  do 
you  remember? 

When  the  time  came  that  Anne  felt 
the  need  for  resources  that  only  an  es¬ 
tablished  school  could  provide,  was  it 
your  idea  or  hers  that  you  both  come 
to  Perkins?  And  when  you  arrived  in 
1889  you  were  only  nine;  did  not  the 
old  hotel  in  South  Boston  seem  bleak 
and  cold  compared  with  the  lovely 
home  of  your  early  childhood?  There 
you  met  Laura  Bridgman  who  was  the 
forerunner  and  whose  phenomenal 
progress  you  have  so  far  surpassed — she 
was  old  then,  only  a  year  more  to  live 
— was  she  just  an  old  lady  to  you  or 
did  she  strike  a  spark  that  urged  you  on? 


Recall,  when  in  1890  reports  reached 
Perkins  that  Ragnhild  Kaata,  a  deaf- 
blind  mute  in  Norway,  had  been  taught 
to  speak,  that  you  determined  to  do 
likewise.  It  was  a  brave  resolve,  and  do 
you  not  think  that  because  of  it  others 
were  inspired  to  strive  for  that  goal 
which,  new  at  Perkins  and  at  other 
schools,  is  routine  now  for  those  whom 
we  call  Children  of  the  Silent  Night? 

There  are  so  many  other  questions!  I 
wonder  why  you  chose  to  go  to  the 
Cambridge  Haskell  School  after  leaving 
Perkins?  By  chance  would  it  have  been 
for  the  same  reason  that  later  I  selected 
it  for  my  own  children?  It  was  then  and 
still  is  an  excellent  school  which  since 
your  time  has  admitted  boys.  Do  you 
think  that  this  has  made  it  better?  I 
would  never  ask  why  you  went  to  Racl- 
cliffe  when  there  were  so  many  other 
colleges  from  which  to  make  a  choice — 
was  it  by  chance  the  lure  of  Harvard? 

But  there  is  one  question  which  I 
cannot  refrain  from  asking.  You  will 
recall  that  when  Anne  Sullivan  left 
Perkins  to  go  to  your  home  in  Ala¬ 
bama  she  took  a  doll,  the  gift  of  the 
girls  of  Perkins;  if  it  were  today,  the 
boys  would  probably  have  shared  in 
the  presentation.  It  had  been  dressed 
by  Laura  Bridgman,  a  genius  with  the 
needle  which  she  threaded  with  her 
tongue.  Although  it  failed  to  be  the 
entering  wedge  opening  your  impris¬ 
oned  and  restless  mind  it  did  arouse 
in  you  a  feeling  that  a  way  of  communi¬ 
cation  was  possible.  But,  Helen,  can  you 
tell  me,  what  ever  became  of  that  doll? 


Clarence  D.  O’Connor 


President,  Alexander  Graham  Bell  Association  for  the  Deaf,  Inc. 


■Dear  Doctor  Keller: 

It  is  indeed  a  pleasure  to  send  birth- 
llay  greetings  from  the  officers,  directors 
hnd  members  of  the  Alexander  Graham 
Bell  Association  for  the  Deaf. 

In  a  mere  seventy-five  years  you  have 
(not  only  made  a  glorious  triumph  over 
two  of  the  most  serious  limitations 
known  to  man,  but  have  in  turn 
emerged  as  one  of  mankind’s  greatest 
benefactors.  Your  story  has  been  and 
will  continue  to  be  a  constant  inspira¬ 
tion  to  everyone. 

Your  connection  with  our  Association 
I  began  when  you  were  a  very  young 
child,  for  it  was  our  founder,  Alexander 
Graham  Bell,  who  helped  to  find  your 


first  teacher.  You,  of  course,  also  turned 
the  first  sod  in  breaking  ground  for  the 
original  Volta  Bureau  building  in  1893. 
Dr.  Bell  would  have  been  pleased  to 
join  in  this  tribute,  just  as  he  would 
have  been  pleased  to  know  of  the  part 
you  played  at  the  rededication  of  our 
headquarters  in  Washington,  D.  C. — 
the  Volta  Bureau.  I  still  recall  the  thrill 
it  gave  me  to  introduce  you  there. 

All  of  us  are  grateful  for  your  devo¬ 
tion  to  the  cause  of  the  deaf  and  blind 
all  over  the  world.  I  would  also  like 
to  take  this  occasion  to  thank  you  for 
your  long  period  of  service  as  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  our  Honorary  Board  of  Directors. 

Happy  Birthday! 


At  age  of  12  with  Teacher 


Milton  T.  Stauffer,  D.D. 

General  Secretary  Emeritus,  John  Milton  Society 


Congratulations,  Helen!  You  have 
filled  your  long  life  with  overflowing 
love  and  eagerness  to  serve.  It  was  in 
1  okyo  in  1948  that  I  first  witnessed  the 
exhilarating  effect  of  this.  Fifty  thou¬ 
sand  Japanese  school  children  had  gath¬ 
ered  in  the  Imperial  Palace  grounds  to 
welcome  you.  There  had  been  a  nation¬ 
wide  competition  among  them  for  a 
song  in  your  honor.  They  were  about 
to  sing  this  song  now  for  the  first  time. 
It  was  “Bluebird  of  Happiness.”  I 
looked  at  your  face  and  it  was  radiant 
with  anticipation. 

Massed  bands  struck  up  the  tune.  Be¬ 
fore  the  children  were  half  way  through 
the  singing  of  the  first  stanza,  you  leaped 
to  your  feet,  having  no  doubt  caught 
the  time  beat  from  the  vibrations,  and 
swinging  both  arms  high  overhead,  you 
led  those  50,000  children  through  the 
remainder  of  their  song.  The  effect  on 
that  vast  assembly  was  indescribable. 
Their  “Bluebird  of  Happiness”  not  only 
had  come  to  their  defeated  shores  for  a 
second  time  but  your  irrepressible  love 
for  them  and  eagerness  to  serve  them 
had  wafted  you  straight  into  their 
hearts. 

During  earlier  days  when  we  talked 
together  over  the  possibility,  then  pre¬ 
senting  itself,  of  your  visiting  other 
countries  of  the  Orient  and  Middle  East 
besides  Japan,  I  remember  well  your 
sharing  with  me  two  convictions  con¬ 
cerning  yourself  and  your  life  work 


which  in  large  part  explain,  I  believe, 
the  seciet  oi  your  busy  life.  One  was  a 
sense  of  obligation  laid  upon  you  to 
answer,  if  possible,  every  call  of  need, 
no  matter  what  hardship  this  might  en¬ 
tail  or  what  sacrifices  it  might  demand. 
Peisonal  lisk,  discomfort  and  weariness 
were  all  lost  sight  of  when  love  and 
duty  called.  The  other  conviction  was 
your  thought  of  yourself  as  a  willing 
but  weak,  imperfect  instrument  for 
service  in  God’s  hands. 

As  for  your  thought  of  yourself  as  the 
humble  instrument,  I  doubt  if  you  have 
ever  give  clearer  testimony  of  this  than 
when  you  said  once,  in  part:  “Humbly 
I  lejoice  that  the  Lord  has  accepted 
whatever  abilities  I  have  for  the  libera¬ 
tion  of  the  blind  of  the  world  ...  I 
have  only  the  spoken  word,  and  imper¬ 
fectly  spoken  at  that,  but  if  God  ac¬ 
cepted  Abel’s  wee  lamb,  Moses’  staff, 
the  widow’s  cruse  of  oil,  Dorcas’  needle 
for  the  good  of  mankind,  I  know  he 
will  find  a  new  use  for  my  broken 
speech  ...  I  am  not  a  teacher  or  a 
pieacher.  I  am  just  a  happy  witness  to 
the  Light  that  God  sheds  upon  handi¬ 
capped  human  beings  throughout  the 
eaith  ...  If  I  only  follow  the  thread 
of  Divine  Love  to  fulfillment,  nothing 
else  matters.” 

I  o  you,  Helen,  whose  life  is  a  cup 
of  overflowing  love  and  service  to  mil¬ 
lions,  “Happy  birthday  and  still  hap¬ 
pier  ones  to  come.” 


E.  A.  Baker,  O.B.E. 

President ,  World  Council  for  the  Welfare  of  the  Blind 


Within  the  realm  of  human  concep¬ 
tion  the  world  is  a  vast  stage.  Of  all 
[he  nationalities  and  people,  relatively 
few  have  played  an  important  role.  Dr. 
Helen  Keller,  because  of  her  personal 
achievements,  her  place  in  the  hearts  of 
the  citizens  of  her  native  land  and  in 
Lore  recent  years,  her  extensive  jour- 
heys  to  far  places,  has  made  for  herself 
la  very  definite  place  on  this  stage. 

Miss  Keller,  as  a  world  personality 
■endowed  with  great  courage  and  hu¬ 
manitarian  instinct,  has  afforded  en¬ 


couragement  and  inspiration  to  all 
physically  handicapped  people  at  home 
and  abroad. 

In  the  historical  record  of  human 
affairs  and  particularly  the  portion  de¬ 
voted  to  the  ever-widening  horizon  of 
opportunity  for  man’s  talents,  Dr.  Kel¬ 
ler  will  be  recognized  as  one  of  the  great 
pioneers.  She  has  been  a  staunch  ad¬ 
herent  to  the  principle  that  human  tal¬ 
ents,  whether  few  or  many,  should  be 
encouraged  in  their  development  and 
useful  application. 


Miss  Keller  in  her  study 


Nelson  B.  Neff 

Chief  of  CARE  Missions,  Region  V  ( Caribbean  Area).  Mr.  Neff 
accompanied  Miss  Keller  and  Miss  Thomson  on  their  Latin  American 
tour  in  1953,  and,  earlier,  on  their  tour  of  Japan  in  19J+8 


Balboa  Heights,  Canal  Zone 
Dear  Helen: 

As  one  who  has  been  privileged  to 
work  with  you,  I  salute  you  as  you 
enter  upon  your  Diamond  Jubilee — as 
you  mark  the  seventy-fifth  Golden  Mile 
Stone.  I  know  how  inclined  you  are  to 
shrug  off  birthdays — to  ignore  them  as 
distractions  rather  than  as  occasions  of 
import,  but  this  one  you  cannot  escape! 

At  this  Diamond-studded  milestone 
your  heart  is  lifted  up,  I  know  as  you 
look  back,  down  the  vista  of  the  Golden 
Years  and  see  all  that  has  been  accom¬ 
plished,  and  the  new  programs  for  the 
blind  and  other  handicapped  persons, 
new  schools  and  presses,  extended  serv¬ 
ices  and  more  technically  equipped 
workers,  each  reflecting  something  of 
your  warm  personal  leadership,  under¬ 
standing — and  great  love. 


Those  few  days  and  evenings  that 
the  program  referred  to  as  “Rest  Pe¬ 
riods”  in  our  travels — under  the  mis¬ 
taken  idea  that  you  could  or  would  rest 
— while  always  too  brief  to  permit  full 
recording  of  events  immediately  past, 
01  to  allow  for  thoughtful  preparation 
against  the  next  piece  of  work,  never¬ 
theless  were  precious  to  those  of  us  who 
were  trying  to  help. 

And  so  as  you  enter  this  “rest  period” 
your  friends  sigh,  not  fearful  of  the  tasks 
you  assign,  but  rather  for  the  drain  on 
your  energies,  and  we  say  to  one  an¬ 
other,  “roll  up  your  sleeves,  get  out  the 
ingredients  for  a  new  batch  and  place 
the  tools  at  hand,  (the  typewriter,  piles 
of  paper,  references,  notebooks)  for 
Helen  is  cooking  again,  and  with  all 
burners  turned  up  top  heat!” 

Leader  in  a  thousand  battles,  saludos! 
—and  strength  for  the  thousand  that  lie 
yet  ahead. 


Philip  S.  Platt,  Ph.D. 

Executive  Director ,  The  New  York  Association  for  the  Blind 


Dear  Helen  Keller: 

As  spokesman  for  the  Lighthouse  that 
you  have  blessed  from  its  early  days  with 
your  guidance  and  prayers,  I  send  you 
our  most  heartfelt  felicitations.  Your 
seventy-fifth  anniversary  symbolizes  a 
beacon  of  hope  for  the  whole  world. 

Among  our  most  precious  possessions 
are  the  hundreds  of  letters  between  you 
and  Winifred  Holt  and  Daisy  Rogers, 
which  reveal  your  inexhaustible  en¬ 
thusiasm  to  be  helpful,  encouraging 
and  creative. 


It  was  natural  for  Winifred  Holt  to 
turn  to  you,  her  greatest  inspiration, 
whom  she  addressed  as  Arch  Priestess, 
as  it  was  for  you  to  give  her  your  un¬ 
failing  support. 

The  many  times  you  have  shed  lustre 
to  important  Lighthouse  occasions  will 
never  be  forgotten.  We  hold  lor  you  a 
veneration  that  no  other  person  will 
ever  be  able  to  command. 

We  wish  you  continued  joy  in  your 
life  for  others.  Your  name  is  indeed 
blessed. 


Helen  Keller’s  visits  to  veterans’  hospitals  at  home  and  abroad  brought  comfort  and  hope 
to  hundreds  of  wounded  World  War  II  fighting  men.  She  is  shown  here  in  1946  greeting 

a  blinded  flyer  in  London 


Her  journeys  in  behalf  of  blind  people  have  taken  Miss  Keller  to  more  than  twenty-five 
countries  on  six  continents.  In  this  1951  picture  she  meets  a  group  of  African  natives. 


Ailie  F.  Gillies 

Cape  Regional  Organizer,  South  African  National  Council  for  the 
Blind 


It  is  nearly  five  years  since  Helen 
Keller  made  her  tour  of  South  Africa, 
a  visit  which  proved  to  have  one  of  the 
most  inspiring  and  revitalizing  of  in¬ 
fluences  in  the  history  of  welfare  work 
for  the  blind  and  deaf  of  the  Union. 

The  blind  and  deaf  of  this  land  join 
together  in  wishing  Miss  Keller  the  same 
happiness  on  her  seventy-fifth  birthday 
as  her  visit  here  brought  to  them. 

This  anniversary  is  a  happy  occur¬ 
rence  for  one  pauses  for  a  moment  to 
recall  some  of  the  cherished  impres¬ 
sions  her  visit  left  with  us.  For  instance, 
one  sees  again  the  welcoming  and  radi¬ 
ant  smile,  the  lovely  blue  eyes  reflecting 
the  inmost  feelings  of  her  soul,  the  way 
her  hands  caressed  the  texture  of  a  rose, 
her  humor,  her  ever  ready  and  tireless 
enthusiastic  approach  to  every  incident 
of  the  often  exacting  program  of  the 
day,  of  how  she  won  the  hearts  of  all 
by  her  depth  of  understanding,  and 
the  moving  moments  of  her,  meetings 
with  our  handicapped  citizens  who  were 


struggling  to  recapture  again  the  mean¬ 
ing  and  purpose  of  life. 

I  asked  her  on  leaving  South  Africa 
what  was  the  most  outstanding  episode 
during  her  visit  and  she  quickly  an¬ 
swered,  “The  Game  Reserve” — she 
paused  a  moment  and  said,  “Where  all 
the  animals  are  free,”  and  she  went  on 
to  tell  how,  on  her  first  night  in  the 
reserve,  she  was  roused  by  a  terrific 
noise — she  woke  Polly  Thomson  and  to¬ 
gether  they  clung  to  each  other  in  the 
moonlit  rondavel  listening  to  the  roar 
of  a  lion,  who  had  made  a  kill  not  fifty 
yards  over  the  fence.  “Oh,”  she  said, 
“the  power  of  the  beast,  and  to  think 
I  have  seen  a  kill  in  the  Game  Reserve.” 

One  could  go  on  renewing  and  living 
again  so  many  incidents  which  will 
always  remain  treasured  cameos  of 
Helen  Keller  which  the  years  will  never 
take  away.  May  we  join  in  the  world¬ 
wide  greetings  for  her  birthday  and 
hope  that  yet  another  anniversary  will 
be  shared  with  us  in  this  land. 


Helen  Keller  met  British  Prime  Minister 
Sir  Winston  Churchill  and  Lady  Churchill , 
during  her  40,000  mile  crusade  for  the  blind 
this  spring. 


V-  -  .  v,  , 


This  zuas  Helen  Keller  in  i88j,  at  the  agi 
of  seven.  It  was  in  this  year  that  “Teacher,’ 
Anne  Sullivan,  first  came  to  help  Heler 
overcome  her  handicaps. 


In  friendly  game  of  checkers  with  M.  Rob - 
eit  Bay  nett  at  Aliss  Keller’s  home  in  Con¬ 
necticut. 


Miss  Keller  as  she  looks  today,  pictured  here 
with  her  constant  companion,  Miss  Polly 

Thomson. 


Peter  J.  Salmon 

xecutive  Director,  The  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind,  Brooklyn, 
Tew  York 


Down  through  the  centuries  there 
lave  come  great  and  noble  individuals 
whose  lives  have  truly  benefited  and 
sometimes  actually  altered  the  course 
of  history — such  a  one  is  Helen  Keller. 

It  is  difficult  to  think  of  any  advance 
in  work  for  the  blind  and  work  for 
the  deaf-blind  over  the  past  fifty  years, 
which  has  not  been  accomplished  di¬ 
rectly  through  the  efforts  of  Helen  Kel- 
I  ler,  or  brought  about  by  the  magic 
jf  charm  embodied  in  her  world  wide 
'!  influence. 

We  recall  fondly  and  gratefully,  each 
visit  of  Helen  Keller  to  the  Industrial 
Home  for  the  Blind.  In  particular,  we 
!  shall  never  forget  that  visit  on  her  65th 
birthday  in  1945,  when  under  her  guid¬ 
ance  and  enthusiasm,  we  formalized  our 
%  program  for  the  deaf-blind,  and  a  year 
later  were  privileged  to  have  a  part  with 
her  in  the  inauguration  of  the  deaf- 
I  blind  department  of  the  American 
I  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  which  has 
I  become  such  a  vital  force  on  behalf 


of  the  deaf-blind  of  the  United  States. 
Someone  else  might  have  started  both 
of  these  departments — no  one  did;  and 
none  other  could  give  such  inspiration 
and  provide  a  real  hope  for  fulfillment 
of  them  as  could  Helen  Keller. 

What  a  rare  privilege  it  is  to  be  a 
contemporary  with  Helen  Keller!  Why 
is  it  that  we  have  not  accomplished  even 
greater  things?  She  has  given  her  entire 
life  to  service  on  behalf  of  the  blind 
and  the  deaf-blind,  and  the  rest  of  us 
will  be  years  in  catching  up  with  the 
goals  she  has  set  for  us,  but  we  will  do 
our  best  to  bring  about  a  better  day 
for  her  loved  ones — the  blind  of  the 
world — and  most  assuredly — for  the 
deaf-blind.  This  is  our  pledge  to  Helen 
Keller,  as  we  salute  this  great  American 
woman  who  belongs  to  the  world  at 
large,  and  yet  each  one  of  us  who  has 
the  rare  privilege  of  coming  under  her 
influence  feels  the  impact  of  her  great¬ 
ness  through  her  simplicity,  her  warmth 
and  her  devotion. 


Harry  Morgan 

formerly  Chief  Purser,  S.  S.  " African  Endeavor ” 


Dr.  Helen  Keller  marks  the  seventy- 
filth  anniversary  of  her  birth  this  year. 
During  her  long  and  wonderful  career 
she  has  become  known  to  the  world 
as  a  writer,  lecturer,  and  an  unfailing 
inspiration. 

The  first  time  I  met  Dr.  Keller  was  in 
a  role  known  less,  perhaps,  to  her  fel¬ 
low-men — that  of  the  traveler. 

Back  in  1951  I  was  the  Chief  Purser 
of  the  S.  S.  “African  Endeavor”  plying 
a  route  between  Cape  Town  and  New 
York. 

When  we  learned  that  Miss  Keller 
and  her  party,  consisting  of  Miss  Polly 
Thomson  and  Mr.  Alfred  Allen,  were 
to  join  us  for  the  homeward  voyage  to 
New  York  there  was  concern  on  the 
part  of  the  ship’s  staff  as  to  how  we  best 
could  assure  Dr.  Keller  of  a  happy  and 
comfortable  voyage  to  her  home  after  a 
very  popular  but  strenuous  lecture  tour 
of  South  Africa  on  behalf  of  the  blind. 

We  needn’t  have  worried.  Actually, 
the  pattern  was  reversed.  Dr.  Keller  and 
her  charming  companion,  Miss  Thom¬ 
son,  proved  themselves  more  seasoned 
and  uncomplaining  travelers  than  most 
of  the  ship’s  company.  Helen  and  Polly 
(as  we  came  to  know  them)  were  re¬ 
sourceful,  witty  and  completely  pos¬ 
sessed  of  that  much  overworked  but 
most  descriptive  word — charm. 


Dr.  Keller  looked  forward  to  each  day 
with  the  unbounded  zest  of  a  person 
finding  a  great,  wide  wonderful  world 
with  each  turning  of  the  earth’s  axis. 
The  usual  inconveniences  of  life  at  sea 
were  completely  ignored.  Or  perhaps  it 
would  be  far  more  accurate  to  say  that 
Helen  Keller  just  didn’t  admit  of  their 
existence.  With  her  happy  spirit  she 
revelled  in  each  day  and  had  no  time 
for  the  small  things  that  irk  most  of  us 
mortals. 

I  particularly  recall  her  keen  interest 
and  pleasure  as  we  steamed  past  the 
Island  of  St.  Helena.  Miss  Thomson,  as 
we  slowly  discovered  the  appearance  of  j 
the  land  from  the  sea,  spelled  into  Miss 
Keller’s  hand.  Her  (Helen’s)  face  was  a 
beautiful  study  of  concentration  and 
enjoyment.  Miss  Thomson  and  I  also  I 
discovered  that  this  great  lady’s  knowl¬ 
edge  of  this  remote  speck  on  the  great 
Atlantic — the  scene  of  Napoleon’s  final  j 
exile  and  death — was  encyclopedic. 

The  sometimes-long  seventeen  day 
venture  was  ended,  this  time,  all  too 
quickly. 

Somewhere,  I  am  confident,  there  is 
a  heaven  for  pursers  and  I  am  sure  that 
the  ships  they  sail  will  always  carry  a 
Helen  Keller  on  their  celestial  voyages. 

At  least  there’s  no  harm  in  wishing 
and  hoping. 


Miss  Keller  ivith  the  Indian  Poet  Tagore  daring  his  1930  visit  to  the  United  State s. 


This  prize  winning  photo  captured  Miss  Keller  in  conversation  with  her  long-time  friend, 
Mrs.  Eleanor  Roosevelt!,  at  a  banquet  in  New  York  before  Miss  Keller  left  on  her  Fai 

Eastern  tour  last  February. 


Conrad  Berens,  M.D. 

Dr .  Berens,  ophthalmic  surgeon,  has  known  Miss  Keller  for  over  3C 
years  as  Mrs.  Anne  Sullivan  Macy’s  physician.  He  is  Managing 
Director  of  the  Ophthalmic  Foundation,  Inc. 


In  recalling  a  close  and  warm  friend¬ 
ship  with  Helen,  the  thing  that  im¬ 
pressed  me  most  for  many  years  is  the 
courage,  quiet  strength  and  cheerfulness 
that  she  has  always  applied  to  every 
occasion  or  crisis  we  went  through  to¬ 
gether. 

In  the  early  days  of  our  association, 
we  had  not  only  Teacher’s  sick  eyes  to 
care  for,  but  also  some  depression  and 
problems  of  temperament  to  deal  with. 
Helen  was  always  a  tower  of  strength 
when  difficulties  arose.  When  all  ar¬ 
rangements  for  a  trip  to  Scotland  had 
to  be  cancelled  because  Teacher,  at  the 
last  minute,  refused  to  go,  Helen  took 
this  in  her  stride.  It  is  true  that  most  of 
our  contacts  have  been  first  through 
Teacher,  and  later  through  Polly,  and 
usually  when  some  medical  or  psycho¬ 
logical  problem  had  arisen.  As  she  wrote 
in  the  fly  leaf  of  her  Journal  which  she 
gave  me,  “To  dear  Conrad,  who  is  for¬ 
ever  associated  with  Teacher  in  my 
most  sacred  memories.” 

Her  encouragement  to  Teacher  and 
to  me  through  the  trying  time  of  Mrs. 
Macy’s  eye  surgery  in  1929,  and  her  joy 
when  some  improvement  in  the  eye 
condition  and  vision  were  obtained, 
are  remembered  with  deep  gratitude. 


On  my  trip  to  Scotland  to  treat 
I  eacher’s  eyes,  and  to  visit  Helen  and 
Mrs.  Macy,  we  worked  hard  on  the 
finger  alphabet  so  that  I  might  have 
direct  communication,  but  Helen  never 
thought  much  of  my  ability  and  we  had 
many  good  laughs  over  my  mistakes. 

How  closely  our  mutual  love  for  Anne 
Sullivan  Macy  had  bound  us  was  forci¬ 
bly  brought  home  to  me  as  I  held  her 
hand  during  the  first  showing  of  her 
motion  picture  titled  “The  Uncon- 
q  tiered.” 

After  Teacher  passed  away  and  Polly 
took  over  so  remarkably,  we  have  had 
a  new  cause  for  mutual  concern  because 
of  Polly’s  great  ability,  courage  and  her 
willingness  always  to  take  on  more  than 
she  should. 

Helen  has  given  so  much  inspiration 
and  hope  to  so  many  of  the  blind 
throughout  the  world  that  many  do  not 
realize  the  courage  and  strength  she 
gives  to  those  who  have  healthy  eyes 
but  need  the  kind  of  vision  she  inspires 
to  carry  on  for  the  good  of  humanity. 

As  one  of  the  latter  group,  it  is  a 
privilege  to  be  permitted  to  acknowl¬ 
edge  this  debt  to  Helen,  to  her  Teacher 
and  Polly,  her  loyal  and  devoted  com¬ 
panion. 


R.  W.  Beath 

Chief  Librarian,  Canadian  National  Institute  for  the  Blind 


in  appreciation  of  Helen  Keller 


Helen  Keller,  as  the  most  renowned 
handicapped  person  throughout  the 
world,  has  been  a  glowing  beacon  to 
the  deaf  and  the  blind,  and  especially 
to  those  with  the  double  handicap  of 
deafness  and  blindness  like  herself.  Her 
book,  The  Story  of  My  Life telling  of 
Anne  Sullivan  coming  from  Perkins 
Institution  for  the  Blind  in  Boston,  to 
teach  the  little  Southern  girl  who  could 
neither  hear  nor  see,  inflamed  the  in¬ 
terest  of  the  public.  It  was  read  with 

I"  avidity  for  the  warmth  of  its  human 
experience.  The  struggle  of  the  affec¬ 
tionate  little  girl  to  win  through  her 
barriers,  was  infinitely  appealing. 

Helen  Keller  has  traveled  into  many 
lands  to  further  the  cause  of  the  handi¬ 
capped.  She  has  been  heaped  with  hon¬ 
ors  for  the  good  she  has  done,  through 
her  lectures  and  her  books,  but  to 
thousands  of  her  admirers,  she  is  still 


thought  of  as  the  little  girl  who,  through 
the  loving  guidance  of  her  teacher,  and 
her  own  glowing  courage,  won  fieedom 
from  her  twin  handicaps. 

The  greatest  need  in  the  field  of  work 
for  the  blind  today,  is  not  training  for 
the  blind  people  themselves,  but  educa¬ 
tion  of  the  public  as  to  the  potentiali¬ 
ties  of  the  blind.  There  is  still  a  high 
degree  of  resistance  among  employers, 
against  granting  blind  people  the  right 
to  work  on  equal  terms  with  their 
sighted  brothers.  No  single  person  has 
made  a  greater  contribution  in  this 
held  of  public  relations  than  Helen 
Keller.  Because  of  her,  there  is  more 
understanding  of  the  blind  and  less 
pity,  there  is  more  admiration  and  less 
condescension. 

We,  the  blind  people  of  Canada, 
add  our  meed  of  gratitude  to  this  great 
woman  of  shining  Faith  and  Courage. 


Mason  H.  Bigelow 

President,  National  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindnesi  I 

organization  of  national  societies  for 
the  prevention  of  blindness  in  many 
other  countries  bear  witness  to  the  in¬ 
spiration  which  you  have  given  leaders 
wherever  you  have  gone. 

You  have  often  pointed  out  that 
many  human  eyes  are  needlessly  lost 
which,  if  right  corrective  and  preventive  I 
methods  were  employed,  would  be 
saved  to  the  service  of  the  world.”  Much 
progress  has  been  made  but  far  more 
remains  to  be  done  to  reduce  the  lag  in 
the  application  of  scientific  knowledge 
already  available. 

Your  cherished  occasional  visits  to  the 
National  Society’s  meetings  have  been 
an  incentive  to  the  Board"  of  Directors 
and  staff  to  redouble  their  efforts  to  | 
carry  on  the  type  of  preventive  pro¬ 
gram  you  would  want,  and  we  hope  \ 
that  we  may  have  many  more  years  of 
your  shining  leadership. 


Dear  Miss  Keller: 

It  is  a  great  privilege  to  extend  the 
best  wishes  and  congratulations  of  the 
National  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Blindness  on  your  seventy- fifth  birth¬ 
day  and  on  your  having  devoted  so 
many  years  of  service  to  the  blind  and 
to  the  prevention  of  blindness. 

As  Honorary  Vice  President  of  the 
National  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Blindness  you  have  helped  to  promote 
eye  research  and  to  stimulate  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  programs  for  the  early 
detection  of  disabling  eye  conditions, 
treatment  of  visually  handicapped  per¬ 
sons  to  prevent  blindness  or  to  bring 
about  improvement  and  even  restora¬ 
tion  of  sight,  and  to  provide  educational 
facilities  for  visually  handicapped  per¬ 
sons.  Y  ou  have  carried  the  message  not 
only  to  every  part  of  the  United  States 
but  throughout  the  world,  and  the 


S.  Ruth  Barrett 

Secretary,  Work  for  the  Blind,  American  Bible  Society 


Dear  Helen: 

Welcome  home,  royal  traveler.  It  is 

Iio  nice  to  have  you  back  for  your  birth- 
lay.  I  have  been  trying  to  follow  you 
-ach  step  of  the  way  on  this,  your  latest 
■venture,  but  as  usual  it  has  been  difficult 
I  to  keep  up  with  your  pace!  Ever  since 
|you  left  New  York  we  have  been  screen- 
ling  the  newspapers  and  keeping  our 
Bears  open  for  radio  reports  on  your 
Hvarious  visitations.  Scarcely  a  day 
■passed  when  one  of  the  Bible  House 
I  family  did  not  ask  “Where  is  Helen 
I  now?”  “How  long  is  she  to  be  away? 
or  “Did  you  see  her  picture  in  this 

I  morning’s  paper?  ’ 

I  hope  you  wore  your  lovely  blue 


dress  and  hat  often  and  that  you 
brought  this  outfit  back  with  you.  It  is 
so  becoming. 

I  keep  wondering  how  many  hearts 
have  been  stirred  by  the  warm  clasp  of 
your  hand  this  time  and  how  many 
thousands  have  been  inspired  by  your 
very  presence  in  their  midst. 

Before  you  get  settled  down  at  youi 
typewriter  to  begin  another  book,  please 
remember  that  you  and  Polly  and  I 
have  a  special  belated  date  to  celebiate. 
You  know  you  are  still  my  Guiding 

Star. 

With  love  and  warmest  birthday 
greetings  from  all  your  friends  heie, 
including  ME! 


I 


Florence  Davidsor 

(Mrs.  Jo  Davidson ,  of  Paris  ! 


On  this  joyous  occasion,  your  seventy- 
five  years  of  courageous  and  generous 
living  to  celebrate,  I  find  myself  reliving 
those  wonderfully  happy  moments  in 
Jo’s  studio,  when  you  talked  with  such 
wisdom  and  humor  about  life  and  art. 
^  ou  wandered  about  the  studio  recog¬ 
nizing  a  portrait  of  Thoreau,  remarking 
on  the  pensive  mood  of  a  bust  of  Sir 
James  Barrie,  commenting,  as  you 
touched  his  head,  that  President  Roose¬ 
velt  seemed  younger  than  when  you  last 
saw  him. 

I  cannot  tell  you  how  much  your 


responsiveness  to  his  sculpture  mean  j 
to  Jo  Davidson.  And  one  sensed  tha 
one  of  the  reasons  for  the  great  friend 
ship  between  you  was  your  ability  reall) 
to  understand  and  feel  his  work. 

What  a  wonderful  moment  it  was 
Helen,  when  in  Florence,  you,  Polly 
Jo  and  I  went  to  visit  the  Villa  Medici! 
We  stood  there  and  watched  you,  as; 
with  your  intelligent  hands,  you  felt 
those  noble  forms.  Our  emotion  was 
indeed  great.  Then  Jo  turned  to  me 
and  said,  “Helen  has  shown  me  Michel¬ 
angelo  as  I  have  never  seen  him  before.” 


Richard  Kinney 

Deaf-blind  instructor.  The  Hadley  School  for  the  Blind,  graduate 
Mount  Union  College,  1954 


Five  years  ago.  Miss  Keller,  you  re¬ 
ceived  a  Christmas  greeting  from  me 
over  the  signature,  “One  who  owes  you 
much.  ’  You  replied:  “I  cannot  imagine 
what  you  owe  me,  but  certainly  the  joy 
I  had  in  the  Blessed  Day  was  sweetened 
by  your  message  ...” 

At  the  time  I  had  just  finished  read- 
ing  The  Story  of  My  Life  and  was 
thinking  of  the  gratitude  I  and  all  other 
handicapped  people  owe  you  for  the 
challenge  of  your  example.  Who  else 
has  so  clearly  shown  us  that  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  mind  is  the  best  compensa¬ 
tion  for  physical  handicaps,  that  knowl¬ 
edge  is  a  key  to  unlock  all  doors,  that 
insight  is  more  important  than  eye¬ 
sight? 


Great  as  this  general  debt  is,  neither 
you  nor  I  could  then  foresee  the  specific 
one  I  was  to  owe  you.  Because  you 
were  not  satisfied  to  ascend  the  foothills 
of  knowledge,  but  pressed  on  to  pano¬ 
ramic  heights,  a  scholarship  commem¬ 
orating  your  triumph  had  even  then 
been  set  up  to  help  other  doubly  handi¬ 
capped  students  advance  their  educa¬ 
tion.  This  scholarship,  together  with 
techniques  first  pioneered  by  you,  was 
to  help  make  possible  your  letter  of  last 
year,  beginning,  “With  heart-warm 
pleasure  I  learn  that  you  are  to  graduate 
from  Mount  Union  College  .  . 

So  once  again,  on  a  blessed  and  happy 
day,  accept  abiding  thanks — from  one 
who  owes  you  much. 


Mrs.  Eleanor  Roosevelt 


Helen  Keller  has  devoted  her  life 
to  helping  handicapped  people.  Griev¬ 
ously  handicapped  herself  she  has  sur¬ 
mounted  difficulties  which  a  weaker  and 
less  courageous  person  would  never  have 
tried  to  surmount.  Now  in  her  seventy- 
fifth  year  she  has  just  made  a  world 
tour  for  the  benefit  of  all  handicapped 
people  in  all  nations.  She  has  tried  to 
demonstrate  to  statesmen  who  may  be 
blind  that  handicapped  people  are 
worth  saving,  that  they  have  a  contribu¬ 
tion  to  make  to  the  world  and  the  best 


way  she  can  do  this  is  to  appear  before 
them  in  person.  That  she  has  just  done 
with  her  devoted  friend  at  her  side.  This 
was  no  light  journey  at  the  age  of 
seventy-five.  It  took  courage  and  real 
fortitude  but  both  of  these  Helen  Kel¬ 
ler  has  in  abundance,  and  above  all  else 
she  has  the  interest  of  all  human  beings 
who  suffer  anywhere  in  the  world  at 
heart. 

I  wish  Miss  Keller  many  more  years 
in  which  to  serve  humanity  and  may 
God  give  her  health  and  strength. 


Lai  Advani 

Ministry  of  Education,  New  Delhi,  India.  (Written  while  Miss 
Keller  and  Miss  Thomson  were  in  India  this  Spring) 


For  many  years  we  have  been  looking 
forward  to  the  visit  of  Dr.  Helen  Keller 
to  India.  We  are  very  happy  and  proud 
indeed  to  have  her  with  us'  at  the 
moment.  Her  visit  has  been  a  source 
of  inspiration  not  only  to  those  in¬ 
terested  in  the  welfare  of  the  handi¬ 
capped  but  to  the  Indian  people  in 
general.  It  has  certainly  deepened  and 
expanded  national  interest  in  the  cause 
of  the  handicapped  and,  what  is  more, 
she  has  impressed  everyone  as  a  living 
symbol  of  the  triumph  of  human  spirit 
over  nature’s  most  awful  handicaps  and 
thus  brought  joy  and  comfort  to  them. 
Her  remarkable  vitality  and  endurance, 
her  unbounded  enthusiasm  for  the 


cause  of  suffering  humanity,  her  ir¬ 
resistible  personal  charm  and  her  catho¬ 
lic  outlook  on  life  have  endeared  her 
to  all  those  who  have  had  the  privilege 
of  meeting  her.  As  our  Vice-President, 
Dr.  Radhakrishnan,  remarked  on  the 
occasion  of  the  Delhi  University  Gon- 
vocation,  when  the  honorary  degree  of 
D.  Litt.  was  conferred  on  her,  her  eyes 
are  “turned  inwards’’  which  give  her  a 
truer  vision  of  the  world  and  its  values. 

In  the  name  of  all  the  people  of  India 
and  of  the  handicapped  in  particular, 
to  whose  service  she  has  dedicated  her 
life,  we  greet  her  on  the  occasion  of 
her  seventy-fifth  birthday  and  wish  her 
many  happy  returns. 


Shinzo  Shirae 

New  York  merchant  and  authority  in  Japanese  art 


Many  friends  of  Miss  Keller  who 
have  visited  her  attractive  home  have 
enjoyed  the  beautiful  art  treasures  dis¬ 
played  there.  Though  these  art  treas¬ 
ures  come  from  many  countries,  the 
largest  number  are  Japanese  art  objects. 
Among  the  ivory  carvings,  there  is  one 
statue  of  a  girl  which  she  admired  very 
much  and  was  given  by  Prince  and 
Piincess  Takamatsu  of  the  royal  family. 

These  art  objects  are  skillfully  dis¬ 
played  through  the  artistry  of  Miss 
7  homson  so  that  each  room  takes  its 
place  in  the  harmonious  atmosphere  of 
the  whole  house. 

Why  has  Miss  Keller  so  admired  and 
loved  the  art  ol  Japan?  My  answer  is 
a  simple  one.  Miss  Keller  and  Japanese 
ait  share  a  spiritual  quality.  Japanese 
art  is  simple,  quiet,  poetic  and  religious 
in  nature— qualities  which  please  Miss 
Keller’s  aesthetic  taste  perfectly. 

Her  sensitivity  when  touching  art 
objects  has  helped  her  discover  many 


unseen  qualities  of  beauty  which  some¬ 
times  we  can’t  see.  It  almost  seems  that 
she  finds  something  more  than  mere 
beauty  in  an  object.  There  might  be 
qualities  she  can  relate  to  her  religious 
faith  above  and  beyond  the  aesthetic. 
Her  spiritual  approach  to  life  naturally 
enters  into  her  appreciation  of  art,  and 
especially  the  art  of  Japan. 

Kanjiro  Kawai,  one  of  the  celebrated 
contemporary  potters  of  Japan,  pre¬ 
sented  Helen  Keller  with  a  small  pot¬ 
tery  panel  carrying  his  particular  blue 
glaze,  and  his  own  inscription  which 
reads: 

“Can’t  see  unhealthy  things, 

Can’t  hear  unpleasant  things, 
Lucky  lady  is  Miss  Keller.” 

Certainly  Miss  Keller  lives  with 
beauty  in  her  daily  life,  and  every  min¬ 
ute  of  her  life  is  crowded  with  beautiful 
things. 


Katharine  Cornell 


Dear  Helen — 

This  is  to  congratulate  you  on  your 
seventy-fifth  birthday.  Congratulate  you 
indeed!  I  am  congratulating  all  of  us 
fellow-creatures  who  have  been  lucky 
enough  to  have  had  contact  with  you.  I 
remember  my  first  awareness  of  you 
many  years  ago  when  I  saw  in  some 
magazine  an  enchanting  picture  of  a 
lovely  young  woman  with  sunshine 
around  her  and  a  part  of  her  talking 
to  Alexander  Graham  Bell — talking 
with  her  hands!  And  that,  dear  Helen, 
was  you.  Your  hands — I  wonder  if  you 
realize  what  miraculous  hands  they  are! 
All  of  us  have  hands  and  for  most  of 


us  they  are  pedestrian  hands,  perform¬ 
ing  the  pedestrian  duties  that  hands  do. 
There  are  exceptions,  of  course:  the 
writer,  the  artist,  the  musician — but 
your  hands  transcend  all  of  them.  With 
your  hands  you  see  and  hear  they 
touch  life — they  listen — they  give  and 
have  given  for  over  a  half  century  joy 
and  comfort,  humor  and  understanding 
to  countless  multitudes. 

And  so  dear  friend,  as  I  give  you 
a  congratulatory  embrace,  may  I  also 
salute  those  hands  that  have  brought  to 
me  as  well  such  sympathy  and  fun  as 
well  as  sharpening  my  zest  for  being. 
God  Bless  You.  Happy  Birthday. — Kit 


Z',',u  f’e  Sau'  inP°s!-wfr  Eur°Pe  heightened  Helen  Keller’s  conviction  that  her  work 
1  encL  She  ,s  s,)own  here  in  1946,  visiting  war  crippled,  deaf  and  blind  children 

in  a  hospital  in  Rome. 


Editorially  Speakin 


)ear  Helen  Keller: 

You  are  having  a  notable  birthday 
nniversary  this  month.  As  colleagues 
ve  are  delighted  to  greet  you.  Congratu- 
ations  on  your  completion  of  three- 
quarters  of  a  century  of  magnificent  liv- 
ng,  and  may  God  grant  you  many 
nore  happy  years! 

We  speak  as  unnumbered  thousands 
vould  do,  when  we  tell  you  what  you 
•epresent  to  us.  We  believe  we  typify 
he  young  and  the  old  in  towns  and 
lamlets,  farms  and  cities  throughout 
he  land  and  indeed  throughout  the 
vorld  as  we  remark  upon  the  emotion 
hat  your  name  carries  to  us. 

In  reminiscence  we  are  back  in 
earlier  years  of  this  century.  The  com¬ 
pletion  of  your  college  course  is  widely 
noted,  and  your  writings  and  lectures 
fiave  already  brought  you  well-earned 
fame  for  your  perception  and  your  in¬ 
dependent  thinking.  It  is  about  1911- 
1912  when  in  a  ten-year-old  child’s 
world  in  a  small  isolated  town  in  the 
Middle  West  you  are  first  perceived.  An 
inspired  fifth-grade  teacher  in  an  Indi¬ 
ana  school  presents  you  to  her  class  as 
an  indelible  example  of  courage,  de¬ 
termination  and  achievement  against 
heavy  odds.  Your  name  assumes  in  the 
child’s  mind,  quite  without  respect  to 
chronology  or  specific  causation,  the 
same  romantic  quality  as  those  of  Flor¬ 
ence  Nightingale  and  Joan  of  Arc, 
Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow  and  Pat¬ 
rick  Henry  and  others. 

As  the  years  come  and  go  the  land¬ 
marks  you  erect  in  your  creative  life 
repeatedly  are  engraved  on  our  con¬ 
sciousness,  and  the  readily-accepted 
legend  of  childhood  gradually  gives  way 


to  reasoning  wonder  at  the  secret  of 
your  greatness. 

Here  good  fortune  intervenes  to  elect 
us  among  the  few,  for  the  conjunction 
of  events  brings  us  ever  closer  to  you 
and  your  world;  we  begin  to  find  our¬ 
selves  aligned  with  your  overruling  pur¬ 
pose  in  life.  As  contemporaries  in  time 
and  vocation  we  still,  like  the  child, 
wonder  at  the  great  personality  that 
you  are  and  it  is  yet  difficult  to  dispel 
the  legend;  but  now  we  can  vouch  that 
the  legend  resolves  into  the  real  Helen 
Keller  of  noble  stature. 

We  are  full  of  gratitude  that  you 
are  with  us,  counseling,  inspiring,  shar¬ 
ing  with  us  your  vision  and  your  wis¬ 
dom.  The  generations  to  come  will  envy 
us  our  privilege. 

The  tributes  of  your  friends,  pub¬ 
lished  in  this  issue,  portray  you  as  one 
whose  every  facet  marks  your  stimulat¬ 
ing  humanity  as  well  as  your  greatness. 

This  is  your  day,  Helen  Keller!  We 
salute  you! 


The  New  Outlook  for  the  Blind  is 
proud  to  present  in  this  issue  several 
contributions  dealing  with  the  impor¬ 
tant  service  offered  by  house  parents 
who  are  employed  in  residential  schools 
for  the  blind.  These  workers  who  love 
children  well  enough  to  choose  to  live 
and  work  closely  with  them  in  the 
dormitories  of  these  schools,  accept  both 
a  challenge  and  a  privilege.  Their  chal¬ 
lenge  is  to  enrich  the  lives  and  help 
contribute  to  the  total  education  of  the 
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children.  Their  privilege  is  to  be  found 
in  the  inspiration  and  gratitude  which 
they  receive  from  the  children  who 
profit  from  their  service. 

The  houseparents  in  schools  for  blind 
children  engage  in  a  type  of  work  which 
demands  from  them  both  keen  insight 
and  considerable  physical  labor.  They 
have  the  rare  opportunity  of  influencing 
the  lives  of  these  children  to  a  greater 
degree  than  any  individual  coming  in 
contact  with  them  except  their  own 
parents.  If  houseparents  are  skillful 
in  their  understanding  of  these  chil¬ 
dren,  they  will  be  able  to  exert  their 
influence  only  when  it  is  needed  and 
when  it  contributes  to  the  children’s 
individual  growth  and  security.  As 
they  understand  the  importance  of  the 
well-being  and  happiness  of  each  child, 
they  will  recognize  that  to  help  them 
they  must  strive  to  help  their  families. 
As  houseparents  grow  in  their  chosen 
career,  they  will  achieve  a  sufficient 
understanding  of  the  function  of  the 
school  in  which  they  work  to  be  able  to 
interpret  it  to  the  families  of  the  chil¬ 
dren  as  well  as  to  the  citizens  in  the 
community.  Their  positive  approach  to¬ 
ward  their  work  will  show  their  own 
belief  in  it. 

It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  adminis¬ 
trators  in  residential  schools  for  the 
blind  are  recognizing  the  importance 
of  this  group  of  people,  and  are  trying 
to  set  up  conferences  and  workshops  de¬ 
signed  to  help  them.  The  American 
Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind 
has  now  established  a  section  for  house- 
parents  in  its  national  organization. 
And  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind  has  contributed  the  services  of  its 


staff  and  given  financial  assistance  t( 
residential  schools  in  three  regional  con; 
ferences  devoted  to  this  important  area 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  out  of  all  o 
these  productive  efforts  to  achieve 
greater  professional  growth  for  those 
important  men  and  women,  equally 
vigorous  efforts  will  be  made  to  obtair 
adequate  financial  rewards  for  highly 
qualified  personnel  which  are  so  badl) 
needed. 

This  journal  at  all  times  has  been 
interested  in  publishing  articles  which 
affect  the  lives  of  blind  children.  Dur 
ing  the  past  five  years  it  has  been  par¬ 
ticularly  fortunate  in  the  diversity  oi 
articles  that  have  been  submitted  in  an 
effort  to  help  those  who  work  with  these 
children.  Since  the  Mid-century  White 
House  Conference  on  Children  and 
Youth,  December,  1950,  we,  along  with 
other  journals,  have  considered  it  an! 
obligation  to  accept  the  challenge  of 
providing  articles  which  will  help  us 
to  understand  the  needs  of  children, 
and,  on  the  basis  of  that  understanding, 
improve  our  service  to  children.  As  we 
approach  another  White  House  Confer¬ 
ence,  called  by  President  Eisenhower 
for  November  28-December  1,  1955,  per¬ 
haps  we  shall  be  able  to  continue  our 
efforts  in  behalf  of  blind  children,  and 
at  the  same  time  refine  and  increase  our 
efforts  in  behalf  of  improved  standards 
and  remuneration  for  all  types  of  pro¬ 
fessional  people  who  come  in  contact 
with  blind  children. 

We  respect  the  contributions  of 
houseparents,  and  we  are  proud  to  de¬ 
vote  space  in  this  issue  to  the  writings 
of  those  who  have  had  some  experiences 
in  this  important  professional  service. 
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THE  NEW  OUTLOOK 


Gains  in  Social  Legislation 
for  the  Blind 

By  CHARLES  I.  SCHOTTLAND 


Back  in  1857,  A  young  blind  boy 
stumbled  across  the  threshold  of  an  old 
frame  building  in  the  District  of  Co¬ 
lumbia  which  housed  the  Columbia  In¬ 
stitute  for  the  Deaf,  Dumb,  and  Blind, 
a  unit  of  the  Department  of  Interior. 
He  was  the  first  blind  American  to  re¬ 
ceive  help  from  his  federal  govern¬ 
ment  in  overcoming  his  handicap. 

The  lad  is  unknown  to  history;  the 
building  where  he  studied  has  disap¬ 
peared;  the  institute  itself  has  changed, 
becoming  Gallaudet  College  for  the 
Deaf.  Nevertheless,  that  simple  event 
which  occurred  on  a  sunny  day  in 
autumn,  98  years  ago,  has  historic  sig¬ 
nificance.  For  it  established  the  princi¬ 
ple  that  federal  resources  can  properly 
be  used  to  meet  the  special  needs  of 
handicapped  citizens. 

Today,  building  upon  that  principle, 
the  federal  government — directly  and 
in  partnership  with  state  and  local  gov¬ 
ernments  and  with  voluntary  agencies 
— brings  benefits  to  every  one  of  the 
320,000  blind  citizens  of  this  nation. 

More  than  half  rely  on  federally  aided 
public  assistance  programs  for  their 
major  source  of  income.  Many  thou¬ 
sands  hold  jobs  obtained  through  the 
federally  aided  vocational  rehabilita¬ 
tion  and  vending  stand  programs. 
Growing  numbers  have  new  hope  of 
regaining  their  vision  as  a  result  of 
advances  in  medical  research,  almost  a 
third  of  which  is  financed  with  federal 
funds. 


Nor  is  federal  activity  limited  to 
specific  programs  for  the  blind.  Com¬ 
plementing  and  reinforcing  such  pro¬ 
grams  are  advances  in  the  broad  field 
ol  social  legislation  which  benefit  many 
groups,  including  the  blind. 

Nineteen-fifty-four  was  a  milestone 
year  lor  both  types  of  federal  activity. 

1954  Amendments 

Most  far  reaching,  in  terms  of  the 
numbers  of  people  affected,  were  the 
J954  amendments  to  the  Social  Security 
Act  which  increased  the  benefits  and 
expanded  the  coverage  of  the  old-age 
and  survivors  insurance  system. 

By  extending  coverage  to  some  ten 
million  more  people,  particularly  those 
in  rural  areas,  this  improved  program, 
added  to  other  retirement  systems,  as¬ 
sures  to  most  of  the  nation’s  workers  a 
regular  retirement  income.  Moreover, 
the  payments  of  those  now  drawing 
benefits  have  been  increased  so  that  the 
minimum  is  now  $30  and  the  maximum 
will  reach  $108.50  per  person  per  month 
in  a  little  more  than  a  year  from  now. 

Since  many  of  the  blind  are  persons 
who  lost  their  vision  late  in  life,  these 
improvements  in  the  social  insurance 
system  mean  that,  in  the  future,  fewer 
blind  persons  may  need  to  depend  on 
public  assistance.  I  hey  will  receive  in¬ 
surance  benefits  earned  while  they  were 
of  working  age  and  had  their  vision. 
How  many  of  the  future  blind  will 
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benefit  can  be  judged  to  some  extent 
by  the  fact  that  among  the  177,000 
blind  who  now  receive  public  assist¬ 
ance  (102,000  through  aid  to  the  blind 
programs  and  75,000  through  old-age 
assistance),  only  about  56,000  are  under 
65  years  of  age. 

Another  improvement  in  the  social 
insurance  program  of  special  signifi¬ 
cance  for  the  blind  is  the  “disability 
freeze”  provision.  This  permits  a  worker 
who  has  lost  his  sight  to  have  his  earn¬ 
ings  record  “frozen”  as  of  the  time  of 
his  disability  so  that  when  he  reaches 
65  he  will  be  entitled  to  benefits  based 
on  his  previous  earnings.  To  be  eligible 
for  this  disability  freeze,  a  person  must 
have  been  in  work  covered  by  social 
security  for  five  out  of  the  last  ten  yeais 
before  the  disability  began,  including 
at  least  half  of  the  three  years  just  be¬ 
fore  he  became  disabled. 

Individuals  who  are  totally  disabled 
by  illness,  injury,  or  other  physical  or 
mental  impairment  which  can  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  of  long-continued  and  in¬ 
definite  duration  may  qualify  for  the 
freeze.  The  impairment  must  be  medi¬ 
cally  determinable  and  preclude  the 
individual  from  performing  any  sub¬ 
stantial  gainful  activity.  It  is  not  neces¬ 
sary  to  predict  that  the  individual’s  in¬ 
ability  to  engage  in  substantial  gainful 
activity  will  continue  indefinitely  into 
the  future. 

An  individual  is  also  disabled,  by 
definition,  if  he  is  blind  within  the 
meaning  of  that  term  as  used  in  the 
law.  The  term  “blindness”  is  defined 
in  the  law  as  central  visual  acuity  of 
5/200  or  less  in  the  better  eye  with  the 
use  of  a  correcting  lens.  An  eye  in 
which  the  visual  field  is  reduced  to  five 
degrees  or  less  concentric  contraction 
shall  be  considered  as  having  a  central 
visual  acuity  of  5/200  or  less.  A  person 
who  does  not  meet  the  statutory  defini¬ 
tion  of  blindness  but  who  nevertheless 


has  a  severe  visual  impairment  is  in  the 
same  position  as  all  other  disabled  per¬ 
sons,  that  is,  he  may  qualify  for  a  period 
of  disability  under  the  general  defini¬ 
tion  of  disability  if  he  is  unable  to 
engage  in  any  substantial  gainful  ac¬ 
tivity  by  reason  of  his  impairment.  If 
the  individual  meets  the  statutory 
standard  for  blindness  he  will  be  con¬ 
sidered  disabled  without  regard  to  any 
actual  ability  to  engage  in  substantial 
gainful  activity. 

Along  with  this  new  protection  of 
the  benefit  rights  of  the  blind  and  other 
disabled,  there  is  a  provision  for  re¬ 
ferring  them  to  vocational  rehabilita¬ 
tion  agencies  so  that  efforts  to  restore 
them  to  self-support  can  be  started 
promptly. 

A  third  improvement  is  the  “drop 
out”  provision.  This  allows  any  worker 
to  disregard  four  to  five  years  of  low 
earnings,  or  of  work  in  uncovered  em¬ 
ployment,  in  computing  the  average 
wage  on  which  his  retirement  benefits 
will  be  based. 

Let  us  consider  what  these  changes 
will  mean  to  a  hypothetical  John  Smith, 
one  of  the  estimated  30,000  Americans 
who  will  lose  their  sight  this  year.  If 
John  had  been  earning  a  good  salary, 
he  could  have  expected  to  retire  at  65 
with  substantial  monthly  benefits.  But 
we  can  assume  that  when  John  lost  his 
sight  he  also  lost  his  job  and  that,  while 
undergoing  treatment  and  retraining, 
he  had  no  earnings.  We  can  also  assume 
that  even  when  he  again  started  to 
work,  his  earnings  would  be  quite  low. 
However,  if  at  the  end  of  four  years 
after  he  started  working  again,  he  was 
earning  as  much  as  before  he  lost  his 
sight,  his  retirement  benefits  would  be 
exactly  the  same  as  they  would  have 
been  had  he  never  lost  his  sight.  The 
disability  freeze  and  drop  out  provi¬ 
sions  would  have  kept  his  benefit  rights 
intact. 
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Or  suppose  that  John  was  never  able 
to  work  again  after  he  lost  his  sight. 
He  would  still  receive  the  same  retire¬ 
ment  benefit  when  he  reached  65  be¬ 
cause  of  the  disability  freeze  provision. 

Broader  Provisions  in  the 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act 

While  benefits  which  blind  persons 
will  obtain  from  improvements  in  the 
Social  Security  Act  lie  mainly  in  the 
future,  very  immediate  benefits  can  be 
expected  from  other  1954  legislation — 
notably  the  amendments  to  the  Voca¬ 
tional  Rehabilitation  Act. 

To  increase  the  rehabilitation  and 
employment  opportunities  for  all  dis¬ 
abled,  this  legislation  makes  more  fed¬ 
eral  funds  available  for  vocational  re¬ 
habilitation  programs,  for  training  re¬ 
habilitation  personnel,  and  for  research. 

All  states  are  now  using  the  federal 
grants  administered  by  the  Office  of  Vo¬ 
cational  Rehabilitation  to  help  finance 
their  rehabilitation  programs.  They 
have  been  valuable  both  to  agencies 
working  only  with  the  blind  and  to 
those  that  deal  with  all  types  of  dis¬ 
abilities.  However,  shortage  of  funds 
has  meant  that  almost  all  agencies  have 
had  to  select  the  persons  they  would 
help  instead  of  extending  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  rehabilitation  to  all  who  might 
benefit  from  them. 

The  new  vocational  rehabilitation 
law  authorizes  increases  in  the  federal 
funds  for  these  programs.  Under  the 
authorization,  $27.9  million  was  appro¬ 
priated  for  1955,  compared  with  $23 
million  for  the  preceding  year.  The 
new  law  authorizes  federal  grants  to 
the  states  of  $45  million  in  1956,  $55 
million  in  1957,  $65  million  in  1958, 
and  necessary  amounts  after  that. 

The  new  law  also  will  facilitate  the 
training  of  professional  personnel  in 
the  specialized  skills  of  rehabilitation 


by  making  grants  available  to  both  pri¬ 
vate  and  public  training  institutions. 
This  offers  an  opportunity  to  fill  one 
of  the  greatest  gaps  in  the  rehabilitation 
program,  for  even  the  existing  pro¬ 
grams  are  sorely  in  need  of  more  physi¬ 
cians,  therapists,  counselors,  social  work¬ 
ers,  psychologists,  and  employment  spe¬ 
cialists  with  training  in  rehabilitation 
techniques. 

Private  as  well  as  public  agencies  will 
also  be  eligible  to  receive  federal  grants 
for  research  on  better  and  more  effec¬ 
tive  ways  of  overcoming  disability.  Like¬ 
wise,  for  the  first  time,  federal  help 
will  be  available  for  local  communities 
that  want  to  establish  and  conduct  their 
own  programs  of  rehabilitation  under 
state  agency  supervision. 

These  and  other  provisions  in  the 
rehabilitation  act  should  stimulate  even 
greater  co-operation  than  now  exists 
among  all  agencies,  public  and  private, 
concerned  with  disability. 

Related  legislation  in  other  fields 
further  brightens  prospects  for  the  dis¬ 
abled.  For  example,  more  funds  were 
authorized  for  the  President’s  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Employment  of  the  Physically 
Handicapped.  Likewise,  the  Medical 
Facilities  Survey  and  Construction  Act 
was  amended  to  encourage  states  and 
communities  to  build  and  expand  ad¬ 
justment  centers  and  other  rehabilita¬ 
tion  facilities  which  prepare  the  dis¬ 
abled  to  take  advantage  of  training  and 
employment  opportunities. 

Early  Rehabilitation  for  All 
Who  Can  Be  Restored 

The  combined  effect  of  all  these 
measures — more  facilities,  more  person¬ 
nel,  more  employment  opportunities — 
can  make  it  possible  for  disabled  work¬ 
ers  to  be  restored  to  independence  at 
the  rate  of  200,000  a  year  by  1959.  At 
present,  the  disabled  are  being  reha- 
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bilitated  at  the  rate  of  only  55,000  to 
60,000  a  year. 

How  much  this  increased  emphasis 
on  rehabilitation  will  mean  to  the  blind 
can  be  judged  by  the  extent  to  which 
they  have  benefited  from  the  less  com¬ 
prehensive  programs  of  the  past.  In 
1944,  for  example,  only  988  blind  per¬ 
sons  were  rehabilitated  through  the 
state-federal  program  of  vocational  re¬ 
habilitation.  In  1953,  the  number  of 
blind  rehabilitated  through  this  pro¬ 
gram  was  3,685 — a  273  per  cent  in¬ 
crease. 

While  this  gain  is  impressive,  it  is 
not  enough.  It  is  estimated  that  of  the 
30,000  persons  who  become  blind  each 
year,  25  per  cent,  or  7,500,  could  benefit 
from  vocational  rehabilitation.  (The 
others  are  infants,  aged,  and  persons 
with  other  handicaps  that  make  voca¬ 
tional  rehabilitation  unfeasible.)  This 
means  that  we  are  still  doing  only  half 
the  job.  With  the  larger  program  now 
being  launched,  however,  there  is  good 
reason  to  hope  that  we  will  no  longer 
be  faced  with  the  tragic  and  wasteful 
necessity  of  denying  rehabilitation  op¬ 
portunities  to  persons  who  could  be 
restored  to  employment. 

The  1954  amendments  to  the  Voca¬ 
tional  Rehabilitation  Act  likewise  in¬ 
crease  the  opportunities  for  blind  per¬ 
sons  to  earn  a  living  by  operating  vend¬ 
ing  stands.  The  federal  law  has  always 
required  that  preference  be  given  to 
qualified  blind  persons  as  operators  of 
stands  on  federal  property,  but,  in  the 
past,  this  has  applied  only  to  federally 
owned  or  leased  buildings.  Under  the 
new  amendments,  vending  stands  can 
be  established  on  all  types  of  suitable 
federal  properties,  including  the  na¬ 
tional  parks. 

The  value  of  this  source  of  income 
to  the  blind  has  been  steadily  increas¬ 
ing.  Gross  sales  in  1954  amounted  to 
nearly  $22  million  as  compared  with 
$20.6  million  in  1953.  The  average  in- 
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come  of  blind  operators  in  1954  was 
about  $2,200.  Whereas  about  1,600 
stands  are  in  operation  now,  the  num¬ 
ber  should  greatly  increase  with  the 
opening  of  additional  locations. 

A 

Aspects  of  Public  Assistance 

Even  with  brighter  prospects  for  the 
younger  blind  to  earn  a  living  and  for 
the  elderly  blind  of  the  future  to  secure 
retirement  insurance  benefits,  the  fed¬ 
erally  aided  programs  of  public  assist¬ 
ance  will  probably  continue  for  many 
years  to  be  a  major  source  of  income 
for  the  blind. 

At  present,  more  than  $100  million  a 
year  go  into  the  pockets  of  blind  per¬ 
sons  through  the  public  assistance  pro¬ 
grams  of  aid  to  the  blind  and  old-age 
assistance.  In  addition,  the  children  of 
many  blind  parents  are  supported 
through  the  aid  to  dependent  children 
program. 

The  blind  who  receive  their  assist¬ 
ance  through  aid  to  the  blind  programs 
can  earn  up  to  $50  a  month  without  its 
affecting  the  size  of  their  assistance 
check.  However,  a  study  made  in  1950 
indicated  that  only  six  per  cent  of  those 
who  receive  aid  to  the  blind  assistance 
have  any  earnings,  and  very  few  earn 
as  much  as  $50  a  month. 

Expanded  vocational  rehabilitation 
programs,  reaching  even  the  home- 
bound,  should  increase  the  number  who 
are  able  to  take  advantage  of  this  $50 
exemption.  This  expansion  should  also 
enable  many  to  earn  enough  during 
their  working  years  to  enjoy  substantial 
insurance  benefits  when  they  retire. 

Even  so,  many  will  need  public  as¬ 
sistance  either  as  a  major  or  as  a  sup¬ 
plementary  source  of  income,  depend¬ 
ing  on  their  individual  circumstances. 
Public  assistance  programs  that  are 
flexible  and  that  are  staffed  with  per¬ 
sons  who  have  both  time  and  training 
to  deal  with  individualized  problems 
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will  be  of  greatest  value  in  meeting 
these  varying  needs. 

The  importance  of  flexibility  is  al¬ 
ready  being  recognized  in  some  of  the 
public  assistance  programs.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  in  states  where  assistance  is  not 
limited  by  set  maximums  on  payments, 
the  amounts  individual  blind  persons 
are  eligible  to  receive  vary  widely.  In 
one  state,  over  30  per  cent  of  the  blind 
recipients  receive  average  monthly  pay¬ 
ments  of  $100  or  more.  In  this  group 
are  to  be  found  many  of  the  aged  and 
infirm  who  require  nursing  home  or 
other  costly  care.  The  majority  of  blind 
recipients  in  this  state  (about  60  per 
cent)  receive  from  $40  to  $100  a  month 
but  about  10  per  cent  receive  less  than 
$40.  In  all  of  the  1 5  states  that  have  no 
set  maximums  on  aid  to  the  blind  pay¬ 
ments,  such  variations  occur.  This  would 
indicate  that,  even  under  present  con¬ 
ditions,  the  private  income  and  other 
resources  of  the  blind  differ  widely  and 
thus  affect  the  extent  of  their  de¬ 
pendence  on  public  assistance. 

One  would  expect  that,  as  earnings 
and  retirement  insurance  benefits  be¬ 
come  increasingly  available  to  the  blind, 
a  larger  proportion  will  probably  re¬ 
quire  smaller  assistance  payments.  On 
the  other  hand,  with  more  of  them  liv¬ 
ing  to  advanced  age  and  with  improve¬ 
ments  in  institutional  care  for  them, 
one  would  also  expect  a  growing  pro¬ 
portion  to  require  the  higher  assistance 
payments.  The  larger  number  through¬ 
out  the  country  whose  payments  now 
fall  in  the  middle  range  which  in  many 
cases  represent  total  but  inadequate  in¬ 
come,  should  diminish. 

A  closer  gearing  of  public  assistance 
programs  to  actual  needs  would  also 
help  to  remove  one  of  the  most  serious 
flaws  in  the  present  programs,  namely, 
inability  to  provide  assistance  that  cov¬ 
ers  the  cost  of  medical  care. 

A  study  of  aid  to  the  blind  programs 
in  1940  revealed  that  many  recipients 


had  cataracts  and  other  remediable  con¬ 
ditions,  but  that  states  lacked  funds  to 
pay  for  the  medical  services  that  would 
restore  or  improve  their  vision.  While 
there  has  undoubtedly  been  consider¬ 
able  improvement  in  the  situation  since 
that  time,  many  unmet  medical  needs 
remain. 

A  1950  amendment  to  the  Social  Se¬ 
curity  Act  which  permitted  states  to 
use  federal  funds  for  direct  payments 
to  hospitals,  physicians  and  other  “ven¬ 
dors”  of  medical  services  and  supplies 
has  been  of  little  help  to  states  in  carry¬ 
ing  this  financial  burden  because  the 
financing  has  to  remain  within  the  $55 
ceiling  on  federally  aided  payments. 

The  President’s  recommendation  of 
1955  legislation  which  would  permit  ad¬ 
ditional  federal  aid  for  medical  care  of 
public  assistance  recipients,  if  enacted, 
will  help  to  close  the  gap  between  the 
extensive  medical  services  which  many 
of  the  blind  and  other  needy  groups 
require  and  the  limited  services  they 
now  receive. 

Service  Factors  in 
Effective  Program 

If  the  public  assistance  programs  are 
to  become  increasingly  effective  instru¬ 
ments  for  meeting  individual  needs, 
other  factors  which  are  only  indirectly 
of  an  economic  nature,  must  also  be 
considered.  Particularly  important  is 
the  development  and  strengthening  of 
various  type  of  facilities  and  services 
which  blind  people  can  use. 

In  relation  to  improved  facilities,  ef¬ 
forts  have  been  greatly  stimulated  by  a 
1950  amendment  to  the  Social  Security 
Act  (effective  July  1,  1952)  requiring 
that,  if  states  make  payments  to  persons 
in  institutions,  they  must  designate  au¬ 
thorities  to  establish  and  maintain 
standards  in  such  institutions. 

Representatives  of  voluntary  and 
public  organizations  responsible  for  in- 
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stitutions  have  worked  co-operatively 
in  developing  educational  programs 
around  this  legislation.  State  laws 
and  local  regulations  have  also  been 
strengthened.  Whereas  before,  in  some 
areas,  sub-standard  and  hazardous 
homes  coidd  operate  with  impunity, 
most  states  now  require  that  certain 
standards  be  maintained  by  most  types 
of  institutions.  Attention  has  been  fo¬ 
cused  especially  on  ways  of  giving  the 
aged,  blind,  and  other  infirm  in  insti¬ 
tutions  a  feeling  that  they  are  still  im¬ 
portant  members  of  society  with  a  use¬ 
ful  role  in  life.  As  institutions  develop 
higher  and  higher  standards  of  social 
as  well  as  physical  services,  much  of  the 
misery  of  the  aged  blind  can  be  relieved. 

Within  the  public  assistance  agencies 
themselves,  there  seems  to  be  a  growing 
awareness  of  the  need  to  improve  both 
the  quantity  and  quality  of  social  serv¬ 
ices  offered.  Public  assistance  workers 
are  logical  persons  to  help  blind  per¬ 
sons  who  need  institutional  care  find 
the  place  best  suited  to  their  individual 
needs;  to  help  those  who  are  able  to  re¬ 
main  at  home  to  obtain  homemaker, 
nursing,  recreational  and  other  special 
services;  and  to  enable  those  who  could 
profit  by  vocational  training  to  obtain 
maximum  value  from  the  increasing  vo¬ 
cational  opportunities. 

In  brief,  public  assistance  agencies 
have  an  important  role  in  meeting  the 
special  economic,  personal  and  social 
needs,  not  only  of  the  blind,  but  of 
all  persons  whose  problems  call  for  wel¬ 
fare  and  casework  skills. 

To  encourage  states  to  develop  and 
expand  such  services,  it  has  been  pro¬ 
posed  that  the  federal  law  be  reworded, 
making  it  clear  that  federal  aid  can  be 
obtained  for  services  which  foster  self 
support  and  self  care,  provided,  of 
course,  that  the  service  does  not  dupli¬ 
cate  help  which  is  available  from  other 
sources.  Legislation  on  this  is  now  be¬ 
fore  Congress. 


Strengthening  the  service  aspect  of 
public  assistance  agencies  will,  I  believe, 
enhance  the  value  of  the  voluntary 
agencies  that  serve  the  blind.  In  areas 
where  voluntary  programs  exist,  the 
public  agency  can  render  an  important 
case-finding  service — putting  the  blind  j 
person  in  touch  with  and  helping  him 
to  use  the  particular  voluntary  agency 
that  can  best  meet  his  particular  need. 
It  can  also  work  co-operatively  with 
voluntary  agencies  in  community  plan¬ 
ning  to  avoid  gaps  and  duplications  in 
service.  In  communities  where  volun¬ 
tary  programs  do  not  exist  or  are  inade¬ 
quate,  public  agency  personnel  can 
stimulate  their  development  by  point¬ 
ing  up  the  need  for  them. 

Other  Programs  in  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare 

The  opportunities  for  broader  serv¬ 
ices  to  the  blind  which  have  been  made 
possible  by  improvements  in  the  social 
insurance,  vocational  rehabilitation  and 
public  assistance  programs  are  paral¬ 
leled  by  recent  advances  in  other  pro¬ 
grams  of  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare. 

Creation  of  the  Public  Health  Serv¬ 
ice’s  National  Institute  of  Neurological 
Diseases  and  Blindness  in  1950  has  fos¬ 
tered  the  rapid  growth  of  research  on 
causes  of  blindness.  In  fact,  over  30 
per  cent  of  all  medical  research  in  this 
field  is  federally  financed.  A  discovery 
that  seems  to  provide  an  effective  cure 
for  granulomatous  uveitis  was  made  by 
researchers  in  the  Public  Health  Service 
and  tested  in  its  clinical  center.  Federal 
research  grants  to  investigators  outside 
of  the  government  resulted  in  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  the  effect  of  oxygen  in  pro¬ 
ducing  blindness  among  premature  in¬ 
fants,  thus  making  possible  the  preven¬ 
tion  of  what  is  now  one  of  the  major 
causes  of  blindness,  retrolental  fibro¬ 
plasia. 
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Widespread  application  of  the  new 
knowledge  of  this  disease  is  fostered  by 
the  Children’s  Bureau  through  its 
grants  for  maternal  and  child  health 
and  by  its  co-operative  work  with  states 
on  projects  for  the  premature.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  programs  for  vision  screening  and 
sight  conservation  are  fostered  by  the 
basic  Children’s  Bureau  grants  for  child 
health.  Under  the  Crippled  Children’s 
programs  operated  by  the  states  with 
grants  from  the  Children’s  Bureau,  23 
states  now  make  specific  provisions  for 
children  with  impairments  of  sight. 

Improvements  in  educational  pro¬ 
grams  for  the  blind  are  fostered  by  the 
Office  of  Education  through  consulta¬ 
tion  services  and  through  special  studies 
such  as  the  one,  now  underway,  dealing 
with  the  preparation  and  special  com¬ 


petencies  needed  by  teachers  of  excep¬ 
tional  children,  including  blind  chil¬ 
dren. 

The  contributions  of  the  American 
Printing  House  for  the  Blind,  which 
has  received  federal  aid  since  1879,  are 
too  well  known  to  readers  of  the  New 
Outlook  to  detail  here. 

All  of  these  federally  aided  programs 
are  so  organized  as  to  stimulate — rather 
than  substitute  for — the  activities  of 
voluntary  groups  and  of  state  and  local 
public  agencies.  Thus  the  total  national 
effort  to  prevent  blindness  and  to  alle¬ 
viate  the  handicaps  resulting  from  it  is 
constantly  growing.  This  gives  us  rea¬ 
son  to  hope  for  steady  reduction  in  the 
incidence  of  blindness  and  for  happier 
and  more  satisfying  lives  for  those 
whose  impairments  cannot  be  remedied. 


Looking  for  Additional  Income? 

o 

The  answer  is  LEATHERCRAFT! 

For  over  21  years  thousands  of  blind  men  and  women  and  scores  of  associations 
have  earned  a  considerable  amount  of  money  by  using  S.  &  S.  Leathercraft  projects 
as  an  income  producing  activity.  Leaders  in  the  field  acclaim  Leathercraft  as  the 
most  valuable  new  craft  added  to  the  program  of  the  blind  in  the  past  decade. 

For  the  same  period  we,  as  manufacturers  and  suppliers  of  leathercraft,  have  kept 
adding  new  items  continuously  to  help  build  and  develop  this  program.  At  the 
present  time  we  can  offer  over  250  different  articles  that  sell  well!  All  of  these  are 
illustrated  in  our  latest  general  catalogue.  Do  you  have  an  up  to  date  copy?  It’s  free 
for  the  asking. 

S.  &  S.  LEATHER  COMPANY 

Colchester,  Conn. 
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Clinical  Success  with 
Three  Eye  Conditions 

PEARCE  BAILEY,  M.D. 


Retrolental  Fibroplasia 

Last  year,  the  congress  was  informed 
of  the  Institute’s*  special  capacity  to 
meet  special  research  needs  as  they  oc¬ 
curred,  and  the  Institute’s  initiation 
and  support  of  a  broad  collaborative 
study  of  retrolental  fibroplasia  was  cited 
as  one  such  case.  This  clinical  study, 
finally  encompassing  more  than  seventy- 
five  investigators  working  at  eighteen 
hospitals,  had  been  established  in  order 
to  confirm  or  deny  striking  animal  ex¬ 
perimentation  conducted  by  an  Insti¬ 
tute  grantee.  Its  breadth  had  been  com¬ 
pelled  by  the  urgency  for  obtaining  as 
rapid  and  decisive  an  answer  as  pos¬ 
sible  to  a  serious  problem.  Retrolental 
fibroplasia,  a  progressive  disorder  of 
the  blood  vessels  of  the  retina,  primarily 
occurring  in  premature  infants  weigh¬ 
ing  three  and  a  half  pounds  or  less  at 
birth,  has  caused  some  8,000  cases  of 
total  blindness  since  the  disease  was 
first  reported  in  1942  by  Dr.  T.  L. 
Terry. 

The  preliminary  findings  of  the  ret¬ 
rolental  fibroplasia  study  have  now 
emerged  and  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  the  results  constitute  the  most  im¬ 
portant  single  clinical  advancement  in 
ophthalmology  during  the  past  decade. 
Announced  last  September  at  the  an¬ 
nual  meeting  of  the  American  Academy 
ol  Ophthalmology  and  Otolaryngology, 

*  National  Institute  of  Neurological  Diseases 
and  Blindness. 


the  findings  were  unequivocal  that 
oxygen — the  oxygen  routinely  admin¬ 
istered  to  premature  infants  in  their 
incubators — was  definitely  associated 
with  the  cause  of  retrolental  fibroplasia 
and  that  oxygen,  therefore,  should  be 
administered  to  premature  infants  only 
in  times  of  severe  clinical  crisis.* 

The  results  of  this  study  have  been 
made  known  to  physicians  and  hospitals 
throughout  the  world.  Because  some 
children  will  still  have  to  receive  oxygen 
for  clinical  crisis,  a  few  will  probably 
still  incur  retrolental  fibroplasia;  a  few 
others  will  develop  the  disorder  for 
causes  still  to  be  explored.  On  the  basis 
of  results  so  far  announced,  however, 
only  about  ten  per  cent  of  those  who 
suffered  it  in  the  past  will  suffer  it  in 
the  future. 

The  cost  to  the  government  of  this 
study  totalled  $40,000,  and  another 
$11,000  was  added  by  two  voluntary 
agencies.  The  8,000  children  already 
blinded  by  retrolental  fibroplasia  will, 
during  the  course  of  their  normal  life 
span,  cost  the  states,  the  federal  govern¬ 
ment  and  several  welfare  organizations 
$100,000  each  for  their  education,  train¬ 
ing  and  support,  or  a  total  of  $800,000,- 
000.  But  after  their  lifetime,  the  tragedy 
of  long  life  without  sight  because  of 
retrolental  fibroplasia  will  have  vir¬ 
tually  ceased  and  so  will  the  heavy  eco¬ 
nomic  burden  to  the  nation. 


*  See  appendix. 
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Uveitis 


Glaucoma 


At  the  same  scientific  meeting  at 
which  the  results  of  the  retrolental 
fibroplasia  study  was  presented,  an  In¬ 
stitute  investigator  in  the  Bethesda  pro¬ 
gram  also  presented  a  paper  of  intense 
interest  to  the  gathering  of  ophthal¬ 
mologists  from  all  over  the  United 
States  and  Europe.  To  this  audience 
came  the  first  report  anywhere  of  a 
treatment  for  a  form  of  granulomatous 
uveitis,  an  incurable  infection  of  the 
back  of  the  eye,  especially  the  retina, 
which  is  responsible  for  five  to  seven 
per  cent  of  blindness  in  this  country. 

While  results  were  preliminary,  they 
seemed  promising.  Of  twenty-nine  cases 
admitted  to  the  Clinical  Center  with 
granulomatous  uveitis  caused  by  the 
parasite  Toxoplasma,  twenty- five  cases 
had  responded  to  a  therapy  with  two 
drugs — pyrimethamine  (Daraprim)  and 
sulfanilamide.  Of  the  remaining  four 
patients  treated,  three  had  not  been 
treated  long  enough  for  final  evalua¬ 
tion. 

The  success  of  this  therapy  is  still 
to  be  determined.  Further  tests  will 
show  whether  the  drugs  are  a  cure  or  a 
control;  it  is  still  possible  that  the  infec¬ 
tion  will  recur,  requiring  further  treat¬ 
ment.  Daraprim,  moreover,  in  the 
heavy  dosages  required  in  the  therapy 
of  granulomatous  uveitis,  causes  loss  of 
appetite  and  consequent  loss  of  weight. 
While  this  side  effect  is  reversed  when 
treatment  is  terminated,  possibly  some 
other  drug  will  be  found  just  as  effec¬ 
tive  but  less  toxic.  Whatever  the  final 
answer  to  these  problems  are,  they  are 
somewhat  academic  to  the  patients  who 
have  already  received  treatment  at  the 
Clinical  Center.  Their  vision  has  either 
been  restored  or  improved,  and  those 
who  had  lost  their  jobs  because  of  fail¬ 
ing  vision  have  either  regained  them  or 
found  new  ones. 


This  year  also  saw  the  advent  of  an¬ 
other  drug  added  to  the  armamen¬ 
tarium  against  eye  disease — Diamox, 
a  specific  for  acute  glaucoma  and  a 
useful  supplement  for  other  drugs  in 
the  treatment  of  other  forms  of  the  dis¬ 
order.  Glaucoma  is  a  condition  charac¬ 
terized  by  increased  pressure  of  the  fluid 
in  the  eye  which  gradually  shuts  off  the 
blood  supply  to  the  retina.  The  results, 
unless  pressure  can  be  relieved:  perma¬ 
nent  damage  to  the  retina  and  perma¬ 
nent  blindness,  as  it  now  is  for  more 
than  55,000  persons  in  this  country. 

In  last  year’s  testimony,  the  research 
leading  to  the  rational  use  of  Diamox 
against  glaucoma  was  reviewed  after  the 
testimony  proper  and  inserted  in  the 
Record.  It  had  been  found  that  Diamox 
(a  sulfonamide  derivative)  could  inhibit 
the  activity  of  a  certain  enzyme  called 
carbonic  anhydrase.  This  enzyme  is  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  formation  of  sodium 
bicarbonate  in  the  intraocular  fluid  of 
the  eye,  and  sodium  bicarbonate  is  as¬ 
sociated  with  that  accumulation  of  in¬ 
traocular  fluid  in  the  eye  characteristic 
of  glaucoma.  It  was  thus  that  last  year 
Diamox  was  first  tested  for  glaucoma 
and  first  found  to  be  of  particular  value 
in  reducing  the  pressure  in  acute  glau¬ 
coma,  thereby  permitting  the  interven¬ 
tion  of  surgery. 

It  was  then  thought  that  Diamox  was 
relatively  limited;  it  seemed  that  low¬ 
ering  of  the  intraocular  pressure  could 
be  achieved  for  only  a  relatively  short 
period  of  time.  Studies  by  other  grantees 
this  year,  however,  indicate  this  limita¬ 
tion  does  not  exist,  for  with  refined 
methods  of  administration,  Diamox  has 
proved  to  be  effective  in  the  long-term 
treatment  of  chronic  glaucoma,  the  most 
common  form  of  the  condition.  Possibly 
the  most  significant  factor  in  the  find¬ 
ing  of  Diamox  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  is 
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the  first  drug  yet  discovered  to  inhibit 
the  formation  of  intraocular  fluid,  and 
it  thereby  sets  the  pattern  for  an  en¬ 
tirely  new  course  in  pharmacological 
investigation  which  will  almost  cer¬ 
tainly  lead  to  the  development  of  more 
successful  antiglaucoma  agents. 

In  good  part,  the  problem  of  glau¬ 
coma  is  one  of  early  detection,  for 
found  early  and  treated  early,  glaucoma 
should  blind  only  infrequently.  Partly 
responsible  for  the  higher  incidence  of 
blindness  from  this  disease  is  the  failure 
of  the  average  individual  to  obtain 
regular  eye  examinations;  and  almost 
equally  important  is  the  inability  of  the 
average  practitioner  to  diagnose  the 
condition  at  its  incipience. 

Solution  of  this  problem  is  now  at 
hand  with  the  development  of  a  simple 
instrument  devised  for  the  general  prac¬ 
titioner  the  Berens-Tolman  tonome¬ 
ter.  Rested  gently  on  the  eyeball  (after 
the  administration  of  local  anesthesia), 
it  simply  records  whether  the  intraocu¬ 
lar  pressure  is  high  or  low — but  not 
piecisely  how  high  or  low,  as  do  more 
specialized  instruments  now  in  use.  If 
the  pressure  is  found  higher  than  nor¬ 
mal  with  the  Berens-Tolman  tonome¬ 
ter,  eye  examination  by  an  ophthal¬ 
mologist  is  indicated  to  determine  the 
exact  nature  of  the  condition. 

At  the  present  time,  some  200  to  300 


ophthalmologists  in  the  United  State 
and  Europe  are  training  general  prac 
titioners  to  use  this  instrument  and  ir 
so  doing  have  already  proved  its  enor 
mous  practicality.  Some  forty  per  cent 
of  those  patients  already  referred  tc 
trained  ophthalmologists  because  of  ab 
normal  register  of  the  new  tonometei 
have  proved  to  have  incipient  glaucoma. 

These  three  advances  mark  the  more 
dramatic  developments  in  the  Institute’s 
programs  during  the  past  year. 

APPENDIX 

Review  of  Preliminary  Statistics  Emerg¬ 
ing  from  Collaborative  Study  of  Re- 
trolental  Fibroplasia: 

0  Of  53  infants  in  18  hospitals  receiving 
routine  oxygen  in  their  incubators,  72 
per  cent  incurred  retrolental  fibroplasia, 
with  25  per  cent  permanently  blinded. 

2)  Of  245  infants,  however,  who  had  re¬ 
ceived  curtailed  oxygen  (for  clinical  crisis 
only),  only  30  per  cent  developed  the 
disease  and  less  than  six  per  cent  suffered 
loss  of  vision.* 

3)  The  mortality  rate  of  22.2  per  cent  in 
routine  oxygen  and  20.1  per  cent  for 
those  in  curtailed,  indicated  contrary 
to  fears,  that  diminution  of  oxygen  clid 
not  increase  the  death  rate. 

*  It  is  believed  that  even  fewer  cases  will  now 
occur  due  to  the  finding  that  oxygen  admini¬ 
stration  for  even  so  short  a  period  as  three  days 
may  cause  retrolental  fibroplasia. 


Manufacturers  of  Mountain  Hickory  White  Canes 
for  the  blind  since  1925 

The  Original  White  Cane  for  the  Blind 

with  specially  designed  Brass  Bullet  Nose  Ferrule 
made  to  order  for  us 

Also  Can  Furnish  Fluorescent  Canes  with  Light  Reflectant  Qualities  at  Night 

T.  W.  Minton  &  Co.,  Inc. 

Barbourville,  Ky. 

Wholesale  &  Retail.  All  orders  given  best  attention. 
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Status  of  Research 
in  Chemistry  of  Vision 

WILLIAM  C.  GEER,  Ph.D. 


[The  American  Foundation  tor  the 
Blind  does  not  usually  deal  with  medi¬ 
cal  phases  of  blindness.  Here,  however, 
its  Technical  Advisory  Committee  has 
properly  given  attention  to  eye  re¬ 
search,  which,  dealing  with  bio-sciences, 
has  carried  into  matters  closely  identi¬ 
fied  with  the  medical  aspects  of  blind¬ 
ness.  The  Technical  Advisory  Commit¬ 
tee  has  expressed  a  concern  that  more 
research  needs  to  be  done  in  the  chem¬ 
istry  of  vision,  and  the  present  article 
constitutes  the  pertinent  parts  of  a  re¬ 
port  of  Dr.  Geer  to  the  Committee  set¬ 
ting  forth  comparisons  of  this  kind  of 
research  with  other  kinds  in  the  field  of 
health  during  one  year,  1954. — Editor.] 

Because  of  the  article  first  mentioned 
above*  I  commented  in  the  meeting  of 
the  Technical  Advisory  Committee  in 
May,  1954,  that  the  volume  of'  funda¬ 
mental  research  in  the  field  of  the 
chemistry  of  vision  was  much  smaller 
than  the  importance  of  the  subject  war¬ 
ranted.  Statements  were  made  to  the 
effect  that  were  a  considerable  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  structural  and  functional 
chemistry  of  the  several  parts  of  the  eye 
definitely  known,  not  only  might  treat¬ 
ments  be  developed  as  a  result  of  which 
fewer  people  would  become  blind,  but 
the  large  number  of  cases  of  defective 

*  “The  Support  of  Research  in  the  Bio- 
Sciences  for  the  Fiscal  Years  1952  and  1953” 
Deignan  and  Miller,  Science  up,  661  (1954). 
(Referred  to  in  a  preliminary  statement  not 
here  published.) 


vision  might  be  considerably  improved 
and  progressive  changes  in  lenses,  cor¬ 
neas  and  retinas  retarded.  Whether  the 
sight  of  any  of  the  blind  might  be  re¬ 
stored  is,  of  course,  only  a  wild  specu¬ 
lation. 

The  statistics  of  the  two  published 
papers,*  and  those  sent  to  me  directly, 
have  been  studied  and  certain  figures 
taken  out  and  calculated  in  percentages 
for  the  purpose  of  gaining  a  grasp  of 
the  relative  emphasis  placed  upon  a 
few  of  the  categories  by  those  who  make 
grants  for  research.  The  authors  have 
classified  the  number  of  grants  and  the 
amounts  awarded  to  major  subject  cate¬ 
gories  of  which  there  are  thirty-one. 
Although  data  are  available  for  1952 
and  1953,  the  table  herewith**  was 
made  up  on  the  basis  of  1954  only  so 
that  it  would  be  unnecessary  for  the 
Committee  to  study  so  many  tables  of 
figures. 

The  following  observations  and  com¬ 
ments  are  offered: 

First:  In  general,  the  amounts  of 
money  appropriated  by  government 
agencies  as  distinct  from  non-govern¬ 
ment  agencies  is  in  the  ratio  of  three  to 
one. 

Second:  The  percentages,  both  as  to 
number  of  dollars  and  number  of 


*  op.  cit.  and  “The  Support  of  Research  in 
Medical  and  Allied  Fields  for  the  Period  1946 
through  1951,’’  Deignan  and  Miller,  Science 
7/5,  321  (1952). 

**  At  end  of  article. 
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awards,  are  the  highest  in  the  fields  of 
(1)  cancer,  (2)  cardiovascular  diseases, 
and  (3)  metabolism  and  metabolic  dis¬ 
eases.  Appropriations  for  the  eye,  both 
in  number  of  grants  and  amounts,  are 
in  the  order  of  three  per  cent  of  the 
overall  totals. 

Th  ird:  The  amount  appropriated 
lor  eye  research  by  government  agencies 
is,  roughly,  in  the  ratio  of  five  to  one 
to  that  appropriated  by  non-govern¬ 
ment  agencies.  Such  statistics  indicate 
a  lesser  interest  in  eye  research  on  the 
part  of  individuals  or  foundations  than 
on  the  part  of  the  government.  How¬ 
ever,  one  might  conclude  that  gov¬ 
ernment  grants  have  to  do  more  with 
practical  application  than  with  theo¬ 
retical  or  fundamental  considerations. 
If  these  latter  comments  are  sound,  it 
would  follow  that  fundamental  re¬ 
search  in  the  chemistry  of  vision  occu¬ 
pies  a  minor  part  in  the  research  activi¬ 
ties  which  have  to  do  with  the  eye.  To 
be  sure,  a  study  of  some  twenty-two 
outlines  or  “notices”  sent  me  by  the 
Bio-Sciences  Exchange  indicates  how 
difficult  it  is  for  anyone  not  immedi¬ 
ately  engaged  in  the  field  to  determine 
whether  any  given  investigation  should 
be  classified  as  non-fundamental  in 
character.  These  notices  have  signifi¬ 
cance,  for  they  show  that  some  admir¬ 
able  research  work  on  the  eye  is  in 
progress  in  this  country  and  a  good 
deal  of  it  has  to  do  with  the  chemistry 
of  vision,  either  directly  as  an  objective 
or  indirectly  as  a  necessary  part  of  the 
research  activities.  However,  the  point 
still  remains  that  not  nearly  enough 
fundamental  research  in  the  chemistry 
of  vision  is  being  undertaken.  How  to 
interest  investigators  in  this  highly  com¬ 
plex  chemical  field  is  a  problem  worthy 
of  discussion  by  this  Committee. 

Fourth:  The  average  amount  per 


grant  falls  from  cancer  at  $12,165  to 
non-government  eye  at  $6,630.  The  fig¬ 
ures  are  not  significant  except  to  indi¬ 
cate  interest,  or  lack  of  it,  in  the  field. 
Progress  in  fundamental  research  can 
scarcely  be  measured  by  the  amount 
per  grant  but  rather  by  the  character 
and  abilities  of  the  investigators  applied 
over  a  period  of  years. 

Here  is  an  odd  situation.  The  eye 
occupies  a  strategic  and  important  place 
in  the  anatomy  and  functional  physi¬ 
ology  of  man.  There  is  not  a  great  deal 
known  or  published,  in  the  field  of  the 
physical  chemistry  of  the  eye.  The  loss 
of  all  or  even  a  portion  of  vision  is 
generally  rated  as  one  of  the  most  seri¬ 
ous  of  handicaps.  It  has  been  stated 
that  over  75  per  cent  of  our  knowledge 
of  the  outside  world  is  gained  through 
vision,  and  defects  hamper  many.  To 
be  sure,  the  loss  of  vision  is  not  a  killing 
matter,  as  is  cancer  and  several  of  the 
heart  diseases.  But,  when  estimates  place 
the  number  of  blind  people  in  the 
United  States  at  over  300,000  with  some 
1,000,000  or  more  who  have  only  one 
good  eye,  and  perhaps  many  millions 
who  require  some  kind  of  optical  aid,  it 
is  certain  that  fundamental  research  in 
the  field  of  vision  and,  particularly,  in 
the  chemistry  of  vision,  is  a  problem 
of  high  magnitude.  It  certainly  offers 
a  challenge  to  the  best  brains  of  this 
country  and  to  philanthropists  in  that 
highly  engaging  field  where  financial 
profits  are  not  an  objective. 

Dr.  Deignan*  and  her  staff  in  the 
Bio-Sciences  Information  Exchange 
have  been  very  co-operative,  in  furnish¬ 
ing  me  with  data  so  that  this  report 
might  be  written. 


*  Dr.  Stella  Leche  Deignan,  Director,  Bio- 
Sciences  Information  Exchange,  Smithsonian 
Institution,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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Data  on  1954  Grants 


I.  Amount  of  Grants 

Total 
Government 
Non-Government 
Award  Categories 
Cancer 

Cardiovascular  system 
Metabolism  and  metabolic  disease 
Eye 

Government 

Nongovernment 

II.  Number  of  Grants 

Total 
Government 
N on  -govern  men  t 
Award  Categories 
Cancer 

Cardiovascular  system 

Metabolism  and  metabolic  diseases 

Eye 

Government 

Nongovernment 

III.  Average  Amount  Per  Grant 

Total 

Cancer 

Cardiovascular 

Metabolism  and  Metabolic  diseases 

Sensory  Organs 

Eye 

Government 

Non-government 


$66,879,925 

50,513,35$ 

16,566,572 

12,165,666 

8,676,246 

H-342,524 

G540-377 

1,308,214 

232,163 


6015 

4498 

1517 

1019 

883 

1354 

182 

147 

35 


Per  Gent 
100.00 
75-6 

24.4 

18.2 

13.0 

2 1 .4 
2-3 

1  -95 
o-35 


100.00 

74-5 


16.8 

14.7 

22.6 

3-°3 

2-45 

0.58 


$  1 1 ,000 
12,165 
9,830 
10,580 
10,700 
8,480 
8,890 
6,630 
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Current  Literature 


O  “Counseling  the  Blind,”  by  Arthur 
L.  Voorhees,  Vocational  Guidance  Quar¬ 
terly,  V.  3,  Winter  1954-55-  The  author 
emphasizes  the  fact  that  the  same  meth¬ 
ods  and  techniques  of  sound  counseling 
are  effective  in  dealing  with  blind  or 
sighted  individuals,  and  that  it  is  just  as 
necessary  to  develop  within  the  blind 
client  the  same  basic  understanding  of 
his  attitudes,  abilities,  interests  and  de¬ 
sires  as  it  would  be  if  he  could  see.  He 
points  out  the  need  to  use  words  in 
place  of  motions,  the  importance  of  tone 
of  voice,  and  other  specific  factors  to 
which  counselors  must  be  sensitive  if 
they  contemplate  working  with  blind 
persons. 

O  “The  Occupational  Achievements  of 
a  Group  of  Blind  Persons,”  by  H.  W. 
Thiele,  Occupational  Psychology,  V. 
28,  January  1954.  This  is  a  summary  of 
a  thesis  for  Ph.D.  at  University  of  Lon¬ 
don,  the  research  being  undertaken 
with  two  aims:  first,  to  obtain  informa¬ 
tion  which  might  help  extend  the  range 
of  employment  available  to  blind  per¬ 
sons  of  superior  education;  and  second, 
to  ascertain  what  characteristics,  if  any, 
distinguish  such  persons  who  have  done 
particularly  well  occupationally.  In 
]953  a  questionnaire  was  sent,  in  both 
braille  and  large  ink  print,  to  approxi¬ 
mately  300  persons  who  had  completed 
their  English  studies  at  schools  for  the 
blind  during  the  years  1932-42,  on  the 
theory  that  they  would  be  mature 
enough  to  have  become  settled  voca¬ 
tionally  and  to  have  formed  opinions 
of  value  concerning  their  training  and 
employment.  On  the  basis  of  219  re¬ 
plies,  the  author  presents  some  conclu¬ 


sions  concerning  ways  in  which  the 
range  of  employment  of  the  blind  might 
be  expanded  and  their  preparation 
improved. 

©  “Prevalence  and  Causes  of  Blindness 
in  Iceland,”  by  Guomundur  Bjornsson, 
American  Journal  of  Ophthalmology, 
V.  39,  No.  2,  Part  I,  February  1955.  “In 
a  special  survey  based  on  the  general 
census  of  1950  and  supplemented  with 
further  information  obtained  through 
the  aid  of  the  Icelandic  Blindness  As¬ 
sociation,  434  blind  persons  were  traced 
throughout  the  whole  country  (the  cen¬ 
sus  figure  was  364).  The  blindness  rate 
therefore  is  300  per  100,000  population, 
which  is  a  much  higher  rate  than  known 
elsewhere  in  Europe  or  America.  It  is, 
however,  only  after  the  age  of  60  years 
that  the  blindness  is  frequent,  89  per 
cent  of  all  the  blind  persons  being 
above  that  age.  The  most  common 
cause  of  blindness,  glaucoma  simplex, 
is  responsible  for  approximately  60  per 
cent  of  the  total  number  of  cases,  al¬ 
though  it  rarely  occurs  below  the  age  of 
70  years.  Measures  aimed  at  reducing 
the  blindness  rate  should  be  directed 
primarily  against  glaucoma.” 

O  Teachers  for  the  South’s  Handi¬ 
capped  Children,  by  Lloyd  M.  Dunn, 
William  C.  Geer  and  Winfred  L.  God¬ 
win,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  Southern  Regional 
Educational  Board,  1955.  This  is  a  re¬ 
port  prepared  for  the  Commission  on 
Training  of  Teachers  of  Handicapped 
Children,  a  study  undertaken  because 
of  numerous  requests  from  schools, 
agencies  and  individuals.  The  booklet 
deals  mainly  with  the  results  of  the  sur- 
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'vey.  Part  I  estimates  the  number  of 
handicapped  children  in  the  South  and 
reviews  the  need  for  various  kinds  of 
special  education  personnel.  Part  II  dis¬ 
cusses  existing  programs  for  training 
'teachers  of  the  handicapped  and  ends 
with  conclusions  about  the  need  for 
cand  supply  of  special  teachers.  Several 
it  appendices  present  methods  of  data  col- 
i]  lection  and  data  on  existing  training 
programs.  In  the  case  of  teachers  of 
blind  children,  the  report  indicates 
that,  in  residential  schools  for  the  blind, 
there  is  not  only  need  for  additional 
well-qualified  teachers  to  enter  the  field 
each  year,  but  also  a  great  need  for  ad¬ 
ditional  training  for  many  of  those  now 
employed.  A  beginning  has  been  made 
at  educating  blind  pupils  in  public 
day  schools,  in  which  there  are  now  1 1 
elasses.  Education  of  partially  seeing 
children  is  evaluated,  and  it  is  con¬ 
cluded  that  the  present  supply  of  63 
teachers  is  woefully  inadequate  as  com¬ 
pared  with  the  conservative  total  of  579 
teachers  and  consultants  needed.  The 
South  trains  no  teachers  of  the  blind 
nor  of  the  partially  seeing. 

5  “Art  and  the  Exceptional  Child,” 
School  Arts ,  V.  54,  March  1955.  This 
issue  is  dedicated  to  art  for  the  excep¬ 
tional  child,  and  among  the  articles  in- 
duded  is  a  brief  report  entitled  “Art 
or  the  Blind,”  by  Carolyn  W.  Heyman. 
She  emphasizes  the  importance  of  line, 
orm  and  texture  to  blind  children  be- 
:ause  of  their  more  circumscribed  world 
md  lack  of  color.  The  other  articles 
:leal  with  art  for  gifted,  retarded,  men¬ 
tally  ill,  deaf,  maladjusted,  and  physi¬ 
cally  handicapped  pupils. 


Contributors  of  manuscripts  to  the  New 
Outlook  are  again  informed  that  we  have 
a  six-week  deadline  for  copy.  We  must 
have  address  changes  at  the  beginning  of 
the  month  preceding  an  issue. 


NEWS  BRIEFS 


O  Miss  Mary  E.  Switzer,  director  of  the 
Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  of 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education 
and  Welfare,  estimated  recently  that 
there  were  about  two  million  disabled 
persons  in  the  country  who  could  be 
rehabilitated  if  services  were  adequate 
to  meet  the  total  need.  She  put  the  num¬ 
ber  of  persons  added  each  year  to  this 
backlog  of  neglected  disabled  at  250,000. 
She  underscored  the  view  that  advances 
in  medical  skills  tend  to  burden  the 
national  economy  with  greater  public 
dependency  costs  unless  there  is  a  paral¬ 
lel  vocational  rehabilitation  program. 

“T  he  more  expert  medicine  becomes 
at  prolonging  life  for  individuals  with 
extensive  surgery  and  other  means,  the 
more  the  patient  is  likely  to  sustain  a 
crippling  condition  that  makes  for  de¬ 
pendency  until  new  personal  skills  have 
been  developed,”  Miss  Switzer  said. 

In  1953,  according  to  her  statement, 
it  cost  an  average  of  $634  each  to  reha¬ 
bilitate  11,000  disabled  persons  who 
were  on  the  public  assistance  rolls  with 
average  relief  payments  of  about  $1,000 
a  year.  Since  then,  these  persons  have 
been  gainfully  employed  and  the  tax¬ 
payers  have  been  freed  of  the  depend¬ 
ency  burden. 

She  added:  “We  estimate  that  the 
56,000  men  and  women  returned  to 
work  through  the  rehabilitation  pro¬ 
gram  last  year  are  paying  federal  in¬ 
come  taxes  at  the  rate  of  $8,400,000  a 
year.  At  this  rate,  in  less  than  three 
years  they  will  have  paid  back  into  the 
federal  treasury  an  amount  equal  to  the 
entire  federal  investment  in  vocational 
rehabilitation  in  1954.” 

O  The  Silver  Anvil,  trophy  for  the  most 
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outstanding  national  achievement  in 
Public  Relations,  category  “Community 
Services,”  was  presented  April  22  to  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  at 
the  annual  awards  luncheon  of  the 
American  Public  Relations  Association 
at  the  Hotel  Warwick,  Philadelphia. 

Organizations  in  all  parts  of  the 
United  States  and  in  practically  every 
field  of  social  and  commercial  activity 
vied  for  these  awards,  the  top  accolade 
of  the  public  relations  profession. 

The  American  Foundation  was 
awarded  the  trophy  for  having  accom¬ 
plished  more  fully  than  any  other  na¬ 
tional  organization  in  its  category  its 
purpose  for  the  year.  This  purpose  was 
to  help  American  communities  create 
a  more  realistic  attitude  toward  blind¬ 
ness.  Dr.  Gregor  Ziemer  is  director  of 
public  education  for  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind. 

O  On  Tuesday  evening,  April  12,  in 
the  auditorium  of  the  Department  of 
the  Interior,  Washington,  D.  C.  the 
British  Ambassador,  Sir  Roger  Makins, 
in  behalf  of  the  British  Information 
Service,  presented  certificates  to  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  four  United  States  govern¬ 
mental  agencies  for  films  selected  for 
exhibition  at  the  Eighth  International 
Film  Festival  held  last  fall.  Among 
those  receiving  the  award  was  Mr.  Har¬ 
vey  Higley,  Administrator  of  the  Vet¬ 
erans  Administration,  for  the  film,  “The 
Long  Cane,”  the  documentary  training 
film  produced  by  VA  for  the  purpose 
of  instructing  field  personnel  concern¬ 
ing  the  mobility  restoration  function 
of  the  Center  for  Blinded  Veterans  at 
Hines  Hospital,  Illinois.  (See  New  Out¬ 
look,  June,  1954,  p.  201.) 

©  A  new  intraocular  pressure  measur¬ 
ing  device,  invented  by  Mr.  Charles  P. 
Toleman,  Director  of  the  Glaucoma 
Research  Project  of  the  Ophthalmo- 


logical  Foundation,  Inc.,  gives  new  hope  j! 
for  early  diagnosis  of  incipient  glau- 
coma.  Named  the  Berens-Tolman  to¬ 
nometer,  and  referred  to  in  an  article  in 
this  issue  by  Dr.  Pearce  Bailey,  it  is  also 
known  as  the  Ocular  Hypertension  \ 
Indicator.  Its  features  are  reliability 
even  after  rough  handling,  simplicity 
of  its  use,  and  low  cost.  It  records 
whether  intraocular  pressure  is  high, 
low  or  normal,  thus  indicating  readily 
whether  thorough  eye  examination  by 
an  ophthalmologist  is  required. 

Referral  of  all  cases  of  abnormal  in¬ 
traocular  tension  to  ophthalmologists 
has  already  resulted  in  the  discovery  of 
1,114  glaucoma  suspects  by  5,064  physi¬ 
cians  co-operating  in  the  program. 

O  For  the  first  time,  blind  persons  in 
the  United  States  will  be  able  to  send 
and  receive  greeting  cards,  mass  pro¬ 
duced  by  a  commercial  manufacturer 
and  sold  on  a  non-profit  basis,  the  signa¬ 
tures  of  which  can  be  written  in  braille 


by  seeing  persons  who  do  not  know  the 
system,  as  the  result  of  an  altruistic  and 
ingenious  plan  developed  by  Rust  Craft 
Greeting  Cards  of  Boston,  Massachu¬ 
setts.  » 

The  brain-child  of  Wrightson  Chris¬ 
topher,  general  manager  of  the  greet¬ 
ing  card  firm,  these  braille  cards  are 
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being  produced  in  co-operation  with 
the  Howe  Memorial  Press. 

Illustrations  are  hand  worked  with 
fiber  flocking  which  enables  the  non- 
seeing  recipient  of  the  card  to  feel  the 
design.  Rust  Craft  braille  greeting  cards 
carry  ink  printed  legends  in  addition  to 
the  braille  type  as  a  survey  of  blind  per¬ 
sons  showed  a  desire  for  this  added 
feature. 

Distribution  of  this  new  style  of  greet¬ 
ing  cards  is  on  a  national  basis. 


AROUND  THE  WORLD 


©  MANILA — As  a  result  of  a  national 
lottery  conducted  in  the  Philippines  in 
connection  with  President  Ramon  Mag- 
saysay’s  proclamation  of  National  Aid 
to  the  Blind  Week,  funds  are  now  avail¬ 
able  for  the  construction  in  Manila  of 
a  rehabilitation  center  for  the  blind  and 
other  seriously  handicapped  persons. 

Mrs.  Jeannette  Sills,  Consultant  to 
the  Philippines  Government  for  the 
American  Foundation  for  Overseas 
Blind,  will  supervise  the  planning  of 
the  project  and  will  assist  in  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  its  staff. 

The  Philippines  Government  has  ex¬ 
pressed  a  desire  to  make  the  project  a 
regional  demonstration  center  whose 
facilities  will  be  available  to  students 
from  Southeast  Asia. 

Airs.  Pacita  Aladrigal  Warns,  Philip¬ 
pines  Social  Welfare  Administrator  and 
a  member  of  President  Alagsaysay’s 
Cabinet,  requested  detailed  discussion 
of  the  project  with  officials  of  United 
Nations  and  AFOB  while  she  was  in 
New  York  during  her  recently  com¬ 
pleted  good  will  tour  around  the  world. 

©  NEW  YORK — The  rehabilitation  of 
the  handicapped  and  the  training  of 
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social  welfare  personnel  are  subjects  of 
a  special  chapter  in  An  International 
Survey  of  Programs  of  Social  Develop¬ 
ment,  a  publication  recently  completed 
by  the  United  Nations  Secretariat  in 
co-operation  with  International  Labor 
Office,  The  Food  and  Agricultural  Or¬ 
ganization,  UNESCO  and  WHO.  In¬ 
tended  as  a  supplement  to  the  Prelimi¬ 
nary  Report  on  the  World  Social  Situa¬ 
tion,  the  6oo-page  survey  (Doc.  E/CN. 
5/301)  concentrates  on  national  meas¬ 
ures  primarily  taken  or  sponsored  by 
government  authority  and  is  aimed  at 
helping  governments  become  more  fa¬ 
miliar  with  the  policies  of  other  gov¬ 
ernments  in  the  social  field.  It  is  hoped 
in  this  way  to  suggest  ideas  and  indica¬ 
tions  of  methods  that  governments 
might  wish  to  consider  for  possible  ap¬ 
plication  to  their  own  social  problems. 

©  NEW  DELHI— Miss  Helen  Keller, 
on  tour  of  the  Far  East,  received  the 
honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Letters 
from  the  University  of  New  Delhi  on 
April  gth  “in  recognition  of  her  dis¬ 
tinguished  services  and  dedication  and 
her  literary  and  humanitarian  work”. 

©  NEW  YORK — The  tenth  session  of 
the  United  Nations  Social  Commission, 
which  opened  here  on  May  2nd,  has  en¬ 
dorsed  a  definition  of  blindness  which 
is  considered  suitable  for  world  wide 
adoption. 

Acting  upon  the  recommendation  of 
the  United  Nations  Technical  Working 
Group  for  the  rehabilitation  of  the 
handicapped,  the  Commission  gave  its 
approval  to  a  definition  similar  to  one 
contained  in  a  resolution  adopted  by 
the  World  Assembly  of  the  World 
Council  for  the  Welfare  of  the  Blind 
in  Paris  last  August. 

The  Social  Commission’s  recommen¬ 
dation,  which  now  will  be  transmitted 
to  all  member  nations  by  the  United 
Nations  Secretary  General,  advises  that 
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all  persons  with  visual  acuity  not  ex¬ 
ceeding  10/200,  or  with  a  visual  field 
not  exceeding  20  degrees,  shall  be  con¬ 
sidered  blind. 

I  he  Commission  also  gave  recogni¬ 
tion  to  the  fact  that  persons  with  visual 
acuty  exceeding  10/200  but  not  exceed¬ 
ing  20/200  are  seriously  handicapped. 
Governments  already  recognizing  this 
handicap  in  existing  definitions  were 
urged  to  retain  such  provisions,  and  all 
other  governments  requested  to  expand 
the  international  definition  up  to  a 
limit  of  20/200  as  soon  as  economic 
and  other  considerations  permit. 

A  recommendation  of  the  United 
Nations  Technical  Working  Group 
(also  urged  by  the  WCWB  Assembly) 
that  handicap  allowances  designed  to 
offset  additional  living  costs  imposed 
by  physical  disability  be  granted  to 


blind  persons  and  other  handicappec 
groups,  was  also  considered.  The  Soda 
Commission,  while  recognizing  the  mat 
ter  as  a  valid  one,  considered  that  an) 
recommendations  on  this  subject  to  bt 
submitted  to  member  governments 
should  be  incorporated  in  a  manual  de¬ 
scribing  the  various  allowances  that 
should  be  paid  to  meet  social  needs.  It 
referred  the  question  to  an  expert  com¬ 
mittee  which  has  been  created  with 
responsibility  for  compilation  of  such 
an  all-embracing  manual. 

I  he  WCWB,  which  enjoys  consulta¬ 
tive  status  with  the  United  Nations 
Economic  and  Social  Commission,  sub¬ 
mitted  written  statements  to  the  Com¬ 
mission  in  support  of  the  action  de¬ 
scribed.  Colonel  E.  A.  Baker,  President 
of  the  World  Council,  appeared  in  per¬ 
sons  before  the  Commission. 


Eye  Conditions 

Correspondence  Course  Planned 


A  YEAR  AGO  THE  OFFICERS  of  Section  “C” 
of  the  American  Association  of  Workers 
for  the  Blind  published  in  the  New 
Outlook  their  tentative  plans  for  sur¬ 
veying  the  interest  in  a  correspondence 
course  on  eye  conditions.  It  is  now  in¬ 
dicated  that  there  is  a  strong  interest 
by  home  teachers,  administrators  and 
workers  for  the  blind  in  a  proposed 
correspondence  course  that  would  deal 
with  the  terminology  of  eye  conditions 
and  eye  diseases  and  information  con¬ 
cerning  factors  of  good  eye  health  and 
hygiene. 

A  national  survey  has  been  completed 
to  determine  the  interest  of  professional 
workers  for  the  blind  in  a  correspond¬ 
ence  course  that  would  be  published 


both  in  braille  and  ink  print.  This  pro¬ 
posed  course  would  serve  as  a  review 
and  a  reference  for  professional  work¬ 
ers  who  wish  to  be  kept  up  to  date  in 
the  interpretation  of  eye  conditions, 
terminology  and  diseases. 

Robert  P.  Langford,  Executive  Direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Lycoming  County  Branch  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Association  for  the 
Blind,  who  conducted  the  survey  for 
Section  “C”  of  AAWB,  states  that  out 
of  the  140  replies  to  this  survey,  108 
persons  stated  that  they  were  very  much 
interested  in  the  course  and  would  like 
to  avail  themselves  of  it  as  soon  as  pos¬ 
sible.  An  additional  eleven  people 
stated  that  they  were  very  much  in 
favor  of  this  course  but  were  supplied 
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with  similar  information  as  part  of 
their  on-the-job  training.  Nine  people 
stated  they  were  in  favor  of  preparing 
such  a  course  and  felt  it  was  very  valu¬ 
able  but  did  not  feel  that  they  needed 
the  information.  Twelve  people  did  not 
feel  that  this  course  would  be  particu¬ 
larly  valuable. 

The  tallies  would  then  find  128  per¬ 
sons  in  favor  of  constructing  this  course, 
and  twelve  persons  opposed. 

The  numerous  suggestions  that  were 
contributed  have  been  assembled  into 
three  areas  of  general  recommendation: 

1.  It  has  been  strongly  recommended 
that  the  standards  of  this  course  be 
sufficiently  high  as  to  prepare  a  home 
teacher  for  certification  under  the 
4AWB  requirements. 

2.  Strong  recommendations  seem  to 
entail  a  method  of  preparation  that 
would  assist  the  professional  worker  in 
understanding  the  technical  terms  used 
by  the  medical  specialist. 

3.  Recommendation  is  centered 
around  the  feeling  that  there  is  a  need 
for  a  light  review  of  eye  terminology, 
conditions  and  hygiene  methods  by  the 
professional  worker  who  has  a  great 
amount  of  experience  in  dealing  with 
medical  definitions  in  their  older  and 
more  established  interpretations. 

This  then  would  mean  material  con¬ 
tent  that  would  be  of  interest  to  the 
average  reader,  not  overly  technical 
but  of  a  standard  sufficient  for  certifica¬ 
tion  to  AAWB.  Hadley  School  for  the 
Blind  has  been  contacted  and  has  stated 
that  if  sufficient  interest  were  shown  in 
the  national  survey  they  would  be 
pleased  to  develop  the  proposed  cor¬ 
respondence  course.  The  braille  ma¬ 
terial  would  be  available  free  of  charge 
to  any  blind  person.  The  printed  copies 
would  be  available  at  a  slight  fee  to 
cover  the  cost  of  printing. 

If  all  goes  well  construction  of  this 
needed  correspondence  course  should 
begin  in  the  very  near  future. 


Piano  Tuning  Training  Course 
for  Instructors  of  Blind  Students 

Under  the  provisions  of  Public  Law 
565,  83rd  Congress,  Roosevelt  Univer¬ 
sity,  430  South  Michigan  Avenue,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Ill.,  has  been  awarded  a  grant  by 
the  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
tor  the  purpose  of  conducting  a  six-week 
training  course  (July  11-August  26, 
1955)  f°r  piano  tuning  instructors  of 
blind  students. 

The  objectives  of  the  course  are  to: 
(1)  increase  the  number  of  qualified  in¬ 
structors  by  presenting  to  experienced 
tuners,  not  familiar  with  teaching  prac¬ 
tices,  effective  methods  and  techniques 
of  instructing  blind  students;  (2)  pro¬ 
vide  advanced  training  on  the  care  and 
maintenance  of  all  types  of  piano  ac¬ 
tions;  (3)  serve  as  a  refresher  course  for 
instructors  trained  in  the  theory  and 
practice  of  piano  tuning  and  general 
service  work;  (4)  improve  the  quality 
of  instruction  and  expand  the  scope  of 
training  given  blind  students  in  schools 
teaching  piano  tuning;  (5)  increase  the 
proficiency  of  blind  piano  tuner  tech¬ 
nicians  having  been  graduated  from 
schools  teaching  piano  tuning;  and  (6) 
raise  the  standards  of  piano  tuning  as 
a  profession  for  qualified  blind  persons. 

Traineeships  in  the  amount  of  $300 
will  be  made  available  through  OVR 
to  approved  applicants  for  the  six-week 
period,  to  cover  a  part  of  the  cost  of 
travel,  maintenance,  and  registration 
fee  ($15)  incurred  by  the  student. 

Mr.  Emil  B.  Fries  of  the  Piano  Hos¬ 
pital  and  Training  Center  for  the 
Blind,  Vancouver,  Washington,  has 
been  engaged  by  Roosevelt  University 
as  instructor  for  the  course. 

Persons  interested  in  attending  the 
training  course  should  make  applica¬ 
tion  to  Mr.  Joseph  Creanza,  Director  of 
the  Music  School,  Roosevelt  University, 
at  the  above  address. 
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IN  THIS  ISSUE 


Two  of  the  papers  presented  in  the  sym¬ 
posium  on  houseparents  were  delivered  at 
the  Northwest  Regional  Houseparents  Con¬ 
ference  held  at  the  Oregon  State  School  for 
the  Blind  in  the  fall  of  1954.  Mrs.  Emma 
Rasmussen  served  as  housemother  at  both 
the  Oregon  State  School  for  the  Blind  in 
Salem  and  at  the  Washington  State  School 
for  the  Blind  in  Vancouver,  Washington. 
She  is  at  present  retired  and  living  in  Salem, 
Ore.  The  other  paper  from  this  meeting  is 
by  Everett  Wilcox  who  has  served  as 
teacher,  houseparent,  and  is  at  present  serv¬ 
ing  as  principal  at  the  Oregon  school.  He 
has  been  actively  interested  in  the  work  of 
houseparents  and  is  pursuing  his  graduate 
study  in  this  area. 

Two  other  papers  in  the  houseparents 
symposium,  by  Frankie  M.  Coleman  and 
J.  M.  Woolly,  were  delivered  at  the  First 
Regional  Houseparents  Conference  at  the 
Tennessee  School  for  the  Blind  in  the 
spring  of  1954.  Miss  Coleman  is  a  registered 
nurse  who  has  had  wide  experience  as  a 
nurse  in  various  types  of  schools  and  hospi¬ 
tals.  She  is  at  present  working  at  the  Iowa 
Braille  and  Sight  Saving  School  where  she 
serves  as  school  nurse  and  where  she  has 
recently  been  working  closely  with  the 
houseparents  training  program.  J.  M. 
Woolly  has  served  as  a  teacher  and  principal 
at  the  Arkansas  School  for  the  Blind  where 
he  is  at  present  the  superintendent.  He  is 
also  a  member  of  the  editorial  board  of  the 
New  Outlook. 

Also  included  in  our  symposium  on  the 
problems  of  houseparents,  is  a  good  dis¬ 
cussion  on  the  question  by  two  teachers  and 
a  consultant.  Ulysses  S.  Jones,  Dean  of 
Men  at  Southern  University,  and  Mrs.  O. 
B.  Moore,  Dean  of  Women  at  the  same 
University,  join  with  Isabel  B.  Baughn, 
Research  Analyst  at  the  American  Foun¬ 
dation  for  the  Blind,  to  present  their  im¬ 
pressions  after  the  first  workshop  on  the 
education  of  Negro  blind  children  held  at 


the  Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana,  School  fo 
the  Negro  Blind,  last  fall. 

Dr.  Pearce  Bailey  is  the  Director,  Nationa 
Institute  of  Neurological  Diseases,  Publit 
Health  Services,  Bethesda,  Md.  Our  artich 
is  a  reprint  from  Dr.  Bailey’s  opening  state 
ment  before  the  Committee  on  Appropria 
tions  for  the  1956  Estimate  for  “Neuro 
logical  and  Blindness  Activities,  Publfi 
Health  Service,”  as  reported  to  the  Nationa 
Advisory  Neurological  and  Blindness  Coun 
cil. 

Dr.  William  C.  Geer  is  a  member  of  thf 
Technical  Advisory  Committee  of  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind.  A 
native  of  New  York  state,  Dr.  Geer  gracl 
uated  from  Cornell  University  in  1902,  and 
later  received  his  Ph.D.  there  in  chemistry 
and  physics.  For  many  years,  until  1955,  he 
was  vice-president  in  charge  of  research 
of  the  B.  F.  Goodrich  Rubber  Co.,  Akron 
Ohio.  Among  his  many  inventions  is  the 
de-icer  on  airplanes,  and  besides  many  tech¬ 
nical  articles  in  professional  periodicals  he 
is  also  author  of  The  Reign  of  Rubber.  Dr. 
Geer  was  the  recipient  of  the  Modern  Pio- 
neer  Award  of  the  National  Association  oil 
Manufacturers  in  1950,  and  of  the  1953 
Charles  Goodyear  Medal  given  by  the  Rub¬ 
ber  Division  of  the  American  Chemical  So¬ 
ciety. 

Charles  I.  Schottland  is  Commissioner 
of  the  Social  Security  Administration,  De¬ 
partment  of  Health,  Education  and  Well 
fare,  Washington,  D.  C.  He  received  his 
A.B.  degree  from  the  University  of  Cali-i 
fornia  in  1927,  and  attended  the  New  York 
School  of  Social  Work  and  the  University 
of  Southern  California  Law  School.  His 
career  in  government  has  included:  Ad¬ 
ministrator  of  the  California  State  Reliel 
Administration;  Assistant  to  the  Chief  ol 
the  U.  S.  Children’s  Bureau;  Assistant  Di¬ 
rector  of  the  U.  N.  Relief  and  Rehabilita¬ 
tion  Administration  for  Germany;  Director 
of  the  California  State  Department  of  Social 
Welfare.  He  was  decorated  by  several  Euro¬ 
pean  countries  for  his  work  in  repatriating 
United  Nations  nationals  after  the  war.  He 
was  Lieutenant  Colonel  in  the  Army  and 
Chief  of  a  Section  dealing  with  displaced 
persons,  on  General  Eisenhower’s  staff. 
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CLASSIFIED  CORNER 


Position  wanted:  Expert  young  blind  piano 
tuner  and  technician  wants  position  teaching 
piano  tuning.  Graduate  of  W.  Va.  School  for 
the  Blind,  Perkins  Institution  where  he  ma¬ 
jored  in  piano  techniques  and  tuning.  Certified 
as  piano  tuner  from  both  institutions.  Has  had 
many  years  experience  with  leading  piano  com¬ 
pany,  tuning,  repairing,  re-building  and  re¬ 
fitting.  Married.  Write  New  Outlook,  Box  8- A 
or  Edgar  Isley,  Counselor,  Dept,  of  Public  Wel¬ 
fare,  Rehabilitation  for  the  Blind,  321-323  West 
Walnut  St.,  Johnson  City,  Tenn. 

Position  wanted:  Young  man,  29,  partially 
sighted,  B.S.  degree,  wants  position  as  teacher 
in  elementary  or  secondary  school  for  the  blind, 
to  teach  braille,  braille  shorthand,  English,  his¬ 
tory,  geography  or  civics.  Would  also  consider 
post  as  field  worker  or  counselor  for  the  blind. 
Has  permanent  professional  elementary  and 
secondary  teaching  certificate.  Write  New  Out¬ 
look  Box  5-A,  or  direct  to  Mr.  L.  C.  Harris, 
Counselor,  State  of  Tenn.  Dept,  of  Ed.,  Division 
of  Vocational  Rehabilitation,  202  Smith  Bldg. 
Coopersville,  Tenn. 

Beacon  Lodge,  Pennsylvania  Camp  for  the 
Blind,  will  be  opened  June  25  and  closed 
August  27,  1955.  Applications  from  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  will  be  given  first  consideration,  but  blind 
people  from  other  states  will  be  considered  if 
space  permits.  A  well-rounded  program  of 
recreation  is  planned.  The  camp  fee  is  $35.00 
per  week  and  guests  may  stay  one  or  two  weeks. 
In  most  cases,  blind  people  come  through  spon¬ 
sorships  provided  by  service  clubs  or  individ¬ 
uals.  Those  wishing  to  register  should  contact 
Carl  Shoemaker,  Beacon  Lodge-Camp  for  the 
Blind,  Lewistown,  Penna. 

Position  wanted:  As  piano  tuning  instructor, 
will  go  anywhere  in  the  U.  S.  35  years  old,  30 
per  cent  normal  sight,  married,  with  2  children. 
Graduate  of  high  school  and  tuning  depart¬ 
ment  of  Perkins  Institution.  Fourteen  consec¬ 
utive  years  of  experience  as  tuner,  including 
work  for  many  fine  piano  teachers,  local  con¬ 
servatory,  University  of  Maine,  music  stores, 
and  radio  stations.  Write  New  Outlook  Box  7-A. 

Position  available:  Instructor  for  the  blind  to 
operate  within  a  program  providing  personal 


adjustment  and  vocational  evaluation  services 
is  needed  in  Dayton,  Ohio.  Instructor  will  be  a 
member  of  a  professional  team  providing  serv¬ 
ices  in  a  comprehensive  rehabilitation  agency. 
Write  Wallace  D.  Watkins,  Director,  Services 
for  the  Blind,  Goodwill  Industries,  201  W. 
Fifth  St.,  Dayton  2,  Ohio. 

Position  wanted:  Blind  Negro  teacher  wants 
position  in  residential  school  for  the  blind. 
Graduate  of  W.  Va.  State  College;  M.A.  degree 
from  Hampton  Institute;  also  graduate  of  Har¬ 
vard  Perkins  class  of  ’40  and  three  summer 
credits  from  Harvard  and  one  from  Boston 
University  in  psychology.  Hold  Grade  A  teach¬ 
ing  certificate  from  AAIB.  Write  New  Outlook 
Box  10-A. 

Applications  invited  for  the  post  of  Director 
of  Rehabilitation  Center  for  the  Blind  being 
established  in  Haifa,  Israel.  Duties  will  include 
setting  up  services  and  administrative  proce¬ 
dures  and  selection  and  training  of  staff.  Dura¬ 
tion  of  appointment  about  2  years,  beginning 
fall  of  1955.  Must  have  satisfactory  training 
and  experience  in  area  of  rehabilitation.  All 
applicants  write  to  American-Israeli  Lighthouse, 
2109  Broadway,  N.  Y.  23,  N.  Y.  for  applications. 

Position  wanted:  35  year  old  blind  man  (with 
a  little  vision  in  one  eye)  seeks  position  as  voice 
teacher  and/or  choral  director  with  either 
school  or  agency  for  the  blind.  Could  direct 
music  department  and  teach  piano,  harmony, 
music  history,  music  appreciation,  music  braille, 
etc.  Can  teach  Grade  2  braille  and  arithmetic. 
Graduate,  Perkins  Institution,  New  England 
Conservatory  of  Music,  B.M.  degree  and  highest 
honors.  Currently  taking  courses  for  Masters. 
Much  singing  experience.  Further  information 
write  National  Personnel  Service.  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind. 

Position  Open:  Iowa  Braille  and  Sight  Saving 
School  has  opening  for  physical  instructor,  boys 
and  girls,  in  kindergarten,  first  and  second 
grades.  $300  monthly,  plus  maintenance  9 
months  of  year  for  teacher  with  B.A.;  more  for 
higher  training.  Write  New  Outlook  Box  11 -A. 

Position  wanted:  A  young  blind  man,  27,  mar¬ 
ried,  has  B.S.  degree  in  business  administra¬ 
tion,  also  a  qualified  piano  technician,  and 
trained  as  radio  technician.  Can  travel  easily 
with  cane  and  is  presently  employed.  Seeking 
a  position  as  an  employment  counselor  for  the 
blind,  home  teacher,  or  piano  tuning  instruc¬ 
tor.  Willing  to  take  additional  training  if 
needed.  Write  Neiu  Outlook  Box  9-A. 
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BRAILLE 


Rust  Craft  now  has  available  a  selection  of 
greeting  cards  especially  designed  for  the 
sightless  to  send  or  receive.  These  cards  have 
greetings  in  Braille,  specially  developed  raised 
designs  apparent  to  the  touch,  and  an  alphabet 
key  that  enables  anyone  to  sign  the  card  in 
Braille. 

This  line  includes  cards  for  .  .  . 

★  BIRTHDAY  ★  ILLNESS 

★  CHRISTMAS  ★  EASTER 

These  cards  are  available  at  better  stores 
everywhere  .  .  .  featuring  Rust  Craft  cards. 


RUST  CRAFT  GREETING  CARDS 
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LET’S  ALL  BE  COUNTED 


NATIONAL  SURVEY  of  PERSONNEL  STANDARDS 
and  PERSONNEL  PRACTICES  in  Services  for  the  Blind 


ALEXANDER  F.  HANDEL 


[The  following  article  was  prepared  by  Mr. 
Alexander  F.  Handel,  Consultant  in  Com¬ 
munity  Planning,  because  of  the  fact  that 
it  will  be  his  task  to  co-ordinate  the  study 
here  described.  The  executive  director  of 
the  Foundation,  however,  wishes  to  empha¬ 
size  that  the  entire  organization  is  officially 
assisting  Mr.  Handel  with  the  project  and 
that  his  message  has  the  full  endorsement 
of  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind. 
— M.  R.  Barnett ] 


The  American  Association  of  Work¬ 
ers  for  the  Blind  in  1953  requested  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  to 
conduct  certain  studies  of  standards  and 
principles  of  services  for  blind  persons. 
I  he  Foundation  has  now  set  in  motion 
several  facets  of  this  project.  This  re¬ 
port  is  to  call  your  attention  to  one 
fundamental  study  which  will  require 


the  co-operation  of  literally  every  one 
of  us.  I  his  is  the  National  Survey  of 
Personnel  Standards  and  Personnel 
Practices  in  Services  for  Blind  Persons. 

Fhere  is  general  agreement  that  the 
key  to  advancing  standards  of  service 
for  blind  persons  is  the  personnel  who 
administer  those  services.  Over  the  past 
twenty-five  years,  committees  represent¬ 
ing  the  major  professional  associations, 
as  well  as  some  of  the  larger  agencies 
serving  blind  persons,  have  from  time 
to  time  made  attempts  to  define  jobs, 
determine  job  qualifications,  and  iden¬ 
tify  salary  ranges.  These  efforts  have  of 
necessity  been  limited  in  scope.* 

I  he  continuing  need  for  a  compre- 

*  One  of  the  most  important  of  these 
studies  is  that  carried  out  by  Dr.  Berthold 
Lowenfeld  and  published  in  1941  by  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  under  the 
title  of  “Teachers  of  the  Blind— Their  Status 
and  Salaries.” 
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hensive  study  of  this  subject  has  re¬ 
peatedly  been  expressed  by  individual 
practitioners,  agency  executives,  and 
professional  committees.  In  considering 
this  problem,  it  was  recognized  that 
what  was  needed  was  an  objective  and 
technically  competent  study  of  sufficient 
breadth  to  provide  data  required  if 
constructive  solutions  were  to  be  found 
for  the  complex  problems  which  con¬ 
cern  our  field  of  work. 

In  April  of  this  year  the  Foundation, 
in  co-operation  with  the  U.  S.  Office 
of  Vocational  Rehabilitation,  enlisted 
the  aid  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor  for 
the  purpose  of  undertaking  this  impor¬ 
tant  task.  The  American  people  are 
generally  familiar  with  the  important 
work  that  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Labor  has  carried  out  in  the  field  of 
industrial  activity.  Every  vocational 
counselor,  whether  engaged  in  serving 
youth  in  our  public  schools  or  in  serving 
adults  requiring  the  aid  of  state  or  local 
vocational  rehabilitation  programs,  uti¬ 
lizes  the  results  of  the  studies  carried  on 
by  that  department  as  standard  pro¬ 
fessional  equipment. 

Less  well  known  is  the  fact  that  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Labor,  during  re¬ 
cent  years,  has  been  making  a  series  of 
studies  of  professional  occupations. # 
These  studies  have  provided  the  basis 
for  publications  interpreting  career  op¬ 
portunities  in  various  fields.  In  many 
instances  these  studies  have  been  initi¬ 
ated  by  professional  associations  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  need  for  advancing 
standards  and  by  universities  and  col¬ 
leges  responsible  for  carrying  out  pro¬ 
grams  of  professional  education. 


#  The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  of  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Labor,  during  the  past 
five  years,  has  conducted  and  published  results 
of  a  number  of  studies  concerned  with  the 
status  and  salaries  of  a  variety  of  professions. 
Previous  studies  have  covered  nurses,  dietitians, 
librarians,  social  workers,  social  scientists,  engi¬ 
neers,  etc. 


That  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
has  agreed  to  undertake  this  survey  will 
not  only  benefit  our  field  of  work;  it 
also  will  constitute  a  recognition  of  the 
importance  of  our  service. 

Purpose 

The  purpose  of  this  survey  is  to  pro¬ 
vide  reliable  and  current  information 
on  the  status  of  professional,  adminis¬ 
trative,  and  technical  personnel  serving 
blind  persons.  Data  will  be  secured  re¬ 
garding  salaries,  working  conditions,  job 
levels,  fields  of  activity,  and  professional 
experience  and  preparation  of  all  those 
employed  in  this  field  of  work. 

To  raise  professional  standards,  we 
need  to  know  what  specific  and  special¬ 
ized  jobs  there  are  in  our  chosen  field 
of  work  and  what  those  jobs  pay.  We 
need  to  know  how  many  people  are 
working  in  these  services,  what  kind  of 
training  and  talents  they  have,  and 
what  their  education  and  experience 
have  been. 

In  this  co-operative  enterprise,  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  will  provide 
us  with  the  facts.  Interpretation  of  the 
facts  and  the  formulation  of  policy, 
based  on  those  facts,  will  be  up  to  us. 
These  interpretations  will  probably  be 
as  varied  as  the  background  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  readers  of  the  report. 

Specific  Aims 

The  specific  aims  of  this  survey  are: 

1.  To  determine  standard  classifica¬ 
tions  of  professional,  administra¬ 
tive,  and  technical  personnel  en¬ 
gaged  in  providing  services  for 
blind  persons. 

2.  To  determine  the  number  of  such 
workers  in  each  classification  ac¬ 
cording  to  type  of  agency  and  geo¬ 
graphic  location. 

g.  To  determine  present  salary  levels 
of  such  workers  in  each  classifica¬ 
tion. 
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4.  I  o  determine  pertinent  character¬ 
istics  of  such  workers  with  the 
blind,  such  as  educational  back¬ 
ground,  age,  sex,  years  of  experi¬ 
ence,  visual  acuity,  et  cetera. 

5.  To  evaluate  the  above  kinds  of 
data  in  such  a  way  as  to  result  in 
improvements  in  the  competency 
level  of  such  workers  with  blind 
persons  in  order  to  bring  about 
better  services. 

Significance  of  the  Survey 

The  significance  of  this  study  can  be 
summarized  as  follows: 

1.  For  the  first  time  an  attempt  will 
be  made  to  secure  a  comprehensive 
picture  of  the  number  and  quali¬ 
fications  of  professional,  adminis¬ 
trative,  and  technical  personnel  en¬ 
gaged  in  providing  services  for 
blind  persons.  It  is  estimated  that 
between  3,000  and  4,000  persons 
are  employed  full-time  in  adminis¬ 
tering  or  rendering  community 
services  for  blind  persons.  In  this 
survey  an  effort  will  be  made  to 
secure  information  regarding  all 
of  the  administrative,  technical, 
and  professional  personnel  en¬ 
gaged  in  providing  these  services 
in  the  continental  United  States. 

2.  1  he  type  of  factual  information 
that  will  be  collected  in  this  study 
is  necessary  if  responsible  govern¬ 
mental  and  voluntary  agencies  are 
to  project  sound  plans  for  the  im¬ 
provement  of  service. 

3.  The  survey  is  a  necessary  first 
step  in  the  standardization  and 
professionalization  of  services.  An 
important  by-product  will  be  the 
preparation  of  definitions  of  occu¬ 
pational  specialties  in  work  for 
blind  persons. 

4.  The  factual  data  that  will  be  pro¬ 
vided  by  this  survey  is  essential  to 
the  initiation  or  further  develop¬ 


ment  of  pertinent  and  specialized 
professional  education  by  our  col¬ 
leges  and  universities.  Further,  it 
will  provide  the  information  neces¬ 
sary  to  develop  a  recruitment  pro¬ 
gram  designed  to  interest  qualified 
young  people  in  making  a  career 
in  this  field  of  service. 

5.  For  professional  associations  that 
have  a  primary  responsibility  and 
concern  for  the  development  of 
professional  standards,  such  a  sur¬ 
vey  represents  an  historical  mile¬ 
stone.  We  anticipate  that  this  study 
will  provide  associations  such  as 
the  American  Association  of  In¬ 
structors  of  the  Blind  and  the 
American  Association  of  Workers 
for  the  Blind  with  a  wealth  of 
factual  information  essential  to 
immediate  and  long-range  pro¬ 
gram  planning. 

b.  Local  and  state  administrators  of 
both  governmental  and  voluntary 
agencies  have  for  a  number  of 
years  been  requesting  the  type  of 
information  to  be  secured  by  this 
survey.  In  normal  administrative 
practice  many  values  accrue  from 
having  available  pertinent  data 
that  may  be  used  as  a  frame  of 
reference  or  for  comparative  pur¬ 
poses. 

7.  Finally,  a  survey  of  personnel  en¬ 
gaged  in  providing  services  in  an 
area  that  benefits  from  a  very  ex¬ 
tensive  range  of  specialized  reha¬ 
bilitation  services,  should  provide 
pertinent  points  of  reference  for 
the  entire  field  of  rehabilitation. 

Plan  and  Scope 

The  survey  is  to  be  national  in  scope. 
It  will  cover  all  agencies  and  institu¬ 
tions  having  as  their  primary  concern 
the  provision  of  services  for  blind  per¬ 
sons  or  maintaining  a  special  program 
providing  such  services.  All  technical. 
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professional,  and  administrative  per¬ 
sonnel  employed  by  these  agencies  will 
be  asked  to  participate.  The  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind  is  co-operat¬ 
ing  by  providing  a  complete  list  of  the 
agencies  to  be  included  in  the  survey. 

In  October,  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  will  mail  to  agency 
heads  two  questionnaires — one,  on  char¬ 
acteristics  of  the  agencies  themselves, 
to  be  filled  out  by  the  administrators 
of  the  approximately  400  agencies  serv¬ 
ing  blind  persons,  and  the  other  to  be 
transmitted  by  the  agency  heads  to  the 
three  or  four  thousand  professional, 
technical  and  administrative  persons 
who  work  for  these  agencies. 

The  questionnaires  concerning  indi¬ 
vidual  employees  are  to  be  filled  out  by 
the  individual  employees  themselves 
and  mailed  directly  by  them  to  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  in  a  franked 
envelope  that  will  be  furnished  with 
each  schedule.  Similarly,  agency  heads 
will  mail  the  questionnaires  on  their 
agency  direct  to  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics.  Special  arrangements  will  be 
made  to  enable  blind  personnel  to  an¬ 
swer  questions  on  the  schedule  without 
violating  the  confidentiality  of  replies, 
even  though  they  may  need  the  assist¬ 
ance  of  a  sighted  person  in  reading  the 


questionnaire.  The  complete  question¬ 
naires,  when  received  in  Washington, 
become  the  confidential  property  of  the 
Bureau  and  will  not  be  released  to  any 
organization  or  person. 

When  all  the  schedules  have  been  re¬ 
turned  to  Washington,  the  Bureau  will 
edit,  code  and  tabulate  the  data,  and 
publish  the  findings,  which  will  then 
become  available  to  us.  The  statistical 
methods  used  by  the  Bureau  will  insure 
anonymity  for  all  respondents,  both 
agencies  and  individuals,  and  the  spe¬ 
cial  Washington  staff  assigned  for  this 
survey  are  sworn  to  maintain  complete 
confidentiality  of  all  returns. 

Timing  of  the  Survey 

The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  plans 
to  send  out  its  schedules  on  October  1. 
Agencies  and  individual  respondents 
will  be  asked  to  complete  and  return 
the  questionnaires  within  thirty  days. 
This  time  schedule  is  important  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  Bureau  has  agreed 
to  publish  its  findings  in  March  1956. 
The  full  co-operation  of  all  executives 
and  practitioners  engaged  in  providing 
services  for  the  320,000  blind  persons  in 
the  U.  S.  is  essential  to  the  success  of 
this  survey — the  first  nation-wide  under¬ 
taking  of  this  kind  in  this  field. 
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Staff  Development  and  Efficiency 


Some  Practices  Found  Necessary 
and  Useful  in  Industry  Can  Be  Applied 
by  Administrators  of  Organizations 

Serving  Blind  People 


EARL  O.  EHRHARDT 


It  is  almost  a  truism  that  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  organizations  like  yours  and 
mine  must  in  the  future  be  better  in  all 
respects  than  now.  So  let’s  talk  about 
how  we  can  increase  staff  or  manage¬ 
ment  development  and  efficiency. 

Every  organization  needs  leadership. 
Leadership  is  interested  in  how  people 
can  be  brought  together  and  work  to¬ 
ward  a  common  goal  effectively  and  har¬ 
moniously.  Leaders  guide  and  develop 
individuals  so  they  may  better  share  in 
realizing  the  group’s  accomplishments. 
Even  with  a  good  organization  and  a 
worth-while  objective  we  can  never 
achieve  the  strongest  group  co-opera¬ 
tion  unless  someone  makes  it  all  appeal¬ 
ing.  Someone  must  make  the  organiza¬ 
tion  loyal  to  a  purpose.  Someone  must 
be  able  to  show  people  the  need  to  co¬ 
operate  toward  some  goal  which  they 
come  to  find  desirable.  Someone  has  to 
promise  the  individuals  in  the  organiza¬ 
tion  an  opportunity  to  grow,  develop, 
create  or  simply  to  become  that  for 
which  they  have  the  potential.  That 
someone  is  a  good  administrator  or 
leader. 

Let  us  examine  the  alternative  meth¬ 
ods  which  the  manager,  administrator 
or  leader  may  utilize  to  organize  the 
activities  of  people  and  direct  them  to¬ 


ward  organizational  objectives.  Briefly, 
there  appear  to  be  three.  The  first  is 
autocratic  management  in  which  the 
leader  assumes  full  responsibility  for 
all  action,  ffe  mainly  seeks  obedience 
from  the  group  in  following  his  orders. 
He  determines  policy,  and  considers 
decision-making  to  be  a  one-man  opera¬ 
tion  he  being  the  man.  The  manager 
using  this  method  directs  the  activities 
of  his  group  chiefly  by  holding  over 
their  heads  the  threat  of  dismissal  if 
they  do  not  accept  his  direction.  It  is 
an  interesting  fact  that  to  him  “insub¬ 
ordination  is  one  of  the  cardinal  sins 
of  an  employee.’’  Ehe  formula  for  lead¬ 
ership  of  this  kind  is,  “Do  what  I  say 
or  else  .  .  .’’  To  be  sure,  it  is  seldom 
stated  as  baldly  as  this,  but  it  is  clearly 
recognized  by  both  the  leader  and 
subordinates. 

Certain  experts  have  said  that  at  one 
time  the  Ford  Motor  Company  was  an 
example  of  what  autocratic  leadership 
can  do  to  an  organization.  Henry  Ford  I 
had  the  idea  to  produce  a  car  everyone 
could  afford.  To  do  so  he  introduced 
the  assembly  line  and  perfected  mass 
production.  His  car  was  tremendously 
successful  and  the  profits  were  enor¬ 
mous.  However,  he  tried  to  dictate  and 
run  everything  and,  as  a  result,  initia- 
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tive  and  development  were  stifled.  Sub¬ 
sequently  other  manufacturers  pro¬ 
duced  cars  that  were  more  appealing 
to  the  public  and  the  Ford  organization 
was  in  serious  trouble.  Ford  was  the 
boss  of  everything  and  dealt  with  each 
subordinate  on  a  “confidential”  basis, 
telling  one  person  one  theory  and  an¬ 
other  quite  the  opposite,  so  that  the 
managerial  process  was  a  turmoil  of 
cross-purposes,  fears  and  uncertainties. 

For  self-protection  his  executives 
banded  together  in  “little  clusters  of 
power”  and  built  up  “little  empires” 
which  warred  upon  one  another  and 
struggled  for  position.  It  was  not  until 
after  Henry  Ford  II  took  over  the 
presidency  and  delegated  responsibility 
that  the  organization  started  to  func¬ 
tion  properly.  Today  the  Ford  Com¬ 
pany  is  again  a  leader  in  the  field. 

The  second  is  paternalistic  manage¬ 
ment  in  which  the  leader  may  attempt 
to  provide  adequate  compensation  in 
money  or  other  means  to  fulfill  the 
wants  of  his  subordinates  in  the  hope 
they  will  accept  his  direction  of  their 
activities  out  of  gratitude  and  loyalty. 
Historically,  this  method  has  been  more 
successful  than  the  autocratic  “or  else” 
method  but  this  type  of  leadership  be¬ 
comes  intolerable  to  people  after  a 
time.  They  resent  being  treated  as 
“children.”  They  are  in  the  position 
of  being  the  recipient  of  the  leader’s 
benevolences.  They  cannot  achieve  in¬ 
dependence,  they  are  always  in  the  lead¬ 
er’s  debt. 

The  formula  for  leadership  of  this 
kind  is  “Do  what  I  say  because  I  am 
good  to  you.”  Implied  is  the  further  ele¬ 
ment,  “If  you  don’t  do  what  I  say,  I 
will  not  be  good  to  you.” 

The  third  is  democratic  management 
in  which  the  leader  creates  conditions 
so  that  the  objective  he  seeks  and  the 
objectives  of  his  subordinates  have  a 
common  goal.  The  activities  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  in  achieving  their  objectives  are  at 


the  same  time  the  activities  the  leader 
desires  from  them  so  he  can  achieve  his 
objectives.  In  this  type  of  management 
the  leader  draws  ideas  and  suggestions 
from  his  group  by  discussion  and  con¬ 
sultation.  Group  members  are  encour¬ 
aged  to  take  part  in  setting  policy.  This 
method  of  leadership — 

Taps  the  resources  of  the  entire 
s  u  perviso  ry  o  rga  nization. 

Each  member  possesses  skills,  ideas, 
and  facts  which  may  be  used.  The 
average  manager  has  little  conception 
of  the  wealth  of  imagination  and  in¬ 
genuity  lying  untapped  in  the  minds 
of  his  people. 

Develops  a  feeling  of  belonging 
to  the  organization,  of  teamwork 
or  goals  of  the  organization,  thus 
strengthening  the  unity  of  the  organi¬ 
zation  and  reducing  opposing  fac¬ 
tions. 

Increases  the  stature  of  the  mana¬ 
ger  or  leader  and  gives  him  in  the 
end  more,  rather  than  less,  control. 
His  people  see  him  as  a  positive 
means  towards  increased  job  satis¬ 
faction  and  personal  growth.  Thus, 
instead  of  resenting  his  direction  of 
their  activities  or  accepting  it  pas¬ 
sively,  they  seek  it  and  encourage  it. 

When  the  members  of  an  organiza¬ 
tion  participate  in  goal  setting  and  in 
policy  formation  they  more  whole¬ 
heartedly  accept  these  goals  and  poli¬ 
cies  as  their  own.  Motivation  to  do  a 
good  job  and  personal  satisfaction  are 
much  greater  in  working  for  such  goals 
and  policies  than  those  which  are  im¬ 
posed  by  management. 

There  has  been  a  definite  trend  in 
recent  years  to  the  so-called  “demo¬ 
cratic”  type  of  management  or  leader¬ 
ship  and  organizations  that  have  used 
it  have  been  most  successful.  In  actual 
practice,  however,  a  good  leader  uses  all 
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ot  the  above-mentioned  methods.  For 
example,  in  an  emergency  or  fire,  the 
streamlined  communication  of  auto¬ 
cratic  leadership  is  obviously  best.  If  a 
fire  breaks  out,  the  leader  cannot  take 
time  to  discuss  methods  of  action.  He 
must  issue  orders  to  fight  the  fire  even 
though  he  might  ordinarily  prefer  to 
be  much  less  blunt  and  sharp.  The  skill 
with  which  a  leader  applies  the  differ¬ 
ent  methods  will,  to  a  large  degree,  de¬ 
termine  his  success  and  that  of  his 
organization.  His  problem  is  to  learn  to 
shift  techniques  effectively  to  fit  chang¬ 
ing  conditions,  problems  and  people. 
The  good  leader  does  this  with  a  sure 
touch — without  conscious  thought  or 
effort.  He  is  flexible  and  adaptable. 

Leadership  Training 

Democratic  management  or  leader¬ 
ship  does  not  come  as  easily  as  the  dew 
falls  from  heaven  but  must  be  culti¬ 
vated  and  developed  in  an  organization. 
We,  at  the  Illinois  Bell  Telephone  Com¬ 
pany,  have  an  extensive  training  pro¬ 
gram  whose  purpose  is  to  release  and 
develop  the  individual  management 
person  to  attain  maximum  effectiveness 
on  his  management  job.  It  is  not  to 
tell  anyone  how  to  manage,  and  it  is 
not  a  step-by-step  program  which  guar¬ 
antees  automatic  success.  What  we  are 
trying  to  do  is  to  provide  the  climate 
or  the  atmosphere — or  the  soil,  what¬ 
ever  you  wish  to  call  it,  in  such  a  way 
as  to  encourage  the  individual  manager 
to  grow  and  develop  to  the  maximum 
of  his  ability. 

1  he  program  was  an  outgrowth  of 
certain  research  we  had  undertaken  in 
the  field  of  management  attitudes  and 
supervisory  relationships.  I  won’t  take 
time  to  tell  you  about  this  research  ex¬ 
cept  to  mention  two  of  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  findings.  We  discovered  that  par¬ 
ticipation  by  people  in  the  things  that 
affect  them  is  an  absolute  essential  to 
getting  the  most  effective  teamwork  pos¬ 


sible.  We  learned  that  the  boss  (espe¬ 
cially  the  human  side  of  him)  is  the 
most  important  of  all  working  condi¬ 
tions. 

from  this  research  and  similar  work 
done  by  educators  and  other  companies 
we  came  to  the  conclusion  that  manage¬ 
ment  people  in  the  United  States  are 
the  world’s  greatest  realists  on  the  tan¬ 
gible  elements  of  operations — sales, 
finance,  engineering,  production.  But, 
in  the  area  of  human  relations  they 
are,  perhaps,  the  world’s  greatest  ideal¬ 
ists.  Most  management  people  “ideal¬ 
ize"  the  areas  under  their  jurisdiction. 
They  honestly  believe  that  all  of  their 
employees,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
chronic  belly-achers,  are  happy  in  their 
work  and  are  one  big  happy  family, 
enthusiastically  engaged  in  their  jobs. 
When  we  faced  up  to  the  fact  that  per¬ 
haps  we  weren’t  as  good  as  we  had 
thought,  we  developed  what  we  call  a 
Human  Relations  Course. 

The  main  purpose  of  this  course  is  to 
help  us  understand  people  and  their 
behavior  better  than  we  did  before.  We 
tried  to  find  out  and  teach  others  how 
people  think  and  feel  and  act  and 
grow.  This  particular  course  is  given  to 
groups  of  from  eight  to  twelve  people 
at  a  time  under  the  direction  of  a 
leader,  and  consists  of  eight  sessions  of 
one  day  each.  In  order  to  set  the  proper 
“climate"  or  “atmosphere"  we  started 
right  at  the  top  and  our  principal  ex¬ 
ecutives  took  the  training.  We  felt  it 
would  be  of  little  value  if  our  entire 
administrative  organization  did  not  par¬ 
ticipate  and  work  according  to  princi¬ 
ples  covered  in  the  course. 

Our  human  relations  training  deals 
with  the  following  subjects:  the  Cause- 
Result  Approach  to  Behavior,  Inter¬ 
viewing,  Frustration,  Motivation,  Atti¬ 
tudes,  Individual  Differences  in  Ability 
and  Personality,  The  Individual  and 
the  Group,  Leadership,  and  Skill  in 
Leading  Group  Meetings.  I  would  like 
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to  say  a  little  about  one  of  these  sub¬ 
jects.  I  will  speak  about  interviewing 
since  I  suspect  that  it  is  as  important 
for  you  in  your  work  as  it  is  for  us. 

Interviewing 

Of  all  the  ways  of  understanding 
people  and  their  problems,  interview¬ 
ing  is  probably  the  most  effective.  How¬ 
ever,  most  of  us  are  not  skilled  in  this. 

Communication  among  human  be¬ 
ings  has  always  been  a  problem  but  it 
is  only  recently  that  educators  and  man¬ 
agement  people  have  become  concerned 
about  it  and  the  way  it  works  or  does 
not  work  in  actual  practice.  We  can  say 
that  an  interview  is  any  sort  of  conver¬ 
sation  between  two  individuals  where 
the  purpose,  broadly,  is  to  give  and 
receive  information,  or  to  influence  atti¬ 
tudes  or  behavior.  We  learn  about  peo¬ 
ple  by  observing  them,  by  hearing  about 
them,  by  analyzing  their  work  and  by 
talking  with  them,  or  as  we  call  it,  inter¬ 
viewing  them. 

The  important  part  of  this  training 
is  learning  to  listen  to ,  and  talk  with 
individuals — not  talk  to  them.  Our  ob¬ 
jective  is  to  have  our  management  peo¬ 
ple  talk  less  and  listen  more.  Our  diffi¬ 
culty  is  that  most  of  us  don’t  know  how 
to  listen.  Listening,  as  the  term  is  used 
here,  might  be  defined  as  an  attitude 
toward  other  people  and  what  they  are 
attempting  to  express.  It  begins  with 
attention,  both  the  outward  manifesta¬ 
tion  and  the  inward  alertness.  It  in¬ 
cludes  constructive  responses  that  help 
the  other  person  express  both  his 
thoughts  and  his  feelings.  The  good 
listener  has  trained  his  memory  to  re¬ 
member  what  is  expressed  and  to  re¬ 
frain  from  piecemeal  value  judgment. 

Science  says  that  most  of  us  think 
four  times  faster  than  a  person  usually 
talks  to  another  individual.  Conse¬ 
quently  we  have  a  tendency  to  let  our 
minds  wander  and  hear  just  parts  of  a 


conversation — the  parts  we  think  are 
important  to  us  on  the  basis  of  our  pre¬ 
conceived  notions.  How  can  you  people 
in  social  work  or  we  in  industry  help  a 
person  if  we  don’t  listen  to  what  he 
tells  us?  The  very  act  of  sympathetic 
listening  will  often  help  to  solve  an¬ 
other  person’s  problems,  as  many  of 
you  discovered  long  ago.  Dr.  Florence 
Hollis,  professor  of  social  work  at  the 
New  York  School  of  Social  Work,  Co¬ 
lumbia  University,  puts  it  this  way: 
“When  a  person  knows  that  he  has  a 
good  listener  to  talk  to,  he’ll  share  his 
thoughts  more  fully,  which,  in  turn, 
makes  it  easier  for  the  case  worker  to 
help  him  with  his  problems.  And,  prob¬ 
ably  more  important,  as  he  talks,  the 
person  needing  help  often  finds  a  solu¬ 
tion  to  his  problems  himself.” 

So  you  might  ask,  “Can  we  improve 
our  listening?”  The  expert’s  answer  is 
definitely  “yes.”  I  said  earlier  we  think 
much  faster  than  a  person  talks.  What 
do  you  do  with  your  excess  thinking 
time  while  someone  is  speaking  to  you? 
Suppose  you’re  a  poor  listener.  Well, 
you  start  to  listen  all  right,  but  then 
you  unconsciously  realize  there’s  time 
to  spare.  So  your  thoughts  turn  to 
something  else  for  a  moment,  then  rush 
back  to  the  speaker. 

The  good  listener  avoids  these  mental 
excursions.  He  uses  his  thought  speed 
to  advantage;  he  constantly  applies  his 
spare  thinking  time  to  what  is  being 
said.  He  tries  to  anticipate  what  a  per¬ 
son  is  going  to  say;  he  asks  himself, 
What’s  he  trying  to  get  at?  He  mentally 
summarizes  what  the  person  has  been 
saying;  he  listens  “between  the  lines.” 
A  person  doesn’t  always  put  everything 
that’s  important  into  words.  The  chang¬ 
ing  tones,  the  volume  of  his  voice,  and 
what  he  doesn’t  say  often  have  real 
meaning  to  one  who  knows  how  to 
listen. 

For  most  of  us,  there  are  words  and 
phrases  that  upset  us  emotionally.  They 
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impair  our  listening.  Something  of  the 
kind  happens  to  all  of  us.  An  ardent 
Republican,  for  example,  may  go  tem- 
poiaiily  deaf  on  hearing  the  name  of 
Harry  I  ruman,  and  I  suspect  that 
maybe  a  few  Democrats  here  in  Illinois 
ate  deafened  by  the  name  of  Governor 
Stratton.  For  better  listening,  watch 
your  reaction  to  such  words.  If  you’ve 
developed  deep-seated  opinions  or 
prejudices  a  person  talking  to  you  may 
well  unwittingly  stamp  verbally  on  your 
mental  toes.  When  he  does,  you  uncon¬ 
sciously  stop  listening  to  him  if  you  are 
a  poor  listener.  You  try  to  interrupt 
him,  you  plan  an  embarrassing  ques¬ 
tion,  or  you  mull  over  a  scathing  re¬ 
buttal.  You  cease  to  listen.  The  solu¬ 
tion?  Use  self-control  and  always  listen 
a  person  out.  When  he’s  finished,  then 
plan  your  questions  or  rebuttal. 

Some  Good  Practices  for 
Leadership  Achievement 

You  remember  my  subject  is  “Ad¬ 
ministrative  Practices  Necessary  for  Staff 
Development  and  Efficiency.”  I  have 
tried  to  indicate  the  type  of  leadership 
and  management  necessary  for  efficiency 
and  the  fact  that  that  type  of  leadership 
must  be  cultivated.  I  have  stated  that 
special  training  provisions  are  impor¬ 
tant.  If  an  organization  does  not  ac¬ 
tually  conduct  its  day-by-day  operations 
on  the  basis  of  democratic  leadership  or 
management  all  the  training  is  of  little 
avail.  T  he  lessons  of  daily  life  are  more 
important  than  the  specialized  training 
sessions.  I  should  like  to  indicate  now  a 
few  practices  which  are  not  new  but 
which  are  important  to  have  in  mind. 

Everything  an  organization  accom¬ 
plishes  is  by  and  through  people.  In 
your  work  as  an  administrator  your 
main  job  is  to  help  your  workers — the 
people  on  the  firing  line — work  with 
their  “clients.”  Administration  is  only 
a  tool  to  facilitate  getting  the  job  done. 


Since  our  success  is  determined  by  the 
efforts  of  people,  let’s  examine  how  we 
can  create  an  atmosphere  so  our  people 
will  take  pride  in  their  work,  have  a 
feeling  of  accomplishment,  want  to  im¬ 
prove  themselves,  and  strive  to  do  a 
continually  better  job.  Here  are  a  few 
practices  which  have  been  found  help¬ 
ful.  As  I  mentioned  earlier,  we  have 
learned  in  our  business  that  the  boss  is 
the  most  important  factor  in  establish¬ 
ing  a  favorable  atmosphere  or  climate 
to  help  people  develop  and  grow.  The 
boss  sets  the  example.  If  a  boss  gives 
the  impression  that  he  is  bored  listen¬ 
ing  to  a  customer’s  problem,  his  people 
aie  likely  to  listen  to  customer’s  prob¬ 
lems  in  a  bored,  disinterested  way. 
Offices  having  difficulty  with  tardiness 
or  absenteeism  generally  are  those  where 
the  bosses  come  in  late  and  have  poor 
attendance  records  themselves.  So  I  say 
we  must  examine  ourselves  to  see  that 
we  are  setting  the  example  we  want 
our  people  to  follow. 

Efficient  operation  requires  proper 
delegation  of  authority.  Releasing  the 
full  potential  of  his  organization  is  one 
of  a  manager’s  principal  responsibili¬ 
ties.  Knowing  how  to  delegate  and  still 
exercise  control  are  essential  skills  of 
the  executive.  The  strength  of  any  or¬ 
ganization  increases  with  the  ability  of 
people  to  accept  responsibility.  The 
good  administrator  delegates  responsi¬ 
bility  to  his  workers.  By  the  exercise  of 
control  over  the  activities  delegated,  he 
keeps  informed  of  the  quality  of  work 
delegated.  Rather  than  hold  the  re¬ 
sponsibilities  assigned  to  a  person  at  a 
static  level,  he  tries  to  arrange  that 
these  responsibilities  should  continu¬ 
ously  exceed  the  capacities  of  individ¬ 
uals  by  a  sufficient  margin  to  challenge 
them  to  reach  their  maximum  abilities. 
Since  delegation  involves  taking  risks 
on  the  capacity  of  others,  delegation 
without  control  is  irresponsible.  Strik¬ 
ing  the  proper  balance  between  uncon- 
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trolled  activity  and  excessive  checking 
up  is  a  real  test  of  the  administrator. 

Due  recognition  for  a  superior  job  is 
the  right  of  the  one  who  performed  it. 
There  is  probably  nothing  so  frustrat¬ 
ing  as  to  have  someone  else  take  credit 
for  a  job  you  have  done.  It’s  difficult  to 
understand  why  anyone  would  be  so 
small  as  to  falsely  take  credit  for  some¬ 
one  else’s  performance,  yet  we  all  know 
it  happens.  The  type  of  a  person  who 
does  this  generally  doesn’t  fool  anyone 
long  excepting  himself.  In  order  to  build 
enthusiasm  and  initiative  in  his  people 
a  really  “big”  boss  is  generous  with  his 
praise.  The  boss  in  turn  gains  the  re¬ 
spect  of  his  people  based  on  the  contri¬ 
bution  he  makes  to  their  success.  A 
good  boss  must  guide  and  counsel  his 
associates  so  they  may  be  able  to  do 
a  superior  job.  He  cannot  do  this  by 
taking  credit  for  what  they  have  done. 

You  can't  give  a  person  in  your  or¬ 
ganization  the  “brush-off”  and  expect 
your  group  to  function  smoothly.  I  have 
observed,  and  I  am  sure  you  have,  per¬ 
sons  charged  with  top  responsibility 
who  are  so  busy  they  do  not  have  time 
to  work  with  people  who  report  to 
them.  Subordinates  who  can’t  get  to 
their  boss  waste  time  and  effort,  all 
because  the  boss  cannot  organize  his 
own  time  and  his  own  job.  It  isn’t  al¬ 
ways  possible  to  talk  to  a  subordinate 
when  he  wants  to  see  you  but  you  can 
set  a  definite  time  when  you  will  see 
him. 

People  don't  feel  they  belong  if  they 
don't  know  what's  going  on.  Rumors 
take  the  place  of  facts  and  misunder¬ 
standings  arise  in  organizations  where 
the  group  is  not  kept  informed.  It  hurts 
a  person’s  ego  to  hear  of  some  change 
in  policy  or  some  new  development  in 
some  round-about  way.  The  person 
might  even  feel  that  the  boss  is  showing 


favoritism  if  he  hears  some  information 
second-handed.  It’s  easier  to  take  time 
and  give  all  members  of  the  group 
information  than  it  is  to  straighten  out 
the  misunderstandings  and  hurt  feelings 
that  arise  from  incorrect  sub  rosa  in¬ 
formation. 

A  manager  must  realize  that  one  of 
his  obligations  is  to  help  his  subordi¬ 
nates  develop  and  groiu.  The  will  to  do 
has  to  start  at  the  top — then  it  is  more 
likely  to  become  infectious  and  go 
through  the  entire  organization.  People 
should  be  encouraged  to  improve  them¬ 
selves  on  their  own  time.  They  should 
keep  up  on  the  new  developments  in 
their  fields.  This  means  reading,  attend¬ 
ing  meetings,  and  talking  with  others 
of  like  interest.  Most  people  want  to 
keep  ahead  of  the  parade  but  don’t 
quite  know  how  to  do  it.  It  isn’t  easy. 
I  know  of  a  number  of  companies  that 
make  facilities  available  for  after-hours 
meetings  of  such  things  as  Toastmasters’ 
Clubs  and  Design  for  Living  Classes. 
Other  companies  sponsor  discussions  on 
current  events  or  on  new  developments 
in  various  phases  of  their  business. 

I  have  covered  a  lot  of  ground  briefly 
with  the  idea  that  it  might  provide  the 
springboard  for  the  discussion  period 
that  follows.  In  closing  I  would  like  to 
read  a  statement  by  Mr.  Clarence  Fran¬ 
cis,  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Foods  Corporation:  “You  can  buy 
a  person’s  time.  You  can  buy  a  person’s 
physical  presence  in  a  given  place.  You 
can  even  buy  a  measured  number  of 
skilled  muscular  motions  per  hour  or 
day.  But  you  cannot  buy  enthusiasm  .  .  . 
you  cannot  buy  initiative  .  .  .  you  can¬ 
not  buy  loyalty  .  .  .  you  cannot  buy  the 
devotion  of  hearts,  minds  and  souls. 
You  have  to  earn  those  things!”  It’s  up 
to  us  to  learn  how  to  earn  those  things 
from  our  associates. 
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Concession  Stand  Operation 
in  a  Centrally-Managed  Program 

CARL  A.  JOHNSON 


1  he  article  by  Dr.  Jacobus  tenBroek,  “The  Eighty-third  Congress  and  the  Blind” 
which  appeared  in  the  January  New  Outlook  discussed,  among  other  matters,  legislation 
relating  to  vending  or  concession  stands.  Dr.  tenBroek  is  certainly  correct  that  changes 
brought  about  in  the  vending  stand  program  by  Public  Law  565  are  confusing  and  are  a 
mixture  of  progress  and  retardation.  However,  we  feel  that  Dr.  tenBroek’s  strong  negative 
reaction  to  the  control  type  program  needs  to  be  balanced  by  facts  which  come  from  exper¬ 
ience  with  both  individually-operated  stands  and  a  centrally-managed  plan.  Further,  there 
is  a  lack  of  reference  material  in  our  literature  relating  to  vending  or  concession’ stand 
operation,  and  we  hope  that  this  article,  together  with  Dr.  tenBroek’s,  will  stimulate  in¬ 
creased  thinking  about  an  enterprise  which  offers  one  of  the  most  feasible  employment 
opportunities  for  visually  handicapped  individuals. 

Mr.  Johnson,  now  the  manager  of  our  Cleveland  program,  has  had  fourteen  years  of 
experience  in  concession  stand  operation  with  Ohio  State  Services  for  the  Blind  and  with 
our  agency.  He  has  written  the  following  story  of  our  operation  in  Cleveland  which  we 
submit  in  the  hope  that  our  experience  may  be  of  some  interest  to  others — Allan  JV 
Sherman,  Executive  Director,  Cleveland  Society  for  the  Blind 


The  Cleveland  Society  for  the  Blind 
opened  its  first  concession  stand  op¬ 
erated  by  a  blind  man  at  the  Morgan 
Lithographing  Company  in  1922.  From 
this  day  forward,  into  the  early  1930s, 
thirty-five  such  opportunities  were  made 
available  to  blinded  individuals  through 
the  efforts  of  the  Society  for  the  Blind. 
The  stands  were  owned  and  operated 
by  individuals  with  the  original  capital 
lor  the  installation  provided  by  the 
Cleveland  Society  for  the  Blind.  How¬ 
ever,  by  1937,  there  were  only  three 
>uch  concession  stands  left  in  the  city 
}f  Cleveland  and  the  Society  was  find- 
ng  it  impossible  to  secure  new  loca- 
ions  because  of  the  unsatisfactory  ex¬ 
periences  of  management  and  employees 
n  the  places  where  stands  had  been 
previously  located. 

Some  of  these  opportunities  were  lost 
luring  the  depression  years  as  a  result 


of  cutbacks  in  business  establishments 
and  factories.  There  were  many  reasons 
why  other  stands  were  lost  but  we  know 
that  one  problem  was  that  operators 
did  not  maintain  high  standards  of 
cleanliness  and  sanitation.  Some  op¬ 
erators  tended  to  use  “blindness”  as  an 
excuse  for  low  standards  of  cleanliness. 
In  some  cases  operators  did  not  have 
necessary  capital  or  did  not  develop  a 
reserve  to  take  care  of  proper  replace¬ 
ment  and  modernization  of  equipment. 
In  these  cases  unsupervised,  independ¬ 
ently-owned  stands  were  unable  to  stay 
in  business  for  an  extended  period  of 
time.  This  operation  seemed  to  follow 
the  pattern  of  many  such  ventures.  A 
study  by  the  Department  of  Commerce 
reports  that  approximately  97  per  cent 
ol  persons  who  go  into  retail  business 
fail  in  five  years  and  only  one  per  cent 
succeed  over  a  period  of  35  years. 
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In  order  to  overcome  some  of  the 
difficulties  which  developed  in  the  inde¬ 
pendently-operated  plan,  to  bring  sta¬ 
bility  to  the  program,  and  to  provide 
steady  employment  to  the  operators  of 
these  stands,  a  centrally-managed  plan 
of  operation  was  begun  in  Cleveland  in 
1937.  Stimulated  by  the  passage  of  the 
Randolph-Sheppard  Act  in  1936  and 
by  the  successful  beginnings  of  other 
centrally-managed  operations,  it  seemed 
wise  to  begin  a  controlled  program. 
This  was  done  with  the  co-operation  of 
the  Ohio  State  Services  for  the  Blind. 

We  feel  that  it  has  been  successful 
according  to  many  criteria.  1  his  does 
not  necessarily  mean  that  all  controlled 
programs  are  uniformly  good;  however, 
one  is  tempted  to  remark  that  some  con¬ 
trol  is  better  than  no  stands  at  all.  We 
are  also  sure  that  there  are  many  places 
where  a  competent  business  man,  who 
happens  also  to  be  blind,  has  managed 
a  concession  stand  successfully  for  many 
years.  Blindness,  itself,  certainly  is  not 
one  of  the  qualifications  for  success  in 
a  business  enterprise.  We  are  led  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  success  of  any  stand 
depends  on  the  quality  of  service  ren¬ 
dered  and  not  on  the  fact  that  its 
operator  is  a  blind  man  or  woman. 

We  learned  early  that  the  manage¬ 
ments  of  factory,  office  building  or  other 
possible  locations  were  more  willing  to 
grant  space  to  a  responsible  agency 
which  would  correct  operating  problems 
and  take  responsibility  for  removing 
operators  who  did  not  work  out  in  a 
particular  location.  Most  management 
groups  are  reluctant  to  take  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  closing  out  an  operation 
which  provides  an  employment  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  a  blind  man  because  of  the 
fear  of  emotional,  unwarranted  pub¬ 
licity  and  community  pressure.  We  have 
also  found  in  Cleveland  that  the  best 
opportunities  for  good  stands  are  in 
private  business  establishments  and  fac¬ 
tories  and  not  in  federal  buildings. 


Therefore,  in  our  situation  these  atti¬ 
tudes  and  feelings  of  management  be¬ 
come  of  particular  importance.  We 
have  earnestly  tried,  and  can  point  to 
many  specific  instances,  where  our  op¬ 
erator  who  was  not  successful  in  one 
location  was  able  to  operate  very  ade¬ 
quately  in  another. 

Joint  Agency-Operator 
Meetings  Set  Policy 

We  are  now  operating  twenty-three 
concession  stands  in  hospitals,  public 
buildings,  office  buildings  and  indus¬ 
trial  plants  of  this  large  urban  center. 
For  the  year  1954  these  twenty-three 
concession  stands  did  a  gross  business 
of  $545,000.00  and  provided  an  aver¬ 
age  income  of  $3,890.00  to  the  oper¬ 
ators.  This  plan  is  based  primarily  upon 
having  the  ownership  and  control  of 
the  capital  equipment  and  merchandise 
inventory  in  the  stand  rest  with  the 
organization.  The  organization,  in  turn, 
provides  management  service  to  main¬ 
tain  a  high  standard  of  operation  and 
to  assist  in  developing  sound  merchan¬ 
dising  practices.  To  support  this  man¬ 
agement  service  and  to  provide  a  fund 
for  capital  improvement  and  further 
expansion  of  the  program,  a  small  per¬ 
centage  based  on  the  gross  sales  is 
charged  to  the  operator.  All  profits 
above  this  small  charge  for  manage¬ 
ment  services  go  to  the  operator.  Capital 
improvements  and  expenditures,  as  dif¬ 
ferentiated  from  operating  expenses, 
are  carefully  defined  in  a  manual  of 
operations.  We  shall  speak  further  of 
this  manual  and  its  development. 

By  our  centrally-managed  program 
the  Society  aims  to  maintain  already 
existing  facilities  and  to  secure  new 
opportunities  for  blind  people.  1  he 
Society  does  not  insist  on  dominating 
the  lives  of  its  operators.  Neither  does 
it  operate  by  a  chain  store  method 
which  may  tend  to  destroy  the  initia- 
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tive  and  skill  of  its  operators.  When  we 
face  major  policy  problems  the  stand 
operators  meet  together  with  the  super¬ 
visors  to  review  the  problems  and  assist 
in  working  out  solutions.  Frequently  a 
committee  of  operators  is  established  to 
look  into  problem  situations  or  to  evalu¬ 
ate  new  ideas.  We  seek  opportunities 
where  the  individual  initiative  and 
skill  of  visually  handicapped  people 
will  have  a  chance  to  be  realized. 
Within  the  general  pattern  of  our  con¬ 
trolled  program  there  are  many  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  advancement  to  better  and 
more  remunerative  stands.  Through 
such  a  plan  of  promotion  we  are  able 
to  bring  out  the  best  in  these  people  for 
in  the  long  run  it  is  that  skill  and 
business  judgment  of  the  operator  that 
make  the  stand  a  successful  operation. 

In  choosing  an  operator  for  a  particu¬ 
lar  location  many  factors  must  be  con¬ 
sidered.  It  is  the  intent  of  the  Society 
to  give  preference  to  totally  blind  per¬ 
sons  with  family  responsibilities.  The 
first  consideration,  however,  is  compe¬ 
tence.  In  choosing  operators  we  seek 
such  persons  as  will  best  respond  to  the 
program  and  through  their  work  pro¬ 
vide  an  example  which  will  lead  others 
to  make  possible  similar  opportunities 
for  the  blind.  This  leads  us  to  choose 
blind  persons  who  are  mature  in  judg¬ 
ment,  capable  and  independent  in  a 
working  situation,  agreeable,  well  ad¬ 
justed  in  their  total  approach  to  life, 
and  thoroughly  responsible  in  all  of 
their  activities.  Promotion  is  on  the 
basis  of  merit,  not  seniority. 

Manual  of  Operations 

Since  it  was  not  our  desire  to  domi¬ 
nate  our  operators  we  felt  it  necessary 
that  there  be  a  good  reason  for  the 
rules  and  regulations  necessary  to  any 
successful  business.  Therefore,  a  man¬ 
ual  of  operations  was  established.  Three 
selected  stand  operators,  along  with  the 


director,  business  manager  and  conces¬ 
sion  stand  manager  were  assembled  to 
write  it.  I  hus  we  had  an  equal  repre¬ 
sentation  of  Society  management  along 
with  the  operators  themselves.  The  pre¬ 
liminary  draft  was  submitted  to  all  the 
operators  for  suggestions  and  modifica¬ 
tion  and  then  was  published  in  ink 
print  and  in  braille.  The  manual  states 
that  the  basic  purpose  of  the  program 
is  to  give  employment  to  legally  blind 
men  and  women.  Each  of  its  policies 
is  adapted  to  secure  the  maximum  bene¬ 
fit  to  the  operators  of  the  stands. 

The  manual  pretty  well  spells  out  all 
ol  the  details  of  operation  and  the  rea¬ 
sons  for  the  policies.  It  is  so  constructed 
that  should  there  be  need  for  revision, 
this  can  easily  be  done.  An  operator 
may  have  a  printed  copy  or  a  braille 
copy,  or  both,  if  he  so  desires. 

Standards  on  High  Level 

To  insure  a  high  standard  of  opera¬ 
tion  we  have  developed  a  well  organized 
training  program  which  works  in  co¬ 
operation  with  the  State  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  Services  for  the  Blind 
and  with  our  own  professional  staff  of 
specialists  in  adjustment  services,  teach- 
ing,  and  case  work.  Within  our  training 
program  we  have  established  a  diag¬ 
nosis  period.  Through  this  diagnostic 
service  we  are  able  to  determine  whether 
or  not  an  individual  has  the  ability  and 
the  desire  to  operate  a  concession  stand 
before  placing  him  in  the  training 
period. 

The  training  period  is  from  four 
to  six  weeks  long.  We  believe  it  would 
be  wrong  to  give  the  impression  that 
upon  the  completion  of  training  an 
individual  is  a  thoroughly  qualified 
concession  stand  operator.  Rather,  we 
tell  our  people  upon  entering  training 
that  it  will  take  them  at  least  a  year  to 
become  a  good  concession  stand  oper¬ 
ator,  and  even  then  we  hope  that  they 
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will  never  stop  improving  their  abili¬ 
ties.  In  order  better  to  qualify  operators 
to  take  over  a  concession  stand  when 
the  opportunity  presents  itself,  their 
first  assignment  on  the  completion  of 
training  is  that  of  a  relief  operator.  As 
relief  operators  they  are  given  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  work  on  many  concession 
stands  where  all  of  the  skills  they  may 
have  developed  in  training  are  chal¬ 
lenged.  Many  times  they  do  not  spend 
more  than  a  day  on  any  one  stand  and 
they  must  orient  themselves  quickly  to 
the  new  surroundings.  This  may  seem 
a  bit  heartless  but  we  assure  you  that 
operators  respond  readily  to  this  new 
challenge  and  most  are  ready  to  ascend 
the  stairway  to  the  top  of  our  program. 

Here  at  the  Cleveland  Society  for  the 
Blind  we  take  our  managerial  responsi¬ 
bilities  most  seriously.  We  feel  it  is  our 
duty  to  bring  out  the  best  in  our 
operators  and  to  provide  the  best  pos¬ 
sible  service  in  the  concession  stands  we 
are  now  operating.  Here  in  Cleveland 
competition  is  keen.  T  here  are  several 
catering  companies  which  offer  the  same 
kind  of  service  that  we  do.  Therefore, 
it  has  been  necessary  that  we  close 
every  door  to  a  possible  failure.  We 
have  long  since  learned  that  we  cannot 
excuse  ourselves  because  we  are  blind, 
nor  can  we  secure  an  opportunity  solely 
because  of  the  blind;  but  rather,  we 
must  emphasize  service  to  an  employer 
and  his  employees.  We  have  been  told 
in  no  uncertain  terms  that  while  man¬ 
agement  enjoys  the  presence  of  a  blind 
operator  in  its  factory  or  office  building, 
it  cannot  permit  poor  service  to  cost  it 
man-hours  and  unsatisfied  employee  re¬ 
lationships  because  of  food  service.  It 
has  been  necessary  that  we  use  the  best 
equipment  available  to  speed  up  our 
service  and  that  we  develop  new  ways 
of  serving  factory  employees  rapidly. 

Further,  we  have  been  forced  to 
manufacture  our  own  sandwiches  in 
our  headquarters  location  to  insure 


quality  and  prompt  service.  In  order  to 
maintain  a  standard  of  merchandise  we 
established  our  own  wholesale  outlet. 
This  plan  has  the  additional  advantage 
of  permitting  the  smaller  stands  to  carry 
the  same  types  of  merchandise  as  the 
larger  ones  which  tends  to  raise  gross 
sales  in  smaller  stands.  Prior  to  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  the  wholesale  depart¬ 
ment  many  jobbers  would  not  service 
these  stands  because  of  insufficient  vol¬ 
ume.  We  are  constantly  on  the  alert  for 
new  types  of  equipment  which  will  help 
the  operators  to  provide  more  service  in 
a  faster  way.  To  get  hot  coffee  on  all 
of  our  stands,  we  use  the  latest  auto¬ 
matic  coffee-makers  and  where  these 
are  not  possible  we  supply  coffee  made 
in  our  warehouse  location  and  sent  up 
in  vacuum-type,  insulated  dispensers. 

Constant  Improvements 

We  are  “researching,”  with  the  help 
of  equipment  suppliers,  new  equipment 
such  as  carbonated  beverage-servers  and 
rapid  soup  warmers.  Test  equipment 
is  now  being  tried  out  and  may  be 
available  to  other  programs  in  the  near 
future.  In  addition  we  attempt  to  keep 
our  stands  “modernized,”  utilizing  new 
materials  with  “eye-appeal”  and  easy-to- 
clean  features.  Such  a  program  is  more 
feasible  where  volume  business  is  pos¬ 
sible  and  capital  is  available. 

In  any  sound  business  venture  good 
bookkeeping  is  essential.  Our  volume 
has  increased  so  rapidly  that  at  present 
our  bookkeeping  services  are  not  as 
well  organized  and  developed  as  they 
will  be.  Even  now  the  department  pro¬ 
vides  information  which  helps  the  op¬ 
erator  to  watch  his  percentage  of  profit; 
and  when  fluctuations  occur,  this  data 
is  helpful  in  correcting  situations  which 
might  be  dangerous  if  allowed  to  go 
unchecked.  This  department  completes 
tax  reports  necessary  in  Ohio,  makes 
necessary  withholding  and  Social  Se- 
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curity  deductions,  prorates  necessary 
complete-coverage  insurance  charges 
and  handles  workmen’s  compensation 
insurance.  It  handles  the  details  of  a 
group  life  insurance  plan.  We  cite  these 
details  of  operation  to  indicate  that  a 
control  program  may  have  decided  ad¬ 
vantages  because  it  makes  possible  spe¬ 
cialized  handling  of  work  which  is  dis¬ 
tinctly  to  the  operator’s  advantage. 

We  feel  that  in  Ohio,  through  the 


A  World 
Work  for 

JOHN  E.  JARVIS 

Toward  the  end  of  1948  the  Ministry 
of  Education  of  the  Government  of 
India  began  to  publish  a  periodical  de¬ 
voted  to  the  education  and  welfare  of 
the  blind.  An  introductory  article  in 
the  first  number  of  this  magazine  dis¬ 
tinguishes  three  stages  in  the'  general 
evolution  of  society,  in  each  of  which 
it  claims  that  the  blind  have  received 
at  the  hands  of  their  seeing  brethren 
three  basically  different  kinds  of  treat¬ 
ment. 

The  first  and  earliest  stage  is  a  period 
marked  by  the  grossest  lack  of  charity 
and  ot  all  that  has  since  sprung  from 
such  regard.  In  this  period  the  customs 
and  superstitions  of  primitive  men  have 
led  the  seeing  to  believe  that  the  blind 
are  a  doomed  minority  whose  very  pres¬ 
ence  in  the  community  is  calculated  to 
do  harm  to  the  rest  of  mankind.  The 
logical  outcome  of  such  an  attitude  is 


efforts  ol  Ohio  State  Services  for  the 
Blind,  State  Rehabilitation  Services, 
and  interested  active  local  agencies  such 
as  our’s  in  Cleveland  that  we  have  built 
to  date  and  made  possible  additional 
opportunities  lor  visually  handicapped 
individuals.  These  opportunities  have 
developed  through  so-called  control 
programs.  On  the  basis  of  the  facts  it 
would  seem  that  this  type  ol  program 
has  many  advantages. 


Review  of 
the  Blind 


that  in  many  cases  the  very  survival 
of  the  blind  is  not  tolerated.  If  I  am 
blind  in  such  a  setting  he  who  neglects 
me  to  the  point  of  death  and  he  who 
even  goes  to  the  length  of  killing  me 
honestly  thinks  that  he  does  a  service  to 
his  fellows.  I  he  Indian  writer  calls  this 
stage  the  period  of  intolerance. 

The  emergence  of  the  world’s  great 
religions  led  to  profound  changes,  and 
eventually  the  seeds  of  humanism  were 
sown  and  many  of  them  fell  on  good 
ground,  so  that  by  degrees  the  blind 
were  accorded  the  right  to  life  and  in¬ 
deed  to  protection. 

Stage  three,  described  as  the  period 
of  integration,  is  the  one  in  which  we 
are  now  living  in  the  West  and  in  which 
still  further  rights  are  slowly  but  surely 
being  conceded  to  the  blind:  the  right 
ol  education  lor  equal  opportunity,  the 
right  of  training  and  employment,  and, 
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little  by  little,  the  right  to  full  participa¬ 
tion  in  the  life  of  the  community.  This 
is  the  period  of  manifold  activity  on 
behalf  of  the  blind,  much  of  it  con¬ 
ducted  under  the  leadership  of  the  blind 
themselves.  Its  successful  accomplish¬ 
ment  is,  I  think,  in  direct  proportion  to 
the  extent  to  which  it  is  achieved  in 
full  partnership  with  the  seeing.  Their 
share  in  the  partnership  consists  of 
helping  the  blind  to  become  useful  and 
contributive  citizens,  leading  an  in¬ 
creasingly  similar  life  to  that  of  their 
fellows  in  all  respects  except  for  those 
which  are  inevitably  imposed  by  their 
lack  of  sight,  a  factor  which  is  itself 
regarded  as  of  decreasing  importance  in 
their  total  life  pattern.  Comprehensive 
programs  for  the  prevention  of  blind¬ 
ness,  for  the  education  of  blind  children 
of  all  ages,  for  the  vocational  training 
of  adolescents,  for  the  total  rehabilita¬ 
tion  of  newly-blinded  adults,  and  for 
the  general  welfare  of  all  blind  people 
— these  are  the  hall-marks  of  stage  three, 
the  period  of  integration. 

Extend  to  All  the  Progress 
Thus  Far  Achieved 

As  I  see  it,  the  immediate  challenge 
to  the  future  is  to  devise  means  of  mak¬ 
ing  this  provision  appropriately  avail¬ 
able  to  all  who  are  blind,  from  the  new¬ 
born  infant  to  the  centenarian;  from 
the  recipient  of  state  financial  assistance 
to  the  blind  professional  men  and 
women;  from  a  patient  in  a  mental 
hospital  to  a  university  professor. 

While  these  broad  divisions  can  use¬ 
fully  serve  as  an  approximate  measure 
in  assessing  our  own  progress  and  that 
of  our  neighbors  in  other  parts  of  the 
world,  they  are  not  of  course  as  clear- 
cut  in  time  and  space  as  the  Indian 
writer’s  over-simplification  of  the  situa¬ 
tion  would  have  us  believe.  In  fact,  they 
merge  into  each  other  in  intricate  de¬ 
signs  of  development;  only  in  the  most 
primitive  communities  are  the  blind 


still  uniformly  at  the  stage  ot  complete 
intolerance,  and,  at  the  other  end  of  the 
scale,  I  should  not  like  to  flatter  any 
group  by  asserting  that  its  members  had 
completely  entered  the  period  of  inte¬ 
gration  and  closed  the  door  forever  on 
all  influences  from  the  earlier  stages  of 
intolerance  and  of  protective  human¬ 
ism. 

Let  me,  however,  use  this  yardstick, 
rough  and  ready  though  it  be,  on  a 
lightning  tour  of  the  world — not  in  80 
days,  the  interval  which  startled  our 
grandfathers  when  Jules  Verne  con¬ 
ceived  it,  but  within  the  next  half-hour. 

In  these  days  the  greatest  efforts  of 
the  pioneers  are  naturally  being  directed 
to  those  areas  of  the  world  in  which 
most  remains  to  be  done,  and  although 
no  one  has  yet  made  spectacular  head¬ 
way  in  assisting  the  advancement  of  the 
millions  of  blind  people  in  the  world 
who  are  still  living  in  a  world  of  rejec¬ 
tion,  or,  at  best,  of  fatalistic  tolerance, 
opportunities  for  reaching  them  are 
coming  nearer  each  year  than  one  might 
at  first  suppose.  A  few  weeks  ago,  for 
instance,  I  spoke  with  a  man  who  was 
just  about  to  become  the  very  first 
ophthalmologist  to  exercise  his  profes¬ 
sion  in  Borneo,  Sarawak  and  Brunei. 
He  had  been  there  before  on  a  more 
general  medical  assignment  and  it  was 
precisely  because  he  had  seen  so  many 
blind  people  in  the  remote  villages, 
tolerated  only  so  long  as  they  could 
perform  the  most  menial  tasks  in  the 
community,  that  he  had  decided  to  re¬ 
turn  to  England  for  specialized  training 
and  then  to  go  back  to  those  distant  ter¬ 
ritories  in  Southern  Asia  and  do  his 
best  to  prevent  others  from  becoming 
the  mere  slaves  of  their  community,  the 
hewers  of  wood  and  the  drawers  of 
water  for  their  more  fortunate  seeing 
relatives,  enjoying  little  respect  from 
their  fellows  and  with  not  the  slighest 
opportunity  for  advancement. 

Examples  of  more  deliberate  rejec- 
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tion  are  not  lacking  even  in  the  im¬ 
mediate  neighborhood  of  schools  for 
the  blind.  Here  is  one  which  any  prin¬ 
cipal  of  a  school  in  India  could  no 
doubt  match  many  times.  It  comes  from 
Edward  Jonathan,  who  received  his  ad¬ 
vanced  training  at  Perkins  Institution 
three  or  four  years  ago.  At  the  end  of 
1953  a  parent  brought  his  blind  son  to 
him  for  admission  to  his  school  at  Pal- 
lamcotta.  “As  we  were  just  then  closing 
the  school  for  the  Christmas  holidays,” 
he  writes,  “I  told  him  it  was  not  possible 
to  receive  him  then,  but  I  furnished  him 
with  the  necessary  application  forms 
and  asked  him  to  bring  the  boy  back 
some  weeks  later  at  the  beginning  of 
the  new  term.  On  the  evening  of  that 
same  day,  some  shepherd  boys  brought 
this  little  blind  lad  to  me,  saying  that 
they  had  found  him  in  a  pit,  half  a  mile 
away.  He  had  a  large  wound  on  his 
forehead,  and  by  questioning  him,  I 
learned  that  his  father  had  pushed  him 
into  the  pit  and  left  him  there.  How 
great  and  permanent  a  liability  a  pov- 
erty-striken  parent  thinks  his  blind  child 
is  and  always  must  be.”  Another  pupil 
at  Pallamcotta  had  been  lying  by  the 
roadside  for  three  days  after  a  similar 
act  of  rejection  by  his  family.” 

In  case  such  instances  should  make 
us  Westerners  feel  a  little  smug,  may  I 
say  at  once  that  in  my  view  we  are  by 
no  means  free  from  guilt.  Surely,  every 
employer  who  refuses  to  co-operate  with 
the  placement  officers  for  no  better  rea¬ 
son  than  the  blindness  of  the  applicant 
who  is  looking  for  a  job  in  his  factory 
is  guilty  of  a  type  of  intolerance  which 
definitely  puts  him  in  stage  one,  even 
if  he  does  buy  himself  into  stage  two, 
the  period  of  protective  humanism,  by 
writing  out  a  check  immediately  after¬ 
wards  in  favor  of  his  nearest  organiza¬ 
tion  for  the  blind  and  as  a  sop  to  his 
own  conscience.  All  of  us  have  had  to 
deal  with  such  temporary  setbacks,  but 
I  am  optimistic  enough  to  believe  that 


almost  everywhere  in  the  world  the 
goal  of  real  integration  is  the  one  on 
which  enlightened  workers  in  our  field 
have  now  firmly  set  their  sights,  and  I 
know  that  a  few  such  people  are  to  be 
found  in  almost  every  country.  I  should 
like  to  devote  the  remainder  of  this 
talk  to  some  account  of  their  recent 
achievements  and  to  the  opportunities 
which  these  have  opened  up. 

British  Empire  Society  for  the  Blind 

From  its  headquarters  in  Great  Bri¬ 
tain  and  in  those  of  Her  Majesty’s  ter¬ 
ritories  which  have  not  yet  evolved  to 
the  level  of  full  self-government,  it  is 
the  British  Empire  Society  for  the  Blind 
which  is  doing  most  to  bring  those  who 
are  at  the  greatest  distance  from  our 
goal  substantially  nearer  to  it.  I  only 
wish  that  my  energetic  and  resourceful 
blind  friend,  John  Wilson,  who  directs 
this  pioneer  work,  were  here  to  talk  to 
you  about  it  first  hand.  But  here  are 
some  of  the  facts. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  90  per 
cent  of  the  world’s  blind  population 
lives  in  under-developed  areas,  far  from 
specialized  medical  facilities  and  from 
well-established  blind  welfare  organiza¬ 
tions.  Until  recently,  in  spite  of  gallant 
efforts  by  Christian  missions  and  other 
humanitarian  bodies,  little  has  been 
done  to  tackle  this  problem  on  a  com¬ 
prehensive  scale  or  to  find  means  of 
relating  blind  welfare  to  its  local  en¬ 
vironment,  rather  than  to  the  far  less 
relevant  traditional  patterns  which  have 
been  developed  in  Western  countries. 
Clearly  this  is  one  of  the  great  tasks  for 
the  future  and  I  think  it  would  be  true 
to  say  that  the  most  spectacular  achieve¬ 
ment  along  these  lines  stands  to  the 
credit  of  the  British  Empire  Society  for 
the  Blind.  During  the  past  five  years  or 
so  they  have  laid  the  foundation  of  a 
blind  welfare  system  which  is  new  both 
in  its  scope  and  in  its  methods. 
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Prevention 

The  Society’s  area  of  operation  in¬ 
cludes  all  British  colonies,  protectorates 
and  trust  territories — a  total  of  some 
45  units  of  widely  varying  size,  scattered 
throughout  the  world.  Their  general 
population  amounts  to  more  than  a 
hundred  million  and  the  Society  be¬ 
lieves  that  upwards  of  one  million  of 
these  are  blind  and  that  millions  more 
— perhaps  even  ten  per  cent  of  all 
adults — suffer  from  some  eye  defect. 
Naturally  enough,  the  Society’s  first  ef¬ 
fort  was  concentrated  on  the  ascer¬ 
tainment  of  the  extent  and  causes  of 
blindness  in  those  territories  and  this 
has  involved  its  entry  to  a  degree  never 
before  attempted  by  a  blind  welfare 
organization  to  the  wholesale  task  of 
preventing  blindness.  It  has  already 
spent  considerable  sums  on  research  in 
Africa  and  the  Middle  East,  and  the 
results  of  its  surveys  have  shown  that,  in 
tropical  countries  which  have  inade¬ 
quate  medical  services,  the  incidence  of 
blindness  is  much  higher  than  had  ever 
been  previously  recorded.  In  the  Gold 
Coast,  for  example,  a  survey  of  one  mil¬ 
lion  citizens  of  the  population  revealed 
a  blindness-rate  of  4,000  per  100,000. 
Similar  figures  were  obtained  from 
Nigeria,  and  in  Central  Africa  there  is 
a  horrifying  amount  of  blindness  among 
young  children.  The  one  hopeful  fact 
that  emerges  is  that  as  much  as  three- 
quarters  of  this  blindness  may  well  be 
preventable  and  that  some  of  the  major 
scourges,  such  as  onchocerciasis,  the 
famous  “river  blindness,’’  can  be 
brought  under  control. 

Welfare 

On  the  welfare  side,  the  Society  has 
concentrated  on  the  formation  in  each 
territory  of  representative  central  organ¬ 
izations  for  the  blind.  These  are  now  in 
active  operation  in  27  colonies  and 
most  of  them  have  prepared  minimum 


programs  of  prevention  and  welfare  for 
which  local  financial  lesources  are  be¬ 
ing  increasingly  mobilized.  The  Society 
has  as  one  of  its  cardinal  principles  the 
belief  that  any  local  institution  should, 
after  the  preliminary  demonstration 
period,  be  capable  of  support  from  local 
staff  and  local  funds.  During  the  past 
five  years  some  thirty  new  schools  and 
training  centers  have  been  established. 

Training  for  Indigenous  Occupations 

A  more  recent  development  is  that 
the  Society  is  now  experimenting  with 
rural  training  schemes  in  Africa  and 
the  Caribbean  area.  It  has  realized  that 
practically  all  blind  people  in  these 
areas  come  from  primitive  agricultural 
backgrounds  and,  notably  in  Africa, 
can  find  employment  outlets  only  within 
ihe  traditional  frame-work  of  family, 
clan  or  tribe.  The  pilot  schemes  already 
operating  in  East  Africa  consist  of  plots 
of  land  divided  into  typical  native  hold¬ 
ings.  Blind  men  and  their  wives  are 
given  a  year’s  course  of  training  in  the 
cultivation  of  local  crops  with  local 
implements.  On  returning  home  they 
are  allocated  a  similar  holding  of  land 
to  farm  and  every  effort  is  made  to 
integrate  them  into  the  local  com¬ 
munity  as  normal  members  of  the  clan 
or  tribe. 

If  they  succeed,  schemes  such  as  this 
may  well  be  as  relevant  to  under-de¬ 
veloped  territories  throughout  the  world 
as  our  Western  system,  based  on  schools, 
training  centers  and  employment  serv¬ 
ices,  is  appropriate  to  our  own  economy. 
This  estimate  of  their  value  was  en¬ 
dorsed  last  year  by  the  World  Council 
for  the  Welfare  of  the  Blind  when  it 
expressed  the  conviction  that  the  fun¬ 
damental  training  and  resettlement  of 
indigenous  rural  populations  should  be 
effected  with  due  regard  to  their  family 
and  community  background  and,  in  the 
case  of  newly-blinded  adults,  to  their 
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past  employment — usually  as  small 
holders  and  village  craftsmen.  Special¬ 
ized  training  centers  of  this  type  were 
envisaged  instead  of  the  concentration 
of  such  people  in  cities  and  towns  in 
new  sheltered  workshops.  Public  and 
private  agencies  in  such  areas  were  re¬ 
commended  to  give  serious  considera¬ 
tion  to  the  pilot  scheme  known  as  the 
Shamba  Training  Scheme,  which  is 
now  being  conducted  by  the  Uganda 
Foundation  for  the  Blind  with  the  help 
of  the  British  Empire  Society  for  the 
Blind. 

Colonial  governments  and  their  peo¬ 
ples  are  already  bearing  a  substantial 
share  of  the  cost  of  work  for  the  blind, 
but  while  these  enterprises  are  getting 
fully  into  their  stride  the  British  public 
is  still  carrying  a  considerable  part  of 
the  load  through  voluntary  contribu¬ 
tions  from  individuals  and  groups  of 
many  kinds.  Nor  must  the  assistance  of 
our  friends  in  Canada  and  the  United 
States  be  forgotten,  and  it  is  particularly 
gratifying  to  John  Wilson  and  his  col¬ 
leagues  that  blind  people  in  North 
America,  especially  with  the  help  of  the 
Canadian  Council  of  the  Blind,  have 
made  splendid  efforts  in  the  last  year  or 
two  to  provide  a  better  life  for  their  less 
fortunate  brothers  and  sisters  in  other 
parts  of  the  Commonwealth.  Oppor¬ 
tunities  are  wide  open  for  still  further 
help,  either  in  a  general  way  or  for 
particular  projects. 

International  assistance  to  the  blind 
in  other  under-developed  areas  is  being 
made  possible  to  a  remarkable  and  in¬ 
creasing  extent  through  the  American 
Foundation  for  Overseas  Blind,  an 
agency  whose  continued  and  very  gen¬ 
erous  support  from  the  American  public 
enables  it  literally  to  encircle  the  globe 
with  a  constant  stream  of  material 
equipment  and  of  specialized  advice  and 
information,  all  of  which  are  so  sorely 
needed  in  these  lands.  In  this  talk  I  can 
only  mention  a  few  of  the  highlights, 


but  it  is  clear  from  the  latest  annual 
report  of  the  Foundation  that  the  pe¬ 
riod  of  immediate  post-war  relief  in 
Western  countries  is  now  being  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  a  much  greater  emphasis  on 
under-developed  areas.  Experts  are  be¬ 
ing  sent  in  increasing  numbers  to  pro¬ 
vide  consultation  on  the  spot,  and  the 
Foundation’s  recent  work  in  South 
Korea,  its  most  ambitious  project  to 
date,  is  a  good  example  of  the  present 
trend.  There,  in  addition  to  providing 
support  for  existing  blind  welfare  agen¬ 
cies,  the  Foundation,  confronted  by  the 
lack  of  trained  personnel  and  of  public 
education,  has  established  a  field  mis¬ 
sion  for  a  period  of  two  years;  its  four 
experts  will  assist  in  the  expansion  of 
desperately-needed  services  and  in  the 
inauguration  of  new  ones  destined  to 
benefit  some  70,000  blind  Koreans.  In 
partnership  with  the  United  Nations 
this  mission  hopes  to  persuade  the  gov¬ 
ernment  of  the  Republic  of  Korea  and 
the  voluntary  agencies  to  place  blind 
welfare  work  on  a  firm  basis  for  the 
future  and,  when  the  mission  is  with¬ 
drawn,  it  is  confidently  hoped  that  a 
sufficient  number  of  local  staff  will  have 
been  trained  in  twentieth  century  tech¬ 
niques  of  service  to  the  blind  and  so 
many  members  of  the  Korean  public 
made  aware  of  the  need,  that  such  con¬ 
tinuing  programs  will  be  a  permanent 
feature  of  South  Korean  Social  Service. 

That  this  is  no  mere  transplanting 
of  Western  practice  into  an  Oriental 
framework  in  which  it  could  not  be 
expected  to  take  permanent  root  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  the  Foundation’s 
experts  have  been  requested  to  urge  the 
restriction  of  new  projects  to  a  size  and 
character  which  will  allow  them  to  fit 
comfortably  into  local  conditions  when 
international  aid  has  to  be  withdrawn. 
The  Foundation  hopes  for  its  part  that, 
after  such  effort  of  unprecedented  in¬ 
tensity  in  a  single  country,  more  lasting 
benefit  will  follow  than  would  be  pos- 
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sible  if  its  help  were  spread  too  thinly 
over  a  wider  area  of  the  Far  East. 

This  does  not  mean,  however,  that 
other  regions  of  South  and  East  Asia 
are  being  neglected.  In  recent  months, 
for  instance,  the  Foundation  has  ex¬ 
tended  a  great  deal  of  material  help  to 
the  blind  of  Formosa  and  is  planning 
to  extend  to  civilians  the  work  for  the 
war-blinded  which  is  already  well  estab¬ 
lished.  In  the  Philippines,  Mrs.  Jeanette 
Sills — who  has  won  a  well-deserved 
reputation  for  her  work  for  the  blind 
in  the  United  States  and  who  is  a  re¬ 
spected  member  of  the  American  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Workers  for  the  Blind — will 
shortly  assist  our  colleagues  in  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  comprehensive  arrange¬ 
ments  for  the  total  rehabilitation  of 
the  blind,  backed  by  appropriate  legisla¬ 
tion  and  modelled  on  those  of  the 
United  States. 

If  time  permitted,  similar  examples 
of  assistance  to  blind  people  all  over 
Asia  could  be  quoted,  and  I  am  sure 
that  many  more  avenues  of  help  will 
open  up  when  the  first  Far  Eastern  con¬ 
ference  of  workers  for  the  blind  takes 
place  in  T  okyo  later  this  year,  thanks  to 
general  financial  support  from  the 
Foundation. 

Latin  America 

The  decision  to  give  such  powerful 
encouragement  to  workers  for  the  blind 
in  South  and  East  Asia  to  meet  together 
for  their  mutual  benefit  was  to  some 
extent  inspired  by  the  success  of  the 
first  Pan-American  conference  which 
took  place  in  Brazil  in  June  of  last  year. 
There,  it  will  be  remembered,  twelve 
Latin  American  countries  were  repre¬ 
sented,  and  since  then  the  pooling  of 
their  ideas  and  experiences  which  the 
conference  afforded  has  led  to  a  much 
greater  realization  of  the  value  of  re¬ 
gional  services  for  which  a  continent 
where  Spanish  is  the  national  language 


of  all  but  one  country  is  ideally  suited. 
The  Foundation  has  of  course  done 
everything  it  can  to  foster  these  wider 
concepts  of  service  and  I  should  like 
particularly  to  mention  the  regional 
braille  printing  plant  in  Mexico  City, 
whose  senior  staff  have  already  been  j 
trained  in  the  United  States,  and  the 
even  more  far-reaching  post-graduate  \ 
teachers’  training  project  which  is  to 
be  centered  on  the  University  of  Chile 
and  whose  students  will  receive  their 
practical  training  in  three  schools  for 
the  blind  in  its  neighborhood.  I  would 
hope  that  these  facilities  will  receive 
full  support  from  all  the  Spanish-speak¬ 
ing  countries  of  Latin  America  and  I 
think  it  is  most  encouraging  to  know 
that  a  man  (Roberto  Kuepser)  who  is 
himself  blind  is  to  direct  this  work  after 
having  received  training  both  as  a 
teacher  of  the  blind  and  in  educational 
administration  in  the  U.S.A. 

The  Foundation  will  of  course  make 
full  use  of  the  greater  knowledge  and 
experience  of  leading  educators  of  the  j 
blind  in  North  America  when  advising  , 
the  University  on  the  content  of  this 
pioneer  training  course.  It  will  also  con¬ 
tribute  more  tangible  assistance  in  the 
form  of  special  apparatus  needed  by 
these  future  teachers  of  the  blind. 

The  importance  of  this  new  work  in 
Chile  is  so  great  that  the  Foundation 
may  well  decide  to  establish  there  the 
regional  office  for  Latin  America,  whose 
inauguration  it  has  been  planning  for 
some  time.  In  any  case,  it  intends  to 
have  a  number  of  newly-appointed  field 
workers  operating  in  Latin  America 
before  the  end  of  this  year.  Thanks 
again  to  the  convenient  linguistic  situa¬ 
tion  of  the  area  one  of  their  tasks  will 
be  to  study  which  may  well  lead  to  a 
regional  Talking  Book  service  for  Latin 
America,  whose  output  in  Spanish  could 
serve  the  whole  area  apart  from  Brazil, 
where  the  Foundation  is  already  co¬ 
operating  with  organizations  for  the 
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Iblind  with  a  view  to  the  launching  of 
Talking  Books  in  Portuguese. 

United  Nations  Participation 

This  short  account  of  international 
help  coming  mainly  from  voluntary 
sources,  impressive  though  it  is,  shows 
that  private  charity  alone  can  never 
hope  to  meet  even  the  basic  needs  of 
the  teeming  millions  of  blind  people 
who  live  outside  the  West.  The  help  of 
individual  governments  is  urgently  re¬ 
quired,  but  with  the  best  will  in  the 
world  many  of  them  will  be  unable  to 
do  all  that  they  would  wish  without  a 
great  deal  of  help  from  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  and  its  specialized  agencies.  How 
right  we  were  during  the  Oxford  con¬ 
ference  in  1949  to  encourage  the  United 
Nations  to  take  an  active  interest  in  our 
work  and  to  ask  for  the  guidance  of  its 
officials  in  securing  help  for  the  blind 
through  their  organization.  In  spite  of 
the  fact  that  work  for  the  blind  is  only 
one  phase  of  work  for  the  physically 
handicapped  and  that  this  itself  is  only 
one  of  many  social  activities  in  which 
the  United  Nations  and  its  agencies  are 
engaged  with  limited  financial  re¬ 
sources,  the  blind  have  received  sub¬ 
stantial  benefits  through  these  channels 
during  the  past  five  years. 

The  U.  N.  counterpart  to  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Foundation’s  mission  in  South  Ko¬ 
rea  is  the  demonstration  center  for  the 
blind  in  Egypt.  Its  first  two  years  of 
operation  have  not  been  without  their 
serious  difficulties.  But  for  me  all  of 
these  become  insignificant  when  I  com¬ 
pare  them  with  the  fact  that  a  center 
actually  exists  with  the  avowed  aim  of 
showing  workers  for  the  blind  through¬ 
out  the  Arab  world  precisely  what  can 
be  done  in  such  a  setting  and  how  it 
should  be  done. 

No  such  center  could  of  course  have 
been  opened  without  the  enthusiastic 
support  of  the  host  government,  nor 


must  we  forget  that  it  is  an  interna¬ 
tional  enterprise,  and  that  it  owes  much 
of  its  success  to  Mr.  Magill,  its  Canadian 
director,  and  to  Mr.  Wagner,  its  Ger¬ 
man  training  and  employment  expert. 
But  I  hope  I  may  be  forgiven  if  I  re¬ 
mind  you  that  this  was  a  truly  British 
baby.  It  was  in  fact  the  late  Dr.  Harold 
Balme,  a  British  consultant  on  rehabili¬ 
tation  to  the  U.  N.  and  the  World 
Health  Organization,  who  first  visited 
Egypt  for  a  preliminary  investigation, 
and  it  was  another  Britisher,  Mr.  S.  W. 
Starling,  who  carried  out  a  more  de¬ 
tailed  survey  and  whose  favorable  re¬ 
port  was  mainly  responsible  for  later 
U.  S.  support.  This  leaves  me  in  no 
doubt  that  the  paternity  of  this  infant 
was  British,  though  I  am  not  quite  sure 
to  which  nation  its  other  parent  really 
belongs.  Great  Britain  has  not  limited 
herself  to  the  paternal  side  of  the  deal, 
for  I  am  reliably  informed  that  our 
Miss  Gwynneth  Wallis  has  done  an  ex¬ 
cellent  job  as  the  Center’s  home  teach¬ 
ing  expert. 

I  do  not  need  to  tell  you  that  work 
for  the  blind  has  received  its  full  share 
of  U.  N.  fellowships  and  I  cannot  tell 
you  the  exact  size  of  that  share  for  I 
have  not  been  able  to  obtain  reliable 
and  up-to-date  figures.  But  I  do  want  to 
take  this  opportunity  of  expressing 
warmest  thanks  to  every  one  of  you,  on 
their  behalf,  for  the  unstinted  help  you 
always  give  to  the  holders  of  these 
awards  when  they  invade  your  organi¬ 
zations,  and  pull  them  to  pieces  to  see 
how  they  tick.  It  is  comparatively  easy 
for  me  to  advise  that  Miss  A.  should  be 
based  on  Bristol,  that  Mr.  B.  would 
probably  find  the  facilities  in  Edin¬ 
burgh  more  suitable  for  his  purpose,  or 
that  Mrs.  C.  would  do  well  to  try  and 
return  home  to  the  Far  East  via  the 
Western  route  and  to  carry  out  some 
pretty  intensive  observation  of  work  for 
the  blind  in  Canada  and  the  United 
States  on  the  way.  It  is  much  more  diffi- 
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cult  for  you  to  act  on  such  advice  while 
still  having  time  for  all  the  work  you 
have  to  do  for  your  own  organizations 
and  I  can  only  assure  you  that  those  of 
us  who  advise  these  students  would 
never  inflict  these  extra  tasks  on  you  if 
we  were  not  convinced  that  you  all 
have  a  great  deal  to  offer  these  fellow¬ 
ship  holders  for  the  ultimate  advantage 
of  thousands  of  blind  people  in  their 
own  lands  whose  needs  are  so  much 
greater  than  our  own. 

I  am  not  qualified  to  speak  of  the  pre¬ 
ventive  work  which  the  World  Health 
Organization  and  the  U.  N.  Children’s 
Emergency  Fund  have  inspired,  but  I 
know  that  they  are  placing  a  great  deal 
of  expert  knowledge  and  considerable 
finance  in  the  hands  of  governments  in 
the  fight  against  trachoma  and  other 
major  blinding  diseases  and  in  promot¬ 
ing  research  into  the  causes  and  preven¬ 
tion  of  blindness  in  those  areas  of  the 
world  where  ophthalmic  services  are 
still  in  their  infancy.  The  spearhead  of 
this  attack  is  to  be  found  in  the  Middle 
East,  where,  until  the  British  Empire 
Society  for  the  Blind  had  revealed  the 
appalling  extent  of  blindness  in  Africa, 
it  had  always  been  assumed  that  its  inci¬ 
dence  was  likely  to  be  higher  than  any¬ 
where  else  in  the  world. 

The  World  Council 

Neither  the  United  Nations  nor  any 
of  its  agencies  could  hope  to  make  as 
useful  a  contribution  to  our  field  as 
they  are  doing  at  present  if  they  were 
not  constantly  advised  and  guided  by 
an  international  organization  as  repre¬ 
sentative  as  themselves  but  with  much 
more  specialized  knowledge  at  its  com¬ 
mand. 

Once  again,  how  righ*  we  were  at 
Oxford  to  listen  sympathetically  to  the 
inspiring  words  of  leadership  of  our 
Scandinavian  colleagues  and  to  make 
one  more  attempt  to  found  a  strong 


international  organization  for  the  blind 
The  speed  with  which  our  World  Coun 
cil  has  come  into  being  still  surprise 
me,  although  with  Colonel  Baker  a: 
its  president  and  Eric  Boulter  as  it: 
chief  executive  officer  one  might  wel 
expect  things  to  get  moving  fast. 

The  first  full  assembly  of  the  Counci 
which  took  place  in  Paris  last  summer 
was  an  unforgettable  experience  foi 
those  of  us  who  were  privileged  to  take 
part  in  it,  and  I  had  an  unusual  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  assessing  its  importance  for  I 
was  simply  an  observer  attached  to  the 
British  delegation  and  was  not  there¬ 
fore  obliged  to  take  part  in  all  the  de¬ 
tailed  committee  work  of  such  gather¬ 
ings,  which  tends  so  often  to  obscure 
the  main  issues  and  to  prevent  more 
active  members  from  seeing  exactly 
where  they  are  going.  My  observations 
convinced  me  that  by  the  time  we  left 
Paris  we  had  created  machinery  for 
future  international  co-operation  in  our 
field  more  comprehensive  and  more 
world-wide  than  any  which  had  existed 
before. 

Thirty-two  countries  were  represented 
in  Paris,  and  delegates  from  every  conti¬ 
nent,  most  of  them  themselves  blind, 
joined  the  swelling  chorus  of  those  who  i 
urge  that  the  place  of  the  blind  in  the 
modern  world  should  be  one  of  equal 
citizenship  with  all  that  this  implies, 
both  in  opportunities  for  service  and 
in  human  rights.  The  new  executive 
committee  of  twenty-five  is  equally 
representative.  With  a  Canadian  presi¬ 
dent,  a  secretary-general  with  no  terri¬ 
torial  status  but  of  English  parentage,  a 
French  treasurer,  and  five  vice-presi¬ 
dents  from  three  continents,  no  one 
could  claim  that  the  World  Council  is 
not  truly  international.  It  is  also  as 
democratic  as  such  an  organization  can 
be,  for  the  smallest  countries  each  have 
the  right  to  nominate  two  delegates  to 
its  future  assemblies  and  the  largest 
countries  have  no  more  than  six. 
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I  Specialist  Committees 

The  detailed  work  of  the  Council  has 
■s  been  entrusted  to  a  number  of  specialist 
ls  committees,  some  of  which  have  already 
s  been  working  actively  for  several  years. 
^  The  Braille  Committee,  for  example, 
under  the  chairmanship  of  Sir  Clutha 

II  Mackenzie,  and  of  which  I  am  myself 
r'  one  of  the  two  vice-chairmen,  began  life 
"  as  the  World  Braille  Council  when  it 
e  was  set  up  under  UNESCO  auspices  in 
1  1952.  It  is  still  receiving  limited  finan- 
\  cial  support  from  UNESCO  with  whose 
e  help  it  had  been  able  to  continue  the 
!  detailed  work  on  braille  uniformity 
!  which  UNESCO  had  begun  in  1949. 

More  recently  it  was  one  of  the  spon- 
e:  sors  of  the  largest  international  confer- 
ei  ence  on  braille  music  notation  ever  to 
1  have  been  held.  Over  thirty  delegates 
sj  from  nineteen  countries  attended,  and 
!  we  are  particularly  grateful  to  the 
1  American  Foundation  for  Overseas 
1  Blind  and  to  those  national  organiza- 
e  tions — the  Royal  National  Institute  for 
1  the  Blind  in  London  and  the  Canadian 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind — who 
1  did  so  much  to  finance  the  conference 
but  who  generously  allowed  the  much 

>  younger  international  organization  to 

>  take  the  credit  and  so  to  increase  its 
-  own  prestige.  The  conference  reaffirmed 
1  its  adherence  to  the  main  principles  of 
i  the  1929  agreement  on  brailffi  music 
1  but  the  new  manual  which  is  now  being 
'  prepared  will  contain  a  great  deal  of 

extra  material  which  has  not  before 
been  available  between  the  covers  of 
a  single  volume. 

The  Education  Committee  of  the 
World  Council,  which  has  our  good 
friend  Mr.  Getliff  from  the  United 
Kingdom  as  its  chairman,  is  the  con¬ 
tinuing  body  set  up  by  that  most  suc¬ 
cessful  International  Conference  of 
Educators  of  Blind  Youth  which  took 
place  in  Bussum,  Holland,  in  1952.  It 
is  already  planning  the  next  gathering 
of  that  kind  and  I  hope  that  a  good 


many  of  you  will  be  with  us  on  that 
occasion  in  Oslo  two  years  from  now. 
Then  there  is  a  Technical  Committee, 
smaller  in  numbers  but  charged  with 
the  task  of  keeping  all  developments  in 
the  provision  of  special  apparatus  for 
the  blind  under  constant  review.  This 
year  the  need  for  such  a  study  is  par¬ 
ticularly  vital,  for  the  United  Nations 
will  shortly  publish  a  handbook  on  the 
rehabilitation  of  the  handicapped,  and 
has  requested  the  World  Council  to 
contribute  detailed  information  on  the 
present  and  future  development  of  new 
appliances  for  the  blind.  The  work  of 
the  R.N.I.B.,  on  the  evolution  of  solid- 
dot  braille  for  use  in  the  largest  print¬ 
ing  plants  of  the  world  and  on  the 
application  of  the  vacuum-forming 
process  for  the  production  of  braille 
literature  and  of  all  kinds  of  maps  and 
diagrams  in  smaller  quantities  will  be 
of  particular  relevance  to  this  enquiry. 

The  United  Nations  handbook  to 
which  I  have  just  referred  will  also 
include  detailed  studies  on  the  place¬ 
ment  of  the  handicapped,  including  the 
blind,  in  fully  competitive  employment. 
I  have  no  doubt  that  this  was  one  of  the 
reasons  why  Colonel  Baker  has  decided 
since  our  meetings  in  Paris  to  set  up 
two  Employment  Committees  of  the 
World  Council,  one  on  professional  and 
urban  employment  and  one  on  rural 
activities.  No  chairman  could  be  more 
suitable  for  the  former  than  Joseph  F. 
Clunk,  who  pioneered  the  employment 
of  the  blind  in  normal  industry  in 
Canada  and  the  United  States  years  be¬ 
fore  placement  services  became  a  regu¬ 
lar  part  of  blind  welfare  work  in  Great 
Britain.  In  Continental  countries,  Aus¬ 
tralasia,  and  in  the  industrial  cities  of 
the  other  British  Dominions  and  of 
Latin  America  and  the  Far  East,  Mr. 
Clunk’s  efforts  have  still  not  resulted  in 
anything  like  the  amount  of  placement 
work  that  ought  by  now  to  have  been 
achieved. 
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We  hope  soon  to  remedy  this  situa¬ 
tion  to  some  extent  as  far  as  Europe  is 
concerned,  thanks  to  a  proposal  which 
I  believe  came  originally  from  the 
World  Veterans’  Federation.  This  is 
that  we  in  the  United  Kingdom  should 
act  as  hosts  to  a  group  of  about  thirty 
future  placement  officers  from  about 
half  that  number  of  countries  in  Europe 
while  they  attend  an  international 
seminar  on  the  rehabilitation  of  the 
blind  and  on  their  training  for  and 
employment  in  normal  industry,  cleri¬ 
cal  occupations  and  higher  professions. 

Colonel  Baker  has  also  appointed 
committees  to  work  on  the  interna¬ 
tional  aspects  of  the  prevention  of 
blindness  and  of  service  to  the  deaf- 
blind,  and  the  World  Council  will 
increase  the  volume  of  international 
exchange  of  professional  knowledge 
and  of  material  for  the  education  of  the 
general  public  in  all  phases  of  work 
for  the  blind. 

Current  Programs 

I  am  well  aware  that  I  may  have  ex¬ 
posed  myself  in  this  talk  to  the  criti¬ 
cism  that  I  have  dealt  much  more  with 
questions  of  planning  than  with  direct 
services  to  the  blind.  My  only  defense 
is  that  as  I  look  around  the  world,  plan¬ 
ning  for  the  near  future  appears  to 
loom  larger.  In  an  attempt  to  redress 
the  balance  may  I  conclude  by  select¬ 
ing,  almost  at  random  and  for  the  brief 
mention  which  is  all  that  my  remain¬ 
ing  time  will  allow,  some  of  the  more 
outstanding  recent  achievements  of 
individual  countries  and  some  projects 
which  will  be  in  operation  very  shortly. 

In  the  United  Kingdom,  the  R.N.I.B. 
will  put  a  positive  end  to  prolonged 
discussions  by  opening  later  this  year 
an  experimental  residential  center  for 
the  pre-vocational  training  of  blind 
adolescents,  which  we  hope  will  have 
the  effect  of  encouraging  increasing 


numbers  of  them  to  think  of  open  em¬ 
ployment  as  their  future  career. 

In  France,  a  day  nursery  is  already 
working  to  meet  the  serious  challenge 
of  retrolental  fibroplasia  in  the  Paris 
region  and  is,  apart  from  its  non-resi- 
dential  character,  closely  modelled  on 
the  Sunshine  Nursery  Schools  of  Eng¬ 
land  and  Wales.  The  French  Ministry 
of  Labor  has  already  appointed  its  first 
placement  officer,  and  in  both  France 
and  Belgium  courses  for  blind  women 
and  girls  in  a  wide  range  of  domestic 
subjects  have  been  started  since  the  war. 

Those  of  us  who  attended  the  con¬ 
ference  of  educators  in  Holland  in  1952 
saw  for  ourselves  the  splendid  progress 
which  the  Dutch  are  making  in  their 
separate  educational  arrangements  for 
blind  and  partially  sighted  children. 

In  the  German  Federal  Republic  the 
greatest  emphasis  during  the  past  few 
years  seems  to  have  been  on  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  the  blind  in  clerical  occupa¬ 
tions,  for  the  devising  of  an  eight-dot 
system  of  braille  shorthand  is  already 
enabling  the  blind  to  compete  in  the 
labor  market  for  posts  in  which  higher 
shorthand  speeds  are  required  than  can 
consistently  be  maintained  with  the  six- 
dot  system,  and  the  Siemens  adaptation 
of  telephone  switchboards  has  led  to  the 
placement  of  about  a  thousand  blind 
telephone  operators. 

In  1953,  in  Scandinavia  the  King  of 
Norway  opened  a  magnificent  school 
for  the  blind  near  Oslo,  which,  when 
all  its  buildings  are  completed,  may  well 
be  the  finest  in  Europe.  The  neighbor¬ 
ing  Swedes  have  applied  more  imagi¬ 
nation  to  the  development  of  their 
sheltered  workshops  than  is  evident  in 
many  other  lands  and,  after  only  a  year 
or  two  of  operation,  their  unit  for  the 
production  of  industrial  soap  and  its 
by-products  is  a  paying  concern.  Their 
Danish  colleagues  already  have  training 
facilities  for  the  light  engineering  in¬ 
dustry  which  should  very  soon  bring 
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them  success  in  normal  industrial  de¬ 
velopment. 

In  South-Eastern  Europe  the  Yugo¬ 
slavs  can  boast  of  one  city  which,  with 
its  100  blind  telephonists,  shows  a  better 
employment  record  in  this  field  than 
any  other  in  the  world;  they  are  forging 
ahead  with  industrial  placement,  and 
their  sheltered  workshops  show  the 
increased  efficiency  which  a  wise  ad¬ 
mixture  of  other  disabled  workers 
would  permit  in  many  countries  if  tra¬ 
ditional  prejudices  were  not  so  deeply 
rooted.  The  Greeks  have  a  training 
center  in  a  number  of  carefully  selected 
rural  occupations,  and  this  year  the 
Turks  have  opened  a  new  school  for 
blind  children  in  the  south-eastern  part 
of  their  country  where  the  high  inci¬ 
dence  of  trachoma  made  such  provision 
a  grim  necessity. 

Asia  is  not  being  left  behind,  as  will 
be  seen  from  the  fact  that  both  Chris¬ 
tians  and  Moslems  have  recently  ex¬ 
tended  their  educational  facilities  for 
blind  children  in  Jordan,  and  one  of 
the  most  heartening  functions  of  Dr. 


Helen  Keller’s  latest  world  tour  was  her 
laying  of  the  foundation  stone  of  a  new 
workshop  for  the  blind  in  Bombay.  The 
Indian  National  Association  for  the 
Blind  was  largely  responsible  for  this 
development  and,  despite  the  fact  that 
all  its  work  is  still  being  conducted  by 
devoted  volunteers,  this  new  body  is 
already  playing  a  conspicuous  part  in 
co-operation  with  the  central  govern¬ 
ment  and  a  number  of  state  administra¬ 
tions,  in  working  for  widespread  im¬ 
provement  in  the  condition  of  the  blind. 

Immense  numbers  of  blind  people  in 
the  more  remote  regions  of  the  earth 
are  still  untouched  by  the  advances  I 
have  mentioned,  but  I  hope  I  have  said 
enough  to  convey  to  you  some  measure 
of  my  own  optimism,  for  I  am  perfectly 
sure  that  we  are  steadily  marching  on  a 
world-wide  front  into  an  age  in  which 
the  blind  everywhere  can  expect  to  en¬ 
joy  an  ever-increasing  amount  of  genu¬ 
ine  integration  into  the  life  of  the 
wider  community.  I  believe  it  is  up  to 
each  of  us  to  do  our  utmost  to  ensure 
that  the  march  is  not  halted  anywhere. 
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The  Twenty-ninth  Convention  of  the 
American  Association  of  Workers  for 
the  Blind  was  held  earlier  this  year 
than  usual,  in  order  to  have  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  the  Chateau  Frontenac  Hotel 
in  Quebec  City,  Quebec,  Canada.  The 
convention  dates  were  June  19-24. 

The  Chateau  Frontenac  was  every  bit 
as  excellent  as  was  anticipated,  and  the 
hosts,  the  Canadian  National  Institute 
for  the  Blind  and  the  Quebec  City  and 
District  Board  and  Ladies’  Committee, 
were  generous,  efficient  and  cordial. 

The  year  1955  is  the  sixtieth  anni¬ 
versary  of  the  AAWB.  It  was  the  first 
time  that  Quebec  has  ever  been  the 
convention  city,  and  it  was  doubly 
pleasant  to  celebrate  the  anniversary 
in  that  fine  old,  historic  city. 

The  total  membership  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion,  as  announced  at  the  convention, 
reached  1058  this  year.  Fourteen  per¬ 
sons  are  life  members.  Registration  at 
the  meeting  numbered  574. 

Sectional  meetings  of  the  member¬ 
ship  were  held  simultaneously,  as  usual. 
Brief  statements  on  the  topics  consid¬ 
ered  at  the  various  sectional  meetings 
are  here  outlined. 

The  very  heart  of  agency  work  was 
given  attention  to  in  Group  A — “The 
Means  and  Ends  in  Work  for  Blind 
People.”  There  was  expression  of  con¬ 
viction  that  an  individually-centered 
approach  is  the  only  one  that  can  bring 
about  true  success  in  assisting  blind 
people  in  developing  and  using  their 
own  abilities,  rather  than  any  other 
major  emphasis.  Methods  of  fund-rais¬ 
ing  that  will  not  defeat  the  final  pur¬ 


pose  of  integration  of  blind  people  in 
society  were  considered,  as  well  as  the 
quality  of  training  of  staff. 

Group  B,  rehabilitation  and  place¬ 
ment  people,  were  addressed  on  the 
subjects  of  rehabilitation,  and  place¬ 
ment  developments,  by  Dr.  Mary  K. 
Bauman,  psychologist;  Major-General 
Melvin  J.  Maas  of  the  President’s  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Employment  of  the  Physically 
Handicapped;  and  Lindsay  G.  William¬ 
son,  National  Director  of  Employment, 
Canadian  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind,  respectively. 

The  papers  heard  by  the  home 
teachers’  section  dealt  with  the  theme, 
“A  Measuring  Rod  for  Professional 
Workers  for  the  Blind.”  The  group  also 
heard  reports  on,  and  planned  further 
action  on,  research  to  develop  home 
teaching  standards. 

The  group  consisting  of  executive 
heads  of  national  agencies  received  a 
progress  report  on  the  study  of  criteria 
and  standards  for  the  ideal  agency, 
headed  by  Alexander  F.  Handel,  Con¬ 
sultant  in  Community  Planning,  Ameri¬ 
can  Foundation  for  the  Blind.  An  arti¬ 
cle  elsewhere  in  this  issue  gives  a  com¬ 
plete  and  up-to-date  account  of  the 
present  status  and  forthcoming  steps 
in  that  study.  Colonel  E.  A.  Baker  gave 
an  informative  review  of  the  develop¬ 
ment  and  growth  of  the  Canadian  Na¬ 
tional  Institute  for  the  Blind.  A  paper 
by  John  E.  Jarvis,  International  Corre¬ 
spondent,  Royal  National  Institute  for 
the  Blind,  London,  presented  a  general 
review  of  work  for  the  blind  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  was  well  received. 
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Group  G,  educators,  recognized  the 
changing  nature  of  the  times  with  its 
consequent  demands  upon  schools 
where  blind  children  are  educated.  Ex¬ 
amples  of  adaptations  to  present-day 
needs,  particularly  as  preschool  age 
children  are  concerned,  were  described. 

The  publishers’  and  librarians’  group 
gave  major  emphasis  to  co-ordination 
of  their  work  with  that  of  home  teach¬ 
ers.  The  latter  are  in  a  peculiarly  stra¬ 
tegic  position,  in  which  the  reading 
matter  which  is  produced,  or  distributed 
in  all  its  forms,  can  be  brought  to  bear 
on  the  needs  of  many  adult  blind  peo¬ 
ple.  Problems  related  particularly  to 
efficient  distribution  were  discussed. 

Group  I,  composed  of  business  en¬ 
terprise  specialists,  heard  papers  on  the 
following  subjects:  “The  Value  of  a 
Business  Enterprise  Program  to  the 
Overall  Employment  Program  for  the 
Blind,  and  to  the  Individual  Blind 
Person;’’  “The  Value  of  a  Progressive 
Business  Enterprise  in  a  Well-Inte¬ 
grated  Program  for  the  Blind;”  “Value 
of  Retail  System  of  Control  of  Business 
Enterprises  as  Operated  in  Canada;” 
and  “Value  of  Well  Organized  Super¬ 
vision  of  a  Business  Enterprise.” 

Special  committees  of  the  Association 
on  music,  rehabilitation  centers,  recrea¬ 
tion,  and  long  range  planning,  func¬ 
tioned  in  their  respective  fields.  The 
committees  on  music  and  recreation  fol¬ 
lowed  programs  at  the  convention  pat¬ 
terned  on  those  of  the  various  groups. 

Two  subjects  arousing  major  interest 
at  the  general  sessions  were  the  discus¬ 
sions  on  the  subject,  “Blindness — An 
Economic  Handicap,”  and  the  report  of 
the  Long  Range  Planning  Committee, 
the  latter  presented  at  the  annual  busi¬ 
ness  session.  All  papers  and  addresses 
will  be  available  to  members  and  others 
who  are  interested,  in  the  Proceedings 
of  the  convention  to  be  published  in 
the  next  few  months.  A  few  of  the 
papers  are  scheduled  to  appear  in  this 


and  succeeding  issues  of  the  New  Out¬ 
look,  for  the  special  interest  of  New 
Outlook  readers. 

The  biennial  elections,  held  this  year, 
resulted  as  follows  for  the  next  two-year 
period:  President — Joseph  F.  Clunk, 
Managing  Director,  Pennsylvania  Asso¬ 
ciation  for  the  Blind,  Philadelphia,  Pa.; 
First  Vice-President — Hulen  C.  Walker, 
Legislative  Analyst,  American  Founda¬ 
tion  for  the  Blind,  Washington,  D.  C.; 
Second  Vice-President — H.  A.  Wood, 
Executive  Secretary,  North  Carolina 
Commission  for  the  Blind,  Raleigh, 
N.  C.;  Secretary-General — Alfred  Allen, 
Assistant  Director,  American  Founda¬ 
tion  for  the  Blind,  New  York,  N.  Y.; 
Treasurer — Philip  N.  Harrison,  Exec¬ 
utive  Secretary,  Pennsylvania  Associa¬ 
tion  for  the  Blind,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Captain  M.  C.  Robinson,  M.B.E.,  Na¬ 
tional  Director  for  Western  Canada, 
Canadian  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind,  Vancouver,  British  Columbia, 
ably  served  as  president  during  the  past 
two  years. 

A  highly  enjoyable  feature  of  each 
of  the  conventions  is  the  annual  ban¬ 
quet  which  is  made  the  occasion  for  the 
awarding  of  the  Ambrose  M.  Shotwell 
Memorial  Award  Scroll  and  Medal  for 
distinguished  service,  to  an  honored 
worker  for  the  blind.  The  honored 
guest  this  year  was  Peter  J.  Salmon,  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Director  of  the  Industrial  Home 
for  the  Blind,  Brooklyn,  New  York. 

The  presentation  of  the  scroll  was 
made  by  Alfred  Allen,  Secretary-Gen¬ 
eral  of  the  AAWB  and  close  friend  of 
Mr.  Salmon;  while  the  medal  was  pre¬ 
sented  by  George  Keane,  Assistance  Di¬ 
rector  of  the  Industrial  Home  for  the 
Blind. 

Mr.  Salmon,  one  of  the  best  and  most 
favorably  known  persons  in  work  for 
the  blind,  was  as  modest  and  as  gra¬ 
cious  as  only  Peter  Salmon  can  be.  He 
was  in  top  form  with  his  ready  wit,  and 
was  complete  master  of  the  deep  emo- 
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tion  which  inescapably  was  felt  by  his 
friends  as  well  as  himself,  as  he  ex¬ 
pressed  both  light-hearted  comments 
and  sober  and  deeply-felt  thoughts  in 
his  response.  Four  hundred  and  forty 
persons  were  present  to  honor  Mr.  Sal¬ 
mon  for  himself  and  for  his  distin¬ 


guished  leadership  and  service  in  behalf 
of  blind  and  deaf-blind  people. 

The  AAWB  accepted,  at  its  1954  con¬ 
vention  in  Houston,  Texas,  an  invita¬ 
tion  to  meet  in  1956  in  Los  Angeles, 
Calif.  In  Quebec  the  Association  voted 
to  hold  its  1957  convention  in  Chicago. 


Our  Student  Teacher 


Was  Blind 


ALETA  REA  OWENS 


In  this  challenging  story  of  Bill  Schmidt,  blind  student  teacher,  we  have  stimulating 
evidence  of  a  totally  blind  qualified  educator  who  is  taking  his  place  in  the  profession  of 
teaching  sighted  pupils.  Bill  Schmidt  received  his  professional  preparation  at  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  State  College  with  Mrs.  Florence  Henderson  as  his  major  advisor.  He  completed  his 
practice  teaching  in  the  Campbell,  California,  Independent  School  System.  His  master 
teacher,  Aleta  Rea  Owens,  the  author  of  this  article,  has  been  a  California  public  school 
teacher  for  twelve  years.  As  is  customary,  those  in  charge  of  practice  teachers  turn  in  to 
the  college  regular  progress  reports  of  student  teachers.  Miss  Owens  chose  to  report  her 
evaluation  of  Bill  Schmidt  in  this  narrative  form  which  seemed  so  particularly  appropriate 
for  sharing  with  New  Outlook  readers  that  permission  was  secured  to  publish  it.  Mr. 
Schmidt  has  signed  a  contract  to  teach  an  eighth  grade  class  of  sighted  children  in 
the  public  schools  of  Temple  City,  California  effective  September  19,  1955.  When  the 
director  of  education  of  the  Temple  City  public  schools  was  approached  with  the  idea 
of  employing  a  blind  teacher  for  sighted  children  in  her  school,  she  remarked  that  the 
blind  children  in  her  public  school  system  had  demonstrated  the  belief  of  the  community 
in  blind  children  and  so  why  not  follow  that  same  philosophy  as  it  relates  to  blind  adults. 
— Editor 


It  was  one  of  those  very  busy  days  in 
the  life  of  a  teacher  when  there  had 
been  scheduled,  in  addition  to  the  regu¬ 
lar  classes,  conferences  with  administra¬ 
tors,  a  parent  conference  and  other  rou¬ 
tine  duties  requiring  clerical  work.  I 
had  just  approached  the  end  of  the 
parent  conference  when — swish — the 
door  flew  open,  and  there  was  Smokey, 
a  beautiful  guide  dog  who  had  accom¬ 
panied  his  blind  master,  Bill  Schmidt, 
to  my  classroom.  This  young  man  was 
the  student  teacher  assigned  to  work 
with  the  pupils  in  my  class  under  my 
supervision.  It  was  obvious  that  Bill 
was  excited  and  that  even  Smokey  was 


a  bit  ruffled.  I  hastened  to  greet  Bill 
and  then  noted  the  ease  and  relaxa¬ 
tion  with  which  he  and  the  parent,  a 
mother,  visited  for  the  next  half  hour. 
She  literally  basked  in  the  charm  of  this 
young  man  and  expressed  appreciation 
for  the  opportunity  to  talk  with  Bill. 

“What  is  the  trouble?  You  and 
Smokey  seem  sort  of  burned  up!”  I  said, 
when  we  were  finally  alone. 

“I  just  finished  applying  for  a  job,” 
he  said,  “and  I  feel  that  I  received  a 
cool  reception.  How  shall  I  ever  con¬ 
vince  them  that  I  am  capable  of  teach¬ 
ing  in  a  regular  classroom?” 

“Be  patient,”  I  answered.  “You  must 
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never  feel  defeated!  This  is  the  biggest 
challenge  of  all!” 

“I  know,  but  I  get  so  discouraged,” 
he  said.  “How  shall  I  make  them  be¬ 
lieve  in  me?” 

I  sat  there  and  looked  at  this  hand¬ 
some  boy,  so  anxious  to  prove  to  the 
world  that  he  was  able  and  willing  to 
take  his  place  in  the  teaching  profes¬ 
sion.  I  thought  of  the  timid,  shy,  young 
man  who  entered  my  classroom  just 
nine  weeks  before — led  by  his  wife!  Yes. 
Bill  is  totally  blind.  How  could  that 
boy  take  over  my  class  situation  and 
teach  thirty-two  restless,  eager  eighth 
graders?  How  could  he  maintain  disci¬ 
pline,  read  to  the  students,  write  on  the 
blackboard,  and  manage  all  the  count¬ 
less  duties  required  in  teaching?  I 
doubted  that  he  could  do  it!  What  ever 
should  I  do? 
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As  I  stood  rooted  to  the  floor,  on  that 
first  day,  trying  to  gather  the  necessary 
forces  to  meet  such  a  seemingly  impos¬ 
sible  situation,  I  made  a  vow!  He  would 
have  to  stand  on  his  own  two  feet  or 
accept  failure.  I  would  give  him  full 
opportunity  to  employ  devices  and  tech¬ 
niques  which  would  be  functional  for 
him.  I  would  never  make  him  feel  help¬ 
less  or  inadequate,  and  I  would  stimu¬ 
late  his  confidence  through  direction 
and  guidance,  but  this  was  his  chal¬ 
lenge.  He  would  have  to  prove  to  me 
that  he  could  meet  the  demands  and 
maintain  a  well-organized  classroom.  He 
must  prove  to  me  that  one  is  not  de¬ 
pendent  on  vision,  but  that — given  the 
opportunity  to  organize  and  create  situ¬ 
ations  meaningful  to  him — he  could 
succeed. 

I  watched  him  grow,  and  truly,  it 
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was  the  most  amazing  and  finest  learn¬ 
ing  experience  I  have  ever  encountered. 
I  came  to  realize  that  it  was  I  who  was 
limited — limited  in  my  thinking  and 
perspective  because  I  depended  pri¬ 
marily  on  my  vision! 

Bill  Takes  Over 

Within  a  lew  days  he  had  become 
accustomed  to  our  procedures,  familiar 
with  the  room  and  acquainted  with  the 
boys  and  girls.  In  a  short  time,  he  was 
directing  the  class,  which  had  the  usual 
span  of  capabilities  that  one  finds  in  a 
regular  classroom  situation.  He  spent 
two  successive  periods  a  day  with  us, 
teaching  English,  spelling  and  social 
studies. 

He  knit  the  class  together  by  a 
student-controlled  organization.  Each 
week,  three  dependable  pupils  were  se¬ 
lected  by  him  as  assistant  directors  to 
act  as  his  vision,  detecting  any  errors 
or  mistakes  and  serving  as  a  reception 
or  emergency  committee  if  necessary. 
Their  standards  were  developed  and 
sanctioned  by  the  class.  A  competent 
secretary  was  selected  to  assist  in  board 
work,  with  the  enrollment  card,  cafe¬ 
teria  count,  etc.  A  superior  reader  and 
two  correctors  were  also  selected.  He 
devised  a  signal  system  whereby  the  stu¬ 
dents  could  volunteer  their  names  when 
they  wished  to  recite  or  contribute  in¬ 
formation.  A  courtesy  plan  was  put  into 
effect  so  as  to  eliminate  confusion.  The 
class  officers  also  worked  in  unison  with 
the  assistant  directors  to  control  any 
infringement  of  classroom  standards  or 
school  rules.  His  over-all  plan  was  a 
form  of  democracy  in  which  the  stu¬ 
dents  took  the  responsibility  and  par¬ 
ticipated  as  a  team.  This  teacher-pupil 
relationship  engendered  deep  respect 
and  unfailing  loyalty.  His  understand¬ 
ing  of  children  was  demonstrated  many 
times  in  social  studies  discussions  which 
he  correlated  with  good  citizenship. 

He  had  the  ability  to  organize  and 


correlate  all  of  his  work.  He  showed 
skill  in  his  social  studies  unit  through 
motivation  and  the  managing  of  the 
committee  work.  Their  slogan  became 
“Let’s  dig  for  a  $100  report.”  He  incor¬ 
porated  many  mediums  of  approach  for 
different  interest  levels  through  the  use 
of  research,  projects,  and  visual  aids. 
He  used  mimeographed  materials  ef¬ 
fectively  in  introducing  new  subject 
fields.  His  skill  in  guiding  evaluations 
and  conclusions  was  of  tremendous 
value  to  the  class. 

He  taught  creative  writing  through 
sense  perception,  awakening  new  inter¬ 
ests  by  making  the  students  aware  of  the 
functional  value  of  the  senses  which 
he  employed.  The  result  was  a  stimu¬ 
lation  for  a  new  medium  of  expression 
and  a  feeling  of  accomplishment  which 
they  had  not  experienced  before. 

Grammar  structure  was  taught 
through  diagramming.  He  adopted  a 
system  of  helpers  for  the  slow  students 
and  the  assistant  directors  became  pro¬ 
ficient  in  watching  for  errors  in  black¬ 
board  demonstrations.  The  class  re¬ 
sponded  so  well  to  this  type  of  teaching 
that  we  noticed  a  big  reduction  in 
spelling  mistakes. 

Meaningful  devices  were  used  in  the 
directed  spelling  lessons  by  inducing 
the  class  to  contribute  varied  methods 
of  practice  and  drill  by  objectivity. 
Through  this  medium,  he  developed 
word  perception  and  vocabulary  build¬ 
ing. 

As  you  would  know,  I  was  very  will¬ 
ing  and  proud  to  recommend  Bill  for 
teaching  in  a  regular  classroom  situa¬ 
tion.  He  had  definite  professional 
promise  as  he  demonstrated  a  remark¬ 
able  understanding  of  adolescents,  and 
his  wonderful  sense  of  humor  paved 
the  way  for  a  happy,  well-integrated 
situation.  He  commanded  respect  be¬ 
cause  he  demanded  and  maintained  a 
well-controlled  classroom.  His  fine  edu¬ 
cational  background  revealed  a  fund  of 
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knowledge  which  he  readily  offered  and 
the  students  recognized  and  absorbed  it. 
He  was  superior  in  appearance,  he  had 
an  infectious  personality,  and  his  phi¬ 
losophy  was  inspiring. 

Nothing  could  be  more  convincing 
than  the  reaction  of  the  students  to 
Bill  on  his  last  day  in  class.  They 
planned  and  sponsored  a  surprise  fare¬ 
well  party  and  one  only  had  to  witness 
those  young  people  to  know  that  their 
blind  teacher  had  been  a  tremendous 
success.  They  had  a  hilarious  time  de¬ 
scribing  each  other  and  encouraging 
“Mr.  Schmidt”  to  give  his  impression 
of  them.  When  it  was  time  to  depart, 
I  they  gathered  around  him,  shaking  his 
hand,  wishing  him  good  fortune,  and 
trying  to  impart  to  him  what  a  won¬ 
derful  learning  experience  they  had 
all  shared. 

I  shall  always  see  him  when  he  left 
us — clutching  the  box  of  dog  biscuits 
and  a  box  of  homemade  candy — and 


simply  walking  on  a  cloud!  I  know 
Smokey  was  prancing  for  she  seemed 
to  realize  that  her  master  had  won  a 
tremendous  victory! 

The  finest  tribute  that  Bill  ever  re¬ 
ceived  came  immediately  after  his  de¬ 
parture.  We  were  evaluating  the  past 
nine  weeks  and  Richard  made  a  sug¬ 
gestion  which  brought  a  terrific  re¬ 
sponse  from  every  member  of  the  class. 

“May  we  continue  having  assistant 
directors,  correctors,  a  secretary,  and  a 
reader?  Our  organization  would  make 
it  a  lot  easier  for  you!” 

John  asked:  “Do  you  think  we  will 
ever  go  back  to  our  old  selves  again?” 
And  Juanita  said:  “You  know,  I  was 
positively  embarrassed  when  Mr. 
Schmidt  walked  in  that  day.  I  thought 
‘how  can  he  manage  us?’  ” 

Judy’s  thought  was  in  everyone’s 
mind: 

“We  shall  never  again  think  that 
blind  people  are  different ” 


",  .  .  he  incorporated  many  mediums  of  approach  .  .  ." 


.Editorially  Speakin 


Quebec  Commentary 


The  twenty-ninth  convention  of  the 
American  Association  of  Workers  for 
the  Blind  held  in  the  city  of  Quebec, 
the  quaint  city  of  Gallic  charm,  is  fast 
becoming  history.  Like  smoke  that 
trails  from  the  horizon,  giving  evidence 
of  a  once  blazing  fire,  our  memories 
keep  going  back  across  the  Canadian 
border  and  reflecting  upon  the  events 
that  took  place  at  the  Chateau  Fronte- 
nac  the  last  week  in  June. 

As  with  every  convention  made  up 
of  heterogeneous  groupings,  the  1955 
edition  had  its  gratifying  and  trium¬ 
phant  moments  and  its  share  of 
strength,  prejudice,  wrong  feeling,  right 
feeling,  obstinacy  and  humor. 

The  audience  this  year  was  given  a 
chance  to  hear  leaders  in  the  held  of 
psychiatry,  government,  as  well  as  lead¬ 
ers  of  blind  organizations.  The  causes 
of  each  were  presented  succinctly  and 
well  in  the  general  sessions,  regardless 
of  the  slantings  of  our  personal  feelings. 

Mark  Twain  had  a  comment  that 
was  made  to  order  for  the  general  ses¬ 
sions.  It  goes  like  this:  “It  were  not  best 
that  we  should  all  think  alike.  It  is  dif¬ 
ference  of  opinion  that  makes  horse 
races.” 

We  add  .  .  .  and  conventions,  too. 

This  is  a  listing  of  some  of  the  high¬ 
lights  and  impressions  and  some  criti¬ 
cisms  about  the  convention,  a  mixture 
of  personal  reactions  and  those  heard 
from  others  who  were  there. 

1.  The  programming  of  the  general 
sessions  was  well  done.  One  of  the 
convention  highlights  was  the  live  dem¬ 


onstration  of  group  thought  beim 
stimulated  toward  intelligent  reasoning 
It  seemed  a  distinct  triumph  of  objec 
tive  reasoning  over  emotionalism. 

It  is  not  hard  to  predict  that  mam 
persons  left  the  general  sessions  muck 
enlightened  and  that  in  time  to  com* 
the  knowledge  gained  there  will  be  re 
fleeted  in  untold  ways  and  in  lengthen 
ing  proportions. 

For  the  newcomer,  however,  the  fine 
points  of  economic  assistance  for  the 
blind  were  served  in  pretty  large  dose: 
and  may  have  been  confusing. 

2.  The  sectional  meetings  were  not  a: 
well  planned  as  might  be.  Too  man) 
delegates  commented  on  the  monoton) 
of  the  topics,  and  criticized  the  paper? 
as  too  subjective  and  repetitious.  Toe 
often  does  a  subject  appear  on  the  pro 
gram  of  a  group  that  is  the  special  in 
terest  of  another  group. 

3.  “A  waste  of  precious  time”  was 
the  comment  that  went  around  con¬ 
cerning  the  hour  that  was  consumed  in 
parliamentary  debate  over  the  accept¬ 
ance  or  non-acceptance  of  the  report  of 
the  long  range  planning  committee. 

We  might  suggest  that  presidents  of 
the  future  can  prevent  misunderstand¬ 
ings  by  distributing  copies  of  such  docu¬ 
ments  in  advance  to  members  before 
the  actual  reading  of  such  a  ponderous 
report. 

The  long  range  planners  are  to  be 
congratulated  on  a  significant  report.  It 
should  receive  consideration  during  the 
coming  year.  In  our  opinion  the  under¬ 
lying  motivation  is  not  to  bring  about 
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(changes  for  the  sake  of  change,  but 
rather  to  set  the  stage  for  the  Associa- 
s  tion’s  future  growth. 

4.  Being  more  than  usually  conscious 
of  our  Canadian  members,  we  cannot 
,  help  but  wonder  just  how  much  they 

E'et  out  of  most  of  the  discussions,  so 
ntent  is  the  absorption  with  matters 
J.S.A.  So  much  of  the  controversy  over 
>ublic  financing  through  federal  allo- 
ations,  for  example,  is  of  small  con¬ 
cern  to  Canadians,  not  to  mention  such 
questions  as  private  agency  rivalry  over 
jurisdiction  in  a  community.  On  the 
other  hand,  Americans  can  appreciate 
only  to  a  degree,  discussions  of  Cana¬ 
dian  problems.  In  our  opinion,  every¬ 
one,  regardless  of  geographic  origin, 
would  get  greater  benefit  from  reports 
and  discussions  if  more  of  them  were 
kept  on  the  philosophical  and  research 

Ievel. 

5.  We  see  little  evidence  of  solid  sup- 
>ort  by  the  members  for  the  legislative 
>rogram  of  the  Association.  It’s  defi- 
litely  a  good  program,  but  we  wonder 
low  much  of  it  the  membership  either 
understands  or  helps  to  promote.  Per¬ 
haps  some  of  us  can  suggest  ways  and 
means  to  broaden  the  base  of  legislative 
activity. 

6.  The  incident  during  the  business 
ijkession  which  was  devoted  to  clarifica¬ 
tion  of  the  Seal  of  Good  Practice  should 
not  be  overlooked  in  this  listing.  We 
have  some  sympathy  for  those  who  con¬ 
tested  the  ruling  against  cannisters  in 
soliciting  funds,  but  cannot  help  but 
report  that  the  great  majority  of  the 
^roup  was  for  the  ruling.  Question — 
Was  it  the  cannister  itself  that  attracted 
their  displeasure  or  is  it  a  sign  of  grow¬ 
ing  embarrassment  by  the  blind  over 
the  way  solicitors  wield  it  under  the 
noses  of  pedestrians?  We  suppose  it  is 
that  little  “help  the  blind”  slogan — via 
voice  or  placard — that  is  getting  under 
the  collective  skin  of  the  field. 

7.  The  election  of  officers,  always  a 


significant  event,  had  an  especially  sig¬ 
nificant  feature  this  year.  The  unani¬ 
mous  vote  cast  for  the  nominating  com¬ 
mittee’s  slate  again  moved  into  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  second  vice-president  a  man  who 
is  not  blind.  Traditionally,  though 
without  legal  basis,  the  second  vice- 
president  succeeds  to  first  and  then  to 
the  presidency.  Since  the  time  of  the  late 
A.  C.  Ellis,  there  has  been  no  sighted 
president  and  there  are  those  who  have 
felt  that  it  was  a  policy  to  elect  only 
blind  leaders.  It  now  becomes  clear  that 
in  AAWB  there  is  neither  expressed  nor 
tacit  discrimination,  and  a  member  may 
enjoy  full  rights  of  membership  whether 
blind  or  not. 

Incidentally,  a  look  at  the  record 
shows  that  several  sighted  persons  have 
been  vice-presidents  and  have  stepped 
aside  for  their  own  reasons,  among 
which  was  their  personal  belief  that  the 
president  should  be  a  blind  person. 
We  have  no  quarrel  with  such  a  per¬ 
sonal  belief.  We  like  to  think,  however, 
that  there  is  no  compulsion  upon  such 
an  individual  to  step  aside.  Again,  inci¬ 
dentally,  the  record  shows  that  the  auto¬ 
matic  succession  of  second  vice-presi¬ 
dent  to  first  and  then  to  the  presidency 
has  not  always  occurred  even  when  the 
individuals  have  been  blind.  It  would, 
therefore,  be  a  mistake  to  think  that 
either  automatic  succession  or  only 
blind  leadership  is  a  policy  or  a  tradi¬ 
tion.  Any  second  vice-president  will 
move  up  simply  on  the  basis  of  his; 
merit,  his  popularity,  and  his  own  de¬ 
sire. 

8.  We  ran  the  gamut  of  emotions: 
lifted  to  the  heights  of  humor,  mel¬ 
lowed  by  sincerity,  humbled  in  admi¬ 
ration,  when  Peter  J.  Salmon  accepted 
the  Shotwell  Award  with  such  a  spark¬ 
ling  acknowledgement  of  the  conven¬ 
tion’s  end — the  banquet.  His  acceptance 
speech  was  a  delightful  concoction  of 
Irish  wit,  Brooklyn  bounce,  and  with 
the  added  salty  flavor  of  New  England 
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common  sense  and  sincere  sentimen¬ 
tality. 

9.  Probably  the  most  universal  reac¬ 
tion  of  all  was  that  the  Canadians  were 
hosts  and  hostesses  par  excellence.  We 
thoroughly  enjoyed  Quebec’s  friendli¬ 
ness,  and  the  picturesque  setting  made 
the  convention  most  unique. 

In  winding  up  our  commentary  we 
think  that  others  may  wish  to  express 


their  views,  stressing  other  angles  tha 
we  have  missed.  The  editors  of  the  Neu 
Outlook  will  be  just  as  happy  to  prin 
anyone  elses’  opinions  if  they  will  bu 
send  them  in.  In  our  small  way,  wt 
would  hope  to  contribute  in  this  man 
ner  to  conventions  of  even  greater  sig 
nificance,  at  Los  Angeles  in  ’56  anc 

Chicago  in  57 - M.  Robert  Barnett,  Executive 

Director,  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  ant 
American  Foundation  for  Overseas  Blind. 


News  Briefs 


O  In  its  report  on  Library  appropria¬ 
tions  for  the  fiscal  year  1954,  the  House 
Appropriations  Committee  had  re¬ 
quested  that  consideration  be  given  to 
transferring  “Books  for  the  Blind”  from 
the  Library  of  Congress  to  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare 
for  the  1955  budget.  The  matter  was  de¬ 
ferred,  however,  following  the  resigna¬ 
tion  of  Dr.  Luther  Evans  as  librarian, 
and  when  Mr.  Mumford  was  appointed 
as  librarian,  he  submitted  a  recom¬ 
mendation  to  the  Joint  Committee  of 
both  Houses  on  Library  Affairs,  that 
“Books  for  the  Blind”  remain  under 
the  Library.  On  June  6  this  recom¬ 
mendation  was  endorsed. 

Funds  for  the  Library’s  “Books  for 
the  Blind”  activities  have  been  included 
in  the  Library’s  appropriation  for  the 
fiscal  year  1956  which  has  already  passed 
the  House  and  was,  according  to  the 
Library  of  Congress  Information  Bulle¬ 
tin  of  July  11,  before  the  Senate  for 
passage. 

O  The  first  annual  institute  held  by 
the  Wharton  School  in  Philadelphia 
for  administrators  of  sheltered  work¬ 
shops  will  be  conducted  on  September 
15-16.  Leading  faculty  members  of  the 
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Wharton  School  will  lead  the  various 
discussion  groups. 

This  institute  will  be  devoted  to  the 
latest  developments  in  organizationa 
method  and  work  simplification  and  is 
designed  specifically  for  executives  and 
management  of  sheltered  workshops 
and  other  agencies  serving  the  hand! 
capped. 

The  committee  arranging  the  insti 
tute  is  R.  Earl  Barrett,  of  the  Pennsyl 
vania  Working  Home  for  Blind  Men 
M.  Roberta  Townsend  of  National  In 
dustries  for  the  Blind,  Robert  LeFevre, 
Committee  on  Purchases  of  Blind-made 
Products,  and  J.  Arthur  Johnson,  Co 
lumbia  Lighthouse  for  the  Blind.  Regis¬ 
tration  is  limited  and  the  fee  is  $2o.oc 
per  person. 

O  Chicago  has  been  selected  as  the  1955 
convention  city  for  the  National  So 
ciety  for  Crippled  Children  and  Adults, 
the  Easter  Seal  Society.  Dates  are  Nov. 
28-30  and  the  Palmer  House  will  be 
the  convention  hotel. 

Top  authorities  in  rehabilitation, 
medicine,  welfare,  business,  industry 
and  government  will  participate  in  this 
year’s  program  marking  the  Society’s 
35th  year  of  service  to  crippled  chil¬ 
dren  and  adults  across  the  nation. 

THE  NEW  OUTLOOK 


O  “The  World  the  Handicapped  Live 
In”  is  the  subject  of  a  30-page  picture 
magazine  published  last  spring  by  the 
Institute  for  the  Crippled  and  Disabled 
Rehabilitation  Center,  in  New  York 
City.  According  to  the  Institute,  this  is 
the  first  time  the  complete  story  of  re¬ 
habilitation,  as  seen  through  the  eyes  of 
the  disabled,  has  been  presented  for  the 
enlightenment  of  the  general  public. 

Another  in  the  Institute’s  series  of 
Thumbs  Up  publications,  the  new 
magazine  dramatizes,  pictorially,  the 
problems  of  children  and  grownups 
whose  disabilities,  congenital,  acci¬ 
dental,  and  from  disease,  require  com¬ 
prehensive  rehabilitation  if  they  are  to 
survive  and  prosper  in  an  environment 
which  was  not  designed  for  them. 

The  purpose  of  the  magazine,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Willis  C.  Gorthy,  Director  of  the 
Institute,  is  to  bring  about  a  new  under¬ 
standing  and  awareness  of  the  role  that 
rehabilitation  plays  in  helping  the  seri¬ 
ously  handicapped  to  overcome  the  ef¬ 
fects  of  disability  through  vocational 
training,  medical  care  and  psychologi¬ 
cal  services  geared  together  in  a  team 
effort  designed  to  have  maximum  im¬ 
pact  in  combatting  the  disability. 

Copies  of  the  publication  are  avail¬ 
able  without  charge  by  writing  to  the 
Institute  for  the  Crippled  and  Disabled, 
23rd  Street  and  First  Avenue,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

0  Unusual  vigor  and  growth  has 
marked  the  work  of  the  Metropolitan 
Atlanta  Association  for  the  Blind  since 
it  was  organized  a  little  over  eight 
years  ago.  Its  headquarters,  purchased 
in  1951,  for  $22,000  with  a  fifteen-year 
mortgage  was  fully  paid  for  last  spring, 
twelve  years  before  it  was  due,  and  the 
mortgage  burned  at  a  ceremony  on  May 
1 5  at  the  Corinth  Baptist  Church.  In 
addition  to  the  real  estate,  the  Associa¬ 
tion  owns  equipment  valued  at  more 
than  $7,000. 


O  For  the  man  who  scientifically  dis¬ 
proved  the  cliche  of  yesterday  that  blind 
people  per  se,  are  below  normal  in  in¬ 
telligence,  the  superstition  of  a  “bad” 
date  like  Friday,  the  13th,  held  no  ter- 


Dr.  Samuel  P.  Hayes 


rors.  For  on  that  date  in  the  month  of 
May  the  friends  of  Dr.  Samuel  P.  Hayes 
gathered  at  the  home  of  Edward  J. 
Waterhouse,  Director  of  Perkins  at 
Watertown,  Mass.,  to  honor  Dr.  Hayes’ 
turning  of  an  80th  birthday  corner. 
Not  that  he  was  “retiring”  (that  was 
done  15  years  ago  when  he  left  Mount 
Flolyoke)  nor  that  he  was  “quitting 
work”  for  he  has  never  spoke  of  his 
research  or  teaching  as  “work.”  No — 
Dr.  Hayes  was  simply  changing  his 
place  of  residence  to  a  new  address  in 
Princeton,  N.  J.,  coincident  with  hav¬ 
ing  a  birthday. 

But  for  those  present  it  was  a  day 
long  looked  forward  to,  when  there 
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would  be  an  opportunity  to  show  him 
in  some  tangible  way  what  his  co-work¬ 
ers  in  the  field  really  thought  of  him. 
As  his  field  has  always  been  the  world, 
so  it  was  appropriate  that  greetings 
should  come  to  him  from  workers  all 
around  the  earth.  Presented  to  him  from 
all  his  friends  was  a  huge  sterling  silver 
tray  engraved  with  signatures  of  150 
admirers,  and  to  accompany  this,  a 
beautifully  bound  volume  containing 
letters  of  commendation,  and  well-wish¬ 
ing. 


In  his  quiet  way  he  was  deeply  moved 
by  this  expression  of  appreciation  of 
his  work  for  over  40  years  in  the  field  of 
mental  testing  and  of  teacher  training. 
He  responded  to  the  presentation  made 
by  his  first  associate  in  the  work  for  the 
blind,  Mr.  V.  A.  Cowgill,  with  a  half- 
humorous  and  short,  but  heartfelt  ac¬ 
ceptance.  A  serious  automobile  accident 
prevented  all  his  family  from  being 
with  him,  but  most  of  his  five  children 
and  their  families  stood  proudly  by  dur¬ 
ing  the  presentation. 


Current  Literature 


O  “The  Teaching  of  Mathematics  to 
the  Blind”  by  C.  M.  Witcher,  The 
Mathematics,  Teacher,  May  1955.  This 
article  surveys  the  means  by  which  blind 
persons  have  been  taught  mathematics 
from  Nicholas  Saunderson’s  time  to  the 
present.  Various  mathematical  devices 
and  apparatus  especially  adapted  for 
the  use  of  the  blind  are  described.  The 
braille  mathematical  notation  is  ex¬ 
amined  and  criticized  for  shortcomings. 
Fhe  new  code  by  Nemeth  is  hailed  as 
a  great  improvement. 

O  “Gains  in  IQ  for  Students  Attending 
a  School  for  the  Blind”  by  David  Komi- 
sar  and  Marian  MacDonnell,  Excep¬ 
tional  Children,  January  1955.  “A  Study 
of  the  results  of  intelligence  retests  for 
89  students  at  the  Oak  Hill  School  for 
the  Blind  indicated  significant  gains 
after  at  least  one  year’s  attendance  at 
the  school.  These  gains  tend  to  increase 
as  the  length  of  time  spent  in  the  school 
increases  .  .  .  Studies  have  shown  that 
appropriate  sections  of  standardized  IQ 
tests,  used  with  sighted  children,  can  be 


used  reliably  with  blind  children,  but 
the  findings  of  this  study  may  indicate 
that  some  caution  is  necessary  in  the 
prediction  of  achievement  on  the  basis 
of  initial  examinations.” 

O  “Spokane’s  Most  Admired  Teacher” 
by  Alfred  Gray,  Better  Homes  and  Gar¬ 
dens,  April  1955.  Having  lost  his  sight 
a  few  months  before  his  22nd  birthday 
in  1946,  Kenneth  Elfbrandt  has  to  his 
credit  since  then  two  college  degrees, 
four  successful  years  as  an  eighth  grade 
teacher,  an  advisership  of  a  prizewin¬ 
ning  newspaper,  a  memorable  season  as 
a  basketball  coach,  a  high  award  for 
outstanding  community  service,  and  a 
heart-warming  family  life.  “One  of  the 
best  young  teachers  I’ve  ever  had,”  says 
his  principal. 

O  “Rehabilitation  of  the  Blind  in 
Texas”  by  Lon  Alsup,  Journal  of  Re¬ 
habilitation,  March- April  1955.  The  ex¬ 
ecutive  secretary  of  the  Texas  State 
Commission  for  the  Blind  tells  what 
Texas  has  been  able  to  achieve  under 
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Public  Law  113.  There  have  been  op¬ 
portunities  found  and  made  and  in 
spite  of  many  problems  a  rehabilitation 
program  for  the  blind  has  come  of  age. 

©  “The  Blind  Man  of  Buchenwald”  by 
Jacques  Boetsch,  The  World  Veteran, 
April  1955.  This  is  a  story  of  a  blind 
Frenchman,  Jacques  Lusseyran,  author 
oi  many  books,  who  took  an  active  part 
in  the  resistance  movement  during 
World  War  II. 

©  The  list  of  fictional  literature  with 
blind  characters  has  been  increased  by 
two  books  in  the  mystery  and  detective 
fields:  The  Best  That  Ever  Did  It  by 
Ed  Lacy,  New  York,  Harper  8c  Brothers, 
1955  and  No  Thorough  fare  by  Denise 
Egerton,  N.  Y.,  Coward-McCann,  1955. 


O  “Echo-Location  for  the  Blind”  by 
C.  M.  Witcher  and  L.  Washington,  Elec¬ 
tronics,  December  1954.  Obstacle  detec¬ 
tion  devices  have  been  evolved  since 
the  mid- 1940’s.  This  article  describes 
two  new  types  of  sound  projectors  de¬ 
veloped  within  the  last  two  years  at  the 
research  laboratory  of  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology. 

O  “Preschool  Blind  Children  and  Their 
Parents”  by  Lela  B.  Carr,  Children, 
May-June  1955.  Describes  the  develop¬ 
ment  in  Illinois  of  a  comprehensive 
program  for  preschool  blind  children 
and  their  parents  in  which  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Public  Welfare  plays  an  im¬ 
portant  role  along  with  other  agencies, 
both  public  and  private.  The  program 
was  started  in  1946. 


In  This  Issue 


Aleta  Rea  Owens  is  a  native  Californian. 
She  has  taught  for  twelve  years  in  the  pub¬ 
lic  school  systems  there  and  for  the  past 
two  years  has  taught  at  the  Campbell,  Calif., 
public  school  where  she  had  the  experience 
which  is  reported  in  this  issue.  She  was  the 
teacher  responsible  for  directing  the  student 
teaching  of  the  blind  practice  teacher,  Bill 
Schmidt.  The  article  itself  was  first  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  San  Francisco  State  College 
as  a  report  on  her  evaluation  of  Mr. 
Schmidt’s  work  as  a  student  teacher. 

Among  the  very  useful  papers  given  at  the 
Quebec  convention  of  the  AAWB  in  June 
of  this  year  was  one  by  John  E.  Jarvis,  In¬ 
ternational  Correspondent,  The  Royal  Na¬ 
tional  Institute  for  the  Blind,  London.  It  is 
reproduced  in  its  entirety  here — a  well- 


rounded,  truly  world-wide  review  of  plans 
and  accomplishments  under  the  auspices  of 
the  British  Empire  Society  for  the  Blind, 
the  World  Council  for  the  Blind,  The 
American  Foundation  for  Overseas  Blind 
and  UNESCO. 

Agency  executives  will  see  much  practical 
sense  in  the  views  of  a  practical  industrial 
executive  concerning  the  importance  of  an 
efficient  and  effective  staff,  and  in  the 
methods  suggested  for  building  such  a  staff. 
Earl  O.  Ehrhardt  is  General  Supervisor  of 
Personnel,  Illinois  Bell  Telephone  Com¬ 
pany.  Mr.  Ehrhardt  addressed  the  1955 
convention  of  the  Illinois  Association  of 
Workers  for  the  Blind  last  March.  The 
article  published  here  represents  the  major 
parts  of  that  address. 
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SHOTWELL  MEMORIAL  AWARD  COMMITTEE 

MAKES  IMPORTANT  ANNOUNCEMENT 

The  Shotwell  Memorial  Award  Committee  is  now  ready  to  receive  nomi¬ 
nations  for  the  Shotwell  Memorial  Award  for  1956.  Any  member  of  the 
American  Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind  is  eligible  to  submit  a  name 
for  consideration  by  the  committee.  Both  members  and  non-members  are 
eligible  for  the  Award,  provided  they  have  made  some  outstanding  contri¬ 
bution  in  the  field  of  work  for  the  blind. 

In  presenting  your  candidate  for  consideration,  a  thumb-nail  sketch  of 
the  nominee  must  be  submitted  to  the  Awards  Committee.  The  deadline  of 
December  31,  1955  has  been  established  to  receive  such  nominations.  All 
names  of  candidates  may  be  sent  to  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  Mr. 
Francis  B.  lerardi.  National  Braille  Press,  Inc.,  88  St.  Stephens  Street,  Boston 
15,  Mass.,  or  to  Alfred  Allen,  Secretary-General,  AAWB,  American  Founda¬ 
tion  for  the  Blind,  15  West  16th  Street,  New  York  1  1,  N.  Y. 


AMERICAN  RATTAN  AND  REED  MFG.  CO. 

268  Norman  Avenue,  Brooklyn  22,  N.  Y. 

Established  1832 

Long  selected  chair  cane,  cane  webbing, 
reed  spline,  and  basketry  reed. 


Manufacturers  of  Mountain  Hickory  White  Canes 
for  the  blind  since  1925 

The  Original  White  Cane  for  the  Blind 

with  specially  designed  Brass  Bullet  Nose  Ferrule 
made  to  order  for  us 

Also  Can  Furnish  Fluorescent  Canes  with  Light  Reflectant  Qualities  at  Night 

T.  W.  Minton  &  Co.,  Inc. 

Barbourville,  Ky. 

Wholesale  &  Retail.  All  orders  given  best  attention. 
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Means  ancl  Ends  in  Direct 
Services  to  Blind  People 

ETHEL  HEEREN 


If  we  ask  what  is  the  major  end  or 
purpose  in  work  for  blind  people  to 
which  everything  else  is  pointed  we 
find  ourselves  in  some  difficulty.  If  we 
say  it  is  the  rehabilitation  of  blind 
people  we  simply  hide  the  problem  in 
the  confusion  over  the  meaning  of  the 
word  rehabilitation.  If  we  say  it  is  to 
further  the  happiness  or  welfare  of 
blind  people  we  are  using  terms  which 
are  important  but  which  do  not  carry 
enough  specific  meaning  to  give  sig¬ 
nificant  help  in  directing  our  activities. 
Any  useful  statement  of  the  major  end 
or  purpose  should  be  useful  as  a  cri¬ 
terion  to  judge  the  means  we  employ 
to  accomplish  the  purpose.  The  most 
useful  statement  of  the  end  or  purpose 
of  all  work  with  blind  people  can,  I 
think,  be  put  in  the  following  simple 
words:  The  major  purpose  in  work  for 
blind  people  is  to  provide  every  help 
and  stimulation  possible  to  assist  them 
in  developing  and  using  their  own 
abilities. 

Two  general  considerations  should  be 
noted  about  this  statement  before  we 
see  how  it  works  in  specific  areas  of  serv¬ 
ice.  The  statement  recognizes  clearly 
that  the  blind  people  are  primary,  the 
agencies  secondary,  or,  in  other  words, 
that  blind  people  do  things  for  them¬ 


selves  and  the  agencies  are  there  only 
to  help  them  do  things  for  themselves. 
In  the  second  place,  the  statement  is 
free  from  all  moral  connotations  so  the 
agencies  are  not  the  moral  guardians 
or  censors  of  blind  people.  Blind  people 
are,  of  course,  subject  to  the  usual  moral 
pressures  of  a  society.  But,  and  this  is 
very  important,  agencies  for  blind  peo¬ 
ple  have  no  peculiar  moral  responsi¬ 
bility  to  make  blind  people  conform  to 
their  image  of  morality.  An  illustration 
perhaps  will  help  make  the  point  a  little 
clearer.  Drinking  of  intoxicating  liquor 
within  reason  is  widely  accepted.  Mod¬ 
erate  drinking  by  a  blind  person  may  be 
unwise  from  the  point  of  view  of  his 
finances  but  this  is  not  a  moral  problem 
even  though  the  agency  may  be  oper¬ 
ated  by  teetotalers.  A  moderate  drinker 
who  wants  to  stop  drinking  because  of 
the  financial  drain  may  be  greatly  hin¬ 
dered  rather  than  helped  by  the  agency 
trying  by  action  or  attitude  to  translate 
his  practical  problem  into  a  problem  of 
morals. 

Every  action  taken  by  an  agency 
should  be  a  means  to  accomplish  the 
main  purpose.  Those  actions  can  be 
most  effective  only  when  the  main  pur¬ 
pose  is  constantly  in  view.  The  differ¬ 
ence  in  effectiveness  stems  from  the  in- 
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creasing  insight  of  the  staff  persons  and 
from  the  difference  in  attitude  that 
comes  as  they  always  keep  in  mind  that 
the  purpose  of  all  our  work  is  to  assist 
blind  people  in  developing  and  using 
their  own  abilities. 

Let’s  see,  first,  how  this  works  in  the 
teaching  of  braille.  It  is  not  very  diffi¬ 
cult  to  learn  the  techniques  of  braille 
and  a  way  of  teaching  braille.  When 
these  are  mastered  the  teacher  can  be 
in  a  very  comfortable  position.  He 
knows  the  limited  field  thoroughly  and 
his  job  often  is  conceived  as  transmit¬ 
ting  to  the  student  his  knowledge  of 
braille.  There  is  little  pressure  on  the 
teacher  to  advance  his  knowledge  of 
braille  as  he  deals  almost  exclusively 
with  beginning  students.  He  is  in  a 
marked  position  of  superiority  to  the 
students  in  that  limited  area  of  knowl¬ 
edge.  That  superiority  of  skill  tends  to 
become  translated  into  a  feeling  of  per¬ 
sonal  superiority  to  the  students  which 
becomes  a  very  real  obstacle  to  the  per¬ 
son  in  developing  and  using  his  abili¬ 
ties.  If  the  person  does  not  seem  able 
to  learn  braille,  the  teacher  can  wash 
his  hands,  so  to  speak,  of  the  student 
and  retire  at  night  with  a  clear  con¬ 
science. 

Braille  Not  an 
End  in  Itself 

If  the  teacher  recognizes  that  his  job 
of  teaching  a  skill,  braille,  is  not  an  end 
in  itself,  he  is  in  an  entirely  different 
position.  He  will,  of  course,  have  the 
technical  skills  of  braille,  but  he  will 
have  the  additional  or  plus  factors  that 
enable  him  to  further  in  a  marked  way 
the  major  purpose.  His  attention  will 
not  be  on  braille  but  on  the  person, 
with  the  tremendous  range  of  possibili¬ 
ties  in  people.  He  will  not  be  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  of  master  of  a  limited  subject,  but 
in  the  position  of  a  learner  about  life. 
He  will  not  be  so  easily  tempted  to  as¬ 
sume  the  superiority  feeling  but  will  be 


in  the  position  of  one  person  to  anothe 
each  with  his  own  disabilities  and  abili 
ties. 

When  braille  is  taught  with  tin 
major  purpose  in  view  instead  of  mereh 
as  a  skill,  a  number  of  consideration 
are  very  much  in  the  center  of  attentior 
of  the  teacher,  a  few  of  which  can  b( 
mentioned. 

Braille  brings  blindness  home  tc 
many  newly  blinded  people  in  a  pe 
culiar  way.  Here  for  the  first  time  the^ 
are  face  to  face  with  something  thai 
was  devised  specially  for  blind  people 
something  that  is  not  a  modification  ol 
a  device  already  used  by  sighted  people 
and  something  which  has  no  tie-in  with 
any  familiar  experience  of  a  sighted  per 
son.  If  the  newly  blinded  person  hac 
seen  braille  before  losing  his  sight  the 
probabilities  are  that  he  looked  at  ii| 
with  some  astonishment  and  a  feeling! 
that  here  was  some  almost  dark  mystery 
Now  as  he  starts  to  learn  braille  he 
moves  into  an  experience  reserved  foi 
people  without  sight  and  comes  face  tc 
face  with  blindness  as  a  hard  fact.  His 
conscious  or  unconscious  efforts  tc 
evade  or  deny  blindness,  which  so  often 
exist,  are  hard  to  reconcile  with  learn 
ing  braille. 

A  braille  teacher  who  sees  his  work 
as  more  than  teaching  the  techniques 
of  braille  knows  that  often  his  real  job 
is  helping  the  person  come  to  terms  with 
himself  so  his  abilities  can  be  released. 
The  teaching  of  braille  provides  a 
mechanism  for  a  relationship  between 
two  people,  the  consequence  of  that  re¬ 
lationship,  in  the  early  stages  at  least, 
being  far  greater  than  simply  the  ac¬ 
quisition  of  skill  in  braille. 

People  learning  braille  frequently 
claim  they  lack  the  necessary  sense  of 
touch,  they  can’t  feel  or  distinguish  the 
dots.  In  some  instances  they  are  correct. 
Frequently,  however,  the  lack  of  a 
sense  of  touch  is  a  symptom  and  not  a 
physiological  fact,  a  symptom  of  the 
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struggle  to  deny  blindness  in  spite  of 
incontrovertible  evidence.  If  the  teacher 
takes  such  statements  as  “I  can’t  feel 
the  dots”  simply  as  excuses  and  not  as 
symptoms  he  tends  to  continue  to  drive 
the  student  to  practice  and  the  student 
is  likely  to  acquire  the  motivation  to 
have  as  little  to  do  with  braille  as  pos¬ 
sible  once  he  is  through  with  the  rou¬ 
tine  of  learning  the  lessons.  This  may 
be  one  explanation  for  the  fact  that  so 
many  people  do  not  use  braille  to  any 
extent  after  they  have  learned  the  sys¬ 
tem. 

If  the  teacher  understands  the  state¬ 
ment  by  the  student,  “I  can’t  feel  the 
dots”  as  a  symptom  of  an  internal 
'struggle  which  blocks  his  learning  he 
I  then  knows  he  has  to  use  all  the  insight 
and  skill  he  has  to  help  the  student 
work  out  his  problem.  The  speed  with 
which  the  student  learns  braille  is  a 
secondary  matter  and  the  goals  must  be 
set  accordingly.  A  person  learning  very 
slowly  may  be  doing  a  great  deal  for 
liimself  providing  the  teacher  does  not 
create  dissatisfaction  by  expressed  or 
implied  criticism  of  his  slowness  with 
braille. 

Some  Disadvantages  in  Blind  Staff 

There  are  no  set  rules  for  helping  a 
person  work  out  his  struggle  to  accept 
bis  blindness  in  a  realistic  way.  Certain 
general  principles  apply  such  as  letting 
oeople  talk  out  their  problems  with  an 
understanding  listener  who  knows  how 
! o  listen,  being  sensitive  to  very  slight 
indications  of  what  is  in  a  person’s 
mnd  and  emotions  and  how  deep  are 
lis  fears,  knowing  that  physical  blind¬ 
ness  means  different  things  to  different 
ueople  and  seeking  for  the  meanings, 
md  knowing  that  the  newly  blinded 
oerson  will  test  the  teacher  in  many 
mbtle  ways  to  discover  the  real  atti- 
:udes  and  spirit  behind  the  words  he 
uses. 

It  is  true,  I  think,  that  other  things 


being  fairly  equal,  a  blind  person  is  in 
a  better  position  to  work  with  a  newly 
blinded  person  than  is  a  sighted  person. 
The  reason  is  that  the  blind  teacher  is 
a  living  example  of  what  can  be  done 
without  sight.  But  this  reason  also  car¬ 
ries  a  very  grave  danger.  The  blind 
teacher  tends  to  fall  into  the  trap  of 
telling  the  person  by  attitude  or  words, 
“I’ve  done  it  and  you  can  also.”  This 
approach,  at  times  at  least,  helps  bind 
the  blind  person  in  his  feelings  of  help¬ 
lessness  instead  of  releasing  his  energies 
and  abilities.  It  does  so  by  holding  up 
to  the  person  continuously  the  final  de¬ 
sired  outcome  which  often  seems  too 
far  away,  too  overwhelming  and  im¬ 
possible  in  the  early  stages  of  blindness. 
To  put  the  newly  blinded  person’s 
frame  of  mind  in  somewhat  rough 
words,  his  attitude  is,  “I’ve  lost  my 
sight.  I  can’t  do  what  sighted  people 
can  do.  God  forbid,  it’s  even  worse  than 
I  thought,  I  can’t  even  do  what  other 
blind  people  can  do!  I’m  a  hopeless 
mess  and  what’s  the  use  of  trying.” 
Added  to  this  feeling  is  a  feeling  of  re¬ 
sentment  if  he  detects  a  superiority 
feeling  in  the  teacher  instead  of  a  feel¬ 
ing  of  understanding.  The  blind  teacher 
who  is  constantly  aware  of  this  problem 
and  sees  the  student  as  a  person  instead 
of  simply  someone  who  is  learning 
braille  will  seldom  refer  to  himself,  will 
never  parade  what  he  himself  has  clone, 
and  will  be  humble  in  the  realization 
that  his  limited  knowledge  and  skill  and 
insight  may  be  inadequate  for  the  task 
at  hand.  The  burden  of  failure,  if  fail¬ 
ure  there  is,  is  not  thrust  on  the  shoul¬ 
ders  of  the  student  alone. 

What  I  have  said  about  the  difference 
in  approach  and  understanding  of  one 
who  considers  his  work  as  the  teaching 
of  a  skill  and  one  who  considers  his 
work  as  part  of  the  major  purpose  of 
work  for  blind  people  is  not  a  carica¬ 
ture  of  the  situation  that  so  often  really 
exists.  For  example,  a  sighted  worker 
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in  an  agency  called  on  a  blind  person 
who  had  rejected  a  blind  worker  who 
previously  had  visited  him.  The  sighted 
worker  tried,  and  successfully,  to  open 
the  way  for  another  blind  worker  to 
work  with  that  person.  The  blind  per¬ 
son  commented  to  the  sighted  person, 
“I  don’t  want  you  to  send  me  any  of 
those  superior  blind  people.” 

The  braille  teacher,  in  working  as 
one  whole  person  with  another  whole 
person,  often  will  recognize  that  the 
problems  are  too  much  for  him  alone. 
He  then  will  search  for  others  to  help 
him,  others  in  his  own  agency,  in  other 
agencies  for  blind  people,  or  in  the 
community  at  large.  If  none  are  avail¬ 
able  his  watchwords  for  himself  must 
be  patience,  perseverance,  imagination 
and  understanding — all  of  which  will 
be  tested  and  tried  to  the  limit. 

The  difference  between  teaching 
braille  simply  as  a  skill — as  an  end  in 
itself — or  as  a  means  to  the  larger  end 
of  helping  blind  people  develop  and 
use  their  abilities  is  almost  as  great  as 
night  differs  from  day.  What  we  have 
said  about  teaching  braille  applies  also 
to  other  forms  of  direct  services  to  blind 
people,  each  of  which  has  its  own  pe¬ 
culiar  problems. 

Travel  with  a  Cane 

In  teaching  travel  with  a  cane  three 
peculiar  problems  frequently  arise — the 
loss  of  a  sense  of  direction,  the  problem 
of  accepting  help  from  sighted  people 
and  the  problem  of  fear.  These  are  diffi¬ 
cult  problems  which  go  beyond  teach¬ 
ing  the  techniques  of  travel. 

Some  newly  blinded  people  lose  even 
the  directional  sense  of  right  and  left. 
Tell  them  to  turn  right  and  they  don’t 
know  which  is  right  or  which  is  left. 
Extreme  instances  of  this  kind  point  to 
the  fact  that  many  lesser  degrees  of  loss 
of  a  sense  of  direction  are  not  simply 
excuses  but  symptoms  of  the  whole  ex¬ 
perience  the  whole  person  is  under¬ 


going  in  learning  to  live  without  sight. 
It  is  necessary  to  work  with  the  symp¬ 
toms,  to  use  every  skill  possible  to  re¬ 
store  the  sense  of  direction.  When  this 
is  done  in  an  understanding  way  there 
is  at  the  same  time  a  direct  effect  on  the 
internal  orientation  of  the  person.  It 
is  almost  certainly  true  that  this  effect 
comes  mainly  from  factors  in  the  situa¬ 
tion  of  which  the  instructor  and  stu¬ 
dent  are  unaware  at  the  time.  As  the 
instructor  works  with  the  student  in  an 
understanding  way  on  his  sense  of  di¬ 
rection  two  whole  people  are  relating 
to  each  other. 

From  this  entire  relationship  flow 
influences  which  in  subtle  ways  achieve 
the  results.  The  greater  the  degree  to 
which  the  instructor  himself  is  a  “real 
person”  the  greater  the  possible  good 
effect.  This  is  particularly  true  when 
the  travel  instructor  is  a  sighted  person 
who  is  faced  with  the  danger  implied 
in  the  African  proverb,  “Full  belly  child 
say  to  empty  belly  child,  ‘Be  of  good 
cheer’.” 

The  same  general  situation  obtains 
in  helping  a  blind  person  know  how 
to  accept  help  in  travel  from  sighted 
people  and  in  learning  to  overcome  his 
fears.  The  imponderables  in  the  per¬ 
sonal  relationship  carry  the  most  weight 
and  the  real  strengths  of  the  instructor 
as  a  person  cannot  come  out  if  he  con¬ 
ceives  his  job  simply  as  teaching  travel 
techniques.  He  must  see  the  whole  per¬ 
son.  In  doing  so  it  often  becomes  clear 
that  fears  in  travel  and  difficulty  in 
knowing  how  to  deal  with  sighted  peo¬ 
ple  do  not  arise  from  the  immediate 
situation  but  root  back  in  some  earlier 
experiences.  A  sighted  person  of  my 
acquaintance  once  was  struck  slightly 
by  an  automobile  and  in  the  interven¬ 
ing  years  has  maintained  an  almost 
morbid  fear  of  crossing  busy  streets. 
Another  sighted  person  resents  within 
himself  asking  for  help  of  any  kind 
from  anyone.  If  these  people  lost  their 
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sight  their  problem  in  traveling  with  a 
cane  would  be  very  great  and  it  would 
tax  their  abilities  and  the  abilities  of 
the  most  understanding  and  competent 
instructor  to  resolve  them.  Any  con¬ 
demnation  of  their  fears  or  resentments 
would  simply  cement  them  more  firmly 
in  place.  It  is  a  never-ending  puzzle  to 
try  to  understand  why  some  people  have 
very  great  difficulty,  even  with  the  most 
competent  instructor,  in  learning  to 
travel  with  a  cane,  some  find  it  rela¬ 
tively  easy,  and  some  learn  to  travel 
well  with  no  instruction  at  all. 

Workshops 

One  reason  for  so  much  criticism  of 
workshops  for  blind  people  is,  I  think, 
that  workshops  are  peculiarly  open  to 
the  temptation  to  forget  their  major 
purpose — to  assist  blind  people  in  de¬ 
veloping  and  using  their  own  abilities. 
How  can  this  be,  you  may  say,  when  in 
the  workshops  blind  people  are  actually 
working  and  getting  paid  for  their 
work?  The  answer  lies,  I  think,  in  too 
restricted  a  view  of  the  blind  worker  as 
a  person. 

Let’s  look  at  the  problem  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  worker 
who  is  not  yet  acclimated  to  a  workshop 
situation,  and  do  so  in  somewhat  rough 
terms.  Here  is  a  human  being  with 
hopes  and  aspirations  for  a  self-respect¬ 
ing  life.  He  has  not  been  successful  in 
securing  work  in  private  industry  so  he 
comes  to  the  workshop  as  a  last  resort. 
He  is  coming  to  a  place  supported  in 
part  by  charity,  a  place  where  he  is  a 
client,  a  place  where  his  wages  usually 
are  low,  a  place  where  visitors  come  to 
see  what  is  being  done  for  “the  blind,” 
a  place  where  his  rights  are  laid  down 
by  the  staff  instead  of  being  negotiated 
with  management  by  a  union.  At  the 
same  time,  it  is  a  place  of  hope.  To  con¬ 
tinue  as  a  place  of  hope  and  not  become 
a  dead-end  street,  the  workshop  needs 
to  meet  squarely  the  problems  men¬ 


tioned.  They  can  be  met  when  it  is 
kept  crystal-clear  that  the  workshop  is 
in  fact  a  means  to  the  larger  end  of 
helping  blind  people  develop  and  use 
their  own  abilities,  abilities  which  can¬ 
not  be  assumed  a  priori  to  be  limited 
to  work  in  the  shops.  Many  blind  people 
should  not  be  in  workshops,  not  be¬ 
cause  they  are  not  capable  of  doing  the 
work,  but  because  other  arrangements 
will  be  of  much  greater  use  to  them. 

Two  Attitudes 

Let  me  take  a  hypothetical  example 
and  put  it  in  somewhat  extreme  terms 
to  make  clearer  what  is  meant  by  tak¬ 
ing  too  restricted  a  view  of  the  blind 
worker  as  a  person  and  the  conse¬ 
quences  which  may  follow.  We  will  as¬ 
sume  two  totally  blind  workers,  both 
beyond  the  age  for  employment  in  pri¬ 
vate  industry,  both  of  the  same  general 
abilities,  both  doing  the  same  kind  of 
work  and  both  receiving  the  same  pay. 
One  is  in  the  “Help  the  Blind”  work¬ 
shop,  the  other  in  the  workshop  of  the 
“Association  for  Blind  People.”  In  the 
“Help  the  Blind”  shop  the  staff  and 
board  of  directors  are  providing  work 
for  “the  blind.”  Visitors  to  the  shop 
are  shown  with  pride  what  “our  blind” 
are  doing.  The  staff  sees  the  workers 
as  workers  in  the  shop,  coming  each 
day  in  their  work  clothes  and  fitting 
into  the  work  situation.  In  the  “Asso¬ 
ciation  for  Blind  People”  the  staff  sees 
the  workers  as  people  who  spend  part 
of  their  time  as  workers  in  the  shop. 
They  also  think  of  the  people  as  they 
are  dressed  up  for  evenings  and  holi¬ 
days,  as  they  are  important  people  in 
a  family  group  or  club,  as  they  are  peo¬ 
ple  with  active,  contemplative  minds, 
as  they  have  a  capacity  for  friendship, 
for  sympathy  with  others  or  have  any 
other  of  the  multifarious  desirable  char¬ 
acteristics  of  human  beings. 

In  thinking  of  the  people  in  this  way 
the  staff  cannot  help  but  have  a  different 
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attitude  towards  them  than  do  the  staff 
members  of  the  “Help  the  Blind”  work¬ 
shop.  Likewise  they  have  a  different 
attitude  towards  themselves  and  the 
agency.  They  think  of  the  entire  agency 
as  an  organization  carrying  a  public 
trust  to  do  an  important  job  that  so¬ 
ciety  wants  done.  Each  staff  member  is 
a  unit  in  that  organization  and  carries 
a  share  of  that  public  trust.  The  blind 
people  who  are  the  so-called  “clients” 
are  seen  not  as  “clients”  in  an  inferior 
status  position  but  as  a  part  of  the 
whole  organization  and  sharing  in  the 
public  trust.  Staff  people,  board  mem¬ 
bers  and  workers  in  the  shop  also  carry 
a  personal  trust  to  themselves  and  to 
others  to  make  the  best  use  of  their 
lives  under  whatever  conditions  have 
been  their  lot.  Here  again  is  a  common 
tie  and  a  responsibility  which  a  medi¬ 
ocre  worker  in  the  shop  may  be  filling 
more  completely  than  a  staff  member 
or  a  board  member. 

The  Worker  as  a  Person 

Perhaps  you  will  object  and  say  you 
cannot  talk  away  the  fact  that  there  are 
two  groups  of  people  in  a  workshop — 
those  employed  to  render  service  and 
those  who  come  for  that  service.  Perhaps 
you  would  add  the  objection  that  with¬ 
out  the  distinction  between  staff  and 
client  the  staff  members  would  not  have 
the  status  and  security  to  which  they 
have  a  right  and  without  which  they 
could  not  do  their  best  work.  These  ob¬ 
jections  are  real  but  we  still  have  the 
question  of  how  important  they  are. 
They  are  of  great  importance  in  the 
“Help  the  Blind”  workshop  but  of  little 
importance  in  the  workshop  of  the 
“Association  for  Blind  People.”  In  the 
former  staff-client  division  is  seen  as  a 
fundamental  line  separating  people;  in 
the  latter  it  is  a  minor  distinction 
which  frequently  is  blurred  as  every¬ 
body  works  together  at  the  common 
goal  of  filling  a  public  trust. 


In  both  there  is,  of  course,  a  division 
of  labor  with  people  occupying  posi¬ 
tions  of  varying  responsibility  and  au¬ 
thority.  Certain  positions  carry  more 
prestige  than  others.  As  in  all  organiza¬ 
tions,  however,  the  personal  character¬ 
istics  and  abilities  of  the  person  filling  a 
position  modify  downward  or  upward 
the  respect  and  prestige  given  the  per¬ 
son.  Some  “clients”  actually  deserve 
more  respect  than  some  staff  members. 
In  the  “Help  the  Blind”  workshop  the 
staff-client  distinction  is  of  major  im¬ 
portance  as  a  dividing  status  line;  in 
the  workshop  of  the  “Association  for 
Blind  People”  status  is  not  so  arbitrarily 
determined  but  is  recognized  according 
to  duties  performed,  competence  and 
personal  qualities. 

Perhaps  you  will  say  that  the  staff- 
client  dividing  line  is  of  great  impor¬ 
tance  in  determining  vacation,  pension, 
sick-leave  and  permanency  of  position. 
This  is  a  perplexing  question  for  many 
workshops  where  “clients”  are  kept  at 
work  year  after  year.  It  is  a  problem 
which  is  peculiar  to  workshops  and  not 
easily  resolved.  The  two  extreme  reso¬ 
lutions  are  to  make  a  sharp  distinction 
in  these  rights  on  a  staff-client  basis  or 
to  make  no  distinction.  With  the  first 
resolution,  a  sighted  janitor  of  very 
mediocre  ability  will,  for  example,  have 
a  vacation  but  an  excellent  long-time 
blind  bench  worker  will  not.  In  the 
second  resolution,  there  is  the  tendency 
to  freeze  competent  people  in  the  work¬ 
shop  who  should  be  in  private  industry. 

I  believe  the  best  resolution  of  this 
difficult  problem  is  one  in  which  rights 
and  privileges  are  related  directly  to 
duties  performed,  whether  they  are 
performed  by  a  “client”  or  not.  This 
resolution  seems  to  be  forced  upon  us 
if  we  consider  carefully  the  implica¬ 
tions  of  one  fact.  That  fact  is  that  so- 
called  clients  do  not  reply  to  the  ques¬ 
tion  by  an  acquaintance,  “What  do  you 
do?”  with  the  answer,  “I  am  a  client  in 
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i  the  XYZ  Workshop.”  The  answer  is,  “I 
am  a  broom-winder  in  the  XYZ  shop,” 
or  an  assembler,  a  foreman  or  some 
other  specific  designation.  The  terms 
the  so-called  clients  use  to  designate 
their  activity  are  indicative  of  what  they 
themselves  are  struggling  for  in  their 
efforts  to  make  the  most  of  their  own 
lives.  What  they  find  helpful  should  be 
given  every  encouragement  by  any 
agency  which  keeps  its  major  objective 
continuously  in  view. 

In  speaking  of  braille,  travel  and 
workshops  as  examples  of  direct  serv¬ 
ices  I  do  so  from  three  basic  concep¬ 
tions. 

1.  It  is  relatively  easy  for  a  blind 
person  in  reasonably  good  health  to 
learn  the  techniques  of  living  without 
sight  if  his  thoughts  and  emotions  and 
will  are  organized  in  a  constructive 


way.  His  external  behavior  is  dependent 
largely  on  his  internal  organization 
which  blocks  or  releases  energy  and 
abilities. 

2.  There  is  no  set  rule  for  reaching 
and  modifying  the  internal  life  of  a 
person  but  the  most  important  factors 
are  the  intangibles  of  attitudes,  thinking 
and  motivation  permeating  agencies 
for  blind  people  which  in  turn  modify 
action  in  countless  ways. 

3.  Maximum  development  of  each 
of  us  as  workers  in  an  agency,  the  har¬ 
monization  of  various  departments  in 
an  agency  and  the  maximum  of  effec¬ 
tive  service  to  blind  people  are  de¬ 
pendent  to  a  very  great  degree  on  the 
active  recognition  that  we  have  a  trust 
from  the  public  to  assist  blind  people 
in  every  possible  way  to  develop  and 
use  their  own  abilities. 


SHOTWELL  MEMORIAL  AWARD  COMMITTEE 

MAKES  IMPORTANT  ANNOUNCEMENT! 

The  Shotwell  Memorial  Award  Committee  is  now  ready  to  receive  nomi¬ 
nations  for  the  Shotwell  Memorial  Award  for  1956.  Any  member  of  the 
American  Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind  is  eligible  to  submit  a  name 
for  consideration  by  the  committee.  Both  members  and  non-members  are 
eligible  for  the  Award,  provided  they  have  made  some  outstanding  contri¬ 
bution  in  the  field  of  work  for  the  blind. 

In  presenting  your  candidate  for  consideration,  a  thumb-nail  sketch  of 
the  nominee  must  be  submitted  to  the  Awards  Committee.  The  deadline  of 
December  31,  1955  has  been  established  to  receive  such  nominations.  All 
names  of  candidates  may  be  sent  to  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  Mr. 
Francis  B.  lerardi.  National  Braille  Press,  Inc.,  88  St.  Stephens  Street,  Boston 
15,  Mass.,  or  to  Alfred  Allen,  Secretary-General,  AAWB,  American  Founda¬ 
tion  for  the  Blind,  15  West  16th  Street,  New  York  1 1,  N.  Y. 
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Teaching  Speech  to  Blind  Children 

with  Cerebral  Palsy 

GEORGE  O.  EGLAND,  M.A. 


The  idea  that  teaching  speech  to 
sightless  children  who  have  cerebral 
palsy  is  highly  specialized  and  rela¬ 
tively  inapplicable  to  other  children  is 
to  be  avoided.  Fundamentally,  the 
blind  child  with  cerebral  palsy  is  more 
normal  than  abnormal  in  matters  of 
speech  and  language  development.  Too 
often  in  dealing  with  the  spectacular 
handicaps  there  is  a  tendency  to  be  dis¬ 
tracted  by  certain  outward  peculiarities 
of  the  person,  and  to  forget  the  prin¬ 
ciples  and  requirements  of  normalcy. 
When  that  happens,  we  may  become 
overly  occupied  with  symptoms  and 
physical  defects  and  may  find  ourselves 
treating  defects  rather  than  persons 
with  defects. 

Speech  development  for  the  blind 
and  crippled  child,  therefore,  should  be 
expected  to  follow  the  same  general 
course  necessary  in  the  speech  and  lan¬ 
guage  development  of  normal  children. 
Vocal  play,  exploration,  vocal  experi¬ 
mentation,  socialization  and  the  in¬ 
creasing  differentiations  in  the  many 
learnings  and  skills  are  essential  steps 
for  the  blind  and  crippled  child  as  they 
are  for  any  child.  Our  roles  as  parents, 
teachers  and  therapists  of  these  handi¬ 
capped  children  become  largely  a 
united  job  of  trouble-shooting  along 
this  complex  road  of  normal  needs  and 
inter-related  processes.  Holding  as 
closely  as  possible  to  the  standards  of 
normalcy,  we  should  serve  as  expeditors 
when  blindness  and  crippling  block  the 
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ordinary  steps  and  course  of  develop¬ 
ment.  Again  this  implies  that  we  must 
understand  what  is  involved  in  normal 
development  and  that  we  clearly  appre¬ 
ciate  how  the  many  personal  and  social 
factors  inter-relate  in  the  maturations, 
learnings  and  skills  which  determine 
the  child’s  time-table  to  be  followed  in 
his  speech  and  language  development. 

The  fact  that  a  blind  and  crippled 
child  may  lack  some  of  the  ordinary 
needs  and  opportunities  for  using 
speech  as  a  social  tool  should  not  be 
accepted  as  an  inevitable  part  of  the 
handicap  nor  lessen  our  efforts  to  sub¬ 
ject  him  to  normal  needs  and  condi¬ 
tions.  On  the  other  hand,  one  may  be¬ 
come  over  zealous  to  regard  and  handle 
a  handicapped  child  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  normalcy  and  thereby  fail  to 
provide  him  with  necessary  assistance 
along  special  lines.  Vision,  for  instance, 
plays  an  obviously  important  part  in 
maturation,  imitation  and  association, 
and  yet  these  are  three  of  the  general 
processes  upon  which  so  many  of  the 
factors  of  speech  and  language  denend. 
Consequently,  other  senses  of  the  blind 
person  may  need  to  be  called  upon  for 
greater  service  in  matters  of  compen¬ 
sating  for  certain  deficiencies.  Here, 
too,  we  must  be  careful  that  we  who  see 
do  not  assume  that  the  blind  child  like¬ 
wise  sees.  Neither  should  we  limit  nor 
decide  too  narrowly  what  senses  and 
perception  he  shall  utilize. 

Speech  therapy  for  children  who  are 
crippled  and  blind,  including  those 
with  retrolental  fibroplasia,  must  meet 
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the  specific  problems  and  needs  created 
by  each  of  the  handicapped  areas.  If 
the  disorder  involves  cerebral  palsy  or 
brain  injury,  neurological  considera¬ 
tions  necessarily  impose  various  de¬ 
mands  upon  speech  therapy.  The  ex¬ 
tent  and  localization  of  neurological 
injury  will  partly  determine  the  nature 
and  course  of  therapy  to  be  followed.  If 
there  is  extensive  physical  involvement 
of  speech  muscles,  correspondingly 
greater  reliance  is  placed  upon  physical 
therapy  and  treatment  beginning  with 
the  less  differentiated  functions  basic  to 
speech.  Work  upon  reflex  control,  tim¬ 
ing,  postural  control,  breathing,  large 
movements  and  non-speech  functions  of 
the  speech  organs  may  constitute  the 
speech  therapy  as  determined  by  the 
neurological  pattern  of  the  crippling 
disorder.  Certainly  in  the  matter  of 
speech  therapy  for  the  child  with  cere¬ 
bral  palsy  there  is  no  justification  for 
professional  isolationism.  Integration  of 
all  services  is  needed.  The  neurologist, 
orthopedist,  pediatrician,  ophthalmolo¬ 
gist,  psychiatrist,  psychologist,  occupa¬ 
tional  therapist,  physical  therapist, 
classroom  teacher,  social  worker  and 
speech  therapist  are  inseparable  and 
should  remain  so  from  the  moment  of 
diagnosis  throughout  all  stages  of  their 
related  services. 

Even  in  cases  of  cerebral  palsy  where 
the  muscle  functions  in  speech  appear 
to  be  unaffected,  there  is  an  important 
need  to  rely  upon  contributing  knowl¬ 
edge  and  services  by  others  in  this  team 
of  inter-dependent  specialists.  Neuro¬ 
logical  and  psychological  examinations, 
further  tested  and  supplemented  by 
therapists  and  teachers,  may  reveal  cer¬ 
tain  perceptual  and  associated  limita¬ 
tions  which  may  call  for  special  tech¬ 
niques  and  allowances  in  the  therapies 
and  classroom  procedures.1  Crippling  at 

1  Strauss,  A.  A.  and  Lehtinen,  L.  F.,  Psycho¬ 
pathology  and  Education  of  the  Brain-Injured 
Child,  New  York:  Grune  Stratton,  Inc.,  1947. 


any  level  of  the  musculature  may  in¬ 
directly  handicap  speech  development 
through  adverse  effects  upon  motiva¬ 
tion,  learning  and  adjustment.  Ironi¬ 
cally,  high  intelligence  in  such  a  handi¬ 
capped  child  at  times  may  be  used  dis¬ 
advantageous^  to  recognize  various  bar¬ 
riers  which  will  prevent  success.  Intelli¬ 
gence  can  also  be  misused  to  devise 
alternate  courses  of  behavior  which  are 
not  conducive  to  speech  and  language 
development.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
child  with  lower  intelligence  may  tend 
to  work  and  persist  in  the  face  of  al¬ 
most  impossible  handicaps,  not  only 
because  barriers  may  not  be  perceived 
so  clearly  but  because  aspiration  levels 
might  tend  to  be  more  immature, 
simple  and  easily  attainable.  It  is  well 
to  keep  in  mind,  therefore,  that  the 
need  and  prognosis  of  speech  therapy 
for  handicapped  children  do  not  neces¬ 
sarily  rise  in  direct  ratio  with  intelli¬ 
gence. 

Behavior  problems,  insecurities  and 
tensions  represent  another  problem 
area  which  has  a  direct  bearing  on  any 
child’s  chances  for  speech  progress.  By 
helping  to  establish  and  maintain  a 
state  of  good  mental  health  in  the  child, 
speech  therapy  can  become  an  enjoy¬ 
able  outlet  of  wholesome  and  free  ex¬ 
pression.  “Speech  through  mental  hy¬ 
giene”  as  well  as  “mental  hygiene 
through  speech”  are  principles  which 
are  doubly  applicable  in  the  case  of  the 
blind  and  crippled  child.  Speech  ther¬ 
apy  must  be  integrated,  of  course,  with 
a  closely  co-operative  program  of  educa¬ 
tion  and  management  for  all  who  are 
associated  with  the  child.  Whether  the 
child  stays  in  his  own  home  or  is  treated 
in  a  foster  home  or  residential  school, 
the  speech  therapist’s  responsibilities 
extend  far  beyond  the  short  school-time 
periods  of  therapy.  Speech  ideals  must 
be  included  in  matters  of  foster  home 
selection  and  in  all  of  the  continuing 
needs  and  opportunities  for  educating 
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and  guiding  those  who  influence  the 
child’s  speech  environment.  No  person 
who  is  important  in  the  child’s  life 
should  be  overlooked  in  such  a  pro¬ 
gram.  Attendants,  housemothers,  bus 
drivers  and  others  may  be  in  very  im¬ 
portant  and  opportune,  though  unoffi¬ 
cial  roles  for  helping  the  child  in  his 
speech,  language  and  adjustment.  The 
wise  speech  therapist  will  recognize  and 
enlist  the  chances  for  others  to  help 
make  good  speech  practices  an  inte¬ 
grated  part  of  the  child’s  everyday  life. 
Credit  for  the  child’s  speech  progress 
should  always  be  given  to  the  child’s 
total  environment. 

Facilitate  Exploration  and  Experience! 

Blindness,  as  well  as  crippling,  can 
discourage  and  hamper  the  child’s  in¬ 
centives  to  explore,  investigate  and 
verify  the  items  of  learning  needed  in 
speech  and  language  growth.  Although 
they  may  be  more  subtle  and  indirect 
than  deafness  in  the  way  they  affect  the 
course  of  speech  development,  blind¬ 
ness  and  motor  crippling  may  produce 
similar  retardation.  The  blind  and 
crippled  child  needs  more  active  com¬ 
panionship  to  give  him  adequate  but 
not  undue  assistance.  Parents  of  a 
blind  child  should  include  the  use  of 
self-talk  and  parallel  talk  in  the  various 
activities  where  the  child  is  listening  or 
participating.  For  example,  in  helping 
to  dress,  bathe,  or  feed  a  blind  child, 
there  is  both  an  important  need  and  a 
good  opportunity  in  providing  much 
information  in  helping  to  orient  the 
child  in  his  sightless  environment. 

Certain  principles  are  important  if 
self-talk  and  parallel  talk  by  the  child’s 
associates  are  to  be  most  effective.  Ver¬ 
bal  commentary  should  be  simple,  fac¬ 
tual  and  well-timed,  with  the  purpose 
being  to  provide  the  child  with  supple¬ 
mentary  cues  which  will  enable  him  so 
far  as  possible  to  make  his  own  deduc¬ 


tions,  interpretations  and  evaluations. 
The  policy  of  using  a  casual  running 
commentary  around  the  blind  child 
should  become  a  mutual  way  of  enjoy¬ 
ing  every  imaginable  type  of  experience. 

On  a  drive  in  the  country,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  it  is  profitable  to  make  occa¬ 
sional  roadside  stops  so  that  the  sounds 
overheard  from  various  activities  can 
be  clarified  and  appreciated  through 
speech.  Sounds  of  a  building  under  con¬ 
struction  or  the  interesting  cues  to  be 
picked  up  near  a  farm-yard  are  well 
worth  the  time  and  significant  com¬ 
ments  which  can  be  shared  at  such 
situations.  This  continuing  policy  of 
providing  the  blind  child  with  suffi¬ 
cient  experiences  is  necessary  for  two 
reasons.  They  serve  to  supply  him  with 
an  adequate  framework  of  incentives 
and  orientations  so  that  when  he  ac¬ 
tually  visits  a  farm,  for  example,  he 
will  not  likely  be  overwhelmed  by  the 
flood  of  detailed  elements  and  their  un¬ 
known  relationship  to  each  other.  If 
the  young  blind  child  has  had  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  hearing  a  tractor  at  work  in 
a  field  and  has  been  told  that  people 
ride  tractors  and  drive  them  like  cars, 
etc.,  he  will  tend  to  profit  more  from 
the  first-hand  experience  of  sitting  in 
the  seat  of  a  silent  one,  of  operating  its 
controls,  and  exploring  its  many  details 
through  touch,  smell,  sound  and  even 
taste.  The  touch  of  a  cold,  wet  nose  and 
raspy  tongue  of  a  cow  can  be  a  trau¬ 
matic  experience  to  a  blind  child  who 
has  not  been  sufficiently  prepared  with 
preliminary  experiences  and  under¬ 
standing  of  cows.  The  child  who  finds 
that  he  can  rely  upon  speech  and  con¬ 
versation  as  a  major  means  of  unravel¬ 
ing  the  mysteries  of  his  sightless  world 
will,  of  course,  learn  speech  much  more 
readily  than  one  who  has  not  exercised 
these  valuable  functions  of  speech. 

If  the  blind  child  is  further  handi¬ 
capped  by  being  unable  to  crawl  or 
walk,  there  is  additional  need  for  him 
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to  be  given  certain  assistance.  If  he  is 
incapable  of  self-locomotion,  he  should 
be  taken  to  situations  of  appreciation 
and  learning,  as  well  as  have  materials 
brought  to  him.  The  mother  of  one 
crippled  and  blind  preschool-aged  child 
provided  her  son  with  a  wider  range  of 
normal  experiences  by  giving  him  a 
daily  period  of  play  and  exploration 
with  all  sorts  of  materials  which  were 
placed  with  him  in  the  plastic-lined 
confines  of  a  play-pen.  Piles  of  leaves, 
sticks,  stones,  mud,  sand,  sod,  straw, 
rope,  utensils,  toys,  tools,  and  interest¬ 
ing  items  of  all  kinds  were  made  avail¬ 
able  indoors  or  outdoors  all  year  round. 
By  using  these  play-pen  experiences  as 
a  nucleus  for  conversation  and  building 
the  child’s  speech  and  vocabulary,  re¬ 
markable  gains  were  accomplished. 

Provision  should  be  made  for  the 
blind  and  crippled  child  to  become  as 
self-sufficient  as  possible.  A  young  blind 
child  may  become  discouraged  and  ham¬ 
pered  in  his  investigations  and  play,  if 
the  play  materials  fall  beyond  his  reach 
or  are  too  easily  lost.  Certain  favorite 
objects  may  be  tied  to  strings  by  which 
the  child  may  retrieve  them  if  they  fall 
beyond  his  reach.  One  blind  and  crip¬ 
pled  child  was  provided  with  a  low  plat¬ 
form  seat  fitted  on  casters  which  en¬ 
abled  him  to  move  around  and  help 
himself  in  satisfying  some  of  the  sur¬ 
rounding  interests  and  needs. 

Locomotion 

Another  point  to  be  considered  in 
speech  therapy  is  the  fact  that  a  moving 
and  active  child  tends  to  be  more  vocal 
and  verbal  than  one  who  sits  passively, 
probably  with  his  fists  in  his  eyes.  A 
child  who  is  too  dependent  upon  others 
for  locomotion  sometimes  must  follow 
too  much  regularity  and  routine  in  be¬ 
ing  moved.  Likewise,  he  may  fail  to 


gather  the  broader  perspectives  of  his 
environment  by  being  placed  in  too 
narrow  and  routine  locations  in  family 
participations.  For  instance,  the  regu¬ 
larity  of  his  place  at  the  table  occasion¬ 
ally  should  be  broken  by  shifting  his 
position  temporarily  so  that  percep¬ 
tions  from  new  angles  can  be  appre¬ 
ciated.  Vocal  behavior  and  learning  do 
not  thrive  along  a  route  which  is  kept 
too  barren  of  stresses,  challenges,  ques¬ 
tions  and  unsatisfied  needs.  Another 
point  of  importance  to  consider  in  this 
matter  of  too  regularized  movement 
enforced  upon  the  child  is  the  stagnat¬ 
ing  effect  it  may  have  on  his  incentives 
necessary  in  teaching  him  to  walk. 
Physical  therapists  who  undertake  to 
teach  the  blind  and  crippled  child  to 
stand  and  to  walk  with  braces  and 
crutches  know  how  important  these 
early  policies  can  be  in  managing  the 
child’s  needs  and  movements  in  the 
home. 

Blind  children,  such  as  cases  of  retro- 
lental  fibroplasia,  may  have  some  re¬ 
sidual  sight.  This  sight,  even  though  it 
may  be  very  limited  in  area  and  in 
acuity,  offers  valuable  possibilities  in 
speech  and  other  activities.  However, 
unless  the  use  and  values  of  this  resid¬ 
ual  sight  are  exercised,  they  will  be  lost, 
just  as  in  the  case  of  residual  hearing 
which  is  not  utilized.  Even  a  slight  per¬ 
ception  in  a  narrow  area  of  side  vision, 
which  may  enable  one  to  detect  the 
presence  or  location  of  a  source  of  light, 
opens  a  field  of  cues  which  have  pre¬ 
cious  value  in  matters  of  knowledge 
and  communication.  From  early  in¬ 
fancy  the  blind  child  should  be  encour¬ 
aged  and  trained  in  visual  experience. 
LTntil  encouraged  and  trained,  a  slight 
but  important  degree  of  residual  vision 
may  not  even  be  known  to  exist.  A  two- 
year-old  child  who  can  barely  discrimi¬ 
nate  between  degrees  of  lightness  can 
readily  learn  to  make  very  practical  use 
of  this  limited  vision  to  orient  himself 
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in  space,  movement  and  facilitation  of 
his  other  senses. 

Facial  Proximity 

None  of  the  blind  child’s  senses 
should  be  neglected  in  the  learning 
experiences  which  are  needed  in  his 
speech  and  language  training.  Some¬ 
times  those  who  work  and  associate 
with  a  blind  child  are  likely  to  concen¬ 
trate  upon  one  sense  and  to  slight 
others.  We  may  tend  to  stress  hearing 
or  touch  but  forget  that  others  also  are 
important,  like  smell,  taste  and  even 
unusual  ones  which  may  be  unknown 
to  ns  who  depend  so  much  upon  vi¬ 
sion.  The  child  who  cannot  see  may 
find  it  useful  to  bring  various  objects  to 
his  face  to  be  felt  by  lips,  smelled  or 
given  an  exploratory  taste.  Further¬ 
more,  if  objects  are  manipulated  close 
before  the  face,  dimensional  insights 
from  binaural  hearing  are  more  pos¬ 
sible  and  accurate  at  close  range  in  this 
central  position.  Also,  there  is  much 
more  to  be  gained  tactually  from  an  ob¬ 
ject  which  is  handled  while  being 
simultaneously  touched  by  the  face 
acting  as  an  additional  point  of  refer¬ 
ence.  Areas  of  the  face  are  not  only 
sensitive  to  touch  but  are  usually  the 
only  areas  of  the  body,  except  the 
hands,  which  are  not  handicapped  by 
being  covered  by  clothing.  We  should 
not,  therefore,  hamper  the  child’s 
means  to  gather  basic  knowledge  by 
assuming  and  enforcing  the  policy  that 
he  shall  place  only  edible  or  customary 
objects  to  his  lips,  tongue  or  face. 

Although  the  blind  child  will  learn 
by  himself  many  of  the  compensations 
for  his  lack  of  vision,  he  can  be  helped 
in  attaining  these  special  skills  and 
abilities.  For  instance,  the  use  of  sound 
in  a  “radar”  sense  can  be  promoted  by 
one  who  will  recognize  how  this  process 
works  and  how  speech  fits  into  this  de¬ 
tection  system.  A  blind  child  can  read¬ 


ily  develop  an  uncanny  accuracy  in 
judging  distances  to  objects,  possibly  by 
the  lag-time  or  the  changes  involved 
when  his  sounds  reflect  from  them. 
His  sound  waves  can  be  set  forth  to  tell 
him  whether  doors  are  open  or  closed, 
whether  obstacles  are  within  or  beyond 
access  or  whether  obstacles  are  directly 
in  his  path  or  are  off  to  one  side.  It  is 
likely  that  we  who  see  cannot  know  the 
many  finer  compensations  whereby  the 
blind  person  can  adapt  through  sound 
and  hearing.  Nevertheless,  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  that  we  as  teachers,  parents  and 
therapists  give  the  blind  and  crippled 
child  some  help  in  this  “radar”  process. 
For  instance,  he  is  not  in  a  position  to 
learn  the  relative  distances  from  ob¬ 
jects  unless  he  or  the  objects  are  moved, 
unless  doors  are  experienced  in  both 
closed  and  open  positions,  together 
with  sound  stimuli  which  locate  them 
and  are  appropriately  interpreted 
through  conversation.  At  first  it  may  be 
necessary  for  the  child’s  teacher  to  sup¬ 
ply  the  source  of  sounds  which  acts  as  a 
“radar  beam.”  Speech,  such  as  illumi¬ 
nating  self-talk  or  conversation  by  the 
teacher,  is  an  appropriate  type  of  sound 
which  serves  doubly  as  a  “beam”  and 
an  interpretation  of  the  situation  at 
hand.  The  blind  child  who  appreciates 
the  values  to  be  derived  from  using  self- 
initiated  speech  and  sound  in  a  radar 
sense  is  likely  to  be  more  appreciative 
of  his  own  speech,  will  be  more  talka¬ 
tive,  will  be  in  closer  contact  with  his 
unseen  world,  and  will  tend  to  progress 
faster  in  his  speech  and  language. 

Important  Temporal  Factors 

Special  allowances  of  a  temporal  na¬ 
ture  are  likely  to  be  needed  in  teaching 
a  blind  and  crippled  child.  Cerebral 
palsy,  or  brain-injury,  often  imposes 
the  need  for  a  longer  lag-time  in  per¬ 
ception  and  in  the  performance  of 
motor  skills.  Extra  time  may  be  needed 
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in  clarifying  confusions  between  fore¬ 
ground  and  background  elements 
which  are  being  perceived.  The  brain- 
injured  child,  and  especially  if  blind¬ 
ness  is  added,  may  be  found  to  have 
special  difficulties  in  making  kaleido¬ 
scopic  shifts  which  normally  character¬ 
ize  life  experiences.  Elements  which  are 
of  primary  importance  at  one  moment 
may  necessarily  become  secondary  the 
next.  The  significance  of  an  experience 
may  depend  upon  the  grasp  of  the  par¬ 
ticular  temporal  patterns  which  give  it 
its  meaning.  Like  the  spoken  command 
and  vocal  cues  of  a  drill  sergeant,  speech 
can  help  to  clarify  and  strengthen  these 
temporal  patterns.  But,  like  the  spoken 
words  which  facilitate  the  drill  move¬ 
ments  on  a  parade  ground,  speech  com¬ 
munication  with  the  blind  child  needs 
to  be  timed  appropriately.  Attention, 
anticipation  and  motives  can  be  focused 
and  built-up  through  conversation  with 
the  child.  The  physical  therapist  and 
occupational  therapist  know  well  the 
values  of  speech  and  language  in  moti¬ 
vating  and  directing  the  blind  and 
crippled  child  in  learnings  and  skills. 
Being  a  skilled  conversationalist  is  an 
important  part  of  being  an  effective 
therapist. 

Importance  of  Spatial  Factors 

In  addition  to  the  adequate  timing 
of  the  elements  which  integrate  in  the 
learning  and  skills  of  speech,  there  is 
likely  to  be  a  peculiar  need  in  recogniz¬ 
ing  spatial  considerations.  For  the  sight¬ 
less  child  an  important  ability  which 
must  be  developed  through  auditory 
training  is  the  proper  relating  of  fore¬ 
ground  to  background  sounds  in  the 
ever-changing  world  of  sounds  about 
him.  Without  the  ability  to  see  events 
or  objects  which  are  symbolized 
through  speech,  it  is,  of  course,  more 
difficult  to  get  the  concept  of  part  ver¬ 
sus  whole.  Learning  through  hearing 
requires  analysis  as  well  as  synthesis  of 


sounds,  spatially  as  well  as  temporally 
organized.  Specific  training  should  be 
given  in  focal  listening,  in  sorting  out 
certain  sounds  from  a  background  of 
other  sounds,  and  in  shifting  from  one 
focal  point  of  listening  to  that  of  an¬ 
other.  The  seeing  therapist,  may  find  it 
easier  to  appreciate  and  handle  these 
spatial  problems  in  auditory  training 
if  a  blindfold  is  worn  by  the  therapist. 
Without  vision  a  quite  different  set  of 
cues  might  be  called  for  in  judging 
foreground  and  background  sounds. 
The  blind  child  needs  to  place  greater 
reliance  upon  other  senses  to  verify  the 
limited  cues  which  indicate  the  spatial 
organization  of  sounds.  Binaural  hear¬ 
ing,  of  course,  plays  a  more  important 
part  for  the  person  without  vision.  Sim¬ 
ilarly,  if  the  blind  child  is  also  crippled, 
his  inability  to  shift  position  or  location 
may  further  limit  him  in  ways  of  audi¬ 
tory  perception  and  orientation.  Like 
the  robin  which  cocks  an  ear  in  differ¬ 
ing  positions  to  pin-point  the  location 
of  an  invisible  earthworm,  a  young 
child  can  learn  clever  auditory  skills  to 
compensate  for  lack  of  vision.  The 
therapist’s  role  in  this  matter  includes 
setting  the  stage,  and  otherwise  helping 
in  the  motivation,  learning  and  practice 
of  the  special  skills  which  the  blind 
child  will  develop. 

Although  emphasis  should  be  upon 
the  prevention  of  anxieties  and  fears 
which  develop  in  association  with  the 
blind  and  crippled  child’s  physical  dis¬ 
abilities,  the  speech  therapist  is  likely 
to  be  confronted  with  certain  psycho¬ 
logical  obstacles  which  already  exist  to 
hinder  the  child’s  progress  in  speech 
and  communication.  Some  of  the  diffi¬ 
culties  are  likely  to  require  more  than 
just  a  warm,  friendly  and  stimulating 
relationship  between  the  therapist  and 
child.  Brain-injury  and  blindness  may 
have  created  special  problems  which 
should  be  met  in  an  individualistic 
manner  according  to  the  child’s  pecu- 
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liar  needs,  abilities  and  limitations. 
Some  of  these  policies  which  may  be 
helpful  in  teaching  a  blind  and  crippled 
child  to  talk  are  mentioned  below. 

(1)  We  should  develop  the  habit  of 
being  verbally  accurate  and  consistent 
in  our  conversation  with  the  blind 
child.  If  the  blind  child  has  turned  on 
a  faucet  and  is  sensing  rearm  water,  that 
water  should  be  referred  to  as  “warm,” 
not  as  “hot,”  despite  the  fact  that  water 
from  it  will  presumably  become  hot  if 
allowed  to  run.  Conversation,  there¬ 
fore  with  the  young  blind  child  should 
be  direct,  factual  and  as  verifiable  by 
the  child  as  possible.  It  can  be  confus¬ 
ing  for  the  sightless  child  who  picks  up 
a  knife  and  is  told,  “No,  sharp!”  with¬ 
out  experience  of  its  sharpness.  It  is  im¬ 
portant  and  difficult  for  the  parent  and 
speech  therapist  to  remember  that  a 
blind  child  cannot  rely  upon  vision  to 
interpret  and  correct  the  discrepancies 
which  he  overhears. 

(2)  Another  conversational  responsi¬ 
bility  with  the  blind  child  is  that  of 
giving  him  advance  knowledge  of 
loud  and  sudden  noises  which  are  likely 
to  upset  him.  For  example,  a  blind 
child  at  a  circus  may  be  left  in  a  state 
of  fright  and  bewilderment  if  he  is  left 
to  rely  solely  upon  his  ears  to  interpret 
and  anticipate  what  sound  events  will 
take  place  about  him.  The  report  of  a 
gun  will  not  tend  to  startle  him  un¬ 
pleasantly  if  he  is  told,  for  example, 
that  a  funny  clown  is  brandishing  that 
gun  and  may  soon  playfully  shoot  at 
another  clown.  The  crack  of  a  ring¬ 
master’s  whip,  the  bursts  of  balloons  in 
the  surrounding  crowd,  the  crash  of 
cymbals  in  the  band  and  the  shouts  of 
popcorn  vendors  are  just  a  few  of  the 
auditory  events  which  may  well  deserve 
to  be  clarified  and  predicted  verbally 
by  the  child’s  companions.  Speech  de¬ 
velopment  becomes  a  more  vital  process 
in  the  child  who  has  experienced  the 
values  of  conversation  in  allaying  anxi¬ 


eties  and  augmenting  his  pleasures  and 
insights. 

(3)  It  is  important  for  parents  and 
other  adults  who  work  with  the  blind 
child  to  develop  the  habit  of  being  de¬ 
cisive  and  positive  in  their  attitudes 
and  actions  toward  the  child.  Because 
he  is  at  a  disadvantage  to  gather  cues 
from  facial  expressions,  postures  and 
movements  of  a  speaker,  it  becomes 
more  important  that  the  blind  child  be 
given  greater  training  and  use  of  the 
many  vocal  elements  which  express 
moods,  shades  of  meaning  and  other 
important  subtleties  in  communication. 
In  other  words,  the  manner  of  voice, 
speech  and  language  of  those  who  teach 
the  blind  child  and  communicate  with 
him  should  not  add  to  the  ambivalence 
and  confusion  in  his  inter-personal  re¬ 
lationships.  Even  though  he  is  without 
vision,  the  blind  child  is  entitled  to 
have  as  strong  personal  convictions  as 
are  those  who  can  see  for  themselves. 

(4)  When  definite  and  disturbing 
fears  are  found  to  exist  in  a  blind  child, 
his  learning  and  speech  development 
might  suffer.  Too  many  strong  and  per¬ 
sistent  fears  in  a  child’s  environment 
may  subdue  speech  and  other  whole¬ 
some  interests.  When  the  objects  or 
causes  of  these  fears  can  be  determined, 
it  may  become  a  responsibility  of  par¬ 
ents,  teachers  and  therapists  to  help  in 
reducing  and  dispelling  these  fears. 
One  young  blind  child  who  had  be¬ 
come  very  fearful  of  anything  sticky  or 
made  of  fur,  or  even  things  suggesting 
these  qualities,  would  become  appre¬ 
hensively  silent  in  situations  where 
these  associations  arose.  Having  over¬ 
come  these  fears  through  experiences 
which  created  pleasant  associations  to 
replace  the  anxiety,  the  child’s  speech 
behavior  involving  them  improved. 

(5)  The  common  “blindism”  of  keep¬ 
ing  the  fists  or  fingers  in  the  eyes  can 
become  another  obstacle  in  the  child’s 
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speech  development.  The  act  may  sig¬ 
nify  insecurity  or  need  for  self-stimula¬ 
tion.  Pressure  on  the  eyes  causes  a  feed¬ 
back  which  adds  to  the  persistence  of 
the  act  and  the  state  of  passive  recep¬ 
tivity  which  appears  to  surround  this 
“blindism.”  Although  the  use  of  physi¬ 
cal  or  psychological  restrain  is  usually 
not  advocated  in  overcoming  the 
“habit”  of  putting  the  thumbs  or  fists 
in  the  eyes,  it  may  be  advisable  to  pro¬ 
vide  other  stimulating  conditions  which 
will  serve  to  counteract  the  tendency 
and  replace  the  old  behavior  pat¬ 
tern  with  ones  to  encourage  different 
use  of  the  hands.  For  instance,  the  blind 
child  with  hands  in  his  eyes  seems  to 
stress  listening  and  reception  at  the 
expense  of  speaking  and  physical  ac¬ 
tion,  including  other  use  of  the  hands. 
An  obvious  way  to  encourage  a  greater 
emphasis  upon  activity  is  to  give  the 
child  enough  accessible  objects  with 
which  to  play  and  exercise  his  manipu¬ 
lative  skills.  The  blind  and  crippled 
child  may  need  help  not  only  in  secur¬ 
ing  his  play  materials  but  also  in  keep¬ 
ing  them  confined  within  his  reach.  A 
tray  or  play  table  with  raised  edges,  or 
an  arch  from  which  interesting  play  ob¬ 
jects  can  be  suspended  by  strings,  are 
devices  not  only  to  keep  the  blind  child 
dynamically  interested  and  occupied 
but  to  spare  him  from  too  many  frus¬ 
trations  in  losing  his  play  materials. 

(6)  Another  important  policy  to  be 
followed  in  teaching  speech  and  lan¬ 
guage  to  the  blind  child  is  to  teach 
vocal  play,  vocal  spontaneity  and  self¬ 
initiativeness  in  speech  behavior.  All 
speech  heard  by  the  child  should  not  be 
intended  for  communicative  purposes. 
This  fact  should  be  clearly  and  delib¬ 
erately  demonstrated  by  others.  It  may 
be  difficult  for  a  child  without  vision  to 
differentiate  between  self-talk,  parallel 
talk  and  communicative  speech  which 
are  heard.  If  being  crippled  and  blind 
reduces  his  social  appeal  to  other  chil¬ 


dren,  he  may  be  further  handicapped 
in  not  having  the  chance  to  observe  and 
imitate  these  functions  of  speech  in 
other  children.  Parents  and  therapists 
can  stimulate  and  direct  these  lagging 
interests  and  skills  by  using  vocal  play, 
sound  imitations,  self-talk  and  parallel 
talk,  combined  with  other  meaningful 
activities  in  which  the  child  partici¬ 
pates.  Finally,  the  blind  child  can  be 
given  direct  training  in  speech  in  which 
there  is  a  mixture  of  self-talk  and  di¬ 
rected  communication.  One  should  rec¬ 
ognize  not  only  the  social  uses  of  speech 
but  also  the  need  which  the  blind  child 
has  for  speech  as  a  personal  aid  in  ra¬ 
tional  thought,  as  well  as  a  tool  in  in¬ 
suring  a  personal  state  of  good  mental 
health. 

Conclusions 

In  teaching  speech  to  the  blind  and 
crippled  child,  it’s  important  that 
speech  therapy  must  meet  the  basic 
needs  and  processes  involved  in  normal 
speech  and  language  development,  de¬ 
spite  the  special  limitations  and  prob¬ 
lems  which  may  confront  the  child.  At 
times  the  states  of  being  crippled  or 
without  vision  may  necessitate  a  shift 
or  realignment  in  factors  of  sensing, 
perceiving  and  motivating,  in  order  to 
bring  them  into  a  more  suitable  bal¬ 
ance  for  the  acquisition  and  exercise  of 
speech  in  its  many  personal  and  social 
uses.  Finally,  it  is  to  be  emphasized  that 
speech  correction  is  not  to  be  consid¬ 
ered  as  an  exclusive  field  of  endeavor. 
There  is  an  ever-challenging  need  for  a 
co-operative  sharing  of  knowledge  con¬ 
cerning  the  blind  and  crippled  child’s 
many  problems  and  therapy  ap¬ 
proaches.  However,  with  collective  as¬ 
sistance  and  under  the  guidance  of  spe¬ 
cial  education,  even  a  blind  and  crip¬ 
pled  child  can  prove  that  normalcy  will 
far  outweigh  his  abnormality,  if  he’s 
given  the  equivalent  of  a  normal 
chance. 
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Editorially  Speakin 


NOW  LET'S  FOLLOW  THROUGH 


For  years  many  people  who  have  been 
earnestly  seeking  to  achieve  higher 
standards  of  service  for  blind  children 
and  adults  have  repeatedly  and  con¬ 
sistently  been  thwarted  by  reason  of 
lack  of  universally  understood  and  ac¬ 
cepted  criteria  of  good  social  service  in 
this  area.  Concentrated  and  concerted 
study  to  improve  service  has  never  here¬ 
tofore  been  seriously  enough  attempted 
to  make  any  marked  difference. 

At  long  last  a  solid,  genuinely  scien¬ 
tific  and  professional  approach  is  get¬ 
ting  under  way.  In  formal  action  at  its 
1953  convention,  the  American  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Workers  for  the  Blind  took 
the  initial  step  in  this  direction,  re¬ 
questing  the  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind  to  institute  studies  aimed  at 
setting  up  minimum  criteria  and  stand¬ 
ards  in  work  for  the  blind.  Mr.  A.  F. 
Handel,  Consultant  in  Community 
Planning,  was  engaged  to  head  up  the 
study.  The  advice  of  the  American  As¬ 
sociation  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind 
has  also  been  formally  asked  in  these 
planning  stages,  and  no  effort  has  been 
spared  to  enlist  the  co-operation  of  all 
who  can  help. 

As  indicated  in  Mr.  Handel’s  report 
of  progress  and  plans  for  the  study 
(New  Outlook  for  September  1955,  p. 


237)  there  is  now  a  carefully  organized 
plan  and  schedule  to  achieve  the  initial 
stages  of  the  study — a  survey  of  agencies 
and  agency  personnel,  whose  purpose  is 
to  obtain  specific  facts  which  will  reflect 
the  fundamental  situation  with  respect 
to  the  quality  of  service  now  being  pro¬ 
vided  to  blind  people  in  the  U.  S. 

Every  possible  detail  of  the  plan  that 
can  thus  far  be  projected  has  been  care¬ 
fully  laid  out.  The  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Labor  will  carry  out  this  phase  of  the 
study.  This  fact  assures  the  most  com¬ 
petent  possible  execution  of  the  project. 
It  must  be  matched  by  the  complete  co¬ 
operation  of  administrators  and  other 
personnel  of  agencies  serving  blind 
people. 

When  the  questionnaires  reach  those 
to  whom  they  are  addressed,  it  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  the  success  of  the 
survey  that  they  be  conscientiously  filled 
out  and  promptly  returned.  A  one  hun¬ 
dred  per  cent  return  is  not  too  much 
to  ask  in  this  instance — not  if  we  mean 
it  when  we  say  we  are  desirous  of  rais¬ 
ing  our  standards  of  service. 

The  present  study  marks  a  milestone 
in  the  history  of  work  for  the  blind  in 
this  country.  Let  us  all  co-operate  to 
insure  the  achievement  of  its  purpose. 
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Blindness  in  Africa 


JOHN  WILSON 


Imagine  a  continent  larger  than  the 
visible  surface  of  the  moon,  inhabited 
by  two  hundred  million  people,  divided 
into  more  than  eight  hundred  tribes 
and  speaking  some  six  hundred  differ¬ 
ent  languages.  To  this  picture  add  the 
dimension  of  time:  stone  age  men  clear¬ 
ing  the  jungle  for  a  hydro-electric 
plant;  the  totem  pole  standing  beside 
the  ballot  box;  nylon  stockings  and 
leopard  skins;  jet  planes  on  the  pilgrim 
route  to  Mecca  and,  beyond  it  all,  hori¬ 
zon  after  horizon  of  empty  wilderness. 
Such  a  place  is  Africa,  the  bewildering, 
enchanting,  menacing,  uncommitted 
continent. 

In  that  continent  at  least  a  million 
blind  people  and  millions  more,  pos¬ 
sibly  a  tenth  of  all  adults,  suffer  from 
eye  disease.  Sometimes  the  blind  live 
isolated  lives  in  tiny  hamlets,  sometimes 
they  are  crowded  together  in  the  blind 
quarter  of  a  city  or  in  the  sinister  val¬ 
leys  afflicted  by  river  blindness.  It  is 
hard  to  draw  the  line  between  the 
medical  causes  of  blindness — such  as 
trachoma,  onchocerciasis,  smallpox,  lep¬ 
rosy,  measles — and  the  social  causes — 
malnutrition,  poverty,  ignorance, 
squalor — and  often  the  search  for  the 
cause  leads  back  to  the  basic  economy 
of  the  country,  or  into  the  dark  realms 
of  superstition  and  taboo. 

Three-quarters  of  this  blindness  is 
preventable,  but  that  is  not  to  say  that 
it  can  readily  be  prevented.  Aureo- 
mycin  will  cure  trachoma,  the  sulphone 
drugs  will  arrest  leprosy,  but  to  cover 
even  the  endemic  areas  with  a  network 
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of  clinics  would  require  an  administra¬ 
tive  revolution  hardly  less  dramatic 
than  the  scientific  revolution  which  pro¬ 
duced  the  new  drugs.  Yet  amazing  prog¬ 
ress  is  being  made,  each  year  the  num¬ 
ber  of  eye  treatments  increases  by 
scores  of  thousands;  through  painstak¬ 
ing  research  we  now  know  what  are  the 
causes  of  blindness  and  approximately 
what  methods  of  control  might  be  ef¬ 
fective.  What,  a  few  years  ago,  was  seen 
vaguely  as  a  vast,  baffling  problem  can 
now  be  restated  in  terms  of  positive 
action. 

Whatever  is  done  to  prevent  blind¬ 
ness  there  will,  for  generations  to  come, 
be  great  numbers  of  blind  people  in 
Africa.  For  economic  no  less  than  hu¬ 
manitarian  reasons,  something  effective 
has  to  be  done  about  this,  and  it  is  one 
of  the  most  challenging  tasks  ever  un¬ 
dertaken  by  workers  for  the  blind. 

In  South  Africa  a  well  established 
system  of  blind  welfare,  modeled  on 
traditional  Western  patterns,  exists,  but 
it  will  be  many  years  before  it  can  be¬ 
come  comprehensive.  North  of  the 
Sahara  there  are  some  excellent  institu¬ 
tions,  notably  the  Demonstration  Cen¬ 
ter  in  Egypt,  sponsored  by  the  govern¬ 
ment  and  by  United  Nations,  which  is 
likely  to  have  a  profound  influence 
throughout  Islam,  if,  after  the  experts 
leave,  it  can  be  maintained  from  local 
resources.  But  it  is  in  the  vast  regions 
of  East,  Central,  and  West  Africa, 
where  the  mass  of  the  population  lives 
and  where  blindness  is  at  its  worst,  that 
the  problem  has  to  be  tackled  interna¬ 
tionally  on  an  unprecedented  scale. 
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During  the  last  five  years,  through  a 
partnership  between  government  and 
philanthropy  which  may  well  rank  as 
one  of  the  outstanding  achievements  of 
contemporary  blind  welfare,  organiza¬ 
tions  for  the  blind  have  been  founded 
in  all  British  African  territories,  which 
together  contain  a  third  of  the  popula¬ 
tion  of  the  continent. 

The  Task 

But  the  task  which  faces  blind  wel¬ 
fare  in  Africa  is  a  formidable  one;  there 
are  possibly  fifty  thousand  blind  chil¬ 
dren  and  two  hundred  and  fifty  thou¬ 
sand  blind  adults  who  are  capable  of 
education  and  training  but  who,  at 
present,  live  as  beggars  and  family  de¬ 
pendents.  In  the  face  of  a  problem  of 
this  magnitude  many  of  our  profes¬ 
sional  refinements  lose  their  impor¬ 
tance.  What  remains  is  the  funda¬ 
mental  purpose  of  blind  welfare  and 
the  pioneer’s  task,  both  of  which  are 
much  what  they  were  in  the  days  of 
Valentin  Hauy  and  Edward  Rushton. 

General  principles,  propounded  by 
high-powered  international  conferences, 
have  their  value,  but  only  if  they  are 
carried  out  on  the  ground  by  the  pains¬ 
taking  effort  of  people  who  can  make 
a  realistic  synthesis  of  technical  knowl¬ 
edge  and  local  experience.  In  this  way 
we  might  hope  to  avoid  the  absurd¬ 
ity  of  making  literary  freaks  of  blind 
children  who  have  to  live  out  their 
lives  amongst  illiterate  communities  or 
of  installing  elaborate  institutions 
which  can  survive  only  if  propped  up 
by  subsidies  which  are  beyond  local  re¬ 
sources.  Four-fifths  of  all  Africans  come 
from  primitive  agricultural  communi¬ 
ties  where  practically  no  one  can  read 
and  where  the  individual’s  cash  income 
seldom  exceeds  £12  per  annum.  The 
tribal  system,  with  all  its  shortcomings, 
does  at  least  provide  the  disabled  with 
food,  clothing  and  shelter,  and  these 
are  precious  commodities  in  Africa.  Ex- 
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cept  where  tribal  loyalties  have  already 
been  undermined,  we  should  not  take 
the  blind  out  of  the  protection  of  their 
own  environment,  until  we  are  sure 
that  we  have  something  better  to  offer. 
Unless  blind  welfare  policy  can  be  rec¬ 
onciled  to  facts  such  as  these,  it  will 
have  little  reality  for  Africans. 

Answers  to  these  problems  have  not 
yet  been  found,  but  a  number  of  experi¬ 
ments  are  now  being  made  which,  if 
they  prove  successful,  may  set  the  pat¬ 
tern  of  blind  welfare,  not  only  in 
Africa,  but  also  in  the  other  under¬ 
developed  territories  of  the  world. 

"Shamba"  Centers 

In  Northern  Rhodesia,  on  a  fifty  acre 
site,  which  two  years  ago  was  malarial 
bush,  a  modern  school  for  the  blind, 
with  eighty  blind  children,  has  been 
built  from  local  resources.  Its  curric¬ 
ulum  is  firmly  rooted  in  African  village 
economy  and,  from  this  center  workers 
are  being  trained  who  will  later  start 
village  training  schemes  for  the  blind 
throughout  the  territory.  At  Malakisi 
in  Kenya,  and  at  Salama  in  Uganda, 
the  first  of  a  series  of  “Shamba”  train¬ 
ing  centers  for  the  blind  are  just  being 
completed.  “Shamba”  is  the  Swahili 
word  for  a  native  small-holding,  and 
these  centers  are  a  realistic  attempt  to 
train  blind  men  and  women  as  peasant 
cultivators.  Under  the  direction  of  an 
African  Agricultural  Officer,  twelve 
blind  men  and  their  wives  will  spend  a 
year  at  each  center  learning  on  their 
own  plot  and  in  a  communal  holding, 
to  grow  local  crops  using  local  farm  im¬ 
plements.  Afterwards,  they  will  return 
to  their  villages  to  take  their  place  as 
active  tribal  members. 

Schemes  such  as  these,  and  many 
others  of  engrossing  interest,  are  now 
being  tried.  They  are  an  attempt  to 
carry  out  in  novel  conditions  what  is, 
after  all,  the  main  purpose  of  blind  wel¬ 
fare — to  find  means  of  bringing  a  full 
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life  to  blind  people  within  their  own 
communities.  They  would  not  have 
been  possible  without  intimate  collab¬ 
oration  between  blind  welfare  workers 
and  local  residents  of  every  community, 
who  have  been  eager  to  give  their  time 
and  knowledge  to  the  task. 

In  work  of  this  kind  people  matter 
more  than  policies  and  organizations. 
Already  there  are  some  splendid  pion- 
ners;  missionaries,  humanitarians  and 


people  whose  only  claim  would  be  that 
they  are  blind  welfare  workers  and  that 
they  like  to  get  things  done.  We  need 
more  of  them,  Africans  and  Europeans, 
administrators  and  teachers,  blind  peo¬ 
ple  and  sighted  people;  but,  above  all, 
let  them  be  people  who  know  their 
job  and  who,  learning  what  Africa  can 
teach  them,  have  the  gift  of  making 
something  out  of  nothing  and  some¬ 
where  out  of  nowhere. 


"Whatever  Lola  Wants — ” 

SARA  ELLEN  BARNETT 


Somewhere,  somehow,  someday,  some¬ 
one  is  going  to  write  about  blind  people 
and  their  lives,  painting  a  picture  that 
will  reach  beneath  the  superficialities 
and  come  alive,  beautifully  and  truly, 
describing  factually,  yet  graphically,  the 
problems  and  joys  of  daily  living.  The 
author  will  have  the  satisfaction  of 
knowing  that  he  has  helped  cut  away 
the  barriers  of  emotionalism  and  dogma 
that  have  plagued  the  blind  for  cen¬ 
turies. 

Thousands  of  words  are  written  and 
printed  daily  about  blind  people  and 
yet  very  little  of  it  leaves  a  completely 
pleasant  taste  to  them  or  to  the  people 
who  are  familiar  with  blindness  in 
their  family. 

Why  is  this?  Blindness  is  a  great  cata¬ 
lyst  in  the  hands  of  an  eager  interpreter, 
it  seems.  A  newspaper  reporter  with  a 
lively  pen  and  prospects  of  a  by-line 
can  change  an  ordinary  blind  human 
being  doing  a  capable  job  into  a  genius 
of  superhuman  strength  and  courage. 
Warren  Hull  on  television’s  “Strike  It 
Rich”  can  draw  out  a  happy  blind  per¬ 
son  in  such  a  way  that  the  studio  audi¬ 
ence  soon  weeps  in  misery  about  the 
darkness  in  which  the  interviewee  is 
supposed  to  be  immersed. 


Why  do  such  incidents  occur,  for¬ 
ever  dragging  back  the  efforts  of  re¬ 
habilitation  officers,  social  workers,  and 
the  morale  of  the  blind  population  and 
their  families?  In  the  lingo  of  Dragnet, 
“it  figures.”  Articles  are  written  to  sell; 
programs  to  appeal.  Both  have  to  be 
passed  by  editors  who  say  they  know 
the  answer.- 

Editors  are  convinced  that  they  know 
what  the  public  wants.  They  have  ap¬ 
pointed  themselves  to  see  that,  like  the 
song,  “Whatever  Lola  Wants,  Lola 
Gets.”  Writers,  limited  by  time  and 
sometimes  ability,  turn  to  wishful  think¬ 
ing  and  the  sure-fire  dramatics  of  emo¬ 
tionalism  to  paint  their  pictures  of 
blindness.  Everybody  loses.  The  public 
gets  a  one-sided  view,  and  the  blind 
person  is  typed  and  wrapped  up  in  the 
age-old  garments  of  sorrow. 

Editors  can  be  very  frank  about  the 
subject  if  seriously  questioned.  In  the 
first  place,  the  great  Lola  would  rather 
not  know  too  much  about  blind  people 
and  if  she  does  she  want  them  to  over¬ 
come  their  handicaps  by  (1)  getting 
back  their  sight,  or  (2)  having  great 
emotional  hurdles  to  cross  and  to  cross 
them  neatly  and  triumphantly.  Which¬ 
ever  method  is  used,  the  writer  should 
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have  added  a  big  blob  o£  pathos,  so  that 
there  won’t  be  a  dry  eye  in  the  crowd. 

So,  writers  catch  on  quickly.  In  order 
to  sell,  they  write  about  blind  people 
with  courage,  the  out-of-the-shadows 
sort  of  thing,  and  the  public  is  again 
convinced  that  this  is  the  right  picture. 

Helen  Keller  has  said  many  times 
that  the  greatest  handicap  of  the  blind 
is  public  attitude.  There  are  very  few 
blind  people  who  would  not  agree  with 
her. 

How  is  the  public  attitude  formed? 
Every  journalism  student  soon  finds  out 
that  he  has  a  magic  key  to  it,  if  he 
chooses  to  use  it.  Textbooks  say  that 
public  attitude  is  formed  by  books,  ad¬ 
vertising,  newspapers,  television,  radio, 
motion  pictures,  and  the  personal  ex¬ 
perience  of  individuals  with  each  other, 
or  word  of  mouth. 

I  believe  that  the  stereotypes  of  blind¬ 
ness,  presented  by  these  media,  with  the 
exception  of  the  latter,  are  running  a 
generation  behind.  Applied  to  the  in¬ 
dependence  shown  by  such  groups  and 
individuals  as  the  blinded  veterans,  the 
vocationally  rehabilitated,  and  the  in¬ 
telligent  blind  person,  the  major  por¬ 
tion  of  the  material  supplied  to  the 
public  is  as  far  behind  actuality  as  a 
Model  T  Ford  is  to  the  Thunderbird. 

Although  movies,  television  and 
radio  claim  they  are  striving  for  au¬ 
thenticity,  when  the  chips  are  down  it 
is  hard  for  them  to  break  away  from 
the  old  patterns. 

In  the  movie,  “Bright  Victory,”  a 
pretty  authentic  life  story  of  a  blinded 
veteran,  the  directors  and  producers 
sent  the  script  to  my  husband  (M. 
Robert  Barnett,  Executive  Director) 
and  several  other  persons  in  authority 
at  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind  to  review  first. 

The  Foundation  approved  the  script 
with  reservations.  They  objected  to. 


among  other  inaccuracies,  one  of  the 
love  scenes  where  the  hero  felt  his 
sweetheart’s  face  as  thoroughly  as  he 
would  a  raised  numeral  watch. 

“Not  realistic,”  was  the  Foundation 
verdict.  But  the  scene  stayed  because 
the  producers  felt  the  public  (Lola) 
believed  the  hero  would  do  such  a 
thing.  There  must  be  a  meeting  of  the 
minds  somewhere. 

How  is  one  individual  or  group  of 
individuals  to  change  such  a  tremen¬ 
dous,  snow-balling,  inbred,  narrow  and 
self-satisfied  personage  as  Lola? 

I  believe  it  will  have  to  start  with 
blind  people  and  their  families. 

Until  that  great  novel  is  written  or 
some  miraculous  revealing  force  brings 
about  a  meeting  of  the  minds,  I  feel 
that  my  husband  and  I  have  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  in  many  small  ways:  to  live 
as  happily  and  independently  as  pos¬ 
sible  not  only  for  ourselves  and  our 
children,  but  also  for  the  impression 
we  might  make  on  others  who  are 
strangers  to  families  with  blindness. 

I  believe  that  blind  people  should 
send  letters  of  disapproval  and  criti¬ 
cism  to  any  program,  book,  article 
which  sets  back  the  life  they  are  trying 
to  create. 

Blind  people  have  the  right  to  censor 
scripts  and  articles  before  they  are  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  public,  if  they  are  the  sub¬ 
ject  discussed.  They  should  veto  that 
extra  blob  of  emotional  appeal  that  so 
often  is  added.  If  the  story  is  good  it 
will  stand  without  any  strain  on  the 
tear  ducts. 

If  enough  honest  effort  is  made,  the 
end  may  some  day  be  accomplished. 
The  day  may  come  in  our  time  when 
a  blind  person  will  not  inspire  sym¬ 
pathy,  fear  or  other  emotional  reactions. 

That  will  be  the  day  that  Lola  is 
frustrated  into  accepting  what  she  gets 
and  then  wanting  it. 
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Better  Community  Planning  for 
the  Preschool  Blind  Child 

MARIAN  HELD 


Briefly  to  review  the  beginnings  of 
nursery  school  education  for  blind  chil¬ 
dren  at  the  Lighthouse,  we  started  with 
the  year  1905,  when  the  New  York  As¬ 
sociation  for  the  Blind  came  into  being 
and  when  in  our  over-all  services  for 
blind  people  of  every  age,  color  and 
creed,  we  encountered  the  unsolved 
problem  of  adequate  care  for  the  very 
young  blind  child.  Then  our  only 
sources  of  information  and  help  were 
the  state  residential  schools,  such  as  the 
New  York  Institute  for  the  Education 
of  the  Blind,  and  Perkins  Institution. 
Our  founder,  Winifred  Holt  Mather, 
was  especially  indebted  to  that  splendid 
leader,  Dr.  Edward  E.  Allen,  Director 
of  Perkins,  who  became  her  lifelong 
friend  and  adviser.  Infant  blindness 
was  gradually  being  eliminated  due  to 
the  advances  of  medical  science  and 
through  the  efforts  of  prevention-of- 
blindness  programs.  The  schools  and 
institutions  certainly  could  not  have 
anticipated  the  sudden  influx  of  blind 
babies  within  the  past  ten  years  which 
has  caused  the  greatest  concern  not  only 
in  medical  circles  but  to  all  those  in  the 
field  of  education  and  care  of  the  blind. 

Fortunately,  in  1928  through  the  fore¬ 
sight  of  a  devoted  friend  of  the  blind, 
the  late  Daisy  F.  Rogers,  the  Lighthouse 
started  kindergarten  classes,  and  later 
opened  a  small  nursery  school  at  its 
headquarters,  perhaps  the  first  of  its 
kind,  which  attracted  the  attention  of 
agencies  and  schools  all  over  the  world. 
It  was  an  original  and  progressive  idea 
for  the  training  of  young  blind  chil¬ 


dren.  However,  our  registration  was 
low,  for  many  years  not  exceeding  15 
children.  This  school,  one  of  our  29 
services  for  the  blind  within  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Direct  Services,  was  the  center 
of  much  pioneer  thinking  and  develop¬ 
ment,  so  that  with  the  great  number  of 
blind  children  coming  to  our  attention 
within  the  past  ten  years,  we  were  in  a 
better  position  to  plan  intelligently  for 
these  infants,  and  the  two  and  three 
and  four-year-olds  whose  parents  were 
so  desperately  in  need  of  guidance  and 
help. 

Within  the  past  seven  years  we  in¬ 
creased  the  scope  of  our  program  in 
many  areas — considerably  enlarging 
and  modernizing  our  nursery  school 
facilities;  starting  summer  sessions  for 
children  and  mothers;  built  a  summer 
vacation  cottage  for  children  needing  a 
month’s  vitalizing  country  experience; 
held  numerous  parent-teacher  meetings 
and  stimulated  and  arranged  for  larger 
conferences  of  welfare  and  health  work¬ 
ers.  We  also  established  a  more  inten¬ 
sive  home  counseling  service  with  ex¬ 
perienced  and  better  qualified  social 
workers  to  deal  with  the  innumerable 
problems  with  which  they  are  con¬ 
fronted  in  their  home  visiting.  At  this 
writing  264  children  are  registered  in 
our  preschool  program.  For  the  past 
year  an  average  of  six  new  cases  were 
reported  monthly — the  majority  blind 
from  retrolental  fibroplasia.  We  are 
greatly  heartened  by  the  evidence  that 
the  recently  discovered  means  of  com¬ 
batting  this  ‘ragedy  are  being  applied, 
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as  the  latest  statistics  of  the  New  York 
State  Commission  for  the  Blind  reveal. 
Instead  of  142  children  born  in  1953, 
in  New  York  State,  reported  as  retro- 
lental  fibroplasia  cases,  only  18  children 
born  in  1954  have  been  reported  as  of 
March  10,  1955.  (Incidentally,  as  of  this 
date,  not  a  single  case  of  blindness  due 
to  this  cause  has  been  reported  in  New 
York  state  for  1955.) 

The  development  of  our  Psychologi¬ 
cal  Guidance  Service  has  been  of  inesti¬ 
mable  value  to  our  teachers  and  coun¬ 
selors  in  planning  for  and  working  with 
both  children  and  parents. 

The  title  of  this  paper  infers  that  I 
will  discuss  improved  and  more  inte¬ 
grated  planning  for  the  future;  but  in 
reviewing  the  past,  let  us  not  forget  the 
constant  and  continuous  concern  and 
interest  of  all  of  the  agencies  associated 
with  us  in  the  pioneer  years — clinics, 
hospitals,  educational  institutions.  How¬ 
ever,  until  this  new  and  more  publicized 
group  of  youngsters  came  into  the  world 
there  was  little  awareness  on  the  part  of 
the  public  to  recognize  the  need  and 
accept  the  child  in  his  community. 

We  learn  from  history  that  new  move¬ 
ments  are  born  of  wars,  disasters  and 
great  crises.  Surely  the  advent  of  retro- 
lental  fibroplasia,  a  disaster  to  over 
8,000  children  in  the  United  States,  has 
created  a  crisis  in  planning  for  the  ade¬ 
quate  education  of  blind  youth  in  this 
country.  These  children,  coming  from 
all  walks  of  live,  have  compelled  the 
public  and  private  agencies  and  schools 
to  re-evaluate  their  programs.  Are  we 
moving  forward  rapidly  enough  to  in¬ 
sure  blind  children  every  advantage? 
Can  we  refuse  distraught  parents  the 
aid  of  our  nursery  schools  with  the  frus¬ 
trating  answer,  “Sorry,  over-crowded, 
wait  until  next  year”?  True,  our  coun¬ 
seling  services  and  parents  meetings 
help  considerably.  True,  in  some  excep¬ 
tional  cases,  the  well-adjusted  child  is 
ready  for  a  sighted  class;  but  for  the 


average  and  slower  youngsters — and 
they  are  in  the  majority — we  should 
and  must  make  the  necessary  provisions 
for  the  right  start  in  life  by  giving  day 
care  training  in  a  suitable  school  when 
the  child  is  ready. 

As  the  needs  and  abilities  of  all  blind 
children  vary  greatly,  it  is  important 
that  different  facilities  be  available. 
The  so-called  “special”  nursery  school, 
such  as  originally  started  by  the  Light¬ 
house  is  costly  (1  teacher  for  every  5 
children)  but  insures  individual  atten¬ 
tion  by  experienced  and  well  trained 
staff.  Many  of  the  children  have  some 
useful  sight  although  in  the  “blind” 
classification  so  that  the  totally  blind 
are  not  “segregated”  in  the  full  sense  of 
the  term — and  there  are  almost  daily 
contacts  with  the  outside  in  neighbor¬ 
hood  outings  to  shops,  the  zoo,  the 
parks,  etc.  Almost  a  year  ago  we  estab¬ 
lished  our  second  school  in  ideal  quar¬ 
ters,  generously  offered  the  Lighthouse 
by  Temple  Isaiah,  Forest  Hills,  Long 
Island.  Here  again,  a  similar  school  to 
our  59th  Street  facility,  provides  chil¬ 
dren  from  Queens  County  a  place  for 
nursery  school  training. 

In  the  late  Fall,  1954,  the  Board  of 
Education  of  New  York  City,  responded 
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to  our  earnest  request  for  additional 
>pace  with  a  generous  offer  of  a  room  in 
i  public  school  building.  We  opened 
3ur  Bellerose  Nursery  School  in  Public 
School  No.  133  Queens,  with  four  chil¬ 
dren  (soon  there  were  eight  children  in 
attendance  and  when  the  new  term 
3pens  there  will  be  ten  children). 

Emphasis  on  a  Semi-Integrated 
Program 

Here  we  have  a  pilot  project  which  is 
ecognized  by  the  Board  of  Education 
ind  the  Lighthouse  as  a  guide  for  future 
planning.  Actually,  we  are  developing 
1  “semi-integrated”  program  with  all 
he  advantages  of  our  previously  estab- 
ished  schools,  but  with  the  important 
idditional  advantages  of  a  location 
vithin  the  structure  of  the  New  York 
Hi ty  Public  School  system. 

The  educational  program  is  entirely 
mder  the  auspices  of  the  Lighthouse — 
equipment,  psychological  testing,  medi¬ 
al  care,  social  work,  transportation, 
unches,  are  all  our  responsibility.  The 
benefits  are  daily  becoming  more  appar¬ 
ent,  especially  to  our  own  teaching  staff 
vho  consider  that  the  Lighthouse  school 
tas  become  an  integral  part  of  Public 
school  No.  133.  May  I,  at  this  point  say 
hat  without  the  encouragement,  wis- 
lom  and  very  practical  assistance  of 
3r.  Frank  J.  O’Brien,  Associate  Super¬ 
intendent  of  Schools,  and  Mr.  Isidore 
.  Glickman,  Principal  of  Public  School 
Vo.  133,  this  project  could  not  have 
:ome  to  pass. 

It  is  a  challenging  experience  for  the 
lighthouse  staff  to  be  within  a  school 
or  the  sighted,  and  the  proximity  of 
he  classes,  teachers  and  principal’s 
)ffice,  gives  us  the  feeling  that  we  are 
/ery  much  a  part  of  this  “sighted”  com¬ 
munity.  The  members  of  the  nursery 
chool  staff  have  been  invited  to  attend 
dl  faculty  conferences  and  kindergarten 
^rade  meetings,  and  further  measures 
o  improve  still  further  the  liaison  be¬ 


tween  the  Lighthouse  teachers  and  the 
rest  of  the  faculty  will  be  undertaken. 
Since  it  is  planned  that  our  children 
will  visit  and  play  occasionally  with  the 
kindergarten  children,  the  public  school 
teachers  need  an  opportunity  to  become 
acquainted  with  the  philosophy  of  edu¬ 
cating  blind  children.  Toilet  facilities 
and  outdoor  playground  space  are 
shared  to  some  extent.  The  Public 
School  Parents  Association,  the  local 
shops,  neighbors,  are  becoming  ac¬ 
quainted  with  our  program  from  re¬ 
ports  of  the  sighted  children,  and  try 
to  be  helpful,  d  he  National  Council  of 
Jewish  Women  have  organized  a  motor 
corps  to  assist  in  transportation.  The 
special  luncheons  provided  our  children 
are  prepared  by  the  school  cook,  her 
time  being  re-scheduled  for  this  pur¬ 
pose. 

However,  artificial  attempts  at  inte¬ 
gration  should  be  avoided.  The  nursery 
school  class  should  not  be  brought  into 
the  school  affairs  of  older  children  ex¬ 
cept  on  occasions  when  it  is  normal 
for  kindergarten  children  to  be  invited 
to  do  so.  They  should  have  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  kindergarten  children  in  their 
school  association  as  they  become  ready 
to  do  so  individually  or  as  a  group. 
The  further  development  of  this  so- 
called  semi-integrated  program  will  de¬ 
pend  on  the  co-operation,  understand¬ 
ing  and  confidence  of  the  school  faculty. 
This  would  appear  to  be  a  more  normal 
situation  for  the  average  blind  child, 
because  here  the  child  benefits  from  the 
individual  attention  he  needs  in  his 
special  group,  but  there  is  also  some 
opportunity  for  meeting  and  playing 
with  sighted  children.  Our  blind  chil¬ 
dren  soon  learn  they  live  in  a  sighted 
world,  and  as  much  as  possible  they 
should  learn  to  function  in  it.  But  we 
recognize  that  for  most  blind  children 
of  this  early  age,  competitive  pressures 
inherent  in  a  fully  integrated  program 
might  cause  difficulty.  At  Public  School 
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No.  133,  the  child  is  prepared  to  partici¬ 
pate  in  a  sighted  group  in  a  slower  but 
more  reassuring  way,  with  the  special 
help  he  requires. 

More  Co-Operative  Planning 

This  seems  to  be  the  beginning  of  a 
more  realistic  approach  to  nursery 
school  training  for  blind  children  in 
their  own  community.  Costly  for  the 
agency,  yes.  Our  current  budget  for  the 
"Bellerose  School  is  $10,045,  an(l  c^oes  not 
include  over-all  administrative  costs. 
But  the  young  blind  child  now,  along 
with  others  severely  handicapped,  the 
deaf  child,  the  cerebral  palsy  child,  the 
retarded  child,  has  awakened  the  active 
interest  of  the  community-minded  pub¬ 
lic.  Formerly  the  incidence  of  blindness 
in  infancy  was  rare.  This  sudden  tragic 
increase  has  forced  all  of  us — parents, 
social  workers  and  educators — to  open 


our  minds  and  resources  to  better  plans 
for  the  future,  and  to  do  it  together. 
The  Preschool  Committee  of  the 
Greater  New  York  Council  of  Agencies 
for  the  Blind  has  arranged  to  meet  from 
time  to  time  with  the  director  of  the 
Bureau  for  Education  of  Visually 
Handicapped,  New  York  City  Board  of 
Education. 

The  Lighthouse  this  summer,  for  the 
first  time,  is  opening  a  day  camp  in 
co-operation  with  the  Queens  Child 
Service  League  (for  sighted  children) — 
a  direct  result  of  this  first  co-operative 
venture.  How  important  to  the  child 
that  he  feel  he  is  growing  up  together 
with  his  sighted  brothers  and  sisters, 
that  he  belongs  to  his  community  and 
is  not  just  a  visitor  at  holidaytime! 

Just  as  the  Lighthouse  gave  impetus 
to  the  acceptance  of  blind  children  in 
public  school  classes  in  New  York  City, 
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so  the  Bellerose  Public  School  project 
may  well  be  the  spearhead  for  other 
nursery  school  classes  for  blind  children 
in  our  public  schools. 

We  take  great  pride  in  a  letter  filed 
in  the  Lighthouse  archives  from  the 
City  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Wil¬ 
liam  H.  Maxwell,  dated  June  2,  1914, 
which  states:  “It  was  largely  owing  to 
her  (Winifred  Holt  Mather,  the  Light¬ 
house  founder)  advocacy  that  teaching 
blind  children  was  commenced  in  the 
public  schools  of  New  York.” 

Classes  for  elementary-aged  visually 


handicapped  children  must  necessarily 
be  augmented  for  this  new  generation, 
as  parents  who  may  not  be  willing  to 
have  their  children  leave  home  for  a 
residential  school,  will  demand  and  ex¬ 
pect  a  more  comprehensive  program 
than  may  now  be  offered.  Many  resi¬ 
dential  schools  are  also  beginning  to 
recognize  the  value  of  integration.  With 
an  enlightened  community  approach, 
sighted  children,  who  have  learned  to 
accept  the  blind  in  their  schools,  will 
be  more  understanding  of  the  problems 
of  blindness  in  their  adult  life. 


The  Beginnings  of  the 
Braille  Writer 

WALTER  B.  HENDRICKSON 


The  education  of  the  blind  has  always 
demanded  mechanical  devices  utilizing 
touch  and  hearing  to  compensate  for 
the  loss  of  sight.  Knotted  strings,  pins 
in  cushions,  embossed  type  of  many 
shapes  and  punctiform  symbols  of  sev¬ 
eral  kinds  all  had  their  champions  in 
the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries 
as  a  means  of  silent  communication. 
But  one  by  one,  as  experience  was  piled 
on  experience,  all  were  abandoned  but 
Louis  Braille’s  system  of  dots  arranged 
in  a  cell  three  dots  high  and  two  dots 
wide.1 

In  large  part,  Braille’s  notation  pre¬ 
vailed  because  simple,  but  effective  ma¬ 
chines  were  devised  for  impressing  the 
braille  points  on  paper  and  metal.  The 
creative  mind  back  of  the  development 
of  the  machines  was  that  of  Frank  H. 
Hall,  Superintendent  of  the  Illinois  In¬ 
stitution  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind, 
1890-1893  and  1897-1902.  But  Hall  was 
not  a  mechanic,  and  so,  while  the  Hall 


braille  writer  and  the  Hall  stereotype- 
maker  were  his  brain  children,  yet  they 
were  also  the  children  of  the  crafts¬ 
man’s  hands  of  G.  A.  Sieber,  T.  B. 
Harrison,  and  C.  J.  Seifried.  It  is  pe¬ 
culiarly  fitting  that  brain  and  hand 
worked  to  advance  the  education  of  the 
blind,  which  is  itself  so  largely  de¬ 
pendent  on  the  sensations  received  by 
the  brain  from  the  hand. 

Frank  Haven  Hall  had  come  to  the 
Illinois  Institution  for  the  Education  of 
the  Blind  in  Jacksonville  after  a  25- 
year  career  as  teacher,  principal,  and 
superintendent  of  both  public  and  pri¬ 
vate  schools  in  Illinois.  He  was  born 
in  the  town  of  Mechanic  Falls,  Maine, 
February  9,  1841, 2  served  a  short  term 
as  a  hospital  steward  in  the  Civil  War, 
and  then  attended  Bates  College.  After 
teaching  two  years  at  Towles  Academy 
in  Maine,  he  moved  west,  becoming 
superintendent  of  the  schools  in  Earl- 
ville,  Illinois.  In  1868,  he  took  a  simi- 
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lar  position  with  the  West  Aurora 
schools  where,  so  those  who  paid  him 
tribute  after  his  death  said,  he  was 
efficient  and  creative,  as  well  as  popu¬ 
lar  with  the  students,  parents,  and 
school  trustees.  He  had  a  very  prac- 


Frank  H.  Hall 


tical  turn  of  mind,  believing  that 
schools  had  a  larger  responsibility  to 
children  than  simply  the  inculcation 
of  learning  for  learning’s  sake.  Because 
of  this  conviction  Hall  eagerly  accepted 
the  offer  of  a  group  of  farmers  near 
Aurora  to  head  a  work-and-learn  school. 
Sugar  Grove  Industrial  School,  where, 
as  Hall  later  wrote:  “We  learned  to  use 
the  milk  tester  and  we  read  Shake¬ 
speare,  we  investigated  the  subject  of 
cattle  raising  and  studied  Virgil.  We 
learned  how  to  raise  hogs  and  reveled 
in  the  beauties  of  Homer.  We  studied 
the  subject  of  grasses  and  hay  and 
mastered  cube  root.”3 

During  the  twelve  years  at  Sugar 


Grove,  Hall  also  ran  a  general  store, 
served  as  postmaster,  and  became  very 
familiar  with  the  practical  problems  of  ! 
the  farmer.  The  latter  knowledge,  cou¬ 
pled  with  what  he  had  learned,  when 
as  a  boy  he  had  worked  in  Maine  fac¬ 
tories,  gave  him  a  familiarity  with  me¬ 
chanical  principles  that  he  applied  to  ! 
his  school  work.  He  often  provided  \ 
some  homemade  device  for  studying 
arithmetic  or  geography,4  and  of  course  j 
the  braille  writer,  the  stereotype-maker, 
and  the  map-maker  were  outstanding  | 
examples  of  his  ingenuity. 

After  a  short  period  as  the  superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  Petersburg,  Illinois,  j 
schools,  Hall  returned  to  Aurora  for  a 
year  or  two,  and  then,  in  1890,  he  was 
appointed  superintendent  of  the  Illinois 
Institution.  Hall,  of  course,  knew  noth¬ 
ing  of  the  special  methods  for  the 
education  of  blind  children,  but  he 
relied  on  his  long  experience  in  teach¬ 
ing  normal  children.  His  major  premise 
in  all  his  work  with  the  blind  was  like 
that  of  today — they  should  be  trained 
to  live  and  work  in  a  world  of  normal- 
sighted  people.  Before  assuming  active 
charge,  Hall  made  a  quick  trip  east  to 
visit  the  schools  at  Boston,  New  York, 
Baltimore,  and  Philadelphia,  and  on 
his  way  back  he  stopped  at  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Printing  House  for  the  Blind  in 
Louisville.5  Here  he  had  an  opportunity 
to  see  various  kinds  of  types  and  presses 
and  methods  of  printing. 

All  through  his  first  year  at  Jackson¬ 
ville,  Hall  observed  what  went  on  in 
the  school,  and  read  and  studied  about 
the  problems  of  teaching  blind  children. 
He  found  that  the  equipment  was  in¬ 
adequate,  and  at  his  recommendation, 
the  state  legislature  appropriated  $3000 
to  supply  the  need.  A  part  of  this  money 
was  spent  for  two  small  hand  presses, 
and  fonts  of  Boston  Line,  New  York 
Point,  and  braille  type,  because  Hall 
believed  that  it  was  important  that  stu¬ 
dents  be  supplied  with  lesson  sheets 
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and  other  material  from  which  they 
could  study,  rather  than  copying  with 
slate  and  stylus  from  the  teacher’s  dicta¬ 
tion.6 

An  Idea  Takes  Root 

But  there  were  still  difficulties;  not 
every  student  could  read  Boston  Line, 
and  too,  Hall  felt  that  it  was  desirable 
that  students  should  be  able  to  write  in 
punctiform  more  rapidly  and  more  con¬ 
veniently  than  by  slate  and  stylus.  New 
York  Point  was  the  officially  recognized 
notation,  as  it  was  in  all  United  States 
schools  except  the  Perkins  Institution 
in  Boston  and  the  Missouri  school  in 
St.  Louis.  New  York  Point  had  been 
officially  adopted  in  the  Illinois  school 
in  1888,  although  since  1876,  braille 
had  been  used  informally  by  students 
and  teachers,  and  even  after  1888, 
braille  continued  to  be  favored  by 
many,  and  was  used  in  private  corre¬ 
spondence.7 

Hall  was  thinking  about  a  machine 
that  would  write  New  York  Point,  but 
as  he  discussed  the  matter  with  his 
students  and  teachers,  he  began  to  see 
that  it  would  be  much  simpler  to  make 
a  machine  for  writing  braille,  since 
every  letter  would  be  of  uniform  width.8 
Further,  as  Hall  said:  “It  was  obvious 
at  the  outset  that  such  a  machine  must 
be  quite  simple  and  easy  to  manufac¬ 
ture,  thereby  placing  the  cost  within  the 
limited  means  of  the  poorest  of  the  class 
it  was  designed  to  benefit.  Next  it  must 
have  power  sufficient  to  emboss  the 
points  of  the  braille  system  in  per¬ 
fectly  sharp  relief,  and  yet  the  touch 
must  be  easy,  giving  the  greatest  ra¬ 
pidity  without  fatigue  to  the  oper¬ 
ator.’’9 

A  Mechanic  Is  Enlisted 

It  was  at  this  point  that  Hall  sought 
technical  assistance  and  called  on  G.  A. 
(“Gus”)  Sieber.  Gus  Sieber,  born  in 
1863,  was  the  son  of  a  German  immi¬ 


grant,  who  opened  a  gunshop  in  Jack¬ 
sonville.  Young  Gus  had  early  learned 
the  gunmaker’s  art  in  his  father’s  shop, 
and  he  became  skilled  in  general  metal 
work  through  three  year’s  experience  in 
Chicago  shops  and  foundries.10  Hall 
went  to  see  Sieber  at  the  family  gun¬ 
making  and  electrical  supply  and  repair 
store  (on  East  Court  St.,  near  Public 
Square.)  As  Sieber  tells  the  story,  (Hall) 
“showed  me  what  they  called  a  slate  and 
stylus,  showed  me  the  work  they  clid, 
and  wanted  a  writer  made  on  the  order 
of  a  typewriter — having  six  keys  and 
a  spacer.  He  never  gave  me  any  idea 
as  to  how  to  make  it,  but  what  it  should 
do.”11  Hall  explained  about  the  braille 
cell  of  six  dots  and  told  Sieber  that  he 
wanted  each  dot  controlled  by  a  sepa¬ 
rate  key  so  that  any  braille  character 
could  be  made  at  a  single  stroke  by 
pressing  the  right  combination  of  keys. 

From  Scrap  Iron  and  Brass: 

The  First  Writer 

With  this  information  and  Hall’s  ex¬ 
planation  of  the  braille  cell,  and  with 
the  typewriter  in  mind,  Sieber  created 
a  suitable  device.  It  is  clear,  as  one  ex¬ 
amines  a  Hall  writer,  that  it  is  much 
like  a  typewriter  in  that  a  carriage 
moves  one  space  to  the  left  as  the  keys 
are  released  after  a  letter  is  impressed 
on  the  paper,  and  that  the  styli  in  the 
embossing  head  are  actuated  by  the  keys 
much  as  are  the  type  bars  on  a  type¬ 
writer.  In  fact,  Sieber’s  great  contribu¬ 
tion  was  not  only  designing  and  making 
a  carriage  mechanism  and  linkage  be¬ 
tween  keys  and  styli,  but  that  he  so 
designed  and  made  them  that  they 
would  not  infringe  upon  existing  type¬ 
writer  patents.  Further,  it  was  Sieber’s 
design  that  permitted  the  styli  to  op¬ 
erate  from  the  back  so  that  the  oper¬ 
ators  would  make  letters  in  the  normal 
position  for  reading  them,  rather  than 
the  backwards  and  reverse  method  of 
the  stylus  and  slate.12 
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The  model  built  by  Sieber  is  no 
longer  in  existence,  but  it  was  thus 
described  by  Hall: 

“(It)  was  built  mainly  of  scrap  iron 
and  brass  and  was  fastened  to  a  rough 
pine  board  for  a  base.  It  was  anything 
but  elegant  in  appearance;  but  the  dots 
made  by  it  were  fully  equal  to  those 
made  by  the  stylus,  and,  although  the 
working  was  heavy  and  the  machine 
roughly  constructed,  the  measure  of  our 
success  at  this  point  was  greater  than  I 
expected.” 

And  so,  although  not  much  notice  of 
Sieber’s  part  in  its  development  has 
ever  been  made,  it  seems  clear  that  the 
braille  writer  which  bore  Hall’s  name 
was  the  happy  result  of  Hall’s  creative 
mind,  which  analyzed  the  problem  and 
envisioned  a  solution,  and  Sieber’s 
highly  developed  craftsman’s  skill. 

Hall  Writers  Gird  the  Earth 

Hall,  with  his  driving  enthusiasm  and 
urge  to  action,  wanted  Sieber  to  under¬ 
take  immediate  mass  production  of  the 
writer,  but  Sieber  advised  Hall  to  take 
the  model  to  Chicago,  where  proper 
patterns  and  dies  could  be  provided.  As 
Hall  said,  “a  fortunate  chain  of  circum¬ 
stance”  led  him  to  the  Munson  Type¬ 
writer  Company  in  Chicago  where  T.  B. 
Harrison  was  the  superintendent  and 
C.  J.  Seifried  was  the  designer.14  Harri¬ 
son  and  Seifried  fulfilled  Hall’s  require¬ 
ments  that  the  braille  writer  should  be 
made  to  sell  at  as  low  a  price  as  possible, 
and  Hall  said  that  their  work  was  “a 
labor  of  love.”15  Harrison  and  Seifried 
manufactured  94  machines  which  were 
delivered  to  the  Illinois  school  for  a 
total  of  $94o.16  In  addition,  Hall  said 
that  he  paid  out  between  $200  and  $300 
from  his  legislative  appropriation  for 
a  working  model,17  which  probably  in¬ 
cluded  the  $65  paid  to  Sieber  for  his 
work.18  Twenty  machines  were  retained 
by  the  Illinois  school  and  the  others 
were  sold  to  individuals  and  schools  for 


$12  and  later  for  $14.  Within  a  few 
years  institutions  for  the  blind  in  the 
United  States,  and  in  many  foreign 
countries,  including  Australia  and 
China,  were  using  Hall  writers.19 

Hall  was  always  proud  of  the  fact 


Gustav  A.  "Gus"  Sieber 


that  neither  he  nor  any  of  the  persons 
connected  with  the  development  of  the 
writer  profited  from  the  invention.  A 
later  model  made  by  the  Cooper  Engi¬ 
neering  and  Manufacturing  Company 
bore  the  legend  “Patent  Applied  For,” 
but  it  is  certain  that  no  patent  was  ever 
granted.20 

The  braille  writer  was  demonstrated 
to  teachers  of  the  blind  at  a  meeting  at 
Brantford,  Ontario,  in  Canada,  by 
Hall’s  daughter,  Nina,  who  achieved 
the  remarkable  speed  of  a  hundred 
words  a  minute.  Edward  E.  Allen,  the 
superintendent  of  the  Perkins  Institu¬ 
tion  said  “.  .  .  we  .  .  .  who  were  there 
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assembled  were  almost  dumbfounded 
with  surprise  and  delight.  The  conveni¬ 
ence  of  this  little  machine  to  the  blind 
can  only  be  understood  when  one  real¬ 
izes  that  it  became  to  them  what  the 
ordinary  typewriter  is  to  others.”21 

The  principles  of  the  Hall  braille 
writer  have  been  followed  in  later  ma¬ 
chines.  So  far  as  can  be  determined, 
C.  J.  Seifried  took  over  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  the  writers  from  the  Munson 
Typewriter  Company,  and  at  his  death, 
the  Cooper  Manufacturing  Company 
of  Chicago  continued  their  production 
until  about  1921,  when  this  company 
was  bought  out  by  the  M.  B.  Skinner 
Company,  manufacturers  of  steam  spe¬ 
cialties  and  engineering  supplies.  The 
latter  company  became  the  Cooper 
Manufacturing  and  Engineering  Com¬ 
pany.  M.  B.  Skinner,  the  president  of 
the  company,  planned  to  discontinue 
the  manufacture  of  the  writers  because 
the  limited  market,  about  200  a  year, 
made  it  unprofitable,  but  when  he 
found  that  this  would  work  a  hardship 
on  blind  people  he  stayed  in  the  busi¬ 
ness,  purely  as  a  philanthropy.  He  im¬ 
proved  the  design,  and  spent  $5000  for 
new  machines  for  its  manufacture,  and 
still  sold  them  for  a  nominal  sum.22 
Eventually  the  production  of  braille 
writers  was  taken  over  by  such  spe¬ 
cialized  agencies  as  the  Americalr  Foun¬ 
dation  for  the  Blind,  and  the  American 
Printing  House  for  the  Blind,  the 
Braille  Institute  of  America,  and  the 
Howe  Memorial  Press.  Hall’s  basic  prin¬ 
ciple  of  six  keys  each  controlling  a  dot 
in  the  braille  cell,  and  of  impressing 
the  paper  from  the  back  have  been  re¬ 
tained,  but  most  modern  machines,  like 
the  Perkins  Brailler,  have  a  carriage  for 
the  styli  rather  than  for  holding  the 
paper. 

Hall  saw  that  his  braille  writer  might 
be  used  to  produce,  quickly  and 
cheaply,  a  stereotype  plate  from  which 
many  copies  could  be  printed. 


Next  Step:  A  Stereotyping  Machine 

After  several  experiments  using  paper 
stiffened  with  shellac  and  heavy  tinfoil 
backed  by  cement,  and  finding  them 
only  moderately  successful,13  Hall  ap¬ 
pealed  to  his  friends  Harrison  and 
Seifried,  and  once  again  the  creative 
mind  and  the  skillful  hand  produced  a 
machine  even  more  important  than  the 
braille  writer  in  revolutionizing  educa¬ 
tion  of  the  blind. 

The  Hall  stereotype-maker  was  first 
exhibited  at  the  Chicago  World’s  Fair 
in  1893  where  workers  for  the  blind 
saw  its  great  possibilities.  Here  is  one 
of  the  many  contemporary  appreciations 
of  the  machine.  Superintendent  John  T. 
Sibley  of  the  Missouri  School  for  the 
Blind,  who  secured  the  second  stereo¬ 
type-maker  from  Harrison  and  Seifried, 
said: 

“After  nearly  a  year’s  work  with  the 
stereotype-maker,  I  am  led  to  believe 
that,  as  far  as  the  education  of  the  blind 
is  concerned,  this  invention  is  the  most 
important  of  the  century,  if  we  except 
the  invention  of  the  point  system  by 
Louis  Braille.  These  two  are  the  im¬ 
movable  pillars  upon  which  the  future 
education  of  the  blind  must  rest.  When 
the  value  of  both  is  well  understood  by 
all,  embossed  printing  will  be  carried 
on  so  rapidly  and  so  economically  that 
libraries  will  grow  and  flourish  like 
vegetation  under  a  tropic  sun.”24 

John  Sibley’s  prophecy  has  come 
true.  Today,  most  books  for  the  blind 
are  printed  from  plates  made  on  stereo¬ 
type-makers  following  the  same  princi¬ 
ples  as  Hall’s  original  machine,  al¬ 
though  much  improved  and  now  motor 
driven.  The  fact  that  Hall’s  writer  and 
stereotype-maker  operated  so  effectively 
was  a  strong  argument  for  retaining 
braille  as  a  medium  of  written  com¬ 
munication  for  the  blind,  both  in  the 
United  States  and  throughout  the 
world.  And  through  the  use  of  Hall’s 
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machines,  the  whole  process  of  educat¬ 
ing  the  blind  to  be  useful,  self-reliant 


citizens  has  been  made  immeasurably 
easier  and  more  effective. 
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Foundation  Scholarships 


The  twenty  winners  of  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind  scholarships 
for  the  current  school  year  compose  a 
representative  but  nonetheless  very  in¬ 
teresting  group  of  young  people.  Five 
had  already  received  grants  of  $300, 
which  were  renewed  for  another  year. 
These  are  James  J.  Callan,  Richard  H. 
Evensen,  Vera  L.  Gurrola,  Lillian  F. 
Knoll,  and  Harward  A.  Stearns. 

James  J.  Callan,  Norman  Park,  Ga., 
is  completing  his  studies  in  the  School 
of  Social  Work  of  the  University  of 
North  Carolina,  and  has  been  doing 
his  field  work  in  Savannah,  Ga.  Mr. 
Evensen,  of  Roslindale,  Mass.,  is  pur¬ 
suing  his  third  year  of  graduate  work  at 
Boston  University  in  preparation  for  a 
career  as  a  college  teacher  of  govern¬ 
ment.  Vera  L.  Gurrola,  Whittier,  Calif., 
is  spending  her  third  year  in  the  grad¬ 
uate  school  of  the  University  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  (Los  Angeles),  to  fit  her  as  a 
teacher  of  Spanish  in  a  college.  Miss 
Knoll,  of  Springfield  Gardens,  N.  Y., 
has  been  studying  international  rela¬ 
tions  for  a  year  in  the  graduate  school 
of  Columbia  University  and  is  continu¬ 
ing  her  work  there.  Harward  A.  Stearns, 
Pasadena,  Calif.,  after  two  years  of  law 
study  writes,  “I  believe  that  I  am  the 
first  blind  student  to  stand  a  chance  of 
graduating  from  Stanford  Law  School, 
so  I  hope  that  I  can  maintain  a  suffi¬ 
cient  level  of  academic  study  to  en¬ 
courage  the  school  to  allow  other  blind 
students  to  enter.” 

Fifteen  additional  persons  were  se¬ 
lected  from  among  many  applicants  to 
receive  the  other  $300  grants.  Nancy  L. 
Barlow,  Dunmore,  W.  Va.,  a  senior  at 
Glenville  State  College,  is  completing 
her  course  in  three  years.  She  expects 
to  teach  in  the  lower  grades  in  a  resi¬ 


dential  school  for  blind  children.  Paul 
T.  Behn,  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  also  hopes 
to  teach  blind  children.  He  completed 
two  years  at  Edward  Waters  College, 
and  is  continuing  his  education  at  Flor¬ 
ida  A.  and  M.  LTniversity. 

Marcialito  Cam,  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
has  just  been  graduated  from  Franklin 
and  Alarshall  College  and  is  now  study¬ 
ing  at  the  School  of  Social  Work  of 
Adelphi  College.  Alma  Sue  Cochran, 
Hackleburg,  Ala.,  was  graduated  last 
spring  from  the  State  Teachers  College 
at  Florence,  Ala.,  and  is  now  a  home 
teacher  trainee  at  the  Overbrook  School 
for  the  Blind.  She  has  already  had  suc¬ 
cessful  experience  in  this  field  in  the 
Montgomery  area.  Maurice  W.  Felts, 
Memphis,  Tenn.,  also  is  taking  the 
home  teachers  course  at  Overbrook. 
His  undergraduate  work  was  done  at 
Memphis  State  College  and  Los  Angeles 
City  College. 

Ernestdeen  Johnson,  Crestview,  Fla., 
is  a  senior  at  Florida  State  University. 
She  is  interested  in  psychiatric  social 
work  as  well  as  education  and  is  the 
first  blind  student  whom  the  university 
has  allowed  to  intern  as  a  teacher. 
Merle  W.  Johnson,  St.  Paul,  Minn., 
has  been  graduated  with  honors  from 
Hamline  University  and  is  a  student 
in  the  School  of  Social  Work  of  the 
University  of  Minnesota.  George  Ket- 
tell,  Mantua,  New  Jersey,  was  graduated 
from  LaSalle  College  and  has  taken 
the  Perkins-Boston  University  course, 
and  part-time  work  for  a  year  at  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania.  He  plans  to 
become  a  college  teacher  in  the  field  of 
social  studies. 

Oral  O.  Miller,  Ashland,  Ky.,  did  his 
undergraduate  work  at  Princeton  Uni¬ 
versity  and  has  been  encouraged  in  his 
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ambition  to  become  a  lawyer.  He  is 
now  a  student  at  the  University  of 
Chicago  Law  School.  Dr.  Milton  P. 
Nelson,  Afton,  Wyo.,  is  a  graduate  of 
Utah  State  Agricultural  College  and  has 
practiced  successfully  as  a  naturopathic 
physician.  He  needs  additional  training 
in  order  to  retain  his  license  and  is  ob¬ 
taining  this  at  his  alma  mater  for  credit 
at  Western  States  College. 

Jean  Marie  Sullivan,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  has  just  been  graduated  from  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  and  has 
been  accepted  by  the  New  York  School 
of  Social  Work  where  she  expects  to 
spend  two  years,  completing  the  re¬ 
quirements  for  a  master’s  degree  in 
social  work.  Paul  L.  Tapia,  Encion, 
N.  M.,  has  completed  his  third  year  at 
the  University  of  New  Mexico.  He  plans 
to  be  a  physical  educational  director. 

Eleanor  A.  Reeves,  Hartford,  Conn., 
is  an  alumna  of  Hillyer  College,  has 
done  a  great  deal  of  work  in  music  and 
has  taken  the  special  methods  course  at 
Perkins.  She  is  now  studying  at  the 
School  of  Social  Work  of  the  University 
of  Connecticut  under  the  sponsorship 
of  the  State  Board  of  Education  of  the 
Blind.  Donald  Rutschmann,  Ghent, 
N.  Y.,  is  taking  the  last  year  of  a  two- 
year  course  in  poultry  husbandry  at  the 
New  York  State  Institute  of  Agriculture. 
Donald  H.  Stuart,  Chicago,  Ill.,  did  his 
undergraduate  work  in  industrial  en¬ 
gineering  before  losing  his  sight.  He  is 
now  a  graduate  student  at  DePaul  Uni¬ 
versity,  preparing  to  become  a  home 
teacher  of  blind  persons. 


The  scholarships  of  fifteen  students 
expired  this  year.  James  S.  Anderson 
was  awarded  an  M.A.  degree  in  soci- 
ology  by  Catholic  LTniversity  of  Amer-  ' 
ica.  Sylvester  Bradford  was  graduated 
from  City  College  (New  York)  where 
he  was  elected  to  Phi  Beta  Kappa. 
Shirley  Booth  completed  her  course  j 
work  for  the  Ph.D.  degree  in  philoso¬ 
phy  at  Columbia.  George  Eggleston  re¬ 
ceived  the  M.A.  degree  at  Howard. 
Lorraine  Gaudreau  was  awarded  a  M. 
Ed.  degree  at  Smith.  Joy  Gilpin  re¬ 
ceived  a  home  teachers’  certificate,  Class 
I,  at  Overbrook.  Douglas  Kruse  com- 
pleted  the  course  work  for  his  doctorate 
in  physical  education  at  Springfield  Col¬ 
lege.  Emerald  McKenzie  was  awarded 
a  M.S.S.  degree  by  New  York  Univer¬ 
sity.  Theodore  Messenger  completed 
the  course  work  for  his  Ph.D.  degree 
in  philosophy  at  Johns  Hopkins  and  is 
now  a  member  of  the  faculty. 

Wayne  S.  Moody  received  his  B.S.T. 
degree,  summa  cum  laude  from  Boston 
University.  Marie  A.  Morrison  com¬ 
pleted  a  year  of  graduate  study  in  social  , 
work  at  Louisiana  State  University  and 
was  employed  by  the  state.  Howlett 
Smith  was  awarded  the  B.M.  degree, 
with  distinction,  by  the  University  of 
Arizona.  Dallas  Stroschein  received  his 
D.C.  degree  from  the  Palmer  School  of 
Chiropractic.  John  P.  Ward  (who  had 
been  a  Root-Tilden  Scholar  for  the 
past  three  years)  was  given  the  LL.B. 
degree  by  New  York  University,  and 
Robert  Whitstock  was  awarded  the  LL. 
B.  degree  by  Harvard  University. 
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Letter  from  a  Young  Blind 
Man 

[Do  schools  and  organizations  serving 
blind  people  become  too  casual  at  times 
in  the  execution  of  their  programs?  Do 
they,  under  pressure  of  harrying  demands 
on  the  time  of  administrators  and  staff,  be¬ 
come  production-minded  at  the  expense 
of  individual  attention  to  the  practical  and 
direct  solving  of  the  individual  needs?  Is 
it  somebody  else’s  function  to  solve  what  is 
apparently  lacking  in  guidance  preparation 
of  the  young  man  whose  letter  appears 
below,  for  life  after  school?  Is  everybody’s 
responsibility  fully  discharged  at  a  point 
where  he  is  left  to  find  out  for  himself  bv 
chance  and  by  a  gift  of  an  inquiring  mind 
what  further  aids,  what  more  advanced  op¬ 
portunities  are  available  to  him? 

Is  it  ethical,  is  it  productive  of  improved 
professional  standards,  is  it  a  service  to  the 
blind  client,  to  disparage  the  work  of  an¬ 
other  organization  engaged  in  his  behalf? 

Do  you  know  how  frequently  letters 
come  from  blind  individuals  whose  under¬ 
lying  message,  conveyed  in  direct  passages 
or  “between  the  lines”  is  a  conscious  or 
subconscious  groping  for  help?  This  one 
was  addressed  to  Charles  G.  Ritter,  Con¬ 
sultant,  Aids  and  Appliances.  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind.  Names  and  pac- 
sages  indicating  identity  of  the  writer  are 
deleted. — Editor] 

Dear  Mr.  Ritter: 

I  hope  you  will  excuse  this  horrible 
looking  paper  I  am  writing  on.  I  have 
much  to  ask,  and  many  comments  to 
make  within  the  next  “few  ’  lines.  The 
average  sized  paper  would  never  do. 

I  received  the  wonderful  interpoint 
slate  last  Saturday.  It  is  much  better 
than  I  would  have  thought.  There  is 
one  thing,  there  were  no  instructions 
with  it.  I  wasted  a  lot  of  paper  trying  it 
out.  It  took  me  quite  a  long  time  to  fig¬ 
ure  to  turn  the  paper  end  to  end  in¬ 
stead  of  side  to  side.  However,  once  I 
discovered  that,  the  slate  worked  per¬ 


fectly.  I  had  no  trouble  with  smashing 
any  of  the  dots  down,  or  anything.  It  is 
truly  wonderful.  I  cannot  express  my 
feelings  on  the  great  things  AFB  is  do¬ 
ing  for  us.  It  is  surprising  that  I  have 
never  seen  any  blind  people  who  know 
anything  about  the  great  writing  aids, 
etc.,  that  there  are.  It  is  very  sad  that  I 
knew  very  little  about  AFB  till  I  grad¬ 
uated  from  school.  I  guess  I  shouldn’t 

sav  it,  but  ____ _ School  didn’t  have 

too  much  to  do  with  your  organization. 
I  can’t  imagine  how  I  would  ever  man¬ 
age  without  my  Mahler  cane,  (if  that’s 
the  way  you  spell  it).  It  is  really  some¬ 
thing  to  see  some  of  the  folks  with  their 
old  wooden  canes  clanking  along  with 
them.  It  sounds  like  a  peg  leg  to  me. 
With  proper  use  and  technique,  I  can 
use  my  great  cane  to  balance  myself  on 
a  bus.  Many  times  there  are  no  seats  on 
our  busses  and  I  have  something  in  my 
other  hand  and  can’t  hold  onto  a  pole. 
My  cane  does  just  as  well  as  a  pole,  and 
I  have  never  had  any  trouble  standing 
perfectly  safe  with  it. 

1  had  a  print  alphabet  given  to  me  a 
few  days  ago  by  a  friend  of  mine.  It 
had  the  braille  over  the  raised  print. 
My  friend  told  me  to  make  her  a  braille 
alphabet,  and  I  could  keep  the  printed 
one.  I  learned  the  print  alphabet,  which 
is  a  stupid  type  of  writing  if  I  must  say 
so  myself.  After  I  learned  it,  I  was  won¬ 
dering  what  good  it  would  do  me.  Fi¬ 
nally,  it  struck  me.  I  am  going  to  get 
my  two  best  friends  raised  line  drawing 
kits,  and  they  can  write  to  me  with 
them,  and  I’ll  be  able  to  read  their  let¬ 
ters.  I  never  did  like  having  my  letters 
read  to  me.  It  certainly  is  a  wonderful 
thing,  the  raised  line  drawing  kit.  My 
friend  and  I  were  talking  about  snap 
shots  the  other  day.  I  asked  her  how 
you  could  picture  someone  standing 
with  their  hand  straight  out  on  a  flat 
piece  of  film?  She  tried  to  explain  it  to 
me,  but  I  just  couldn’t  understand  it. 
She  wants  to  draw  me  some  pictures 
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with  the  kit,  and  then  I  will  under¬ 
stand  it.  That  kit  will  be  the  greatest 
aid  to  me,  for  I  can’t  imagine  what  it 
will  be  like  getting  letters  written  by  a 
sighted  person  so  a  blind  person  can 
read  them,  and  with  no  special  effort 
on  the  part  of  the  sighted  person. 

I  can  really  understand  your  color 
problem.  It  seems  to  me  I  remember 
a  book  which  was  prepared  in  color  for 
us.  It  had  six  pictures  in  full  “color.” 
The  colors  were  made  by  different  tex¬ 
tures  of  dots  and  cloth,  as  I  remember. 
The  book  had  these  full  color  pictures 
with  a  color  key.  I  don’t  remember 
where  I  read  about  it,  and  I  don’t  re¬ 
member  the  price  of  the  book,  but  it 
would  be  a  very  interesting  thing  to  ex¬ 
periment  with,  I  bet. 

I  want  to  get  a  watch,  as  soon  as  pos¬ 
sible.  At  one  time  in  the  Ziegler,  there 
was  mention  of  the  Gotham  self-winding 
watches  for  somewhere  around  $23.00. 
The  Gotham  was  not  listed  in  the  cata¬ 
log,  in  fact,  no  self-winding  watches 
were  mentioned.  I  wonder  if  they  have 
been  discontinued.  I  would  like  to  have 
one.  Our  finest  department  store  here 
in  the  city  has  a  few  braille  watches, 
but  no  men’s  wrist  watches.  They  are 
going  to  write  to  Gotham  and  some 
other  company  about  the  self-winding 
watches.  I  know  I  will  get  my  watch 
from  AFB,  however.  1  would  appreciate 
your  letting  me  know  about  them. 

I  am  sorry  for  the  improper  form  of 
letter  writing  I  did  in  these  comments, 
but  I  had  so  much  to  say  that  I  didn’t 
want  anything  to  “stop  me.”  My  mis¬ 
takes  in  this  mess  are  because  of  my 
anxiety  to  get  told  what  I  want  told.  I 
certainly  want  you  to  know  my  great 
appreciation  of  the  American  Founda¬ 
tion  for  the  Blind,  even  though  I  still 
know  very  little  of  its  efforts.  I  have 
heard  rumors  from  unreliable  sources 
about  problems  such  as  young  school 
children,  and  the  way  AFB  wanted  to 
treat  them.  I  have  heard  remarks  which 


weren’t  very  thoughtful  about  some  oj 
the  fine  appliances  which  you  have 
All  I  know,  I  have  a  great  respect  now 
for  your  great  work.  I  hope  that  as  the 
months  and  years  go  by,  I  will  be  able 
to  appreciate  more  fully  the  AFB. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 


Appointments 


O  Dr.  Herbert  Rusalem,  a  recent  con¬ 
tributor  to  the  New  Outlook ,  has  been 
added  to  the  staff  of  the  Industrial 
Home  for  the  Blind,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
as  co-ordinator  of  professional  training. 

Dr.  Rusalem  has  a  number  of  years 
of  experience  in  his  chosen  field.  At 
present  he  is  giving  courses  at  Teachers 
College,  Columbia  University,  in  reha¬ 
bilitation  and  education  of  the  handi¬ 
capped.  He  is  also  an  assistant  professor 
at  Long  Island  University  where  he 
organized  an  educational  program  on 
the  graduate  level  to  prepare  students  s 
for  counseling  positions  in  social  agen¬ 
cies  and  provided  field  work  experiences 
for  students  in  this  program.  He  also  1 
assisted  in  the  organization  of  the  Vet¬ 
erans  Administration  Guidance  Center 
at  the  Long  Island  University. 

O  Thomas  F.  Koester,  Jr.,  has  been 
appointed  executive  secretary  of  the 
Charleston  County  Association  for  the 
Blind,  South  Carolina,  succeeding  Mrs. 
Caroline  W.  Stoertz,  who  has  retired 
after  thirteen  years  of  service  to  that 
organization.  He  assumed  his  duties  on 
May  1st. 

A  native  of  Charleston,  S.  C.,  Mr. 
Koester  received  his  bachelor’s  degree 
from  the  College  of  Charleston,  1944, 
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land  attended  the  Florida  State  Univer- 
Isity  Graduate  School  of  Social  Work, 
11950  and  1954.  For  the  past  six  years  he 
I  has  been  associated  with  the  South 
[Carolina  Department  of  Public  Welfare 
[as  case  work  supervisor,  working  ex- 
Itensively  with  the  visually  handicapped 

(jin  three  counties  of  the  state. 

" 

JO  Captain  William  J.  Strachan,  U.  S. 

■  Navy,  retired,  has  joined  the  staff  of 

■  the  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind  of 
I  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  as  director  of  com¬ 
munity  relations.  Dr.  Strachan  has  had 
wide  experience  in  both  public  rela¬ 
tions  and  work  with  the  handicapped. 

After  graduation  from  the  U.  S.  Naval 
Academy  at  Annapolis,  Gapt.  Strachan 
served  with  the  navy  during  World 
War  I.  In  1922  he  resigned  from  the 
navy  to  become  chief,  U.  S.  Veterans 
Administration,  N.  Y.  District,  and  sub¬ 
sequently  served  as  chief  of  employ¬ 
ment,  chief  of  rehabilitation  and  as 
area  co-ordinator. 


Following  this  he  was  engaged  in  the 
field  of  public  relations  in  private  in¬ 
dustry.  He  later  served  as  rehabilita¬ 
tion  and  business  specialist,  U.  S.  office 
of  Education,  Federal  Security  Agency. 

With  the  outbreak  of  World  War  II, 
Captain  Strachan  returned  to  active 
duty  in  the  navy  and  directed  several  ac¬ 
tivities  and  commands  including:  Offi¬ 
cer  in  Charge,  Industry  Co-operation 
Division,  Office  of  Secretary  of  the  Navy; 
Assistant  Chief  of  Staff  and  District 
Public  Information  Officer  Third  Naval 
District,  New  York;  Assistant  Chief  of 
Staff  and  District  Public  Information 
Officer  Sixth  Naval  District,  Charleston, 
S.  C.;  and  as  Officer  in  Charge  of  Armed 
Forces  Press,  Radio  and  Television,  Of¬ 
fice  of  Information  and  Education,  Of¬ 
fice  of  Secretary  of  Defense.  He  retired 
from  the  navy  in  December,  1954. 


Captain  William  J.  Strachan 

Captain  Strachan  was  a  former  sec¬ 
retary  and  vice  president  of  the  Naval 
Academy  Association  of  New  York,  Inc., 
and  is  a  member  of  the  Cardinal’s  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Laity. 
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O  James  A.  Joyce,  Senior  Industrial 
Placement  Counsellor  lor  the  state  of 
West  Virginia,  has  become  the  third 
member  of  a  Mission  to  South  Korea 
sponsored  by  the  American  Founda¬ 
tion  for  Overseas  Blind.  Joyce,  42,  has 


James  A.  Joyce 

been  visually  handicapped  since  birth. 
He  is  a  graduate  of  the  University  of 
North  Carolina.  As  Vocational  Counsel¬ 
lor  to  the  South  Korean  team  he  will 
serve  as  director  of  a  new  rehabilitation 
center  for  the  blind,  select  local  trades 
for  which  South  Korean  blind  persons 
can  be  trained,  plan  training  courses, 
conduct  placement  activities  including 
the  creation  of  sheltered  workshops  and 
home  industries  programs,  and  serve  as 
adviser  on  vocational  training  and  em¬ 
ployment  to  the  ROK  government  and 
various  non-governmental  agencies  for 
the  blind,  [oyce  has  been  granted  an 
18-month  leave  of  absence  from  West 


Virginia.  He  arrived  in  Seoul  in  mid- 
July,  joining  Mission  Director  Herman 
H.  Roose,  and  Dr.  John  E.  Bryan,  Con¬ 
sultant  on  Education. 


O  Paul  C.  Howard  of  Washington,  D.  C. ! 
has  been  appointed  Chief  of  the  newly-  > 
formed  Division  of  State  Administra- 1 
tion  Development  in  the  U.  S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Health,  Education  and  Wei- 
fare’s  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilita¬ 
tion,  OVR  Director  Mary  E.  Switzer 
announced  today. 

Mr.  Howard  was  administrative  offi¬ 
cer  in  HEW’s  Office  of  Field  Adminis¬ 
tration  for  several  years.  During  1953, 
he  was  on  detail  as  special  assistant  to  ) 
former  Secretary  Oveta  Culp  Hobby.  1 

OVR  administers  the  state-federal 
program  for  restoring  disabled  men 
and  women  to  productive  work. 

In  his  new  position,  Mr.  Howard  will  j 
have  the  broad  responsibility  of  assist¬ 
ing  the  state  agencies,  which  provide 
the  rehabilitation  services,  in  all  phases 
of  their  administrative  planning,  or-  1; 
ganization,  and  staffing  for  the  ex-  j 
panded  national  program.  His  work 
with  the  states  will  be  done  in  co-opera-  j 
tion  with  OVR’s  regional  representa¬ 


tives. 

Mr.  Howard  has  held  a  number  of 
important  administrative  positions  both 
in  Washington  and  in  the  field  since 
entering  the  department  in  1940.  Dur¬ 
ing  World  War  II,  he  spent  three  years 
in  the  army.  Following  graduation  from 
Brown  University  in  1935,  Mr.  Howard 
did  graduate  work  in  the  field  of  gov¬ 
ernment  at  Harvard  University.  He 
first  entered  the  federal  service  as  an 
intern  with  the  Social  Security  Board 
on  a  Public  Service  Fellowship.  After 
completing  a  study  in  Great  Britain  for 
the  Social  Science  Research  Council, 
he  became  an  organization  specialist 
with  the  Railroad  Retirement  Board. 

Mr.  Howard  is  married  and  has  three 
children.  He  lives  in  Washington,  D.  C. 
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IN  THIS  ISSUE 


The  article  on  speech  training  for  blind 
cerebral  palsy  children  is  reprinted  by  per¬ 
mission  of  Cerebral  Palsy  Review.  George 
O.  Egland  is  assistant  professor  and  assistant 
director  in  the  speech  clinic  at  Western 
Michigan  College  of  Education  at  Kala¬ 
mazoo,  Michigan. 

“Means  and  Ends  in  Direct  Service  to  Blind 
People”  was  a  paper  delivered  at  the  AAWB 
convention  in  Quebec  the  past  summer  by 
Miss  Ethel  Heeren.  Miss  Heeren  is  super¬ 
visor  of  training  at  the  Chicago  Lighthouse 
for  the  Blind.  Her  most  recent  previous 
article  published  in  the  New  Outlook  was 
“Respectable  and  Disrespectable  Diseases,” 
January,  1955. 

John  Wilson  whose  very  informative  article 
“Blindness  in  Africa”  is  reprinted  from 
The  Beacon,  is  director  of  the  British  Em¬ 
pire  Society  for  the  Blind.  John  Jarvis  re¬ 
ported,  in  the  September  issue  of  the  New 
Outlook,  on  the  many-sided  phases  of  work 
the  British  Empire  Society  is  doing  in 
many  parts  of  the  world.  The  work  in 
Africa  is  one  facet  of  this  large  program. 

The  dramatic  story  of  the  beginnings  of 
the  braille  writing  by  mechanical  means, 
and  of  printing  from  stereotyped  plates,  was 
prepared  by  Prof.  Walter  B.  Hendrickson 
for  the  Spring  Tour  of  the  Illinois  State 
Historical  Society  in  May,  1955.  Prof.  Hen¬ 
drickson’s  research,  in  preparation  for  this 
article,  brought  to  light  some  facts  not  gen¬ 
erally  known,  and  the  article  therefore 
should  have  historical  value. 

Sara  Ellen  Barnett  is  the  wife  of  the 
Executive  Director  of  the  American  Foun¬ 
dation  for  the  Blind  and  the  American 
Foundation  for  Overseas  Blind,  M.  Robert 
Barnett.  Her  article,  “Whatever  Lola 
Wants — ”  is  an  arresting  reiteration  of  the 
problems  of  “public  education”  about  blind¬ 
ness,  and  urges  an  approach  by  blind  per¬ 
sons  and  their  families. 


As  director  of  the  Department  of  Direct 
Services,  New  York  Association  for  the 
Blind,  Marian  Held  plans  and  supervises 
the  nursery  school  program  about  which 
she  writes,  and  which  has  been  a  concern 
of  the  New  York  Association  ever  since  its 
founding  in  1905.  The  New  York  Associa¬ 
tion  has  been  blazing  trails  in  this  area 
throughout  the  years. 


Classified  Corner 


This  department  is  a  New  Outlook 
service  to  readers  who  wish  to  publish 
notices  of  positions  open  for  application 
as  ivell  as  those  who  are  seeking  employ¬ 
ment  in  the  field  of  work  for  the  blind 
or  deaf-blind.  No  charge  is  made  and 
ice  will  print  as  many  as  space  will  per¬ 
mit.  The  publishers  do  not  vouch  for 
statements  of  advertisers. 

We  also  will  print  without  charge 
miscellaneous  notices  of  interest  to  pro¬ 
fessional  workers  which  are  of  a  non¬ 
commercial  nature.  All  other  advertis¬ 
ing  will  be  accepted  at  advertising  rates 
which  are  available  on  request. 

Address  correspo?idence  to:  New  Out¬ 
look  for  the  Blind,  15  West  16th  Street, 
Neiv  York  11 ,  N.  Y. 


Position  Open:  Partially  sighted  man  wanted  to 
work  in  shop  specializing  in  the  reseating  and 
repairing  of  chairs.  Must  have  knowledge  and 
experienced  in  this  type  of  work.  Write,  giving 
amount  of  vision,  qualifications  and  salary 
expected  to  New  Outlook,  Box  15-A 

Position  wanted:  Blind  1955  graduate  of 
Southern  Illinois  University,  B.S.  in  education, 
qualified  to  teach  machine  shop,  electricity, 
mechanical  drawing,  woodworking,  basketry, 
chair  caning,  and  household  mechanical  arts; 
desires  position  as  industrial  arts  instructor  in 
a  school  or  institution  for  the  blind.  Com¬ 
pleted  12  weeks  practice  teaching  in  industrial 
education  at  Illinois  Braille  and  Sightsaving 
School  in  Jacksonville,  Ill.  Hold  Illinois  Second¬ 
ary  Teachers  Certificate.  31  years  of  age,  mar¬ 
ried.  Will  accept  employment  anywhere  in  the 
U.  S.  or  territories.  Write  New  Outlook  Box 
16-A 

Position  wanted:  Young  blind  woman,  Colored, 
wants  teaching  position  teaching  blind  students. 
Graduated  from  Tennessee  A.  &  I.  State  Uni¬ 
versity,  Nashville,  Tenn.,  spring  1955  with  B.  S. 
degree  in  elementary  education.  Has  had  ex- 
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perience  teaching  piano,  giving  music  recitals, 
and  practice  teaching.  Write  New  Outlook 
Box  12-A  or  Edgar  Isley,  Counselor,  Rehabilita¬ 
tion  for  the  Blind,  321  West  Walnut  Street, 
Johnson  City,  Tenn. 

Position  wanted:  Expert  young  blind  piano 
tuner  and  technician  wants  position  teaching 
piano  tuning.  Graduate  of  W.  Va.  School  for 
the  Blind,  Perkins  Institution  where  he  ma¬ 
jored  in  piano  techniques  and  tuning.  Certified 
as  piano  tuner  from  both  institutions.  Has  had 
many  years  experience  with  leading  piano  com¬ 
pany,  tuning,  repairing,  re-building  and  re¬ 
fitting.  Married.  Write  New  Outlook,  Box  8-A 
or  Edgar  Isley,  Counselor,  Dept,  of  Public  Wel¬ 
fare,  Rehabilitation  for  the  Blind,  321-323  West 
Walnut  St.,  Johnson  City,  Tenn. 

Position  wanted:  As  piano  tuning  instructor, 
will  go  anywhere  in  the  U.  S.  35  years  old,  30 
per  cent  normal  sight,  married,  with  2  children. 
Graduate  of  high  school  and  tuning  depart¬ 
ment  of  Perkins  Institution.  Fourteen  consecu¬ 
tive  years  of  experience  as  tuner,  including 
work  for  many  fine  piano  teachers,  local  con¬ 
servatory,  University  of  Maine,  music  stores, 
and  radio  stations.  Write  New  Outlook  Box  7-A. 

Position  wanted:  Blind  Negro  teacher  wants 
position  in  residential  school  for  the  blind. 
Graduate  of  W.  Va.  State  College;  M.A.  degree 
from  Hampton  Institute;  also  graduate  of  Har¬ 
vard  Perkins  class  of  ’40  and  three  summer 
credits  from  Harvard  and  one  from  Boston 
University  in  psychology.  Holds  Grade  A  teach¬ 
ing  certificate  from  AAIB.  Write  New  Outlook 
Box  10-A. 

Position  Open:  Iowa  Braille  and  Sight  Saving 
School  has  opening  for  physical  instructor,  boys 
and  girls,  in  kindergarten,  first  and  second 
grades.  $300  monthly,  plus  maintenance  9 
months  of  year  for  teacher  with  B.A.;  more  for 
higher  training.  Write  New  Outlook  Box  11 -A. 

Position  wanted:  A  young  blind  man,  27,  mar¬ 
ried,  has  B.S.  degree  in  business  administra¬ 
tion,  also  a  qualified  piano  technician,  and 
trained  as  radio  technician.  Can  travel  easily 
with  cane  and  is  presently  employed.  Seeking 
a  position  as  an  employment  counselor  for  the 
blind,  home  teacher,  or  piano  tuning  instruc¬ 
tor.  Willing  to  take  additional  training  if 
needed.  Write  New  Outlook  Box  9-A. 

Experienced  male  teacher.  Background  in  all 
phases  of  work  for  the  blind,  counseling,  crafts, 
shop  and  home  industry  development  programs. 
Recently  teaching  non-handicapped  on  college 
level.  Write  Neio  Outlook  Box  13-A. 

Position  wanted  in  work  with  the  blind  in 
public  or  private  agency.  Have  B.A.  and  M.A. 
degrees  in  psychology  and  guidance,  along  with 
six  years  supervisory  experience  in  private  and 
public  rehabilitation  agencies  for  the  blind. 
Experience  has  included  adjustment  training, 


placement,  sheltered  workshop  operations,  coun¬ 
seling,  public  relations,  recreation,  and  social 
service  phases  of  the  work.  Write  New  Outlook 
Box  14-A. 

Position  Open:  Consultant  in  the  education 
of  the  visually  handicapped  to  co-ordinate  state¬ 
wide  program  of  education  for  visually  handi¬ 
capped  pupils  in  local  school  districts.  Requires 
three  years’  teaching  experience,  including  ad¬ 
ministration  of  program  for  the  blind;  eligi¬ 
bility  for  California  teaching  credential;  and 
24  semester  units  in  special  education  of  blind 
and  partially  seeing  children.  Salary  range  $613- 
$745.  Applications  for  nation-wide  California 
civil  service  examination  must  be  mailed  be¬ 
fore  Oct.  28,  1955,  to  California  State  Personnel 
Board,  801  Capitol  Avenue,  Sacramento  14, 
Calif. 

Texas  Technological  College 
Enlarges  Program  for  Counselors 

An  announcement  has  been  issued 
which  tells  of  the  granting  of  federal 
funds  in  the  amount  of  $30,556.00  to 
the  psychology  department  of  the  Texas 
Technological  College,  at  Lubbock, 
Texas,  to  help  establish  a  new  graduate 
program  in  vocational  counseling. 

The  principal  concern  of  this  pro¬ 
gram  will  be  the  training  of  counselors 
for  the  blind. 

Dr.  S.  }.  Kaplan  is  head  of  the  de¬ 
partment  of  psychology,  and  is  a  highly 
qualified  man  for  this  new  undertaking. 

Dr.  Herbert  Greenberg,  recently  a 
Fellow  of  the  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind,  became  associated  with  Texas 
Technological  College  in  September  of 
this  year,  as  an  assistant  professor  of 
psychology.  He  will  be  responsible  for 
the  accumulation  of  a  braille  library, 
technical  devices  for  aiding  blind  peo¬ 
ple,  courses  in  psychology  for  the  blind, 
and  counseling  parents  of  blind  chil¬ 
dren. 

Dr.  Greenberg,  who  has  been  blind 
since  early  childhood,  received  both  his 
bachelors  and  masters  degrees  from  City 
College  of  New  York  and  his  Ph.D. 
from  New  York  LTniversity.  His  AFB 
Fellowship  was  granted  for  research  on 
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the  effect  of  segregation  on  personality. 
To  do  this  he  studied  three  groups — 
Negroes,  women  and  blind  persons. 
Within  each  group,  by  means  of  inter¬ 
views  and  personality  tests,  he  com¬ 
pared  students  attending  both  segre¬ 
gated  and  non-segregatecl  schools. 


NEWS  BRIEFS 


O  The  Library  of  Congress  Summary 
of  Annual  Reports,  issued  August  1, 
1955,  shows  that  regional  libraries  for 
the  blind  were  furnished  141  new  titles 
in  braille,  five  in  Moon  type  and  200 
on  Talking  Book  records,  fn  all,  5,300 
machines  for  reproducing  the  records 
were  manufactured  and  turned  over  to 
the  regional  lending  agencies  for  dis¬ 
tribution  to  blind  people.  National  cir¬ 
culation  by  all  regional  libraries  totaled 
1,  305, 990  volumes,  issued  to  52,357 
readers,  an  increase  of  1.3  per  cent  over 
last  year.  The  Library  of  Congress’ 
share  of  this  consisted  of  67,810  vol¬ 
umes,  lent  to  4,667  readers. 

Members  of  the  staff  processed  1,319 
volumes  in  braille,  1,255  containers  of 
Talking  Books,  and  seven  volumes  of 
Moon  type  for  the  collections.  The 
braille  titles  ranged  from  the  Revised 
Standard  Version  of  the  Bible  and  new 
editions  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  to 
handbooks  on  raising  turkeys;  and  the 
Talking  Book  recordings  included  a 
series  of  readings  by  contemporary 
poets,  and  five  outstanding  plays  per¬ 
formed  by  the  original  casts.  The  braille 
Transcribing  Unit  processed  763  vol¬ 
umes  of  handcopied  braille  and  cor¬ 
rected  and  reported  on  2,100  lessons 
submitted  by  student  transcribers  and 
blind  proofreaders,  resulting  in  the  cer¬ 
tification  of  218  transcribers  and  four 
proofreaders. 


The  first  full  year  of  centralized  cat¬ 
aloging  of  braille  and  Talking  Book 
titles  saw  the  production  of  80,000  cards 
in  dictionary  catalog  sets  for  the  28 
regional  libraries.  Technical  improve¬ 
ments  were  made  in  methods  of  print¬ 
ing  braille,  in  equipment  manufactured 
for  audio-production,  and  in  the  meth¬ 
ods  of  repairing  machines  for  reproduc¬ 
ing  recordings. 

©  Marking  its  120th  year  in  work  for 
the  blind,  the  American  Bible  Society 
issued  55,076  volumes  of  the  Scriptures 
in  21  languages  last  year,  in  braille. 

©  During  the  World  Veterans  Federa¬ 
tion  meeting  held  in  Vienna  last  winter, 
a  braille  watch  for  a  needy  Austrian 
veteran  was  presented  to  Hans  Hirsch, 
head  of  the  Austrian  Association  for 
War  Blinded,  by  BVA  President  Mar¬ 
shall  Smith. 

The  watch  was  donated  by  the  New 
York  Chapter  of  the  Blinded  Veterans 
Association  through  the  WVF-CARE 
Helping  Hand  program. 

Also  present  for  the  ceremony  was 
Major  General  Melvin  J.  Mass,  a  BVA 
member  and  chairman  of  President 
Eisenhower’s  Committee  on  Employ¬ 
ment  of  the  Physically  Handicapped. — 
From  World  Veterans . 

©  Helen  Keller  was  awarded  two  hon¬ 
orary  degrees  this  summer:  one  of  Doc¬ 
tor  of  Letters  honoris  causa  by  the 
University  of  Delhi;  the  other  a  Doctor 
of  Law  by  Harvard  University. 

©  John  Spanier,  for  ten  years  associate 
and  companion  to  Robert  Smithdas, 
deaf-blind  community  relations  repre¬ 
sentative  at  the  Industrial  Home  for  the 
Blind,  Booklyn,  N.  Y.,  has  left  the 
services  of  IHB  and  his  long  compan¬ 
ionship  with  Robert  Smithdas  to  enter 
the  armed  services. 

Mr.  Spanier,  a  Brooklynite,  had 
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graduated  from  Alexander  Hamilton 
High  School  in  1946  and  shortly  there¬ 
after  was  engaged  to  be  the  “eyes  and 
ears”  of  Robert  Smithdas  at  St.  John’s 
University.  This  job  made  possible  John 
Spanier’s  dream  of  a  college  education, 
so  with  Bob  Smithdas  he  graduated 
from  St.  John’s  and  then  obtained  his 
M.A.  degree  in  rehabilitation,  with  Mr. 
Smithdas,  at  New  York  University. 

For  the  past  five  years  Smithdas  and 
Spanier  have  been  a  team,  working  in 
IHB’s  community  relations  department. 

©  A  thirty-seven-year-old  former  Ma¬ 
rine,  Criss  Cole,  who  was  blinded  by  a 
Japanese  hand  grenade  during  the  bitter 
fighting  for  Tarawa  in  World  War  II, 
has  been  given  the  Blinded  Veterans 
Association  1955  Achievement  Award 
in  recognition  of  his  personal  accomp¬ 
lishments  and  his  service  to  the  com¬ 
munity. 

The  BVA  Achievement  Award,  and 
the  Newman  Prize  of  $100  which  ac¬ 
companies  it,  is  presented  annually  to 
a  blinded  veteran  who  has  been  espe¬ 
cially  outstanding  in  his  chosen  field  of 
employment  and  in  his  adjustment  to 
daily  living  as  a  blind  person. 

Despite  his  blindness  and  the  fact 
that  economic  circumstances  prevented 
his  obtaining  much  formal  schooling 
before  he  entered  the  Marine  Corps, 
Mr.  Cole  has  succeeded,  with  V.  A. 
assistance,  in  putting  himself  through 
college  and  law  school,  since  he  was  dis¬ 
charged  from  the  Marines.  He  became 
a  successful  candidate  for  the  Texas 
House  of  Representatives  in  1954  on  a 
very  simple  program:  (1)  improvement 
of  conditions  in  the  state  mental  insti¬ 
tutions,  and  (2)  a  rehabilitation  pro¬ 
gram  for  juvenile  delinquents.  He  con¬ 
ducted  his  campaign  without  a  cam¬ 
paign  manager  or  any  financial  back¬ 
ing.  He  carries  on  his  law  practice  be¬ 
tween  legislative  sessions. 

Mr.  Cole  is  active  in  church  and  civic 


affairs.  He  is  deeply  interested  in  the 
vocational  rehabilitation  of  the  dis¬ 
abled — both  veterans  and  civilians — 
and  devotes  much  of  his  time  to  ad¬ 
dressing  business  groups,  stressing  the 
value  of  utilizing  this  source  of  produc¬ 
tive  manpower.  He  acknowledges  that 
loss  of  sight  is  a  severe  disability,  but 
points  out  that  the  more  efficient  use 
of  other  faculties  and  resources  enables 
a  blind  person  to  carry  on  a  normal  life. 


Around  the  World 


©  The  World  Health  Organization  dur¬ 
ing  1954  participated  in  329  major 
health  projects  in  75  countries  includ¬ 
ing  numerous  activities  for  prevention 
of  diseases  of  the  eye.  WHO’s  work  on 
control  of  trachoma  continued;  a  pilot 
project  in  French  Morocco  prevented 
the  annual  epidemic  of  seasonal  con¬ 
junctivitis;  a  project  on  Formosa  was 
broadened  and  new  efforts  begun  in 
Egypt,  Tunisia  and  Yugoslavia. 

©  Sir  Clutha  Mackenzie,  who  has  made 
nine  journeys  around  the  world  since  he 
was  blinded  in  1915,  paid  his  second 
visit  to  Pakistan  recently  as  a  United 
Nations  Technical  Assistance  expert. 
His  mission  was  to  advise  on  employ¬ 
ment  of  blind  people  and  the  printing 
of  books  in  a  new  Urdu  braille  script. 

©  An  important  event  during  Helen 
Keller’s  recent  trip  to  the  Orient  was 
her  launching  of  the  Social  Welfare 
Administration’s  pilot  Training  Center 
for  the  Handicapped  in  Quezon  City, 
Philippines.  Approximately  200  physi¬ 
cally  handicapped  persons  watched  Miss 
Keller  lay  the  cornerstone  for  the  new 
project  and  heard  her  urge  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  similar  workshops  through¬ 
out  the  world.  Also  present  were  Mrs. 
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Pacita  M.  Warns,  Social  Welfare  Ad¬ 
ministrator,  and  Mrs.  Jeannette  Sills, 
Philippines  Consultant  of  the  American 
Foundation  for  Overseas  Blind.  An  indi¬ 
cation  of  a  general  expansion  of  interest 
in  work  for  the  blind  of  the  Islands  is 
evident  in  plans  for  the  formation  of  a 
national  agency  for  the  blind. 

O  The  first  official  census  of  the  blind 
population  of  Finland  in  more  than 
twenty  years  has  shown  that  of  a  total 
population  of  4,064,000,  four  thousand, 
two  hundred  and  ten  are  blind.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  The  New  Beacon,  the  new  census 
does  not  show  a  marked  numerical 
change  in  the  sightless  population. 

However,  change  in  another  direction 
seems  evident.  According  to  the  new 
census,  55  per  cent  of  Finland’s  blind 
people  are  employed  and  self-support¬ 
ing.  In  1934,  it  was  only  33  per  cent. 

O  A  number  of  institutions  for  the 
blind  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  have  founded 
the  National  Council  for  the  Welfare  of 
the  Blind,  according  to  The  New  Bea¬ 
con.  The  group  hopes  to  promote  mu¬ 
tual  co-operation,  to  safeguard  the  in¬ 
terests  of  blind  people  generally,  to 
make  known  their  needs  to  the  govern¬ 
ment  and  to  maintain  close  contact  with 

1 

similar  organizations  elsewhere. 

©  Spain  has  become  the  nineteenth  na¬ 
tion  to  put  into  effect  an  international 
agreement  sponsored  by  UNESCO 
abolishing  duties  on  books,  newspapers, 
magazines,  works  of  art,  music  scores 
and  articles  for  the  blind.  The  agree¬ 
ment,  which  has  been  in  force  since 
May  1952,  is  already  being  effectuated 
by  Cambodia,  Ceylon,  Cuba,  Egypt, 
France,  Haiti,  Israel,  Laos,  Monaco, 
Pakistan,  Philippines,  Salvadore,  Swe¬ 
den,  Switzerland,  Thailand,  United 
Kingdom,  Vietnam,  Yugoslavia. 


Seven  Stars  in 
New  AFB  Radio  Show 

The  Department  of  Public  Education, 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind, 
has  just  announced  the  release  of  its 
third  radio  project,  “There  Is  No 
Night,”  starring  the  famous  actress, 
Jane  Pickens. 

Agencies  for  the  blind  all  over  the 
country  have  been  informed  of  the  free 
availability  of  this  thirty  minute  pro¬ 
gram  for  their  local  radio  stations.  The 
taped  program  is  so  arranged  as  to 
allow  time  at  the  beginning  and  middle 
for  an  announcement  by  local  agency 
sponsors.  A  special  message  by  M. 
Robert  Barnett,  Executive  Director  of 
AFB,  is  an  integral  part  of  the  program. 

“There  Is  No  Night”  was  written 
and  produced  especially  for  the  Foun¬ 
dation.  Jane  Pickens  stars  in  the  role  of 
Jane,  a  young  blind  composer  and 
singer  whose  beauty  and  talent  becomes 
a  target  for  attempted  exploitation  by 
an  unscrupulous  agency.  She  sings  four 
songs  composed  especially  for  the  show 
by  the  well-known  composer,  Anton 
Bilotti.  Wes  McKee  directs  the  produc¬ 
tion.  Some  of  the  other  well-known 
stars  of  radio  and  stage  who  also  par¬ 
ticipate  are  Art  Carney,  Vaughn 
Taylor,  Carmen  Mathews,  Alexander 
Scourby,  and  John  Baragrey.  Robert 
Trout,  famous  radio  commentator,  is 
the  master  of  ceremonies.  All  of  these 
luminaries  in  the  theatrical  world  con¬ 
tributed  their  services  free. 

The  show  is  serious  and  presents 
some  indirect  information  about  blind¬ 
ness,  not  too  obviously  distributed,  but 
it  also  contains  humor. 

Information  about  the  availability, 
audition  tapes  and  brochures,  can  be 
obtained  by  writing  to  the  Department 
of  Public  Education,  American  Foun¬ 
dation  for  the  Blind,  15  West  16th  St. 
New  York  11,  N.  Y. 
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The  American  Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind  became  an  incorporated  body 
with  the  signing  of  the  Certificate  of  Incorportation  last  April  in  Washington,  D.  C. 
The  Association  is  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  It  has 
heretofore  throughout  its  history  been  an  unincorporated  body.  Signing  the  Certi¬ 
ficate  of  Incorporation,  above,  are  Arthur  L.  Voorhees,  Edmund  L.  Browning,  Jr.,  and 
Donald  G.  Patterson. 


Manufacturers  of  Mountain  Hickory  White  Canes 
for  the  blind  since  1925 

The  Original  White  Cane  for  the  Blind 

with  specially  designed  Brass  Bullet  Nose  Ferrule 

made  to  order  for  us 

Also  Can  Furnish  Fluorescent  Canes  with  Light  Reflectant  Qualities  at  Night 

■ 

T.  W.  Minton  &  Co.,  Inc. 

Barbourville,  Ky. 

Wholesale  &  Retail.  All  orders  given  best  attention. 
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The  Code  of  Ethics 

An  Appraisal 


From  earliest  times,  man  has  suffered 
himself  to  be  exploited  in  innumerable 
ways,  and  perhaps  there  is  no  more 
fertile  field  for  exploitation  than  in  the 
vast  system  of  philanthropic  and  chari¬ 
table  endeavor  carried  on  by  thousands 
and  thousands  of  well-meaning  indi¬ 
viduals  and  organizations  wanting  to 
provide  for  a  better  life,  a  better  oppor¬ 
tunity,  for  the  underprivileged — from 
whatever  cause.  And  it  is  in  this  very 
fact  that  we  find  unscrupulous  men 
and  women  reaping  the  harvest  which 
is  to  be  won  by  playing  upon  the  heart¬ 
strings  of  the  millions  of  human  beings 
who  want  to  help  the  less  fortunate.  No 
field  of  philanthropy  is  without  its  para¬ 
sites,  its  charlatans  and  racketeers — and 
its  victims.  And  to  those  of  us — perhaps 
most  of  us — who  think  about  it,  perhaps 
no  field  has  been  more  fertile  and  more 
greatly  victimized  than  the  field  of  work 
for  the  blind. 

Surely,  all  of  us  have  recognized  in¬ 
numerable  instances  of  such  exploita¬ 
tion,  and  most  of  us  have  deprecated  it 
and  wished  there  were  ways  in  which 
this  evil  might  be  eradicated.  We  recog¬ 
nize  its  effects — upon  the  blind  and  the 
public  alike.  We  know  that  nothing 
more  greatly  injures  the  prestige  and 


the  good  name  of  the  blind;  more 
greatly  promotes  public  misunderstand¬ 
ing  about  the  blind;  more  consistently 
casts  doubt  and  suspicion  upon  the 
many  reputable  and  well-managed  or¬ 
ganizations  whose  service  to  the  blind 
represents  the  highest  concepts  of  sound 
social  service. 

But  beyond  deploring  the  situation, 
what  do  we  do  about  it  to  help  to  deal 
effectively  with  a  problem  which  unless 
we  bring  to  it  our  most  sincere  and 
earnest  effort  must  inevitably  worsen  as 
the  years  go  on?  We  decry  the  obvious, 
and  the  less  timid  among  us  sometimes 
take  steps  to  expose  the  most  patent 
fraud.  But  do  we  look  at  ourselves,  and 
at  others  whom  we  know  to  be  render¬ 
ing  services  in  our  field,  and  then  ask 
ourselves  whether,  in  the  ways  in  which 
our  services  may  be  inefficient  or  waste¬ 
ful,  our  public  statements  exaggerated, 
our  fund-raising  techniques  costly,  our 
staffs  unqualified  or  inadequate,  our 
programs  duplicated,  one  by  another, 
we  or  they  are  not  unconsciously  con¬ 
tributing  to  the  perpetuation  of  those 
evils  which  provide  the  soil  from  which 
the  racketeer  can  reap  so  rich  a  harvest? 

Are  we  not  all  too  prone  to  believe 
that  we  can  safely  leave  it  to  the  public 
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to  discriminate  between  the  good  and 
the  evil — that  Chambers  of  Commerce, 
Better  Business  Bureaus  and  similar  in¬ 
vestigating  and  endorsing  bodies  can 
and  will  expose  the  evil  and  endorse 
the  good?  Alas,  so  it  would  seem!  And 
alas!  we  have  learned  from  the  fruits  of 
bitter  experience  that  all  too  often  our 
faith  is  misplaced  and  that  the  evil  con¬ 
tinues  to  grow  and  to  flourish.  And 
what  about  the  blind  themselves?  Do 
they  care?  Are  some  of  them  themselves 
guilty  of  wrongdoing? 

Is  there  a  remedy,  and  are  we  pre¬ 
pared  to  consider  it,  to  place  our  faith 
in  it,  and  to  contribute  in  our  own  indi¬ 
vidual  ways  to  the  effectiveness  of  the 
remedy  and  thus  to  the  eradication  of 
the  cancer  which  infests  so  much  of 
philanthropic  and  charitable  effort?  Or 
do  we  think  that  we  can  give  mere  lip- 
service  to  whatever  course  we  adopt, 
and  expect  it  to  succeed  without  the 
united,  earnest  and  constructive  effort 
of  each  of  us,  as  individuals?  What  are 
we  now  doing,  and  what  must  we  do 
before  we  can  succeed?  Let  11s  have  a 
look! 

Culpability  in  Many  Forms 

For  years,  in  and  out  of  the  American 
Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind, 
workers  for  the  blind  have  noted  and 
have  deplored  the  efforts  of  unscrupu¬ 
lous  men  and  women  to  use  the  blind 
as  a  means  of  extracting  money  from  a 
generous  and  all  too  often  undiscrimi¬ 
nating  public  which  is  ever  quick  to 
respond  to  any  appeal  for  gifts  to  pro¬ 
vide  blind  persons  with  succor  or  with 
richer  opportunities.  It  has  been  recog¬ 
nized  that  the  extent  and  variety  of 
such  appeals  is  endless,  ranging  all  the 
way  from  requests  for  money  to  carry 
on  services  which  are  sometimes  never 
rendered,  on  through  appeals  to  support 
programs  claiming  to  meet  the  spiritual 
needs  of  the  blind,  often  enough  claims 


of  doubtful  validity  and  often  enough 
made  by  organizations  whose  claims  oM 
religious  sponsorship  are  of  doubtfui  P1 
authenticity.  They  include  the  door-to 
door  and  mail  appeals  to  purchase  what  i'1 
are  purported  to  be  products  made  b> 
the  blind,  often  with  little  or  no  validitx 
in  such  representations,  and  sometimes  0! 
even,  with  no  attempt  to  deliver  the 
merchandise. 

Less  reprehensible  but  no  less  unde 
sirable  are  the  efforts  made  to  raise  la 
funds  through  mail-selling  campaigns 
where  unordered  merchandise  is  mailed 
with  a  request  for  payment  or  for  the  in 
return  of  the  merchandise — a  method  i£ 
which  is  coming  to  be  more  anel  more 
widely  condemned,  stemming  as  it  sc  li 
often  does  from  a  vicious  type  of  com 
mercialism  whose  real  promoters  re  j  pi 
main  in  the  background  to  reap  the 
richest  harvest. 

»| 

A  Remedy  Proposed  „ 

Several  years  ago,  convinced  at  Iasi 
that  so  long  as  these  evils  were  left  un 
challenged,  or  left  to  the  public  itseli 
to  expose,  just  so  long  would  they  com 
tinue,  the  AAWB  provided  at  one  oi 
its  annual  conventions  for  prolongec  it 
and  earnest  discussion  of  the  problem  si 
in  the  hope  of  finding  a  remedy.  A  spe 
cial  committee  was  appointed,  and  aftei 
more  than  a  year  of  study  by  the  com 
mittee,  and  by  the  members  of  tin 
AAWB,  the  committee  drafted  and  pre 
sented  a  Code  of  Ethics  to  the  195s 
convention  held  in  Washington,  D.  C. 
— a  code  designed  to  encourage  im 
proved  techniques  and  standards  ir 
fund-raising  and  in  public  relations  foi 
all  those  agencies  for  the  blind  whicl 
rely  upon  and  appeal  to  the  public  foi 
funds  with  which  to  carry  on  theii 
work.  The  code  proposed  that  thest 
agencies  should  themselves  adopt  it; 
provisions,  and  it  provided  that  tin 
AAWB  (through  a  special  evaluating 
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committee)  should  award  a  Seal  of  Good 
Practice,  on  a  yearly  basis,  to  all  those 
agencies  who  would  bind  themselves  to 
adhere  to  the  provisions  of  the  code, 
and  who  could  satisfy  the  committee 
that  they  were  meeting  the  provisions 
of  the  code. 

There  was  animated  and  fruitful  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  proposals,  following  which 
there  was  an  overwhelming  vote  in 
favor  of  adopting  the  code.  And  so 
began  what  members  believed  might  be 


|the  first  constructive  move  at  self-polic¬ 
ing  of  work  for  the  blind,  for  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  public,  the  blind,  and  the 
agencies  serving  the  blind.  It  seemed 
like  an  auspicious  beginning  on  what 
had  for  so  long  been  a  troublesome 
problem. 

It  is  now  two  years  since  the  commit¬ 
tee  began  its  work  of  evaluating  the 
application  of  those  agencies  which  have 
sought  the  AAWB’s  Seal  of  Good  Prac¬ 
tice.  At  the  end  of  the  first  year,  it  was 
impossible  for  the  committee  to  report  (at 
If  Houston,  Texas,  in  1954)  that  it  had 
processed  thirty-eight  applications  for 
il  the  Seal,  approving  thirty,  disapprov- 
i!  ing  two  and  withholding  or  delaying 
i  six.  At  the  1955  convention  in  Quebec, 
;  the  committee  reported  that  since  1954 
3  it  had  processed  thirty  applications,  ap- 
]  proved  seventeen  renewals  and  five  new 
« applications,  withheld  four,  and  that 
e  four  were  awaiting  action  upon  receipt 
(  af  further  information.  Applications 
;  processed  came  from  both  large  and 

1  small  agencies,  both  nation-wide  and 
n  local  in  character,  and  including  both 
)i  public  and  private  agencies.  The  names 
]i  of  all  approved  agencies  have  been  pub- 
11  lished. 

Why  the  Slow  Acceptance  of  a 
Self-Instituted  Code? 

i' 

K  In  the  light  of  the  fact  that  there  are 

2  several  hundred  agencies  for  the  blind 
in  the  United  States,  many  if  not  most 


of  which  would  be  within  the  purview 
of  the  work  of  the  committee  on  ethics, 
are  we  perhaps  entitled  to  ask  ourselves 
why,  relatively,  so  few  have  sought  the 
endorsement  of  the  committee  and  the 
award  of  the  Seal  of  Good  Practice?  Are 
we  not  entitled  to  venture  the  opinion 
that  unless  and  until  more,  and  even¬ 
tually  most  of  our  agencies  for  the  blind 
will  seek  the  Seal  of  Good  Practice  and, 
where  it  is  refused,  will  seek  to  correct 
the  reasons  for  refusal  and  will  ulti¬ 
mately  qualify  and  receive  the  Seal — 
are  we  not  entitled  to  suggest  that  not 
until  then  shall  we  be  able  to  believe 
that  we  have  made  the  code  meaningful 
in  terms  of  self-assurance  and  in  terms 
of  our  conviction  that  this  is  perhaps 
the  most  effective  protection  we  can  fur¬ 
nish  to  the  public  upon  whom  we  de¬ 
pend?  If  the  public  can  be  made  aware 
of  this  method  of  assuring  itself  that 
there  is  a  valid  and  reliable  method 
through  which  it  can  investigate  before 
investing  in  programs  serving  the  blind, 
then  and  perhaps  not  until  then,  shall 
we  be  able  to  feel  that  we  have  taken  at 
least  one  important  and  constructive 
step  toward  the  protection  of  all  con¬ 
cerned. 

We  were  asking  why  not  more  of  our 
agencies  have  sought  the  endorsement 
of  the  AAWB  and  its  award  of  the  Seal 
of  Good  Practice.  Undoubtedly  there 
are  several  reasons.  Perhaps  the  fault 
lies  partly  with  the  AAWB  in  not  hav¬ 
ing  done  a  better  selling  job.  It  is  not 
improbable.  But  this  is  not  the  whole 
answer.  We  have  mentioned  that  a  few 
agencies  which  have  sought  approval 
have  not  been  successful.  But  since  the 
number  is  small  compared  with  the 
total  number  of  agencies  which  have 
applied,  it  would  not  seem  to  suggest 
that  the  provisions  of  the  Gode  are  too 
rigid  and  unrealistic.  True,  some  agen¬ 
cies  have  felt  this  to  be  the  case.  But 
the  code  is  intended  to  raise  standards 
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and  not  to  temporize  with  situations 
which  need  improvement. 

The  Price  of  Success: 

A  Degree  of  Sacrifice 

It  may  be  that  many  agencies  may 
find  one  or  more  provisions  difficult  to 
meet.  It  may  follow  that  the  code  needs 
revision.  But  it  may  also  be  that  some 
well-managed  agencies  which  lack  the 
ability  to  meet  every  provision  of  the 
code  could  very  well,  with  the  proper 
frame  of  mind,  overcome  their  short¬ 
comings  and  measure  up.  We  know  that 
it  is  hard  to  overcome  a  certain  inertia 
when  tried  and  proven  ways  of  doing 
things  have  seemed  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  hour.  But  if  we  are  going  to  do  for 
the  cause  we  serve  those  things  which 
collectively  we  must  do,  it  is  perhaps  pos¬ 
sible  that  we  must  on  occasion  sacrifice 
some  of  those  ways  of  life  by  which  we 
have  lived,  in  an  attempt  to  enrich  the 
whole  atmosphere  which  is  needed  if 
we  are  to  invest  work  for  the  blind  with 
the  dignity,  the  integrity  and  the  public 
confidence  without  which  we  shall  never 
realize  the  lasting  benefits  which  must 
derive  from  these  considerations. 

We  cannot  afford  to  be  indifferent, 
especially  if  our  indifference  is  predi¬ 
cated  upon  the  conviction  that  because 
our  own  agencies  are  operating  in  the 
full  light  of  day,  with  little  or  no  criti¬ 
cism  and  with  reasonable  success  in  our 
fund-raising,  we  are  then  all  we  should 
be,  and  certainly  not  responsible  for 
doing  anything  to  improve  a  situation 
brought  on  by  the  short-comings  of 
others.  No,  we  cannot  hide  behind  any 
such  excuse.  We  must  persuade  our¬ 
selves,  our  associates,  our  agencies,  their 
executives,  and  even  more  important. 


our  managing  boards,  that  we — all  of  * 
us — are  confronted  with  a  most  serious 
problem;  that  we  cannot  exonerate  our¬ 
selves  from  blame  or  absolve  ourselves 
from  responsibility  for  contributing  our  j 
own  efforts  to  the  attempt  to  root  out 
this  evil  which  has  become  a  part  of  us. 
By  our  own  exemplary  standards,  stand- ; 
ards  which  can  entitle  our  own  agencies  J 
to  display  the  AAWB  Seal  of  Good 
Practice,  can  we  encourage  others  to 
seek  this  badge — this  hallmark  of  dis-i 
tinction.  If  we  will  do  this,  then  even¬ 
tually,  for  an  agency  to  be  able  to  dis¬ 
play  the  Seal  will  become  the  rule 
rather  than  the  exception,  and  those! 
displaying  it  may  be  regarded  by  the 
public  as  meriting  public  support  with¬ 
out  question. 

It  can  be  done.  Indeed,  one  Cali- 1 
fornia  agency  has  in  its  sincerity  and 
its  desire  to  make  the  code  of  ethics 
meaningful,  recently  abandoned  a  prof-i 
itable  method  of  fund-raising  which  the 
AAWB  has  condemned.  We  salute  its 
management  and  hope  many  others  will 
follow  suit  if  that  is  necessary,  and  that 
they  will  seek  the  AAWB’s  Seal  of  Good 
Practice,  and  if  unsuccessful,  take  an¬ 
other  look  at  their  program  and  meth¬ 
ods,  and  try  to  improve  in  whatever 
ways  may  be  necessary  in  order  that 
they  may  qualify. 

When  many  more — in  fact  most — 
agencies  serving  the  blind  can  proudly; 
display  the  Seal  of  Good  Practice,  then 
will  we  have  at  hand  the  means  of 
strengthening  public  confidence  in  all 
work  for  the  blind,  and  then  too  will 
we  have  the  tool  which  can  help  to 
drive  the  racketeer  from  our  midst. 

Alfred  Allen , 

Secretary-General:,  AAWB 
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Blind  Children  in  the  fNormal’  Classroom 

DOROTHY  CAMPBELL 


An  exciting  new  world  is  opening  up 
to  a  few  of  the  thousands  of  blind  chil¬ 
dren  in  the  United  States  who  are  fortu¬ 
nate  enough  to  live  in  or  near  one  of 
the  few  communities  where  they  are 
offered  educational  and  social  oppor¬ 
tunities  in  the  schools  with  sighted  chil¬ 
dren. 

There  are  schools  in  neighboring 
California  communities  now  following 
the  practice  of  including  blind  children 
in  “normal”  classrooms,  with  rewarding 
results  in  terms  of  learning  for  both  the 
sighted  and  unsighted.  The  schools  are 
the  Temple  City  Unified  School  Dis- 

Itrict,  Temple  City,  and  Pacific  Oaks 
Friends  Nursery  School,  Pasadena. 

It  is  no  coincidence  that  one  finds 
in  both  these  schools  a  strong  feeling  of 
the  importance  of  the  individual.  Pa¬ 
cific  Oaks,  a  private  nursery  school  car¬ 
rying  on  a  comprehensive  teacher  train¬ 
ing  program,  emphasizes  the  Quaker 
ideals  of  the  worth  of  each  person.  Into 
a  group  of  preschool  children  of  many 
different  backgrounds — racial,  religious 
and  economic — have  been  introduced  a 
few  children  whose  needs  fall  beyond 
the  “normal”  range  because  of  physical 
disabilities.  Included  in  this  category 
are  several  blind  children. 

The  Longden  Avenue  School  in 
Temple  City  is  the  center  of  teaching 
activities  and  administrative  offices  for 
the  blind  children  of  the  Middle  San 
Gabriel  Valley.  In  1951,  through  a  re¬ 
organization  of  the  educational  pro- 

Reprinted  from  Understanding  the  Child , 
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gram  in  this  area  for  handicapped  chil¬ 
dren,  and  through  the  co-operative 
efforts  of  several  school  districts,  the  em¬ 
phasis  was  placed  on  giving  these  chil¬ 
dren  the  opportunity  to  work  in  a 
regular  classroom  whenever  possible. 
This  teaching  is  supplemented  with 
special  instruction  suited  to  the  child’s- 
particular  handicap.  Other  schools  in 
co-operating  districts  concentrate  their 
efforts  on  the  deaf  and  cerebral  palsied 
children  in  the  area. 

The  Temple  City  Unified  School  Dis¬ 
trict  not  only  meets  the  mandatory  state 
requirements  to  provide  educational  fa¬ 
cilities  for  handicapped  minors,  but  has 
a  self-imposed  goal  of  the  “very  finest 
possible  educational  environment  and 
program  for  these  children.”  The  ad¬ 
ministration  clearly  recognizes  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  to  help  these  children  to 
adjust  to  a  normal  life  situation  which 
later  life  will  require  of  them.  Gener¬ 
ous  state  and  local  funds  help  bring 
these  goals  to  realization. 

Both  Temple  City  and  Pacific  Oaks 
feel  that  an  “unsegregated”  program 
for  the  blind  offers  opportunities  to 
acquaint  the  child  with  his  varied  en¬ 
vironment  and  to  help  him  adjust  to  a 
seeing  world.  In  their  play  and  con¬ 
versation  with  sighted  children,  and 
with  guidance  from  teachers,  the  blind 
children  have  an  enriched  experience 
not  probable  in  the  exclusive  company 
of  other  blind  children. 

At  Pacific  Oaks  an  active  outdoor 
program  leads  all  the  children  to  new 
experiences  in  nature.  As  tactile  experi¬ 
ences  are  important  learning  guides  to 
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any  child,  so  the  blind  child  receives  a 
wide  variety  of  impressions  in  an  out¬ 
door  environment  planned  for  the  en¬ 
joyment  of  nature.  He,  with  the  other 
children,  touches,  smells,  holds,  cuddles 
and  pats — flowers,  chickens,  ducks,  rab¬ 
bits,  guinea  pigs,  mice,  kittens,  and  oc¬ 
casionally  a  pet  skunk  or  ’possum 
mother  with  her  babies. 

Normal  Nursery  School  Situations 

Personal  relationships  with  teachers 
and  other  children  are  the  usual  ones 
for  the  nursery  school  situation — a  close 
feelino  with  at  least  one  of  the  teach- 

O 

ers  and  a  special  friend  among  the  chil¬ 
dren.  In  quiet  play,  such  as  clay  mod¬ 
elling  or  the  sand  box,  a  teacher  keeps 
a  running  conversation  going  with  all 
the  children  involved,  so  that  the  blind 
child  enjoys  the  experience  with  others. 

This  observer,  looking  for  the  one 
blind  child  in  a  three-to-four-year-age 
group  at  music  and  nap  time,  needed  to 
have  him  pointed  out  by  the  teacher  of 
the  group.  It  turned  out  that  he  was  the 
very  active  “Denny”  I  had  earlier  elimi¬ 
nated  as  a  possible  blind  child.  He  was 
dressed  as  a  cowboy,  complete  with  hat 
and  spurs,  and  had  an  active  little  body 
to  complete  the  picture  of  robust  good 
health.  On  arrival,  he  explores  the  play 
yard,  through  touch  and  sound,  finding 
who  his  companions  are  by  asking 
“Who’s  there?”  Then,  his  environment 
established,  he  is  on  his  own,  finding 
large  equipment  by  himself,  scooting 
down  paths  (with  a  few  bumps)  on  a 
fire  truck,  climbing  the  jungle  gym, 
building  with  blocks  and  rolling  in  the 
big  barrel.  Teachers  follow  a  “hands 
off”  policy  with  Denny — they  will  help 
him  do  what  he  wants  to  do  but  will 
not  do  it  for  him. 

Betty,  of  the  five-year-old  group,  is  a 
quieter  child — in  her  activities,  that  is 
— not  conversationally!  She  had  been 
brought  to  school  in  a  new  car  pool, 


the  morning  I  visited,  and  the  mother- 
chauffeur  reported  that  Betty  had 
changed  the  entire  character  of  the  trip 
with  her  cheery  flow  of  chatter.  She 
had  the  children  entranced  with  her 
description  of  their  route  as  a  “secret 
road,”  and  her  imaginative  humor  had 
livened  the  trip  for  everyone.  Betty’s  j 
teacher  pointed  out  ball  throwing  as 
one  activity  which  two  blind  children 
are  not  apt  to  engage  in,  but  which  a 
blind  and  sighted  child  can  handle 
easily  and  pleasurably  for  both. 

Evangeline  Burgess,  director  of  the 
Pacific  Oaks  Friends  School  says:  “The 
school’s  policy  of  including  a  few  chil¬ 
dren  who  have  noticeably  ‘special’  needs 
is  an  outgrowth  of  the  school’s  basic 
philosophy  about  the  importance  of 
each  individual.  It  is  a  practice  which 
we  examine  regularly  in  the  light  of 
our  experience  and  new  knowledge, 
both  from  the  standpoint  of  the  child 
with  unusual  needs  and  the  child  whose  i 
needs  fall  within  the  normal  range. 
When  we  accept  that  ‘normal’  is  a 
range  the  ‘special’  needs  become  more 
a  matter  of  degree  than  of  different  na¬ 
ture.” 

The  Resource  Room 

At  the  Longden  Avenue  Elementary! 
School  we  find  that  the  school,  guided 
by  Clarice  Manshardt,  director  of  edu¬ 
cation,  has  adapted  to  the  acceptance  of 
the  blind  child  as  a  matter  of  course. 
A  “resource  room”  is  the  center  of  the; 
special  training  these  children  receive 
in  order  to  help  them  keep  up  with 
classmates  in  their  “home  rooms.”  Here* 
are  taught  the  uses  of  the  tools  which 
the  blind  child  uses  in  learning  and  in 
expressing  himself. 

The  resource  teacher  (there  are  two 
at  Longden  School)  is  a  very  special 
person,  both  to  the  child  and  to  the 
school  system.  Her  elementary  teaching 
experience  must  show  that  she  is  emo 
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tionally  stable,  among  other  attributes 
oi  excellence.  A  quiet,  friendly  warmth 
welcomes  the  children  in  her  care. 
Here,  even  more  emphatically  than  in 
other  teaching  situations,  there  is  no 
place  for  the  hypocritical  smile  or  the 
dull  voice  which  says — particularly  to 
the  sharp-eared  blind  child — that  this 
is  just  another  job. 

Eighteen  units  of  graduate  work  in 
special  subjects  are  required  of  the  re¬ 
source  teacher.  Specialized  training  in 
teaching  the  blind  is  offered  at  San 
Francisco  State  College  under  Professor 
Florence  G.  Henderson. 

To  assist  this  education,  scholarships 
are  provided  for  the  basic  summer 
training,  some  by  the  local  service 
clubs.  No  additional  pay  is  offered  to 
the  resource  teacher.  Her  salary  is  on 
the  same  scale  as  that  of  other  teachers 
who  have  achieved  equal  educational 
advancement. 

The  resource  teachers  hold  forth  in 
two  connecting  rooms  fully  equipped 
with  braille  writers,  braille  books  (some 
typed  out  by  the  teachers),  tape  re¬ 
corders  on  which  teachers  record  extra 
books  for  review,  and  phonographs.  By 
use  of  earphone  banks  up  to  eight  chil¬ 
dren  listen  to  the  transcriptions,  allow¬ 
ing  the  blind  children  to  play  host  to 
their  sighted  classmates,  for  listening 
pleasure  and  in  working  on  co-opera¬ 
tive  projects.  Typewriting  is  taught  in 
the  third  and  fourth  grades,  depending 
on  the  progress  of  the  child.  The 
abacus  and  the  braille  writer  are  the 
tools  used  in  teaching  arithmetic. 

Resource  Teacher  Co-ordinates 
with  Regular  Teacher 

The  work  of  the  resource  teacher  and 
the  regular  room  teacher  is  closely  inte¬ 
grated.  They  plan  together  to  supple¬ 
ment  each  other’s  programs.  Close  plan¬ 
ning  is  important;  the  student  has 
scheduled  hours  in  the  resource  room 


and  also  uses  it  for  special  help.  A  child 
may  need  to  make  a  quick  trip  to  the 
resource  room  to  ask  how  to  cope  with 
a  new  problem  in  using  his  tools, 
though  planning  between  teachers  cuts 
these  exigencies  to  a  minimum.  The 
child  finds  his  own  way — he  needs  no 
help  in  getting  around  the  school. 

Examples  of  Integrated  Activity 

On  a  tour  of  the  Longden  School  we 
saw  kindergarten  children  learning  a 
new  song.  Susie,  a  pretty  little  girl  in  a 
bright  plaid  skirt,  was  sitting  on  the 
floor  and  singing  with  the  others.  She 
is  one  of  the  blind  children  living  in 
the  Temple  City  area  who  started  her 
school  career  in  the  “unsegregated”  pro¬ 
gram. 

The  songs  finished,  the  teacher  an¬ 
nounced  a  skipping  game.  Susie  stood 
up  with  the  rest,  hoping  to  be  chosen 
for  the  first  “set,”  but  when  she  was  not 
among  those  to  dance  first,  she  cheer¬ 
fully  joined  the  others  in  clapping  time 
for  those  who  were  dancing.  When  her 
turn  came,  she  needed  only  a  little 
guidance  to  get  to  her  place  in  the  line 
and  at  a  touch  from  her  partner  across 
the  line  started  off  on  her  part  of  the 
skipping.  To  the  end  of  the  line,  back 
to  the  head  and  then  marching  down 
behind  the  line,  she  took  her  place  at 
the  end.  Only  a  little  slower  than  the 
rest,  she  was  sure  of  herself  and  of  her 
place  in  kindergarten  society. 

The  second  grade  was  composing  a 
narrative  on  a  very  recent  trip  to  the 
farm.  There  was  that  familiar  hum  of 
concentrated  activity  as  the  children 
checked  the  blackboard  for  unfamiliar 
words  the  teacher  had  spelled  out  for 
them.  At  the  rear  of  the  room,  near  the 
door,  was  Ted.  His  composition  was  in 
braille  and  he  was  really  proud  of  the 
good  work  he  and  his  new  braille  writer 
were  doing. 

Ted,  after  being  quietly  passive 
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through  eighteen  months  of  kindergar¬ 
ten,  has  come  into  his  own  in  a  world 
where  he  gets  constant  reassurance  that 
he  is  important.  He  has  become  the 
class  weather  prophet,  by  gauging  the 
temperature  and  the  “feel”  of  the  air 
(and  perhaps  a  bit  of  help  from  the 
morning  radio  forecaster).  He’s  proud 
of  his  forecasting  ability. 

It’s  particularly  interesting  that  Ted 
has  discovered  the  weather,  as  clear  sky 
or  cloudy  is  not  generally  a  matter  of 
interest  to  a  child  who  cannot  see. 
Blind  children  most  often  play  indoors, 
and  weather  seldom  comes  into  the  pic¬ 
ture.  That  Ted  realizes  its  importance 
to  others  gives  him  one  more  link  with 
the  world,  one  more  tool  in  building  a 
satisfying  concept  of  himself. 

Community  Participation 

Some  basic  educational  work  has 
Been  undertaken  by  the  Temple  City 
Unified  School  District  in  acquainting 
the  community,  parents,  and  school  per¬ 
sonnel  with  the  aims  of  the  program. 
“What  people  work  for  they  under¬ 
stand,”  and  many  sections  of  the  com¬ 
munity  have  become  involved  in  serv¬ 
ice  projects  to  aid  the  school  program 
for  the  blind. 

The  Temple  City  Lions  Club,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  has  chosen  vision  problems  as  a 
subject  for  continuing  study.  Some  of 
the  equipment  in  the  resource  room 
has  been  paid  for  from  the  Lion’s 
budget.  The  Lions  and  the  local  Parent- 
Teachers  Association  have  both  pro¬ 
vided  scholarships  to  aid  resource  teach¬ 
ers  in  obtaining  the  special  training 
required. 

Women’s  clubs  in  the  area  have  de¬ 
voted  programs  to  examining  the  aims 
and  practical  considerations  of  the  non- 
segregated  program.  To  speed  the  edu¬ 
cational  movement  even  farther,  the 
Quota  Club  of  the  Temple  City  area 
has  donated  money  and  much  time 


from  individual  members  to  produce  a 
color-sound  motion  picture  describing 
the  achievements  and  workings  of  this 
unique  instruction. 

Parents  appear  for  counseling  not 
much  oftener  than  do  the  parents  of 
the  sighted  child.  They  are  encouraged 
to  enter  the  school  activities  of  their 
own  district  as  well  as  to  help  on  proj¬ 
ects  at  the  Longden  school.  Clubs  ex¬ 
clusively  for  parents  of  blind  children 
are  not  encouraged. 

Accepting  the  Blind  Child 

The  entire  school  staff,  from  the 
principal  and  teachers  to  custodians 
and  cafeteria  helpers,  has  been  “sold”  on 
the  idea  of  accepting  the  blind  child  as 
the  growing,  inquisitive,  mischievous  in¬ 
dividual  he  is.  Overprotection  is  avoided 
to  maintain  a  healthy,  optimistic  atmos¬ 
phere.  This  is  not  always  easy,  for  the 
blind  child  often  asks  for  and  receives 
more  help  than  he  really  needs.  Re¬ 
fusals  of  aid  are  difficult  for  kindly 
adults  to  make  unless  they  understand 
the  underlying  principles  of  “self-help” 
for  the  handicapped. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  not  only 
teachers  but  the  secretarial  staff  in  the 
office  are  learning  the  use  of  the  braille 
writer  in  evening  classes. 

Vocational  counseling,  while  present¬ 
ing  a  more  specialized  type  of  problem, 
must  still  follow  the  standard  rule  of 
suiting  the  child  to  the  vocation,  and 
directing  his  training  in  that  direction. 
The  blind  child  is  directed  only  to  suit¬ 
able  vocations.  It  is  hoped  that  the  com¬ 
munity  education  program  will  pay 
dividends  when  these  elementary  chil¬ 
dren  become  of  employable  age. 

“When  you  think  of  a  blind  child, 
think  of  a  four-wheeled  cart  that  has 
lost  one  wheel,”  says  Miss  Manshardt. 
“If  nothing  is  done  to  compensate  for 
the  loss  of  the  wheel,  the  cart  cannot 
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go.  But  if  the  wheels  are  rearranged  to 
form  a  three-wheeled  cart,  it  becomes  a 
well-balanced  entity,  little  different  in 
its  potentialities  from  the  four-wheeled 
cart.” 

Both  Pacific  Oaks  and  Temple  City 


schools  agree  that  the  school  must  pro¬ 
vide  a  life-like  situation  in  a  happy, 
secure  atmosphere,  whether  for  the 
sighted,  “normal”  child,  or  the  child 
who  falls  into  place  at  either  end  of  the 
range  of  “normal.” 


“This  is  a  permanent  fund — one  that 
will  live  to  carry  on  its  humanitarian 
work  long  after  the  war  is  over.  .  .” 

The  war  referred  to  is  World  War  I. 
The  fund  is  the  American,  British, 
French  and  Belgian  Permanent  Blind 
Relief  War  Fund  for  Soldiers  and  Sail¬ 
ors.  But  we  can  only  guess  whether  it 
was  unreasoning  optimism  or  prophetic 
vision  that  prompted  the  writing  of 
these  lines  in  an  early  Fund  circular. 

This  much  we  do  know:  This  circular 
is  dated  1917 — two  years  after  the 
Fund’s  founding,  a  full  year  before  the 
Armistice.  Yet  the  Fund’s  successor 
agency — the  American  Foundation  for 
Overseas  Blind — this  month  (Novem¬ 
ber)  pauses  to  mark  its  predecessor’s 
birthday.  It  will  celebrate  a  full  forty 
years  of  constantly  expanding  effort  in 
behalf  of  the  world’s  sightless.  , 

Ironically,  it  was  in  the  starkest  kind 
of  tragedy  that  this  evolution  was  born. 
It  began  in  the  spring  of  1915  with  the 
celebrated  torpedoing  of  the  liner  Lu-. 
sitania.  One  of  the  passengers  aboard 
the  ill-fated  vessel  was  George  A.  Kess¬ 
ler,  a  prominent  American  business  man 
with  important  holdings  throughout 
Europe.  When  the  catastrophe  oc¬ 
curred,  Kessler  secretly  vowed  that  if 
his  life  was  spared  he  would  henceforth 
devote  his  energies  and  his  considerable 
fortune  to  some  humanitarian  endeavor. 

Kessler  lived  through  the  sinking. 


Numbered  among  the  few  survivors,  he 
took  prompt  action  to  make  good  his 
vow.  He  returned  to  Paris,  talked  to 
friends  and  business  associates  about  his 
promise  and  learned  of  a  problem  which 
daily  grew  more  distressing  and  acute. 
It  was  the  grim  spectacle  of  increasing 
numbers  of  young  men — blinded  sol¬ 
diers  of  the  allied  armies — with  no  pros¬ 
pect,  no  program,  no  heart. 

The  dynamic  Kessler  swung  into  ac¬ 
tion,  organizing  committees  in  the 
United  States,  France,  England  and  Bel¬ 
gium.  The  United  States  Committee  in¬ 
cluded  President  Woodrow  Wilson.  The 
King  and  Queen  of  England,  the  King 
and  Queen  of  Belgium  and  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  France  were  patrons  of  commit¬ 
tees  in  their  respective  nations.  Listed 
with  Kessler  among  those  serving  on 
the  first  executive  committee,  are  to  be 
found  names  like  Lady  Arthur  Paget, 
Vincent  Astor,  Edmund  L.  Bayliss,  Au¬ 
gust  Belmont,  George  Blumenthal, 
Hon.  Thomas  P.  Gore,  Hon.  Myron  T. 
Herrick,  Otto  H.  Kahn,  Sir  Arthur 
Pearson,  Whitney  Warren  and  Joseph 
Widener. 

Although  the  Fund’s  program  was 
limited  to  work  on  behalf  of  blinded 
military  personnel  of  Allied  armies,  it 
early  caught  the  real  spirit  of  work  for 
the  blind.  For  pity,  it  substituted  voca¬ 
tional  training.  Direct  relief  was  neces¬ 
sary  in  thousands  of  cases  but  the  Fund 
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supplemented  it  with  the  provision  of 
training  designed  to  enable  blind  per¬ 
sons  to  become  productive  members  of 
society. 

A  Fund  announcement  in  1917  said: 
“This  fund  aims  at  providing  the  means 
for  the  economic  rehabilitation  of  those 
blinded  heroes;  first,  by  training  them 
in  such  handicrafts  as  .  .  .  carpentry, 
mat-making,  telephony,  massage,  poul¬ 
try  raising  and  market-gardening;  sec¬ 
ondly,  by  furnishing  them  with  raw 
material  and  marketing  their  goods.  It 
is  useless  to  train  a  blind  man  if,  after 
having  trained  him,  you  turn  him  adrift 
to  fend  for  himself.’’ 

By  1917,  close  to  half  a  million  dol¬ 
lars  had  been  collected  in  the  United 
States  through  solicited  and  unsolicited 
subscriptions  and  through  a  series  of 
entertainments  that  circuited  the  At¬ 
lantic  states.  Additional  large  sums  had 
been  raised  abroad,  in  some  cases 
through  art  exhibitions  and  concerts 
to  which  many  of  the  day’s  renowned 
painters  and  performers  lent  their  tal¬ 
ents.  In  all,  the  Fund  totalled  about 
two  million  dollars. 

From  the  very  beginning,  one  of  the 
prime  movers  was  George  L.  Raverat, 
who  had  served  as  Kessler’s  secretary 
before  the  war  and  who  had  recently 
been  invalided  from  the  French  Army. 
Raverat  was  engaged  to  supervise  the 
total  operation,  and  his  performance  of 
that  task  which  remained  uninterrupted 
until  his  retirement  in  December,  1953, 
brought  him  a  host  of  honors.  Decora¬ 
tions"  from  European  governments  in¬ 
cluded  the  Legion  of  Honor  from  his 
native  France;  recognition  from  his  pro¬ 
fessional  colleagues  include  the  Migel 
Medal,  presented  to  him  by  Helen  Kel¬ 
ler,  and  honorary  life  membership  in 
the  World  Council  for  the  Welfare  of 
the  Blind. 

Kessler  channeled  large  sums  of 
money  to  various  schools  and  institu- 
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tions  for  the  blind,  and  additionally] 
turned  his  own  Paris  residence  into  a 
warehouse  for  raw  materials  to  be  used 
in  training  programs. 

Broader  Interests 

By  1919,  Kessler  and  his  aides  hadjjl 
become  acutely  aware  of  the  limitations 
placed  upon  an  organization  concerned 
exclusively  with  former  military  person 
nel.  The  need  for  a  comprehensive  pro 
gram  for  the  civilian  blind  was  critical 
And  the  need  for  braille  literature 
among  all  classes  was  equally  urgent. 

Therefore,  in  the  same  year  the  Per 
manent  War  Relief  Fund  was  reconstij 
tuted  as  the  American  Braille  Press  foi  I 
War  and  Civilian  Blind  and  incorpo 
rated  in  New  York  State  on  October  21J 
1919.  Besides  Kessler,  the  first  board  in 
eluded  William  Nelson  Cromwell,  who 
as  ABP  president,  was  later  to  write  : 
memorable  and  distinguished  chapte 
in  work  for  the  blind. 
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Another  new  name  appeared  in  this 
first  ABP  board  of  directors.  It  was  Miss 
Helen  Keller.  Today  it  is  not  possible 
to  think  of  world  wide  work  for  the 
blind  without  paying  homage  to  the 
indefatigable  Miss  Keller. 

In  addition  to  the  inclusion  of  blind 
civilians  in  the  rehabilitation  program, 
ABP  now  assumed  the  difficult  task  of 
providing  reading  matter,  largely  in 
braille,  to  sightless  persons  throughout 
the  world.  Months  of  painstaking  plan¬ 
ning  followed,  and  it  was  not  until  1923 
that  the  American  Braille  Press  began 
to  move  ahead  rapidly.  Sad  to  state, 
George  Kessler  did  not  live  to  see  that 
forward  movement  grow  to  become  one 
of  the  brightest  spots  in  the  lives  of 
blind  people  everywhere.  At  his  pass¬ 
ing,  the  reins  of  the  presidency  had 
been  assumed  in  1921  by  the  distin¬ 
guished  lawyer  and  revered  philanthro¬ 
pist,  William  Nelson  Cromwell,  who 
proved  to  be  a  staunch  and  determined 
standardbearer  in  ABP’s  crusade  for 
the  sightless. 


Braille  Printing  Begun 

It  was  on  October  21,  1921,  that 
Cromwell  issued  his  report  on  the  “out 
of  date  methods  of  earlier  printing  es¬ 
tablishments.”  Cromwell  proposed  that 
Paris  become  the  site  of  a  “model  print¬ 
ing  house.”  Pie  was  not  without  opposi¬ 
tion.  Authorities  in  many  areas  pointed 
out  that  the  blind,  especially  those 
blinded  in  the  war,  were  apathetic  in 
their  attitude  towards  learning  and 
reading  braille.  Cromwell  felt  this  was 
“a  characteristic  postwar  phenomenon. 
It  was  a  condition  that  needed  to  be 
cured.” 

Thus,  over  opposition,  Cromwell  and 
his  colleagues  engaged  a  sixty-four-room 
mansion  near  the  Arc  de  Triomphe  in 
Paris  and  quickly  transformed  it  into 
one  of  the  world’s  most  modern  braille 
printing  establishments.  Initially,  three 
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braille  printing  presses,  thirteen  stere¬ 
otyping  machines  and  ediphones  for 
dictation  were  installed. 

From  February,  1923 — when  the  first 
braille  pages  were  produced — to  March, 
1928,  ABP  produced  a  staggering  24,- 
000,000  pages  of  braille.  By  the  late 
1 920’s  and  early  1930’s  half  the  plant’s 
output  was  going  free  to  3,000  blind 
readers  in  the  United  States.  The  re¬ 
mainder  was  channeled  to  the  sightless 
through  distribution  points  in  seventeen 
other  nations.  Books  were  issued  in 
English,  French,  Italian,  Rumanian, 
Polish  and  Serbian,  as  were  a  number 
of  high  calibre  periodicals. 

Parenthetically,  another  well-known 
dignitary  had  been  appointed  to  ABP’s 
board  of  directors  by  this  time.  He  was 
[ohn  Foster  Dulles,  who  served  as  first 
vice-president  until  his  appointment  as 
United  States  Secretary  of  State  in  1953. 

Besides  pioneering  the  manufacture 
and  distribution  of  all  types  of  braille 
literature,  ABP  was  taking  on  other  far- 
reaching  chores.  One  of  these  was  the 
manufacture  and  distribution  of  a  wide 
variety  of  special  appliances  and  games 
for  the  blind.  Another  was  spearheading 
the  movement  toward  greater  interna¬ 
tional  co-operation  among  workers  for 
the  blind. 

The  American  Braille  Press  was  in¬ 
strumental  in  the  1929  International 
Conference  on  Braille  Music  which  led 
to  the  publication  of  the  world’s  first 
international  manual  of  braille  music 
notation.  Moreover,  the  precedent  es¬ 
tablished  there  has  wide  contemporary 
meaning.  A  further  fruitful  conference 
on  braille  music  was  held  in  Paris  in 
the  summer  of  1954  resulting  in  deci¬ 
sions  for  expansion  and  limited  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  1929  manual.  These  deci¬ 
sions  will  undoubtedly  lead  to  greatly 
increased  availability  of  braille  music 
in  more  standardized  form  to  sightless 
persons  the  world  over. 
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It  is  interesting  to  note  that  George 
L.  Raverat,  who  served  as  chairman  of 
the  1929  conference,  made  an  invalu¬ 
able  contribution  twenty-five  years  later 
to  the  work  of  the  1954  meeting.  Others 
who  attended  both  meetings  included 
Louis  W.  Rodenberg  of  the  Illinois 
Braille  and  Sight  Saving  School,  who,  as 
consultant  to  UNESCO,  was  responsible 
for  the  detailed  preparatory  work  that 
preceded  the  1954  conference. 

The  1931  World  Conference  on  Work 
for  the  Blind,  inspired  and  sponsored 
jointly  by  the  American  Braille  Press 
and  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind,  finds  its  modern  counterpart  in 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  World 
Council  for  the  Welfare  of  the  Blind, 
which  met  in  August,  1954. 

The  American  Braille  Press  continued 
to  produce  and  expand  during  the 
1930’s,  its  emphasis  gradually  shifting 
from  distribution  of  braille  materials 
to  the  installation  of  braille  printing 
plants  throughout  the  world.  This  tra¬ 
dition  has  been  perpetuated  and  fur¬ 
ther  expanded  by  its  successor  agency, 
the  American  Foundation  for  Overseas 
Blind. 

World  War  II 

Interruption;  Reorganization 

The  operations  of  ABP  were  tempo¬ 
rarily  suspended  in  1941  owing  to  the 
German  occupation  of  France.  Much  of 
its  equipment  was  turned  over  to  a 
French  agency  for  the  blind,  where  it 
is  still  in  use. 

As  in  the  days  of  World  War  I,  his¬ 
tory  was  repeating  itself  in  the  1940’s. 
Again  there  was  the  desperate  need  for 
resumption  of  services  to  the  blind 
abroad.  It  was  ABP  that  rose  to  answer 
the  need,  first  initiating  discussions  to 
determine  the  form  and  content  of  its 
continuing  operation. 

These  discussions  held  in  New  York 
in  late  1945  led  to  ABP’s  re-organization 


under  the  new  name  of  American  Foun¬ 
dation  for  Overseas  Blind,  working  in 
close  relationship  with  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind.  This  volun-  ; 
tary  co-operation  between  the  two 
Foundations  has  been  singularly  effec¬ 
tive  in  providing  mutual  benefit  to  the 
programs  of  America’s  leading  domestic 
and  international  agencies  for  the  blind,  j 

Since  1946,  William  Ziegler,  Jr.,  of1 
New  York  City,  president  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  has 
served  AFOB  in  a  similar  capacity.  Fol¬ 
lowing  the  emergence  of  AFOB  from; 
the  American  Braille  Press,  William 
Nelson  Cromwell  served  as  chairman  of 
the  board  until  his  death  in  1948. 

The  two  Foundations  function  under 
a  single  executive  director,  who  is  re¬ 
sponsible  for  achieving  maximum  co¬ 
ordination.  However,  they  continue  to 
be  separate  corporations. 

In  its  initial  years  of  operation  the 
American  Foundation  for  Overseas 
Blind  re-launched  the  traditional  activi 
ties  of  ABP  while  preparing  to  sub¬ 
stantially  broaden  its  world-wide  pro¬ 
gram  to  embrace  all  facets  of  education, 
rehabilitation  and  employment  of  the 
blind. 

Present  Activities  and  Program 

The  American  Foundation  for  Over 
seas  Blind’s  current  program  can  roughb 
be  described  as: 

(1)  The  provision  of  special  educa 
tional  equipment  for  schools  for  the 
blind,  vocational  aids  for  workshop: 
and  training  centers,  materials  for  li 
brary  services  and  specially  designee 
recreational  and  household  appliances 

(2)  The  establishment  of  printing 
plants  for  the  manufacture  of  brailh 
textbooks,  journals,  magazines  and  gen 
eral  literature;  and  assistance  in  th< 
world-wide  distribution  of  such  litera 
ture. 
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(3)  Giving  counsel  and  guidance  to 
governmental  and  private  agencies  for 
the  blind  abroad  concerning  moderniza¬ 
tion  and  improvement  of  their  services 
through  the  introduction  of  up-to-date 
techniques.  Such  counsel  is  given  by  the 
location  abroad  of  technical  aid  mis¬ 
sions  or  consultants,  field  surveys  by 
AFOB  staff  members,  the  provision  of 
professional  guidance  or  inauguration 
of  special  demonstration  projects. 

(4)  The  grant  of  study  fellowships  to 
workers  for  the  blind  in  under-devel¬ 
oped  areas  who  wish  to  become  familiar 
with  general  or  specific  aspects  of  the 
work  in  more  advanced  countries,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  the  United  States. 

(5)  Co-operation  with  the  United  Na¬ 
tions,  its  specialized  agencies  and  other 

|  international  organizations  in  assisting 
national  governments  to  improve  con¬ 
ditions  among  their  blind  citizens. 


Steady  and  Rapid  Growth 


Since  the  early  1950’s,  the  American 
I, !  Foundation  for  Overseas  Blind,  as  a  re- 
0  suit  of  wide-spread  surveys  conducted 
I  by  its  personnel,  has  greatly  expanded 
its  aid  programs  particularly  in  Latin 
America  and  the  Far  East.  In  co-opera- 
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tion  with  the  Kellogg  Foundation,  it 
helped  to  establish  and  maintain  in 
Mexico  City  a  regional  braille  printing 
center  serving  Spanish  speaking  Central 
America,  and  also  assisted  in  inaugurat¬ 
ing  at  the  University  of  Chile  the  first 
Latin  American  training  program  for 
prospective  teachers  of  the  blind.  In  the 
Far  East,  it  conducts  extensive  programs 
of  sight  conservation  and  the  treatment 
of  blinding  diseases  on  Formosa.  In 
January,  1955,  it  dispatched  to  the 
Republic  of  South  Korea  the  first  full¬ 
time  mission  concerned  with  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  blind,  and  to  the  Philip¬ 
pines,  a  consultant  charged  with  launch¬ 
ing  that  country’s  new  office  of  voca¬ 
tional  rehabilitation. 


With  headquarters  in  New  York,  and 
a  Paris  office  serving  Europe  and  the 
Middle  East,  this  Foundation  is  ex¬ 
panding  rapidly,  having  become  an 
important  force  for  greater  international 
co-operation  among  workers  for  the 
blind.  Throughout  the  world  the  Foun¬ 
dation  is  encouraging  greater  research 
in  techniques  for  the  manufacture  of 
technical  appliances  for  the  blind  and 
currently  is  planning  the  introduction 
of  a  central  Talking  Book  recording 
service  for  the  sightless  of  Europe,  em¬ 
bodying  the  most  recently  developed 
techniques.  But,  in  order  to  prevent 
duplication  and  to  assist  indigenous 
workers  to  operate  their  own  programs, 
AFOB  channels  its  service  to  the  blind 
through  local  agencies,  committees  or 
governmental  departments. 

Miss  Helen  Keller  has  continued  her 
intimate  association  with  AFOB  as  its 
Counselor  on  International  Relations. 
In  order  to  stimulate  interest  in  the 
needs,  problems,  and  capabilities  of  the 
sightless,  she  has  traveled  almost  a  mil¬ 
lion  miles,  visiting  more  than  twenty- 
five  nations  on  six  continents.  In  Feb¬ 
ruary,  1955,  at  the  age  of  seventy-four, 
she  undertook  one  of  her  most  ambi¬ 
tious  journeys — a  40,000  mile,  five- 
month  crusade  for  the  blind  in  India, 
Pakistan,  Indonesia,  Burma,  the  Philip¬ 
pines  and  Japan. 

Without  question  one  of  the  most 
significant  social  developments  of  the 
20th  Century  has  been  the  rapid  growth 
of  world-wide  recognition  of  the  dignity 
of  the  individual.  Particularly  note¬ 
worthy  has  been  the  fact  that  in  coun¬ 
tries  across  the  globe  where  blind  peo- 
ble  have  through  all  past  centuries 
suffered  traditional  neglect  and  perse¬ 
cution,  services  are  now  available  and 
are  constantly  expanding  for  the  educa¬ 
tion  and  rehabilitation  of  the  sightless. 
For  four  decades  the  AFOB  and  its 
predecessor  agencies  have  been  in  the 
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forefront  of  this  inspiring  movement. 
Joined  now  by  important  governmental 
and  non-governmental  forces  in  many 
lands,  the  Foundation  will  continue  to 
labor  for  recognition  of  the  aspirations 
of  every  blind  citizen  of  the  world. 

On  this  40th  anniversary  all  who  have 
the  well-being  of  the  blind  close  to  their 
hearts  extend  grateful  thanks  and  con¬ 
gratulations  for  AFOB’s  past  accom¬ 
plishments,  and  look  forward  confi¬ 
dently  to  even  greater  achievements  in 
the  years  that  lie  ahead. 

Editor’s  Note:  We  are  pleased  to  add  to 
the  above,  the  personal  reminiscences  of 
George  L.  Raverat,  who,  as  indicated  in  the 
article,  was  identified  with  ABP  from  the 
beginning  and  who  so  signally  prospered  it 
through  many  years.  Mr.  Raverat  says: 

“One  of  my  most  vivid  recollections 
is  that  day,  forty  years  ago,  lying 
wounded  in  the  Military  Hospital,  at 
Dreux,  France,  when  the  papers  brought 
the  news  that  the  S.S.  Lusitania  had 
been  torpedoed  by  German  U-boats  in 
mid-ocean.  Such  news  and  the  days  of 
suspense  which  followed  pending  the 
issuance  of  the  lists  of  survivors  cer¬ 
tainly  did  not  help  improve  my  poor 
physical  condition.  There  were  1198 
people  lost,  including  124  Americans. 
At  long  last  it  was  known  that  George 
A.  Kessler  was  among  the  survivors, 
though  very  badly  injured.  I  was  his 
private  secretary  before  the  war.  It  was 
only  months  later,  when  both  of  us 
were  convalescing  that  we  met  again 
and  that  he  told  me  of  his  adventure 
and  fight  for  life  in  the  water,  clinging 
seven  hours  to  an  oar.  He  added  that 
he  had  sworn,  if  he  escaped,  that  he 
would  do  something  worthwhile  and 
permanent  for  the  victims  of  the  war. 
During  his  stay  in  the  hospital  in  Eng¬ 
land,  he  had  conferred  with  Sir  Arthur 
Pearson,  who  had  just  launched  St. 
Dunstan’s  for  the  war  blind  of  the 
British  Empire.  He  had  been  so  much 


impressed  by  Sir  Arthur’s  enthusiasm 
and  skill  that  it  was  an  on-the-spot  de¬ 
cision:  the  war  blind  of  the  Allies  would 
be  the  beneficiaries  of  his  endeavors. 

“At  the  time,  one  of  Kessler’s  many 
activities  was  that  of  sole  agent  for 
Moet  &  Ghandon,  the  well-known  cham¬ 
pagne  firm  of  Epernay.  He  liked  to  be 
kidded  and  called  the  Champagne  King! 

“That  is  why  and  how  the  AFOB 
first  came  into  being.  The  first  name  of 
the  organization  was:  British,  French, 
Belgian  Permanent  Blind  Relief  War 
Fund  for  Sailors  and  Soldiers  of  the 
Alii  es.  A  shorter  name  was  not  to  be 
considered.  Kessler  meant  business  and 
wanted  people  to  understand  why  he 
was  trying  to  raise  money  in  the  States, 
as  much  money  as  he  could — and  this 
he  did,  very  large  sums  indeed,  using 
to  that  effect  his  extraordinary  business 
acumen  and  his  talent  for  and  love  of 
publicity.  When  the  U.S.A.  entered  the 
war,  the  name  “American”  was  added 
to  the  first  three. 

“He  was  not  the  least  disturbed  when 
criticisms  of  his  many  money  raising 
schemes  arose  and  called  his  organiza¬ 
tion  the  XYZ  Fund.  In  fact  he  enjoyed 
it — more  publicity.  Until  he  died,  in 
1920,  he  never  gave  up. 

“I  think  it  is  appropriate  on  this 
fortieth  anniversary  to  render  unto 
Caesar  what  belongs  to  Caesar.  Kessler 
was  a  human  dynamo  but  a  kind  man, 
who,  having  suffered,  wanted  like  many 
others,  to  make  the  world  safe  for  de¬ 
mocracy. 

“Then  William  Nelson  Cromwell  be¬ 
came  president.  The  name  of  the  or¬ 
ganization  was  changed  to  American 
Braille  Press  and  the  purpose  was  ex¬ 
tended  to  include  the  civilian  blind. 

“The  influence  of  the  ABP,  now  the 
AFOB,  has  been  paramount  in  work 
for  the  blind  all  over  the  world.  It  held, 
and  still  holds,  a  unique  position. 

“Good  advice,  even  technical,  is  not 
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much  appreciated  these  days,  unless 
backed  by  something  more  tangible  and 
realistic.  I  still  consider  that  the  written 
word — printed,  embossed  or  recorded 
— is  the  essential  instrument  of  all  cul¬ 
ture.  Education  means  progress,  under¬ 
standing  and  desire  to  work  with  proper 
qualified  training.  I  believe  that  it  is 
along  those  lines  that  the  American 
Foundation  for  Overseas  Blind  should 
continue  to  devote  its  activities  since 
blindness  cannot  be  totally  prevented. 

“The  Pioneer’s  work  is  a  hard  task, 
but  it  is  worthwhile. 

George  L.  Raver  at” 

Home  Employment  for  the 
Disabled 

HOWARD  A.  RUSK,  M.D. 

During  the  last  three  months  the 
physically  handicapped  homebound  of 
Vermont  have  focused  their  attention 
on  a  small  office  at  No.  7  Langdon 
Street,  Montpelier.  From  this  office 
they  are  hopeful  will  come  the  long 
awaited  answer  to  their  greatest  wish — 
employment  for  pay  that  they  can  do 
in  their  own  homes. 

The  answer,  they  hope,  will  come 
from  a  new  project  aided  by  a  grant 
from  the  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabili¬ 
tation  that  is  being  conducted  by  the 
National  Industries  for  the  Blind.  Co¬ 
sponsored  by  the  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind  and  the  Vermont  state  re¬ 
habilitation  agencies,  it  is  designed  to 
assist  both  the  blind  and  sighted  dis¬ 
abled  homebound. 

The  need  for  such  a  project  was 
pointed  up  forcefully  in  the  recent 
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study  of  problems  of  homebound, 
physically  handicapped  persons  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  Office  of  Vocational  Re¬ 
habilitation. 

This  study  pointed  out  that  although 
a  limited  number  of  programs  now  pro¬ 
vided  employment  for  the  homebound, 
the  total  number  of  persons  served  is 
but  10,000.  It  said  an  estimated  100,000 
could  become  employed  in  their  homes 
or  in  sheltered  workshops  if  sufficient 
programs  existed. 

Among  groups  now  operating  indus¬ 
trial  or  handicraft  homebound  pro¬ 
grams  are  the  Wisconsin,  Minnesota, 
Alabama  and  New  [ersey  Divisions  of 
Vocational  Rehabilitation,  several  state 
agencies  for  the  blind,  the  Federation 
of  the  Handicapped  of  New  York  City, 
the  Brooklyn  Bureau  of  Social  Service, 
and  state  and  local  affiliates  of  the 
Goodwill  Industries  of  America,  the 
National  Society  for  Crippled  Children 
and  Adults,  and  the  Shut-In  Society. 

Expansion  Raises  Problems 

The  primary  problems  these  and 
other  organizations  face  in  expanding 
these  needed  services  are:  The  inherent 
high  overhead  costs  of  personnel,  trans¬ 
portation  and  administration;  observ¬ 
ance  of  federal  and  state  laws  devel¬ 
oped  to  prevent  exploitation  of  both 
handicapped  and  able-bodied  home 
workers;  the  difficulty  of  finding  a  con¬ 
tinuous  supply  of  suitable  industrial 
work  that  can  be  performed  in  the 
home;  and  the  difficulty  of  maintaining 
quality  control  and  finding  sales  outlets 
for  products  manufactured  in  the  home. 

It  is  the  hope  of  those  responsible  for 
this  new  project  in  Vermont  that  from 
it  may  come  the  answers  to  some  of 
these  problems.  Currently  all  control¬ 
ling  factors  relative  to  federal  and  state 
laws  have  been  cleared  and  meetings 
are  being  held  with  representatives  of 
labor  and  industry  to  explain  the  ob- 
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jectives  of  the  project  and  demonstrate 
that  it  will  not  interfere  with  or  exploit 
either  labor  or  industry. 

Steps  are  also  being  taken  to  contact 
potential  homebound  workers  and  to 
secure  subcontracts  for  industry  of  work 
that  can  be  performed  in  the  home. 
Emphasis  will  be  placed  later  on  con¬ 
tracts  related  directly  to  such  typical 
Vermont  industries  as  the  state’s  twenty- 
four  processors  of  maple  products  and 
thirty  cheese  makers.  Miss  M.  Roberta 
Townsend,  the  project  director,  reports 
the  most  encouraging  aspect  thus  far  is 
the  interest  and  co-operation  expressed 
by  the  state’s  industries. 

Marketing  Study  Projected 

Paralleling  this  project  the  Alabama 
Society  for  Crippled  Children  and 
Adults  is  preparing  to  embark  on  an¬ 
other  study  aided  by  the  Office  of 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  to  determine 
more  effective  ways  of  marketing  the 
products  produced  by  homebound  work¬ 
ers  in  the  program  operated  by  the 
Alabama  Rehabilitation  Service.  More 
than  300  homebound  workers  are  now 
in  this  program,  and  several  hundred 
other  homebound  persons  are  seeking 
to  enter  it. 

In  most  areas  of  the  nation  where  no 
organized  industrial  or  craft  programs 
for  the  homebound  exist,  the  only  em¬ 
ployment  possibility  open  to  the  home- 
bound  individual  is  the  establishment 
of  a  small,  home  business  enterprise. 
To  assist  persons  exploring  such  possi¬ 
bilities,  the  Office  of  Vocational  Reha¬ 
bilitation  recently  published  an  ex¬ 
panded  new  revision  of  their  “Small 
Business  Enterprises  for  the  Severely 
Handicapped”  (Rehabilitation  Service 
Series  No.  320,  Government  Printing 
Office,  Washington  25,  D.  C.,  45  cents.) 

In  addition  to  useful  general  in¬ 
formation,  this  publication  describes  in 
detail  nearly  one  hundred  possible 


enterprises  explaining  the  nature,  finan¬ 
cial  and  equipment  requirements,  quali¬ 
fication  for  operation,  physical  ac- 1 
tivities  required  and  business  outlook 
for  each.  In  addition,  a  short  case  his- ; 
tory  tells  of  a  severely  handicapped 
person  assisted  by  the  vocational  re¬ 
habilitation  service  in  successfully  es- 
tablishing  such  an  enterprise. 

Some  of  the  unusual  ventures  that 
are  suitable  for  a  home  business  range 
from  the  raising  of  parakeets,  mice  and 
guinea  pigs  to  a  home  tortilla  factory.! 
Another  useful  publication  of  this  na¬ 
ture  with  an  excellent  bibliography  is 
“Home  Businesses”  published  by  the 
Small  Business  Administration  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce. 

Deemed  Community  Problem 

From  its  survey  of  the  homebound, 
the  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
concludes  that  although  the  federal 
government  can  and  should  give  sup¬ 
port  to  programs  for  the  homebound, 
the  primary  responsibility  for  their  de¬ 
velopment  must  come  from  each  com¬ 
munity. 

It  is  in  this  role  that  various  local 
organizations  and  affiliates  of  such  na¬ 
tional  agencies  as  the  Goodwill  Indus¬ 
tries  of  America,  National  Society  for 
Crippled  Children  and  Adults,  the 
Shut-In  Society,  and  the  United  Cere¬ 
bral  Palsy  Associations  can  make  a  real 
contribution. 

As  more  and  more  services  initiated 
by  voluntary  agencies  on  a  demonstra¬ 
tion  basis  are  taken  over  by  public 
agencies,  voluntary  groups  might  well 
consider  focusing  greater  attention  on 
the  development  of  programs  for  the 
homebound.  There  is  certainly  no  area 
of  rehabilitation  and  services  to  the 
handicapped  in  which  the  need  is 
greater  or  which  voluntary  groups  are 
better  equipped  by  their  very  nature  to 
develop  and  administer. 
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Teachers  of  Blind  Children 
Seek  Professional  Improvement 


The  summer  courses  for  teachers  of 
blind  children  in  1955  seem  to  have 
reached  a  new  high.  All  of  the  colleges 
and  universities  previously  offering 
courses  continued  to  do  so,  and  there 
were  other  institutions  which  developed 
new  summer  programs  for  the  first 
time.  According  to  reports,  the  courses 
were  all  very  well  attended.  There  were 
some  innovations  in  existing  course 
content  as  well  as  additions  of  new 
courses  in  certain  catalogs.  The  follow¬ 
ing  institutions  offered  at  least  two  or 
three  courses  in  the  education  of  blind 
children:  Catholic  University  of  Amer¬ 
ica,  Hunter  College  of  the  City  of  New 
York,  MacMurray  College,  Michigan 
State  College,  San  Francisco  State  Col¬ 
lege,  Syracuse  University  and  Virginia 
State  School. 

In  addition  to  this  list  of  colleges 
offering  a  sequence  of  courses,  there 
were  numerous  other  institutions  which 
offered  series  of  lectures  on  the  subject 
of  the  education  of  blind  children  as 
well  as  the  broader  area  of  the  visually 
handicapped.  There  were  also  medical 
schools’  nursery  school  preparation 
courses,  schools  of  nursing,  and  schools 
of  social  work  which  had  some  lectures 
dealing  with  blind  children,  on  their 
programs. 

Informal  reports  concerning  various 
programs  are  most  encouraging  both  in 
the  type  of  courses  offered  and  in  the 
number  of  teachers  enrolled.  Of  par¬ 
ticular  interest  as  a  “first”  was  the  work- 


Increased  Numbers  Attend 
Many  Summer  Schools 

shop  for  teachers  of  music  conducted 
at  San  Francisco  State  College.  This 
college  conducted  the  usual  number  of 
other  courses  in  this  area.  There  were 
more  colleges  offering  demonstration 
programs  with  opportunities  for  teach¬ 
ers  to  observe  blind  children  function¬ 
ing  in  a  school  program  under  the  di¬ 
rection  of  a  competent  and  qualified 
teacher.  Catholic  University  has  a  very 
excellent  enrollment  with  more  than 
twenty-five  sisters  enrolled  in  the  course 
in  braille  as  well  as  in  other  methods 
courses. 

Michigan  State  College,  in  co-opera¬ 
tion  with  the  Michigan  School  for  the 
Blind,  offered  its  first  group  of  summer 
courses.  It  has  for  some  time  offered  at 
least  two  courses  during  the  regular 
school  term. 

The  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind  awarded  more  than  thirty  schol¬ 
arships  of  $150.00  each  to  students 
enrolled  in  most  of  the  programs.  It 
was  able  to  loan  certain  of  its  con¬ 
sultants  as  lecturers  to  various  pro¬ 
grams,  and  literature  and  exhibit  ma¬ 
terial  were  sent  on  request  to  certain 
institutions  having  departments  in  spe¬ 
cial  education. 

According  to  its  regional  planning, 
the  Foundation  co-operated  with  Syra¬ 
cuse  University  in  making  available 
staff  and  financial  assistance  for  a  six- 
weeks  summer  session  for  teachers  of 
blind  children  and  a  three-weeks  inten¬ 
sive  workshop  for  preschool  workers 
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Student-teacher  class  in  the  Teaching  of  Braille.  Miss  Jennette  Maris,  instructor 


with  blind  children.  This  is  the  first 
time  that  the  Foundation  and  a  univer¬ 
sity  in  the  East  have  co-operated  in 
regional  courses  with  joint  professional 
planning  and  financial  support.  It  will 
be  recalled  that  during  the  past  five 
years  the  Foundation  has  conducted  a 
sequence  of  courses  at  San  Francisco 
State  College;  George  Peabody  College 
for  Teachers,  Nashville,  Tennessee;  the 
University  of  Cincinnati;  and  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Texas,  Austin.  There  are 
other  requests  for  future  courses  in  all 
parts  of  the  United  States,  as  well  as 
requests  for  continuing  evaluation  serv¬ 
ice.  These  will  be  considered  mainly 
according  to  their  potentialities  in 
terms  of  regional  planning  and  in  line 
with  the  Foundation’s  financial  and 
professional  ability  to  help  staff  such 
courses.  Until  such  time  as  good  re¬ 
gional  facilities  are  available  to  the 
teachers  of  blind  children  in  all  parts 
of  the  United  States,  these  summer  pro¬ 
grams  are  planned  in  order  to  bring  the 


teacher  preparation  facilities  as  close  to 
as  many  schools  as  possible.  Thus  the 
courses  are  moved  in  order  to  help 
teacher  preparation  institutions  and 
school  administrators  in  all  types  of 
programs  function  for  the  greatest  num¬ 
ber  of  people. 

Plans  are  under  way  at  the  present 
time  to  conduct  courses  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Minnesota  during  the  summer  of 
1956.  More  details  concerning  the  con¬ 
tent  of  the  program,  schedule,  and  staff 
will  be  available  in  future  issues  of  the 
New  Outlook.  According  to  previous 
practice,  there  will  be  an  effort  to 
gather  information  concerning  other 
teacher  preparation  courses  in  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  the  blind. 

Syracuse  Courses,  1955 

The  courses  at  Syracuse  University 
were  well  attended,  having  thirty-eight 
students  enrolled  in  the  workshop  for 
teachers  of  blind  children  and  seven- 
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teen  preschool  workers  in  the  intensive 
three-weeks  workshop.  The  course  in 
the  teaching  of  braille  had  such  a 
heavy  enrollment  that  it  had  to  be  di¬ 
vided  into  three  sections  and  additional 
equipment  had  to  be  secured  from 
schools  in  the  nearby  area.  Special 
thanks  are  offered  to  the  New  York 
State  School  for  the  Blind  at  Batavia 
and  the  Connecticut  Institute  for  the 
Blind  at  Hartford,  for  the  loan  of  some 
very  valuable  and  useful  braille  writers. 

The  students  in  Educational  Impli¬ 
cations  of  Visual  Impairments  came 
from  both  courses  for  teachers  of  blind 
children  and  the  program  in  the  area  of 
the  education  of  partially  seeing  chil¬ 
dren.  Naturally,  this  course  had  the 
largest  enrollment.  Due  to  the  fact  that 
it  was  primarily  a  lecture  course  with 
clinical  observation,  it  could  accommo¬ 
date  this  enrollment  without  too  many 
extra  problems  in  meeting  the  individ¬ 
ual  needs  of  the  students. 

The  more  than  sixty  students  en¬ 
rolled  in  all  of  the  courses  combined 
represented  a  varied  and  cosmopolitan 
group.  The  students  came  from  resi¬ 
dential  schools  for  the  blind,  resource 
rooms  in  regular  public  schools,  private 
and  parochial  schools,  itinerant  teach¬ 
ing  programs  functioning  from  agencies 
and  regular  public  schools,  and  social 
workers  and  nursery  school  teachers 
from  varied  public  and  private  agen¬ 
cies. There  were  many  people  enrolled 
in  these  courses  who  had  been  em¬ 
ployed  to  begin  their  service  to  blind 
children  in  September  of  1955,  and 
there  were  some  who  will  return  to 
their  positions  in  general  education 
during  the  current  year  but  are  antici¬ 
pating  a  position  in  this  area  in  the 
1956  school  year.  Some  of  the  students 
are  already  planning  to  return  for  an¬ 
other  summer  session  either  at  Syracuse 
University  or  at  some  other  institution 
during  the  summer  of  1956. 


Students  Evaluate  Courses 

There  were  many  points  of  special 
interest  expressed  by  the  students  at 
Syracuse  in  their  unsigned  evaluations, 
but  because  other  people  had  so  much 
to  do  with  the  success  of  the  program  it 
seems  wise  to  suggest  a  few  experiences 
which  did  require  extra  time  and  co¬ 
operative  efforts  of  people  who  deserve 
special  mention. 

a.  It  was  possible  to  set  up  a  resource 
room  in  the  regular  demonstration 
school  where  each  blind  child  was  en¬ 
rolled  in  his  regular  classroom,  and 
where  Miss  Jeanne  Kenmore,  resource 
teacher  of  blind  children  in  the  Stock- 
ton  (California)  Public  Schools,  acted 
as  resource  teacher  and  as  special  con¬ 
sultant  to  the  workshop  courses.  Her 
work  in  relation  to  the  general  teachers 
and  the  administrators  of  the  school 
presented  an  excellent  example  for  the 
teachers  enrolled  in  the  summer  session, 
and  her  individual  conferences  relative 
to  equipment  and  approaches  in  work¬ 
ing  with  children  as  well  as  her  lectures 
in  the  workshop  received  high  praise 
from  the  students. 

b.  Miss  Jennette  Maris,  a  teacher  of 
blind  children  in  the  Ann  J.  Kellogg 
School,  Battle  Creek,  Michigan,  con¬ 
ducted  the  braille  course  which  was 
much  larger  in  enrollment  than  might 
have  been  desired,  and  acted  as  coun¬ 
selor  for  various  students  enrolled  in 
the  workshop.  The  fact  that  Miss  Maris 
is  herself  a  blind  person  and  can  talk 
objectively  about  some  of  the  problems 
accompanying  blindness  made  her  con¬ 
tribution  most  valuable  to  many  of  the 
people  entering  this  field  for  the  first 
time. 

c.  The  fact  that  some  of  the  blind 
children  lived  in  a  dormitory  on  the 
campus  presented  opportunities  for 
new  teachers  to  have  social  contact  and 
to  plan  recreational  activities  with 
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them.  They  were  so  pleased  at  this  ex¬ 
perience,  and  they  pointed  out  fre- 
quently  that  this  made  them  much 
more  comfortable  in  lacing  their  new 
responsibilities  in  the  fall. 

d.  The  New  York  State  School  for 
the  Blind  was  most  co-operative  in  plan¬ 
ning  for  an  overnight  trip  to  the  State 
School.  Syracuse  University  provided  a 
bus  and  the  students  felt  that  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  see  the  equipment  and  the 
physical  plant  was  most  helpful  to 
them.  Their  opportunity  to  talk  in¬ 
formally  with  Mr.  Edward  Brayer,  the 
principal,  as  he  showed  them  around 
the  school,  and  the  privilege  of  hearing 
Mr.  Eber  L.  Palmer  deliver  a  very  co¬ 
herent  and  valuable  lecture  was  a  great 
inspiration  to  the  students.  Regardless 
of  where  these  teachers  function,  they 
felt  that  their  relationship  with  all 
types  of  schools  could  be  constructive 
if  they  could  experience  good  co-opera¬ 
tive  relationships,  and  if  they  could 
visit  the  schools  in  their  own  areas 
whether  or  not  they  happen  to  be  teach¬ 
ing  in  one  type  of  program  or  the  othei . 

e.  The  students  in  the  three-weeks’ 
intensive  preschool  workshop  were  able 
to  work  a  shorter  period  of  time,  but 
more  intensively  according  to  a  work¬ 
shop  pattern.  Their  group  was  small 
enough  to  permit  more  opportunities 
to  observe  growth  in  various  individ¬ 
uals  as  well  as  to  resolve  more  possible 
conflicts.  They  enjoyed  excellent  lec¬ 
tures  in  the  area  of  psychology,  social 
case  work,  education,  and  numerous  ex¬ 
periences  in  observing  work  in  the  vari¬ 
ous  divisions  of  the  hospital.  Their  op¬ 
portunities  to  come  in  contact  with 
ophthalmologists,  pediatricians,  and 
psychiatrists  were  most  helpful. 

f.  There  were  varied  lectures,  but 
perhaps  those  mentioned  most  fre¬ 
quently  in  the  evaluations,  aside  from 
the  various  physicians,  were  those  pre¬ 
sented  by  Dr.  jane  Hallenbeck,  psychia¬ 


trist;  Dr.  Virginia  Axline,  Department 
of  Educational  Psychology,  New  York 
University;  Mr.  Russell  C.  Williams, 
Chief,  Central  Blind  Rehabilitation 
Section,  Veterans  Administration  Hos¬ 
pital,  Hines,  Illinois;  Miss  Elizabeth  L. 
Hutchinson,  Seeing  Eye;  Miss  Dorothy 
Misbach,  New  Jersey  State  Commission 
for  the  Blind  (now  on  the  staff  of  the 
California  School  for  the  Blind),  and 
various  lecturers  from  the  General  Edu¬ 
cation  staff  (at  Syracuse  University)  the 
medical  and  nursing  staffs,  and  special 
education  personnel  of  Syracuse  Uni¬ 


versity. 

Dr.  William  M.  Cruickshank,  Direc¬ 
tor,  Education  for  Exceptional  Chil¬ 
dren,  and  Director,  University  Division 
of  Summer  Sessions,  School  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  Syracuse  University,  did  every¬ 
thing  within  his  power  to  make  avail¬ 
able  facilities  of  the  University  and,  as 
a  result  of  the  interest  reflected  from 
this  summer  attendance,  he  has  been 
able  to  suggest  that  courses  in  this  area 
can  be  offered  again  during  the  sum¬ 
mer  of  1956.  It  is  gratifying  to  observe 
a  university  which  can  study  the  desir¬ 
ability  of  offering  sufficient  and  ade¬ 
quate  courses,  and  then  proceed  to  plan 
accordingly. 

As  we  observe  greater  interest  on  the 
part  of  teacher  preparation  centers 
throughout  the  country,  and  as  the 


teachers  continue  to  return  for  more 
preparation,  surely  blind  children  are 
going  to  experience  the  good  results  of 


these  efforts. 


Purpose  Twofold 

In  the  face  of  the  critical  teacher 
shortage,  these  summer  courses  are  of¬ 
fered  with  a  two-fold  interest.  First  is 
the  effort  to  bring  professional  prepara¬ 
tion  to  as  many  teachers  of  blind  chil¬ 
dren  as  possible*  and  in  so  doing,  help 
the  general  education  staffs  recognize 
the  potentialities  of  such  courses  once 
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Lecture  room.  Dr.  Virginia  Axline,  guest  lecturer 


they  have  had  the  experience  of  this 
type  of  program.  The  second  goal  is 
the  improvement  of  the  courses  for 
teachers  of  blind  children.  Revisions  in 
the  courses  during  the  past  five  years 
have  come  about  in  many  ways.  Discus¬ 
sions  with  various  staff  members  on  the 
different  campuses  where  courses  have 
been  offered  have  been  valuable.  Op¬ 
portunities  to  talk  with  administrators 
in  all  parts  of  the  country  have  yielded 
good  suggestions  concerning  qualified 
teachers  of  blind  children. 

The  teachers  and  workers  in' the  vari¬ 
ous  classrooms  and  agencies  are  most 
helpful,  as  they  are  able  to  discuss  their 
needs  for  better  courses.  They  are  the 
best  judges  of  the  effectiveness  of  their 
preparation  once  they  are  back  on  the 
job. 

Finally,  the  student-teachers  enrolled 
in  the  courses  are  urged  to  share  their 
feelings,  both  good  and  bad,  relative  to 
the  content,  and  they  are  required  to 
hand  in  an  unsigned  evaluation  which 
would  suggest  possible  changes.  So,  we 
are  constantly  refining  our  procedures, 


changing  the  emphasis  on  certain  con¬ 
tent,  selecting  new  raw  material  and 
evaluating  equipment,  and  engaging 
various  types  of  personnel  both  in  the 
area  of  education  of  blind  children  and 
in  important  related  areas. 

ff  we  are  able,  through  the  process  of 
continued  study  in  the  area  of  teacher 
preparation  related  to  teachers  of  the 
blind,  to  refine  and  improve  our 
courses,  we  will  do  this  in  conference 
with  all  other  people  conducting  simi¬ 
lar  courses.  We  will  be  able  to  pool  our 
resources  in  a  way  that  can’t  help  but 
contribute  improvements  in  the  prepa¬ 
ration  of  teachers  of  blind  children.  We 
should  be  able  to  insure  higher  quali¬ 
ties  in  the  teachers  of  the  future.  Con¬ 
sultants  in  a  national  organization  such 
as  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind  are  all  too  often  deprived  of  the 
thrill  and  the  productive  experience 
which  comes  from  direct  service  with 
blind  children.  Perhaps  their  mission 
is  to  work  closely  with  teachers,  admin¬ 
istrators,  and  educators  in  institutions 
of  higher  learning.  Their  real  contri- 
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bution  to  blind  children  can  become 
stronger  as  they  are  able  to  support  re¬ 
search,  to  co-ordinate  efforts  in  teacher 
preparation,  to  help  in  the  all-impor¬ 


tant  setting  ol  standards  in  all  profes¬ 
sional  services  to  blind  children. — 
Georgie  Lee  Abel ,  Consultant  in  Edu¬ 
cation,  AFB. 


AA  WB  Long  Range  Planning  Committee 

Report  to  the  1955  Convention 


After  his  election  as  president  of  the 
American  Association  of  Workers  for 
the  Blind  at  the  Washington  conven¬ 
tion  in  1953,  Captain  Robinson  ap¬ 
pointed  a  special  committee  known  as 
the  Long  Range  Planning  Committee 
of  the  AAWB.  Two  persons  were  ap¬ 
pointed  to  this  committee — Dr.  Francis 
Cummings  and  Kathern  Gruber,  the 
latter  being  requested  to  serve  as  chair¬ 
man.  Prior  to  the  Houston  convention 
in  1954,  this  committee  of  two  members 
held  one  informal  meeting  (May  12, 
1954),  which  was  attended  also  by  Mr. 
Alfred  Allen,  Secretary-General  of  the 
AAWB.  The  meeting  was  purely  ex¬ 
ploratory  in  nature  and  the  results  were 
reported  informally  to  President  Robin¬ 
son  who,  in  his  presidential  address  at 
the  Houston  convention,  announced  the 
committee  to  the  membership  with  the 
following  statements: 

“The  second  new  committee  is  on  ‘Long 
Range  Planning.’  We  are  living  in  a  fast 
moving  and  changing  society.  At  no  time 
in  our  history  have  such  important  develop¬ 
ments  occurred  in  respect  to  social  and 
economic  security  than  at  the  present  time. 
If  we  are  to  keep  pace  with  these  fast  mov¬ 
ing  changes  it  would  seem  essential  that 

O  o 
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our  organization  be  geared  in  such  a  way 
as  to  adapt  itself  to  the  changing  needs  of 
our  times.  It  will  be  the  responsibility  of 
this  committee  to  keep  in  touch  with  these 
changing  needs  and  to  pre-determine  wher¬ 
ever  possible  the  plan  of  organization  which 
may  best  fit  the  situation.  It  is  hoped  that 
this  committee  may  not  only  develop  a 
blueprint  on  organization  planning  and  de¬ 
velopment,  but  may  also  work  out  a  phi¬ 
losophy  of  our  approach  to  the  problems  of 
the  blind  which  will  bring  ultimate  benefits 
to  the  highest  possible  peak.  It  will  not  be 
sufficient  to  merely  advocate  new  measures. 
Obstacles  to  progress  also  include  some  ill 
devised  or  outmoded  forms  of  assistance. 
They  perhaps  represent  the  best  we  could 
get  at  the  time,  but  now  stand  in  the  wav 
of  something  better.  And  so,  we  look  for¬ 
ward  with  keen  anticipation  to  the  recom¬ 
mendations  of  this  committee.” 

This  public  launching  of  the  commit¬ 
tee  at  Houston  marked  the  real  begin¬ 
nings  of  activity.  Two  consultants  were 
added  to  the  committee — Col.  E.  A. 
Baker  and  Col.  L.  L.  Watts,  ft  was  a 
foregone  conclusion  that  the  work  of 
this  committee  could  be  achieved  only 
if  it  could  be  augmented  in  size  and  in 
ideas  through  the  representation  of 
other  AAWB  members. 

Inasmuch  as  President  Robinson,  in 
a  letter  to  the  chairman,  had  asked  that 
the  committee  add  to  its  number  at 
its  own  discretion,  the  committee  pro- 
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ceeded  to  do  this  deliberately  and  care- 
lul  ly  through  the  appointment  of  five 
sub  committees,  each  of  which  was  asked 
to  explore  a  specific  area  of  planning 
and  to  make  recommendations.  In 
choosing  personnel  to  serve  on  these 
sub-committees,  care  was  exercised  in 
order  that  geographic  areas  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada  might  be 
represented  and  also  that  public,  pri¬ 
vate,  quasi-public,  and  lay  groups  might 
be  represented.  As  a  result  of  this  pre¬ 
meditated  design,  the  total  membership 
of  the  augmented  committee  numbers 
nineteen  with  the  following  distribu¬ 
tions: 


Geographical 

Area 

Canada  3 
East  7 
Mid-west  4 
South  2 
West  3 


Agency 

Lay  1  National  7 

Private  7  Local  12 

Public  8 

Quasi- 
Public  3 


The  five  specific  areas  of  exploration 
assigned  to  the  sub  committees  were  all 
concerned  with  organizational  structure 
and  are  as  follows: 


Sub-committee  on  Board  of  Directors: 
H.  A.  Wood,  Chairman;  J.  R.  Atkinson: 
Michael  Supa. 

Sub-committee  on  Interest  Groups:  Rev. 
T.  J.  Carroll,  Chairman;  Miss  Kathryn 
Barkhausen;  Miss  Louise  Cowan. 

Sub-committee  on  Membership :  M. 
Roberta  Townsend,  Chairman;  Mrs.  Lee 
Johnston;  Irvin  Schloss. 

Sub-committee  on  Nominations  and 
Election  Procedures:  Robert  Beath,  Chair¬ 
man;  Mrs.  Juliet  Binclt;  C.  Stanley  Pot¬ 
ter. 

Sub-committee  on  Regional  Planning: 

O  o 

P.  f.  Salmon,  Chairman;  Raymond  Dick¬ 
inson;  Roy  Kumpe. 

All  committee  members  were  sup¬ 
plied  with  copies  of  the  Constitution 
and  By-Laws  of  the  American  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Workers  for  the  Blind  and  with 
a  suggested  list  of  points  which  might 
be  explored  for  possible  recommenda¬ 


tion  concerning  planning  for  the  future. 
Each  chairman  of  a  sub-committee  used 
his  own  initiative  and  discretion  in 
directing  the  work  of  his  committee. 

On  March  3,  1955,  the  Long  Range 
Planning  Committee  met  at  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Foundation  for  the  Blind  for  an 
all-clay  session  to  hear  the  reports  and 
recommendations  delivered  in  person 
by  the  sub-committee  chairmen  and  to 
develop  a  consensus  or  convergent  trend 
concerning  the  recommendations  to  pre¬ 
sent  to  the  Board  of  Directors  and  the 
membership  of  the  AAWB  at  this  meet¬ 
ing  in  Quebec.  Present  at  this  meeting- 
on  March  3  were  the  following:  Alfred 
Allen,  (ex-officio),  Col.  E.  A.  Baker, 
Robert  W.  Beath,  Rev.  Thomas  J.  Car- 
roll,  Dr.  Francis  J.  Cummings,  Kathern 
F.  Gruber  (chairman),  Capt.  M.  C.  Rob¬ 
inson,  and  M.  Roberta  Townsend.  Ab¬ 
sent  were  the  following:  P.  J.  Salmon, 
Col.  L.  L.  Watts,  and  H.  A.  Wood. 

At  the  close  of  the  day’s  deliberations, 
it  was  agreed  that  the  chairman  of  the 
Long  Range  Planning  Committee  would 
confer  with  Consultant  Col.  Watts  if 
possible  (this  was  effected  on  May  5), 
and  then  draft  the  final  report  for  pres¬ 
entation  at  the  Quebec  meeting. 

The  report  which  follows  is  a  provi¬ 
sional  one  submitted  to  the  member¬ 
ship  of  the  AAWB  for  its  consideration 
presently  and  throughout  the  year,  and 
possibly  leading  to  more  definitive  and 
conclusive  action  at  the  1956  convention 
of  the  AAWB  in  Los  Angeles. 

Recommendations  of  the  Committee 

I.  Membership  and  Interest  Groups 

Inasmuch  as  individual  membership 
in  the  AAWB  and  subsequent  classifica¬ 
tion  in  one  of  the  interest  groups  seemed 
to  be  closely  related,  it  was  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  March  3  meeting  that 
the  suggestions  of  these  two  sub-com¬ 
mittees  be  incorporated  in  the  same 
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framework  of  recommendations  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

1.  That  two  major  classifications  of 
membership  be  created  and  henceforth 
known  as  “active”  memberships  and  “as¬ 
sociate”  memberships. 

2.  That  “active”  members  include  em¬ 
ployed  personnel  rendering  services  to 
blind  individuals,  and,  for  purposes  of 
voting  for  Board  of  Directors,  be  divided 
into  three  groups — administrators,  pro¬ 
fessional  personnel,  and  technicians  or 
specialists. 

3.  That  “associate”  members  include 
all  those  interested  in  services  for  blind 
individuals  but  not  actually  employed  in 
rendering  these  services,  such  as  board 
members,  volunteer  workers,  etc. 

4.  That  “active”  members  pay  $5.00 
annual  dues  and  be  entitled  to  vote;  that 
“associate”  members  pay  $2.50  annual 
clues  and  not  be  entitled  to  vote  nor  to 
receive  a  copy  of  the  AAWB  Proceedings 
unless  an  additional  $2.50  were  paid  for 
the  latter. 

5.  That  the  preceding  recommenda¬ 
tions  not  be  retroactive  nor  mandatory 
with  respect  to  AAWB  members  in  good 
standing  at  the  time  of  implementation 
of  the  recommendations;  that  such  mem¬ 
bers  be  permitted  to  recjuest  classification 
in  either  group  and  adhere  to  the  privi¬ 
leges  and  restrictions  covering  the  chosen 
membership  classification. 

6.  That  classification  of  individuals 
seeking  membership  in  the  AAWB  after 
implementation  of  the  recommendations 
be  determined  by  the  Membership  Com¬ 
mittee  in  accordance  with  definite  stand¬ 
ards  to  be  adopted  by  the  AAWB. 

7.  That  the  present  status  of  “honor¬ 
ary”  and  “life”  memberships  be  main¬ 
tained. 

8.  That  on  the  basis  of  the  proposed 
membership  recommendations,  represen¬ 
tation  on  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
AAWB  be  as  follows:  administrators,  2; 
professional  personnel,  2;  technicians  or 
specialists,  2;  associate  members,  1;  with 
elections  to  the  Board  so  held  that  stag¬ 
gered  board  membership  may  always  be 
assured. 

9.  That  six  interest  groups  be  estab¬ 
lished  and  given  official  status  as  follows: 

(1)  Dynamics  (case  workers,  psychol¬ 
ogists,  reorganization  personnel,  coun¬ 
selors  of  parents,  etc.) 


(2)  Vocational  Services  (vocational 
counselors,  placement  personnel,  busi¬ 
ness  enterprise  specialists,  vending 
stand  specialists,  production  shop  staffs, 
etc.) 

(3)  Educational  Services  (Adults) — 
(home  teachers,  mobility  restoration 
specialists,  skill  teachers,  etc.) 

(4)  Educational  Services  (Youth) — 
(teachers  of  blind  children,  administra¬ 
tors  of  educational  programs,  etc.) 

(5)  Literature  for  Blind  Persons  (li¬ 
brary  staffs,  both  braille  and  Talking 
Book;  braille  transcribers,  recording 
personnel,  publishers  of  any  process, 
etc.) 

(6)  Supportive  and  Recreational — 
(staffs  of  custodial  homes,  custodial 
shops,  recreation  centers,  etc. 

10.  That  AAWB  members — active  and 
associate — be  permitted  to  participate  in 
any  of  the  sessions  of  any  of  the  six  in¬ 
terest  groupings  and  indicate  this  partici¬ 
pation  so  far  as  possible  at  registration 
time. 

11.  That  an  over-all  Program  Commit¬ 
tee  be  appointed  to  suggest  the  content 
of  the  programs  of  not  only  the  general 
sessions  but  also  of  the  six  interest  groups, 
and  that  such  over-all  Program  Commit¬ 
tee  be  assisted  by  appropriate  sub-com¬ 
mittees  to  carry  out  the  specific  details. 

12.  That  very  special  groupings  with¬ 
out  official  status  be  permitted  to  convene, 
through  arrangement  with  the  Secretarv- 
General,  at  such  times  as  will  not  conflict 
with  arranged  meetings  of  the  status  in¬ 
terest  groups;  that  such  special  groupings 
may  be  found  among  the  following: 

(1)  Administrative  Group  A  (heads 
of  agencies  with  more  than  X  number 
of  employees). 

(2)  Administrative  Group  B  (heads 
of  agencies  with  less  than  X  number 
of  employees). 

(3)  Workers  in  Prevention  of  Blind¬ 
ness. 

(4)  Workers  with  the  Multiply 
Handicapped,  etc. 

II.  Nominations  and  Elections 

1.  That  a  five-member  Nominating 
Committee  be  constituted  as  follows: 

(1)  One  member  elected  by  the 
Board  of  Directors  from  its  own  mem¬ 
bership,  hut  not  an  officer  although  the 
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officers  should  be  given  an  opportunity 
to  participate  in  the  selection. 

(2)  One  member  elected  from  and 
by  the  past  presidents  in  attendance 
and  in  good  standing  at  the  time  of 
the  selection. 

(3)  Three  members  from  the  interest 
groups,  such  members  to  be  selected 
by  the  Directors  representing  the  in¬ 
terest  groups  either  from  among  them¬ 
selves  and/or  from  among  the  general 
membership. 

2.  That  the  Nominating  Committee 
elect  its  own  chairman. 

3.  That  such  a  Nominating  Committee 
be  constituted  a  year  in  advance  of  elec¬ 
tion  year. 

4.  That  the  slate  of  candidates  be 
posted  or  announced  during  the  conven¬ 
tion  at  least  forty-eight  hours  prior  to 
elections,  and  that  consideration  be  given 
to  the  possibility  of  sending  the  slate  of 
candidates  by  mail  with  the  convention 
notices. 

5.  That  all  nominees  give  their  per¬ 
sonal  consent  before  their  names  are 
posted  on  the  slate  and  that  all  such 
nominees  be  active  AAWB  members  in 
good  standing. 

6.  That  nominations  from  the  floor 
continue  to  be  valid,  but  that  such  nomi¬ 
nations  conform  with  (5)  above. 

III.  Board  of  Directors 

Recommendations  concerning  the 
Board  of  Directors  were  received  after 
the  March  3  meeting  and  are  submitted 
here  as  follows  without  benefit  of  the 
intensive  study  and  recommendations 
by  the  assembled  committee: 

1.  That,  as  a  principle,  membership  on 
the  Board  of  Directors  be  limited  to  one 
person  from  one  agency  at  a  time. 

2.  Inasmuch  as  the  Board  of  Directors 
is  not  large  enough  to  provide  for  repre¬ 
sentation  of  various  geographic  areas  and 
major  disciplines,  it  is  recommended: 

(a)  That  an  Advisory  Board  be  estab¬ 
lished  by  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
AAWB. 

(b)  That  the  number  of  members  on 
the  Advisory  Board  be  equal  to  or 
larger  than  that  of  the  Board  of  Di¬ 
rectors. 

(c)  That  such  membership  provide  a 
balanced  representation  of  disciplines 


and  be  representative  of  the  geographic 
areas  encompassed  by  the  membership. 

(d)  That  the  function  of  this  Advisory 
Board  be,  as  the  term  implies,  to  make 
available  to  the  Board  of  Directors  the 
special  knowledge  and  skills  of  its  care¬ 
fully-selected  members. 

3.  That  an  Advisory  Board  alternative 
to  that  suggested  by  a,  b,  c,  and  d  above 
might  be  composed  of  past  presidents  of 
the  AAWB. 

4.  That  the  same  objectives  desired  in 
the  formation  of  an  Advisory  Board  might 
be  achieved  through  adding  to  the  Board 
of  Directors  a  certain  number  of  Di- 
rectors-at-Large  representing  geographic 
areas. 

IV.  Regional  Planning 

Inasmuch  as  regional  meetings  of  the 
AAWB  might  make  it  possible  for  more 
people  to  attend  than  do  attend  a  single 
national  meeting;  and  inasmuch  as  re¬ 
gional  meetings  might  be  the  proving 
ground  for  qualified  persons  who  may 
not  yet  have  achieved  national  recog¬ 
nition;  and  inasmuch  as  the  AAWB 
needs  all  the  genuine  and  important 
contributions  that  might  result  from 
directed  regional  activity,  it  is  recom¬ 
mended: 

1.  That  the  AAWB  once  again  con¬ 
sider  the  idea  of  holding  biennial  conven¬ 
tions  with  regional  conferences  on  al¬ 
ternate  years  and  with  the  national 
convention  rotating  from  region  to  re¬ 
gion. 

2.  That  any  regional  plan  developed 
for  this  purpose  include  regions  of  Can¬ 
ada  with  appropriate  regions  of  the 
United  States  and  not  as  a  single,  separate 
unit. 

3.  That  if  the  membership  in  confer¬ 
ence  in  Quebec  manifests  sufficient  posi¬ 
tive  interest  in  regional  planning,  the 
administration  of  the  AAWB  so  note  and 
subsequently  prepare  a  definite  and  com¬ 
prehensive  plan  of  geographic  distribu¬ 
tion  and  rotation  to  present  to  the  Los 
Angeles  convention  in  1956. 

'7V'  "TV' 

The  foregoing  recommendations  con¬ 
cerning  specific  organizational  structure 
of  the  AAWB  represent  only  a  part  of 
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the  work  of  the  Long  Range  Planning 
Committee.  Study  has  been  initiated 
with  respect  to  the  following  items: 

1.  The  advisability  of  a  third  member¬ 
ship  classification — that  of  “agency  mem¬ 
berships.” 

2.  The  development  of  specific  stand¬ 
ards  for  admission  to  individual  member¬ 
ship  in  the  AAWB  other  than  interest 
in  the  welfare  of  blind  persons  or  in  the 
prevention  of  blindness,  approval  by  two 
members  in  good  standing  and  payment 
of  dues. 

3.  Specific  clarification  of  what  consti¬ 
tutes  a  quorum  in  the  AAWB. 

4.  “In-service-training”  institutes  dur¬ 
ing  conventions  for  those  actively  engaged 
in  services  to  blind  persons  but  who  have 
no  formal  preparation  for  it. 

5.  Exploration  of  plans  of  “idea  scout¬ 
ing”  to  bring  to  national  conventions  re 
ports  of  experimental  work,  diverse  points 
of  view,  and  sharing  of  advances  in  pro¬ 
fessional  knowledge. 

In  addition  to  long-range  planning 
regarding  organizational  structure. 
President  Robinson  charged  the  Com¬ 
mittee  to  examine  various  philosophies 
of  approach  to  problems  of  blind  per¬ 
sons  and  to  explore  the  potential  of  the 
AAWB  as  a  dynamic  forum  in  which  to 
study  and  discuss  these  basic  social  wel¬ 
fare  problems  and  issues  as  they  affect 
blind  persons.  A  concrete  evidence  of 
implementing  this  charge  was  a  recom¬ 
mendation  to  the  Program  Committee 
to  structure  two  general  sessions  of  this 


Quebec  Conference  around  a  somewhat 
controversial  but  very  important  issue 
and  to  involve  the  membership  in  active 
participation  in  these  sessions.  Further 
implementation  of  this  charge  in  the 
area  of  “intangibles”  will  rest  some¬ 
what  upon  the  action  of  this  body  with 
respect  to  its  disposition  of  membership 
recommendations. 

It  has  been  stated  by  social  welfare 
authorities  that  unrestricted  member¬ 
ship  organizations,  of  necessity,  empha¬ 
size  general  subject  matter,  leaving  more 
specialized  and  technical  subject  matter 
to  the  more  restricted  membership  or¬ 
ganizations.  Long-range  planners  for 
any  organization  must  take  into  account 
as  a  basic  factor  the  specific  character 
of  the  organization  as  expressed  by  the 
will  of  its  membership. 

This,  then,  leads  the  Long  Range 
Planning  Committee  to  state  to  the  in¬ 
coming  president  and  board  of  directors 
that  the  work  of  this  committee  has 
really  just  begun  and  to  recommend,  in 
the  words  of  Dr.  Francis  [.  Cummings, 
that  “continuity  of  committee  status 
may  prevent  the  burial  of  excellent 
findings  and  would  permit  their  possi¬ 
ble  implementation.” 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Kathern  F.  Gruber,  Chairman 

Long  Range  Planning  Committee 


REQUEST  FROM  SHOTWELL  AWARD  COMMITTEE 


The  Shotwell  Memorial  Award  Committee  is  now  ready  to  receive  nomi¬ 
nations  for  the  Shotwell  Memorial  Award  for  1956.  Any  member  of  the 
American  Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind  is  eligible  to  submit  a  name 
for  consideration  by  the  committee.  Both  members  and  non-members  are 
eligible  for  the  Award,  provided  they  have  made  some  outstanding  contri¬ 
bution  in  the  field  of  work  for  the  blind. 

In  presenting  your  candidate  for  consideration,  a  thumb-nail  sketch  of 
the  nominee  must  be  submitted  to  the  Awards  Committee.  The  deadline  of 
December  31,  1955  has  been  established  to  receive  such  nominations.  All 
names  of  candidates  may  be  sent  to  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  Mr. 
Francis  B.  lerardi.  National  Braille  Press,  Inc.,  88  St.  Stephens  Street,  Boston 
15,  Mass.,  or  to  Alfred  Allen,  Secretary-General,  AAWB,  American  Founda¬ 
tion  for  the  Blind,  1  5  West  1 6th  Street,  New  York  1 1 ,  N.  Y. 
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Editorially  S  peakin 


A  Garden  of  Fragrance  —  Who  Needs  It? 


Controversy  is  commonplace  in  dis¬ 
cussions  about  the  needs  of  blind  per¬ 
sons.  So  long  as  dispute  does  no  im¬ 
mediate  and  direct  harm,  it  can  even 
be  exhilarating.  It  can  add  zest  to  pro¬ 
fessional  life  and  real  flavoring  to  per¬ 
sonal  relationships.  We  admit  a  degree 
of  normal  desire  to  enter  the  fray  in  al¬ 
most  everything  that  has  come  along — 
that  is,  until  now.  The  subject  of  frag¬ 
rance  gardens  for  the  blind  was  forced 
back  into  the  spotlight  in  recent  weeks, 
and  we  wish  we  could  close  our  eyes 
and  ears  and  make  it  go  away.  Since  it 
is  so  definitely  among  us,  however,  we 
cannot  ignore  it. 

Normally,  when  an  issue  presents  it¬ 
self  for  debate,  most  of  us  can  find  a 
conviction  with  which  we  are  content,  a 
solid  stand  built  on  our  own  bias,  and 
slug  away  at  the  idea  and  its  pro¬ 
ponents  with  no  apology  in  the  least. 
Controversy  in  that  atmosphere  can 
even  be  enjoyable.  But  this  writer  can 
find  no  comforting  personal  perch  on 
which  to  sit  when  it  comes  to  this  idea 
of  a  special  garden  for  the  blind.  He 
knows  many  who  think  a  special  garden 
can  be  a  good  thing;  he  knows  many 
others  who  do  not.  These  folks  are 
equally  sincere,  more  or  less  equally  ex¬ 
perienced,  and  certainly  equally  fierce 
in  their  views. 

Let  us  make  it  clear,  however,  that 
we  are  not  unbiased.  We  consider  the 
psychological  impact  of  such  gardens  in 
public  parks  to  be  one  with  plenty  of 
punch — and  definitely  not  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  progressive  concepts.  They 
smack  of  isolation,  segregation,  pater¬ 
nalism,  sentimentality,  exploitation  of 


the  blind  for  others’  benefit,  and  per¬ 
petuation  of  stereotypes — all  distasteful 
to  all  blind  persons  with  a  conscious¬ 
ness  of  dignity  of  self.  We  think  that 
such  projects  cost  sums  of  money  far  be¬ 
yond  their  practical  or  abstract  worth. 

Why  make  such  controversial  re¬ 
marks,  then,  if  we  have  said  we  dislike 
the  controversy  of  this  topic?  Answer — 
because  this  is  an  argument  which  can¬ 
not  be  permitted  to  die  away  with  so 
little  conclusive  knowledge  resulting 
from  the  flurry  of  attention  which  it  at¬ 
tracted  this  year.  Personal  and  agency 
relationships  have  been  marred  a  little, 
and  can  be  more  seriously  distorted  if 
some  force  does  not  bring  out  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  fragrance  gardens  into  the  cold 
and  objective  light  of  debate,  study  and 
concrete  professional  and  public  atti¬ 
tudes. 

For  any  reader  who  may  need  to  be 
brought  up  to  date,  we  are  referring 
primarily  in  this  discussion  to  two  frag¬ 
rance  garden  projects  which  blossomed 
out  in  the  New  York  City  and  Brooklyn 
area.  We  understand  the  original  spark 
for  both  projects  was  provided  by  one 
gentleman,  a  visitor  in  this  country. 
We  do  not  mention  his  name  simply 
because  it  is  not  necessary  to  the  point 
of  this  brief  discussion.  Brooklyn’s 
highly  respected  Botanic  Garden  be¬ 
came  the  setting  for  another  American 
garden  of  fragrance,  the  funds  being 
largely  subscribed  by  generous  citizens. 
A  few  weeks  after  its  dedication,  late 
spring  of  this  year,  the  New  York  press 
reported  the  gift  of  $125,000  by  a  phil¬ 
anthropic  foundation  for  the  purpose 
of  a  garden  for  the  blind  in  famous 
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Central  Park.  The  latter  has  not  yet 
been  set  out  and  dedicated.  We  under¬ 
stand  that  the  gentleman  with  the  mis¬ 
sion  of  gardens  has  said  that  he  will  not 
rest  until  there  is  a  similar  project 
under  way  in  every  American  city.  In¬ 
cidentally,  at  least  one  or  two  other 
American  cities  have  for  years  had 
gardens  designed  for  the  special  benefit 
of  blind  persons. 

Some  readers  also  may  need  the  fol¬ 
lowing  information  about  the  special 
features  of  this  type  of  garden.  Gen¬ 
erally  speaking,  the  special  features  are 
three  in  number — first,  the  plants  and 
shrubs  chosen  for  the  area  are  those 
noted  for  their  aromatic  values  rather 
than  beauty  of  leaf  and  blossom;  sec¬ 
ond,  the  beds  are  approximately  waist 
high,  confined  by  a  retaining  wall  along 
which  the  blind  person’s  path  is  di¬ 
rected;  and  third,  the  horticultural 
name  and  common  name  of  each  plant 
is  inscribed  in  braille  on  metal  plates 
along  the  top  of  the  wall.  The  total 
area  is,  of  course,  set  apart  from  the 
rest  of  the  public  garden  or  park,  is 
provided  with  numerous  benches  for 
rest  and  thought,  and  given  a  gateway 
label  of  “The  Garden  for  the  Blind.” 
Parenthetically,  they  can  be  made  of 
practical  use  in  specialized  training  of 
blind  persons  for  horticultural  hobbies 
and  vocations — and  in  this  regard  we 
are  gratified  to  learn  that  the  director 
of  the  Botanic  Garden  is  determined 
that  it  shall  serve  this  useful  end. 

If  there  are  many  of  us  who  can  show 
that  such  gardens  are  fundamentally 
wrong,  then  one  might  ask  how  can 
such  efficient  community  organization 
and  project  financing  occur  as  demon¬ 
strated  in  the  New  York  area.  Here  is 
our  humble  opinion — and  the  reason 
we  until  now  have  shunned  this  sub¬ 
ject:  There  are  many  fine  and  wonder¬ 
ful  workers  and  friends  of  the  blind 
who  really  do  think  that  gardens  of 
special  design  can  be  a  source  of  com¬ 


fort  and  pleasure  and  education  for 
large  numbers  of  blind  persons.  When 
confronted  with  the  zeal  of  crusading 
and  well-meaning  citizens,  some  of  our 
own  associates  have  not  discouraged  the 
plan. 

Imagine  the  confusion  in  the  minds 
of  those  who  created  the  Brooklyn  gar¬ 
den — who  now  have  its  management 
under  their  wing — when  the  Blinded 
Veterans  Association  attacked  the  en¬ 
tire  idea  as  undesirable  psychologically, 
misguided  in  service  concept,  and  waste¬ 
ful  of  funds  that  could  be  better  spent. 
Imagine  their  puzzled  expressions  when 
individuals — even  blind  individuals — 
ask  the  slang  question — who  needs  it? 

In  our  opinion,  fragrance  gardens  are 
more  than  an  issue  in  themselves.  They 
are  symbolic  of  the  over-riding  con¬ 
fusion  which  exists  today  in  the  public’s 
efforts  to  help  their  blind  friends.  Un¬ 
informed  crowds  can  be  led  into  crea¬ 
tions  of  this  sort  and  many  other  sorts 
without  thought  for  testing  need.  Those 
who  promote  such  snowballs  tell  us 
that  that  same  crowd  will  not  respond 
to  suggestions  of  a  scientific,  progressive 
and  practical  nature,  and  “this  money 
could  never  have  been  had  for  any¬ 
thing  else  but  a  fragrance  garden.” 

Since  the  money  is  available,  and 
since  some  of  us  think  that  a  garden 
will  have  some  constructive  and  hu¬ 
mane  values,  they  encourage  its  crea¬ 
tion — and  the  garden  of  fragrance  be¬ 
comes  a  reality. 

Who  really  wants  the  fragrance  gar¬ 
den?  Is  it  those  who  would  exploit  the 
blind  for  the  sake  of  another  objective 
— make  Central  Park  a  place  of  beauty 
instead  of  delinquency,  for  instance?  Is 
it  those  who  find  emotional  gratifica¬ 
tion  in  giving  to  something  easy  to 
understand  in  terms  of  stereotypes 
about  the  blind?  Can  it  be  that  in 
crowded  metropolitan  areas  some  work¬ 
ers  are  actually  looking  for  an  outdoor 
recreation  spot  for  group  activities?  Is 
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it  the  blind  themselves?  It  is  unfor¬ 
tunate  that  we  have  no  more  proof  of 
opinion  than  anyone  else,  but  we  hope 
that  both  study  and  debate — even  con¬ 
troversy — will  bring  an  answer.  Mean¬ 
while,  if  some  crusader  should  achieve 
the  goal  of  a  fragrance  garden  in  every 


city  in  the  United  States — heaven  for¬ 
bid — we  cannot  help  but  hope  that 
such  facilities  would  not  discriminate 
against  the  sighted  and  that  all  Ameri¬ 
cans  would  be  stimulated  into  a  new 
appreciation  of  nature’s  beauties — vis¬ 
ual  as  well  as  those  that  smell. 


Current  Literature 


i 

i 


©  “Symposium:  Retrolental  Fibro¬ 
plasia,”  American  Journal  of  Ophthal¬ 
mology,  August  1955.  Speakers  were: 
Dr.  William  Councilman  Owens  on 
Clinical  Course,  Dr.  Jonas  S.  Frieden- 
wald  on  Pathology,  Dr.  William  A.  Sil¬ 
verman  on  Pediatric  Considerations, 
Dr.  Everett  Kinsey  and  Dr.  F.  M. 
Hemphill  on  a  Co-operative  Study  of 
Retrolental  Fibroplasia,  Dr.  Arnall 
Patz  on  Experimental  Studies,  Dr. 
Frederick  Blodi  on  Management.  The 
moderator,  Dr.  Algernon  B.  Reese  con¬ 
cludes:  “All  theories  concerned  with 
the  etiology  of  retrolental  fibroplasia 
excepting  that  concerned  with  oxygen 
have  failed  of  confirmation.  We  feel 
that  we  can  recommend  with  confi¬ 
dence  a  program  entailing  a  more 
rational  use  of  oxygen  in  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  premature  infant  and  that 
we  may  anticipate  a  significant  drop  in 
the  incidence  of  this  disease  which  has 
become  the  greatest  cause  of  blindness 
in  children.”  As  a  result  of  the  above 
discussion  the  members  of  the  panel 
have  prepared  a  folder  to  answer  many 
of  the  questions  parents  of  children 
with  retrolental  fibroplasia  have  in  com¬ 
mon.  The  leaflet  is  available  from  the 
National  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Blindness,  1790  Broadway,  New  York 
City,  at  the  price  of  $2.75  per  100 
copies. 

©  The  entire  issue  for  November  1954 


of  the  British  Journal  of  Physical  Medi¬ 
cine,  published  by  Butterworth  8c  Co., 
London,  England,  is  devoted  to  the  re¬ 
habilitation  of  the  blind.  Contents  in¬ 
clude:  The  Blind  and  Their  Rehabili¬ 
tation,  by  Sir  Stewart  Duke-Elder;  The 
Rehabilitation  of  the  Newly  Blind,  by 

T.  H.  Drake;  The  Training  of  the 
Blind  Physiotherapist,  by  J.  O.  Jenkins; 
Sunshine  Home  Residential  Nursery 
Schools,  by  M.  S.  Colborne  Brown; 
The  Work  of  the  Royal  National  In¬ 
stitute  for  the  Blind,  by  J.  C.  Colligan; 
A  Discussion  of  the  Rehabilitation  Pro¬ 
gramme  at  the  Industrial  Home  for 
the  Blind,  Brooklyn,  New  York,  by 
Winfield  S.  Rumsey;  A  Short  Survey  of 
Blind  Welfare  in  Germany,  by  Profes¬ 
sor  Dr.  Carl  Strehl;  The  Blind  in 
Japan — Past  and  Present,  by  Takeo 
Iwahashi;  The  Blinded  Veteran  in  the 

U.  S.,  by  A.  B.  C.  Knudson. 

©  “Therapy  for  the  Newly  Blinded,  as 
Practiced  with  Veterans,”  by  Russell 
C.  Williams  and  Maxwell  D.  Flank, 
Journal  of  the  American  Medical  As¬ 
sociation,  July  9,  1955.  “It  is  our  pur¬ 
pose  to  describe  a  therapeutic  process 
for  blinded  veterans  that  is  applied  in 
a  section  of  the  physical  medicine  and 
rehabilitation  service  of  the  Veterans 
Administration  Hospital,  Hines,  Illi¬ 
nois.  This  section  operates  as  a  central 
unit  for  all  newly  blinded  patients  for 
whom  the  Veterans  Administration  is 
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responsible,  including  members  of  the 
armed  forces,  who  may  receive  this 
treatment  prior  to  discharge.  Many 
questions  have  been  raised  concerning 
the  possibility  of  similar  treatment  for 
private  patients.  Specific  data  concern¬ 
ing  this  program  may  guide  physicians 
in  considering  this  subject.” 

O  Working  with  the  Handicapped :  A 
Leader’s  Guide.  New  York,  Girl  Scouts 
of  America,  1954.  A  section  on  the 
blind  and  partially  sighted  has  been 
furnished  by  Dr.  Franklin  Foote  and 
Mrs.  Winifred  Hathaway  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Blindness.  They  admit  that  the  physi¬ 
cal  activity  of  blind  girl  scouts  may  be 
somewhat  limited.  The  emphasis  should 
be  on  as  little  deviation  from  the 
normal  as  possible. 

O  “New  Hope  for  the  Newly  Blind,” 
Jubilee  August  1955.  This  is  a  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  St.  Paul  Rehabilitation  Cen¬ 
ter  in  Newton,  Massachusetts,  which 
opened  in  the  Spring  of  1954.  The 
center  has  facilities  for  training  ten 
men  and  women  to  return  to  a  near¬ 
normal  existence  in  a  world  that  sees 
as  fully  contributing  members  of  so¬ 
ciety.  It  is  directed  by  Father  Thomas 
J.  Carroll  and  is  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Catholic  Guild  for  the  Blind  in 
Boston.  A  descriptive  pamphlet  for  re¬ 
ferral  agencies  is  available  from  the 
center  or  the  Catholic  Guild  for  the 
Blind. 

O  “The  Blind  Man  of  Buchenwald,” 
whose  story  was  told  in  the  World  Vet¬ 
eran  for  April  1955  has  written  two 
books,  Silence  des  Hornmes  and  Et  la 
Lumiere  Put,  both  published  in  Paris 
by  La  Table  Ronde  in  1953  and  1954. 
Although  Silence  des  Homines  is  a  book 
of  fiction  it  is  based  on  the  author’s 
experiences  in  a  Nazi  deportation  camp 
during  World  War  II. 


O  “The  Empty  World,”  by  Malcolm 
Wood,  Saturday  Evening  Post,  August 
27,  1955.  This  is  a  fiction  story  of  the 
experiences  of  a  newly  blinded  boy  of 
15  years. 

O  Blind  authors  are  represented  in  the 
fictional  story,  “A  Woman  Named 
Storm”  by  Hector  Chevigny  in  the 
Woman's  Home  Companion  for  May, 
[une,  July  1955. 


Necrology 


O  Anna  Beach,  the  oldest  employee  of 
the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
in  years  of  service,  died  after  a  linger¬ 
ing  illness  on  September  21  at  Roose¬ 
velt  Hospital,  New  York. 

Miss  Beach,  who  was  blinded  by  ill¬ 
ness  at  the  age  of  seven,  had  worked 
for  the  Foundation  throughout  her  en¬ 
tire  adult  life.  She  came  to  the  newly 
organized  AFB  in  February,  1924.  Dur¬ 
ing  these  years  she  had  served  in  many 
departments  as  an  expert  typist  and 
braille  transcriber.  Perhaps  blind  peo¬ 
ple  throughout  the  country  knew  her 
best  as  a  pleasant  telephone  voice  who 
smoothed  the  way  for  them  when  they 
applied  for  and  received  their  travel 
coupon  books  or  for  other  aids  and  ap¬ 
pliances  handled  by  Special  Services  at 
the  Foundation.  During  the  last  year 
of  her  life  Miss  Beach  also  served  as 
chairman  of  the  editorial  board  of  the 
AFB  house  organ,  the  Enlightener. 

She  was  educated  at  the  St.  Charles 
Academy  in  Port  Chester,  New  York, 
where  she  learned  braille  and  the  use 
of  the  braille  writer.  After  graduation 
from  high  school  she  attended  the  East- 
man-Gaines  Business  College  and  came 
to  the  Foundation  immediately  there¬ 
after. 

Miss  Beach  is  survived  by  one  brother 
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and  four  sisters:  James  Beach,  Mrs. 
Helen  Sabella,  Mrs.  Joseph  Lane 
(Marion),  Mrs.  Thomas  Murray  (Lil¬ 
lian),  all  of  New  York,  and  Mrs.  John 
Mockleir,  of  New  Jersey. 

She  is  mourned  by  hundreds  of 
friends  who  came  to  know  and  love  her 
throughout  the  long  years  of  her  serv¬ 
ice  in  work  for  the  blind. 


AROUND  THE  WORLD 


©  “House  of  Light,”  recreation-reha¬ 
bilitation  center  recently  completed  on 
Okinawa,  serves  close  to  100  sightless 


lepers.  The  concrete  block,  brick  and 
glass  center  houses  looms,  games,  and 
other  equipment.  Dr.  Rolf  Von  Score- 
brand,  medical  worker  on  the  island, 
intends  to  make  “House  of  Light”  a 
pilot  laboratory  for  the  rehabilitation 
of  blind  leprosy  patients. 

©  Close  to  75  delegates  and  observers 
from  more  than  a  dozen  nations  of  the 
Far  East  were  scheduled  to  meet  in 
Tokyo  late  in  October  for  the  Far  East 
Conference  on  Work  for  the  Blind. 
Sparked  by  enthusiasm  evinced  by 
Helen  Keller’s  journey  through  the 
Orient,  delegates  were  to  consider  ways 
toward  greater  Asian  teamwork  in  edu¬ 


cation  and  rehabilitation  of  the  blind. 
Among  subjects  scheduled  for  discus¬ 
sion  was  the  formation  of  a  permanent 
Far  East  Asian  Council  for  the  Welfare 
of  the  Blind. 

O  The  Singapore  Association  for  the 
Blind,  in  co-operation  with  the  colony’s 
Ministry  of  Labor  and  Welfare,  an¬ 
nounces  that  a  Center  for  the  Blind  is 
now  being  established  there. 

A  Ministry  spokesman  said  the  center 
will  house  a  school,  a  nursery  school 
and  vocational  training  and  workshop 
departments.  Miss  Spenser  Wilkinson 
has  been  appointed  blind  welfare  officer 
to  assist  in  establishing  “a  comprehen¬ 
sive  scheme  for  blind  welfare  in  the 
colony,”  the  spokesman  said. 

©  A  fully  equipped  braille  printing 
plant  and  three  tons  of  braille  paper 
have  been  made  available  to  the  Na¬ 
tional  Association  for  the  Blind,  Cal¬ 
cutta,  India. 

The  American  Foundation  for  Over¬ 
seas  Blind  donated  the  equipment. 
The  press  will  produce  textbooks  and 
other  literature  for  the  sightless  in  three 
large  states  of  Eastern  India.  The  esti¬ 
mated  blind  population  of  the  area  is 
about  one  million. 

The  new  facilities  will  help  relieve 
pressure  on  the  press  at  Dehra  Dun, 
which  has  been  unable  to  meet  India’s 
total  need.  This  pressure  has  forced 
pupils  and  teachers  at  the  Calcutta 
School  to  transcribe  braille  books  by 
hand. 

©  The  American  Foundation  for  Over¬ 
seas  Blind  has  announced  that  begin¬ 
ning  in  1956  the  organization  will  in¬ 
augurate  the  “International  Service 
Award.” 

M.  Robert  Barnett,  Executive  Direc¬ 
tor,  said  the  award  will  be  given  from 
time  to  time  “in  grateful  recognition  of 
outstanding  service  in  the  improvement 
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of  economic,  social  and  cultural  stand¬ 
ards  among  blind  people”  outside  the 
U.  S. 

O  The  Neiv  Beacon,  publication  of  the 
Royal  National  Institute  for  the  Blind, 
reports  the  Kenya  Society  for  the  Blind 
is  considering  the  establishment  at 
Malakisi  of  a  rural  employment  pro¬ 
gram,  to  include  an  experiment  with 
the  stall  feeding  of  cattle.  The  African 
assistant  to  the  district  agricultural  offi¬ 
cer  would  direct  the  program,  under 
which  grants  and  loans  would  be  made 
to  small  African  farms  and  schools  for 
the  blind  with  plots  of  land  adjacent. 

O  Implementing  the  spirit  of  the  Pan- 
American  Conference  on  the  Welfare 
of  the  Blind  and  its  own  long-range 
plan  for  Latin  America,  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Foundation  for  Overseas  Blind  is 
launching  two  projects  to  bring  more 
recorded  and  braille  literature  to  blind 
people  in  this  area. 

In  the  Talking  Book  field,  the  first 
set  of  recorded  literature  in  Spanish 
will  be  shipped  to  19  organizations  in 
a  dozen  Latin  American  countries. 

The  Talking  Books — two  titles  con¬ 
taining  a  total  of  forty-one  12-inch  re¬ 
cordings — will  be  distributed  among 
organizations  for  the  blind  in  Guate¬ 
mala,  Bolivia,  Costa  Rica,  Panama, 
Mexico,  Ecuador,  Uruguay,  Colombia, 
Cuba,  Peru,  Chile,  and  Venezuela. 

This  initial  shipment  is  viewed  as  a 
pilot  demonstration  of  the  value  of  re¬ 
corded  literature  for  the  blind  in  Latin 
America. 

Meanwhile,  the  braille  printing  plant 
established  at  Mexico  City  is  to  begin 
supplying  all  of  Spanish-speaking  Latin 
America,  with  the  Foundation  subsidiz¬ 
ing  the  operation  to  bring  braille  litera¬ 
ture  to  blind  people  outside  Mexico 
at  cost.  The  subsidization  is  necessary 
because  of  certain  Mexican  export  regu¬ 


lations.  The  Junior  League  of  Mexico 
City  operates  the  braille  printing  plant. 

©  The  American  Printing  House  for 
the  Blind,  the  John  Milton  Society  and 
the  American  Foundation  for  Overseas 
Blind  have  launched  a  co-operative  pro¬ 
gram  to  bring  “surplus”  braille  publi¬ 
cations  to  blind  persons  abroad. 

According  to  the  Louisville  (Ky.) 
Courier- Journal,  the  American  Print¬ 
ing  House  has  made  13,478  braille 
books  and  pamphlets  available  for  ship¬ 
ment  abroad.  Fifteen  shipments  were 
slated  for  schools  for  the  blind  in  Peru, 
Chile,  Lebanon,  Japan,  Formosa,  Ma¬ 
laya,  India,  Ceylon,  Thailand,  Hong 
Kong,  Greece  and  the  Gold  Coast  in 
Africa. 

AFOB  and  the  John  Milton  Society 
will  bear  costs  of  packing  and  shipping. 

The  volumes  range  from  instruc¬ 
tional  courses  to  full  length  volumes 
and  cover  elementary  through  high 
school  levels.  They  are  in  Spanish  and 
English. 

Law  Student  Wins  Brown  Medal 

The  Captain  Charles  W.  Brown  Me¬ 
morial  Award  Medal,  presented  an¬ 
nually  to  the  scholarship  student  with 
the  most  outstanding  academic  record 
by  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind,  was  given  this  year  to  a  second- 
year  law  student,  Harward  A.  Stearns, 
of  Pasadena,  Calif. 

Mr.  Stearns,  who  started  his  college 
career  at  Pasadena  City  College,  and 
then  transferred  to  Stanford  Univer¬ 
sity  where  he  completed  his  under¬ 
graduate  work  With  Distinction,  is  now 
in  his  second  year  of  graduate  work  in 
the  Stanford  Law  School.  He  has  re¬ 
ceived  his  second  AFB  scholarship. 

Harward  Stearns  is  preparing  him¬ 
self  for  either  the  practice  of  law  or  for 
teaching. 
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IN  THIS  ISSUE 


The  staff  of  the  AFOB  prepared  the  history 
of  that  organization  which  appears  on  page 

3*5- 

We  have  an  experienced  writer-contributor 
in  the  author  of  “Blind  Children  in  the 
‘Normal’  Classroom.”  Mrs.  Dorothy  Con¬ 
quest  Campbell  graduated  from  Iowa  State 
College  with  a  B.S.  in  home  economics,  a 
major  in  journalism,  and  a  deep  interest  in 
children  and  their  development.  She  has 
written  articles  of  special  interest  to  women 
for  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune;  has 
done  broadcasts  for  Boston’s  WEEI  on  the 
same  type  of  subjects;  and  presented  the 
home  economist’s  viewpoint  to  advertising 
campaigns  for  a  Chicago  agency.  The  three 
children  in  her  family,  now  in  California, 
have  been  or  are  in  the  Pacific  Oaks  Nurs¬ 


ery  School.  Mrs.  Campbell  there  became 
interested  in  the  implications  of  including 
the  blind  child  in  normal  school  groups 
when  Pacific  Oaks  and  Occidental  College 
combined  to  conduct  a  summer  workshop 
this  year  to  study  the  plan  of  including 
children  with  various  special  needs.  Mrs. 
Campbell  is  active  in  the  parents’  organi¬ 
zation  in  Pacific  Oaks  School. 

Alfred  Allen  writes  about  the  AAWB 
Code  of  Ethics  as  Secretary  General  of  that 
Association. 

Dr.  Howard  A.  Rusk  has  a  regular  column 
on  medicine  and  related  topics  in  the 
New  York  Times,  as  an  associate  editor  of 
that  newspaper.  Dr.  Rusk  has  contributed 
greatly  to  rehabilitation  of  handicapped 
people,  in  many  capacities. 

Georgie  Lee  Abel  is  a  consultant  in  edu¬ 
cation  for  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind,  and  was  co-orclinator  of  the  courses 
for  teachers  of  blind  children  at  Syracuse 
University  the  past  summer. 


AMERICAN  RATTAN  AND  REED  MFG.  CO. 

268  Norman  Avenue,  Brooklyn  22,  N.  Y. 

Established  1832 

Long  selected  chair  cane,  cane  webbing, 
reed  spline,  and  basketry  reed. 
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Classified  Corner 


This  department  is  a  New  Outlook 
service  to  readers  who  ivish  to  publish 
notices  of  positions  open  for  application 
as  icell  as  those  who  are  seeking  employ¬ 
ment  in  the  field  of  ivork  for  the  blind 
or  deaf-blind.  No  charge  is  made  and 
ice  will  print  as  many  as  space  will  per¬ 
mit.  The  publishers  do  not  vouch  for 
statements  of  advertisers. 

We  also  will  print  without  charge 
miscellaneous  notices  of  interest  to  pro¬ 
fessional  workers  which  are  of  a  non¬ 
commercial  nature.  All  other  advertis¬ 
ing  will  be  accepted  at  advertising  rates 
which  are  available  on  request. 

Address  correspondence  to:  Neiv  Out¬ 
look  for  the  Blind,  1 5  West  16th  Street, 
New  York  11,  N .  lr. 


Position  Open:  Partially  sighted  man  wanted  to 
work  in  shop  specializing  in  the  reseating  and 
repairing  of  chairs.  Must  have  knowledge  and 
experience  in  this  type  of  work.  Write,  giving 
amount  of  vision,  qualifications  and  salary 
experienced  to  New  Outlook,  Box  15-A. 

Position  Wanted:  Blind  1955  graduate  of 
Southern  Illinois  University,  B.S.  in  education, 
qualified  to  teach  machine  shop,  electricity, 
mechanical  drawing,  woodworking,  basketry, 
chair  caning,  and  household  mechanical  arts; 
desires  position  as  industrial  arts  instructor  in 
a  school  or  institution  for  the  blind.  Com¬ 
pleted  12  weeks  practice  teaching  in  industrial 
education  at  Illinois  Braille  and  Sight  Saving 
School  in  Jacksonville,  Ill.  Hold  Illinois  Second¬ 
ary  Teachers  Certificate.  31  years  of  age,  mar¬ 
ried.  Will  accept  employment  anywhere  in  the 
U.  S.  or  territories.  Write  New  Outlook  Box 
16-A. 

Position  Wanted:  Young  blind  woman,  Col¬ 
ored,  wants  teaching  position  teaching  blind 
students.  Graduated  from  Tennessee  A.  &  I. 
State  University,  Nashville,  Tenn.,  spring  1955 
with  B.  S.  degree  in  elementary  education.  Has 
had  experience  teaching  piano,  giving  music 
recitals,  and  practice  teaching.  Write  New  Out¬ 
look  Box  12- A  or  Edgar  Isley,  Counselor,  Re¬ 
habilitation  for  the  Blind,  321  West  Walnut 
Street,  Johnson  City,  Tenn. 


Position  Open:  Iowa  Braille  and  Sight  Saving] 
School  has  opening  for  physical  instructor,  boys 
and  girls,  in  kindergarten,  first  and  second 
grades.  $300  monthly,  plus  maintenance  9  ] 
months  of  year  for  teacher  with  B.A.;  more  for  J 
higher  training.  Write  New  Outlook  Box  11 -A. 

Experienced  Male  Teacher.  Background  in  all 
phases  of  work  for  the  blind,  counseling,  crafts, 
shop  and  home  industry  development  pro- 1 
grams.  Recently  teaching  non-handicapped  on 
college  level.  Write  Neic  Outlook  Box  13-A. 

Position  Wanted  in  work  with  the  blind  in 
public  or  private  agency.  Have  B.A.  and  M.A. 
degrees  in  psychology  and  guidance,  along  with  ( 
six  years  supervisory  experience  in  private  and 
public  rehabilitation  agencies  for  the  blind. 
Experience  has  included  adjustment  training, 
placement,  sheltered  workshop  operations,  coun¬ 
seling,  public  relations,  recreation,  and  social 
service  phases  of  the  work.  Write  New  OiU- 
look  Box  14-A. 


Release  Cancelled 

The  Department  of  Public  Education 
of  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind  announced  to  the  field  in  these 
pages  last  month  that  a  new  item  in  its ' 
series  of  public  education  productions 
was  soon  to  be  available.  The  an-| 
nouncement  referred  to  the  taped  radio  j 
drama  entitled  “There  Is  No  Night,” 
produced  with  the  voluntary  assistance; 
of  a  number  of  outstanding  personali¬ 
ties.  A  few  days  after  the  October  issue; 
of  the  New  Outlook  went  to  press,  the1 
Department  announced  that  the  Ameri-; 
can  Foundation  had  withdrawn  the  re¬ 
lease  of  the  tape  because  of  technical 
imperfections.  The  Department  of  Pub-; 
lie  Education  plans  to  offer  a  replace- 1 
ment  item  to  agencies  and  radio  stations* 
within  a  few  months  which  it  is  hoped 
will  surpass  in  quality  anything  else 
that  the  American  Foundation  has  at¬ 
tempted  to  provide  heretofore. 
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Staff  Competence — 
Key  to  Effective  Service 


Over  the  past  year  the  Federal-State 
Employment  Service  has  been  actively 
expanding  and  improving  its  service  to 
tiandicapped  job  seekers.  Much  of  the 
impetus  for  this  expansion  program 
:ame  from  the  increased  responsibilities 
:or  aiding  handicapped  workers  placed 
ipon  the  Employment  Service  by  the 
Vocational  Amendments  of  1954  (Pub¬ 
ic  Law  565).  The  approval  of  this  pro¬ 
gram  by  Congress  and  the  voting  of 
idditional  funds  for  the  rehabilitation 
ind  placement  of  handicapped  workers 
las  made  it  possible  for  both  the  Bu- 
eau  and  the  states  to  place  additional 
emphasis  on  programs  for  providing 
landicapped  workers,  including  dis- 
ibled  veterans,  with  more  and  better 
job  opportunities. 

Steps  have  been  taken  to  add  person¬ 
al,  to  designate  counselors  and  inter¬ 
viewers  who  have  specific  responsibility 
or  the  handicapped,  and  to  strengthen 
he  organization  for  the  provision  of 
iervices  to  this  group  of  job  applicants. 
Evaluations  of  services  have  been  and 
:ontinue  to  be  made,  staff  training  has 
been  undertaken,  working  arrange¬ 
ments  with  co-operating  agencies  have 
been  evaluated  and  improved  and  other 
measures  of  a  preparatory  nature  have 
oeen  taken  to  equip  local  employment 
offices  to  serve  greater  numbers  of  handi- 
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capped  persons,  more  of  them  in  the 
severe  disability  category,  and  also  to 
intensify  employment  counseling  and 
job  placement  activities  for  these  appli¬ 
cants. 

Considerable  help  in  accelerating  the 
program  came  from  a  provision  by  the 
Congress  of  an  earmarked  fund  to  carry 
out  these  activities.  While  the  sum  has 
been  modest  during  the  past  fiscal  year, 
it  has,  nevertheless,  been  significant, 
when  added  to  the  funds  already  in¬ 
vested  in  the  program  over  the  years. 
The  present  outlook  is  that  approxi¬ 
mately  the  same  amount  of  special 
funds  will  be  available  for  increased 
activity  in  fiscal  year  1956.  However, 
this  should  have  a  greater  effect  on  di¬ 
rect  operations  because  the  major  part 
of  the  “tooling  up”  phase  of  the  ex¬ 
pansion  has  already  been  accomplished. 

The  basic  question  is  whether  or  not, 
with  a  more  adequately  financed  pro¬ 
gram,  the  Employment  Service  is,  or 
can  become,  equipped  to  serve  the 
handicapped  job  seeker  with  maximum 
effectiveness.  The  term  “equipped”  does 
not  refer  to  physical  facilities  but  rather 
to  the  level  of  competence  of  our  per¬ 
sonnel  in  dealing  with  the  problems  of 
physically  handicapped  individuals.  Ul¬ 
timately  this  competence  will  be  the 
deciding  factor  in  affording  services  that 
will  result  in  effective  job  placement 
and  in  vocational  adjustment  of  handi- 
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capped  persons.  Our  thinking  about 
staff  cannot  be  limited  to  the  specialists 
alone,  but  must  also  be  extended  to  the 
various  levels  of  management  and  super¬ 
vision  which,  in  the  final  analysis,  can 
either  foster  or  deter  the  effectiveness 
of  employment  security  work  on  behalf 
of  the  handicapped. 

At  the  focal  point  of  operations,  the 
key  supervisory  figure  is  the  local  office 
manager.  While  he  cannot  be  expected 
to  have  familiarity  with  all  the  techni¬ 
cal  details  that  the  counselor  needs  to 
have,  he  must  have  a  good  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  objectives  and  the  processes 
involved  in  rehabilitation.  He  must 
exert  a  leadership  role  in  gaining  recog¬ 
nition  and  acceptance  of  the  Employ¬ 
ment  Service  as  one  of  the  major  com¬ 
munity  agencies  contributing  to  the 
handicapped  person’s  vocational  adjust¬ 
ment.  He  must  have  the  point  of  view 
that  all  applicants  cannot  be  pressed  into 
the  same  mold — that  some  applicants, 
including  many  handicapped  ones,  need 
special  attention  and  services  to  com¬ 
pete  successfully  with  other  job  seek¬ 
ers.  Then  he  must  “allow”  necessary 
time  for  counselors  and  interviewers  to 
appraise  work  qualifications,  counsel, 
investigate  the  need  for  services  of  other 
agencies,  solicit  job  openings,  and  place 
handicapped  job  seekers  in  suitable  em¬ 
ployment. 

A  budget-minded  manager  may  say 
that  the  present  work  measurement  sys¬ 
tem  gives  little  incentive  for  devoting 
more  time  to  the  relatively  difficult 
cases,  that  a  placement  tally  on  the  re¬ 
port  sheet  has  no  qualitative  signifi¬ 
cance.  This  is  not  strictly  true,  for 
standards  have  been  established  for 
most  Employment  Service  operations; 
and  further  the  allowable  time  factors 
represent  averages  and  never  were  in¬ 
tended  to  be  applied  uniformly  to  each 
individual  applicant.  Managers  need  to 
be  more  service-minded  and  less  work¬ 


load  conscious.  Unless  the  service  aspect 
is  the  dominating  force  in  the  organi¬ 
zation,  one  can  speak  only  abstractly 
of  developing  staff  of  technical  compe¬ 
tence  and  professional  stature.  Since 
management  largely  sets  the  tone  and 
pace  of  organizational  effort,  it  is  ap¬ 
parent  that  the  development  of  the  j 
proper  attitudes  in  management  is  an  ! 
essential  part  of  building  competence  | 
to  serve  the  handicapped. 

Professional  Growth  Necessary 

The  professional  growth  of  the  coun¬ 
selor  and  interviewer  who  is  in  daily 
contact  with  handicapped  individuals 
is  also  of  prime  importance.  Is  he  able  j 
to  identify  a  handicapped  person?  Is 
he  skilled  in  determining  the  nature  of 
a  disability  and  its  effects  on  work  ca- ; 
pacity?  Is  he  able  to  understand  the 
emotional  problems  which  may  exist? 
Can  he  competently  appraise  the  indi¬ 
vidual’s  work  experience,  training,  edu¬ 
cation  and  potentialities?  Is  he  able  to 
relate  all  this  information,  adding  a 
touch  of  imagination  and  resourceful¬ 
ness,  to  possible  new  vocational  choices? 
Can  he  work  on  the  same  footing  with 
professional  staff  of  other  agencies — 
with  rehabilitation  counselors,  social 
workers,  therapists,  and  physicians  in 
order  to  pull  together  every  bit  of 
information  that  will  help  the  disabled 
person  in  his  job  finding  or  adjust¬ 
ment?  Is  he  recognized  in  the  commu-; 
nity  as  a  professional  person? 

The  answers  to  these  questions  vary 
from  state  to  state  and  from  one  office ! 
to  another.  After  fifteen  years  of  operat¬ 
ing  a  formal  service  for  handicapped 
workers,  the  Employment  Service  staff! 
serving  the  handicapped  are  at  every 
level  of  experience  and  competence.! 
Such  a  situation  can  be  expected  with 
the  wide  variation  in  qualification 
standards,  entrance  requirements,  pro- 
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motional  policies,  job  classifications, 
and  pay  scales  in  different  states. 

A  certain  common  core  of  knowledge 
and  technique,  much  of  it  developed 
empirically  within  the  service,  has  been 
catalogued  and  imparted  to  the  staff 
through  in-service  training  programs 
which  have  good  technical  content. 
Such  training  has  been  continuous  over 
the  years,  but  since  it  is  inbred  in 
character,  it  has  had  the  limitation  of 
engendering  a  provincial  point  of  view. 
This  same  tendency  has  been  apparent 
in  the  training  programs  of  other  agen¬ 
cies  concerned  with  disabled  persons. 
Recent  revisions  of  the  basic  training 
material,  under  stimulation  of  the  ex¬ 
panding  vocational  rehabilitation  pro¬ 
gram  with  a  broader  concept  of  disa¬ 
bility  and  the  means  lor  coping  with  it, 
have  incorporated  materials  on  modern 
rehabilitation  philosophy  and  practice. 
The  new  material  stresses  teamwork, 
the  interdependency  of  various  rehabili¬ 
tation  specialists  and  interagency  co¬ 
operation.  Therefore,  it  should  help  to 
develop  a  broader  frame  of  thinking 
and  practice  than  formerly  existed. 

There  has  been  a  wholesome  devel¬ 
opment  in  supplementing  in-service 
training  and  experience  with  academic 
training.  Public  Law  565  now  makes  it 
possible  for  persons  engaged  in  coun¬ 
seling  and  placement  of  the  disabled, 
including  the  staff  of  the  Employment 
Service,  to  obtain  training  at  a  large 
number  of  universities  and  colleges 
throughout  the  country.  Subsidies  have 
been  given  both  to  the  colleges  to  en¬ 
courage  establishment  of  appropriate 
courses  and  to  trainees  to  encourage 
their  taking  them.  A  student  meeting 
the  entrance  requirements  of  the  train¬ 
ing  institution  can  pursue  a  course  of 
study  in  rehabilitation  counseling,  so¬ 
cial  work,  and  in  other  related  fields  up 
to  a  maximum  of  two  years. 

fn  addition,  short-term  intensive 


training  providing  orientation  to  the 
basic  philosophy  of  rehabilitation  has 
been  established  at  a  number  of  schools. 
These  courses,  which  are  from  one  to 
three  weeks’  duration,  have  already 
been  given  by  several  institutions.  Thus 
lar,  about  thirty  staff  members  of  the 
Employment  Service  representing  eight 
states  have  completed  this  type  of  train¬ 
ing.  Only  state  supervisors  of  Service  to 
Handicapped,  counselors  and  interview¬ 
ers  have  been  enrolled  in  these  courses. 
The  management  level  in  the  Employ¬ 
ment  Service  might  be  represented  in 
future  training  of  this  kind  so  that  their 
support  of  these  programs  may  be 
grounded  in  a  fundamental  knowledge 
of  philosophy  of  vocational  rehabilita¬ 
tion  and  services  to  the  handicapped. 

Another  step  toward  establishing 
some  professional  benchmarks  in  this 
field  is  being  taken  by  the  National 
Rehabilitation  Association  and  by  the 
National  Vocational  Guidance  Associa¬ 
tion.  These  two  organizations,  with  the 
aid  of  a  special  projects  grant  from  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare,  are  identifying  the  competen¬ 
cies  and  skills  needed  by  the  rehabilita¬ 
tion  counselor.  This  information  will 
then  be  used  in  determining  the  kinds 
of  formal  courses,  supervised  practice, 
and  other  training  needed  to  prepare 
counselors  for  work  in  this  held.  A 
special  committee  representative  of 
both  organizations,  of  colleges,  and  of 
public  and  private  agencies  with  ex¬ 
perience  in  serving  the  disabled  is  work¬ 
ing  on  the  project.  A  publication  in¬ 
corporating  its  Endings  will  be  prepared 
and  disseminated  widely.  It  is  gratify¬ 
ing  to  note  that  several  federal  and  state 
employment  security  representatives  are 
actively  engaged  in  this  project. 

Long  Range  Planning  Needed 

Because  rehabilitation  is  a  relatively 
new  held,  one  cannot  expect  staff  de- 
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velopment  problems  to  be  resolved 
quickly.  But,  there  seems  to  be  a  need 
for  an  organized  personnel  program 
that  is  long-range  in  its  scope.  This  fact 
was  emphasized  by  the  Office  of  Defense 
Mobilization’s  Task  Force  on  the  Handi¬ 
capped.  Its  report  of  January  1952  indi¬ 
cated  that  lack  of  qualified  specialists  in 
the  various  fields  related  to  rehabilita¬ 
tion  would  be  the  greatest  single  barrier 
to  expansion  of  this  program. 

The  following  are  the  elements  of  a 
comprehensive  personnel  program  tor 
specialized  personnel  serving  the  handi¬ 
capped: 

1.  First,  there  should  be  some  means 
for  encouraging  the  recruitment  and  se¬ 
lection  of  college  trained  persons  at  an 
entry  professional  grade  in  order  to  com¬ 
pensate  for  personnel  attrition  through 
turnover,  retirement,  and  death.  Ar¬ 
rangements  might  be  worked  out  with 
colleges  and  universities  whereby  per¬ 
sons  interested  in  entering  employment 
security  work  might  take,  as  part  of 
their  academic  training  or  supervised 
experience,  a  period  of  part-time  em¬ 
ployment  in  a  local  employment  service 
office.  Another  possibility  is  to  establish 
internships  for  qualified  persons  upon 
completion  of  college  training,  as  has 
been  the  practice  of  the  U.  S.  Civil 
Service  Commission  for  recruits  from 
the  science,  engineering  and  manage¬ 
ment  fields. 

As  an  aid  in  the  recruitment  and  se¬ 
lection  of  qualified  candidates,  a  rather 
widely  accepted  device  is  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  model  job  specifications  which 
include  a  statement  of  job  duties  and 
desirable  qualifications.  The  Bureau  of 
Employment  Security  has  prepared  and 
issued  such  a  job  specification  for  the 
position  of  State  Supervisor  of  Service 
to  the  Handicapped.  It  seems  desirable 
to  develop  similar  job  specifications  for 
the  positions  of  counselor  and  inter¬ 
viewer  who  serve  the  handicapped.  It 


is  in  these  jobs  that  greater  numbers  ol 
individuals  are  employed  and  also  in 
which  turnover  is  likely  to  occur  more 
frequently.  As  in  the  past,  the  Division! 
of  State  Merit  Systems,  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  would 
help  to  develop  materials  for  use  by 
State  Merit  Systems  in  preparing  exami¬ 
nations  based  on  the  job  content. 

2.  Colleges  should  be  encouraged  to 
incorporate  in  their  curricula  courses  in 
employment  security  work,  particularly 
in  the  areas  of  employment  counseling, 
job  analysis,  job  placement  and  labor 
market  information.  Public  Law  565 
has  made  a  start  in  this  direction 
through  its  program  of  providing  grants 
to  colleges  and  universities.  Thus  far, 
however,  this  program  has  only 
scratched  the  surface,  and  one  of  the 
chief  criticisms  from  those  who  have; 
attended  the  short-term  courses  has l 
been  the  lack  of  proper  coverage  of  the 
job  placement  function.  There  is  much 
work  to  be  done  in  stimulating  the  fac¬ 
ulties  and  administrations  of  these  col¬ 
leges  to  include  such  courses  in  their 
study  program. 

3.  A  total  long-range  training  pro¬ 
gram  should  be  developed,  encompass¬ 
ing  orientation,  basic  training,  and 
training  for  staff  improvement  and 
growth.  The  latter  would  be  geared  to 
the  individual  capacities,  interests  and 
initiative  of  the  staff  members.  Person¬ 
nel  rules  and  regulations  should  foster 
this  development  by  providing  for  edu-j 
cational  leave  for  incumbents,  with  sub-j 
sidies  in  the  form  of  stipends  and  schol¬ 
arships  similar  to  those  granted  to  em¬ 
ployees  of  the  Veterans  Administration, 
the  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation,  ; 
and  the  Office  of  Education.  In  this 
regard,  there  is  some  inertia  to  over¬ 
come. 

There  has  been  reluctance,  particu¬ 
larly  in  government,  to  sponsor  em¬ 
ployee  training  of  an  academic  type. 
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Fears  in  this  regard  sometimes  stem 
from  the  possibility  of  censure  for  ex¬ 
pending  public  funds  for  “education” 
ol  selected  individuals.  Sometimes  con¬ 
cern  is  expressed  that  academic  training 
is  too  theoretical;  it  does  not  equip  the 
trainee  to  cope  with  practical  problems 
in  daily  operation.  These  objections  do 
not  seem  to  have  too  much  validity, 
particularly  in  the  light  of  the  recent 
progress  made  by  educational  institu¬ 
tions  in  providing  specific  training  ap¬ 
plicable  to  the  vocational  rehabilita¬ 
tion  program.  This  type  of  arrangement 
is  similar  to  sabbatical  leave  which  has 
long  been  an  accepted  custom  in  the 
teaching  profession. 

Counselor  Exchange  Program 

Included  in  the  training  program 
should  be  some  arrangements  whereby 
employment  service  counselors  might 
work  for  a  specified  period  in  the  state 
vocational  rehabilitation  agency  or  vice 
versa.  Such  an  arrangement  would  seem 
feasible  inasmuch  as  both  groups  of 
counselors  are  employees  of  the  state 
government  and  an  exchange  could 
possibly  be  arranged  through  the  state 
Civil  Service  Commission  or  other  ap¬ 
propriate  state  body.  Similarly,  perhaps 
a  personnel  exchange  program  could  be 
developed  with  rehabilitation  centers 
and  private  agencies  serving  the  handi¬ 
capped  in  specific  communities.  Such 
an  exchange  program  woidd  give  the 
employment  service  counselor  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  work  in  different  settings 
and  thus  to  learn,  at  first  hand,  the 
objectives,  programs,  and  services  pro¬ 
vided  by  agencies  with  which  he  is 


expected  to  co-operate  as  an  employ¬ 
ment  service  counselor. 

4.  The  necessary  incentives  to  en¬ 
courage  professional  growth  and  com¬ 
petencies  should  be  provided.  This 
means  the  establishment  of  equitable 
classifications  and  compensations.  It  is 
difficult  to  recruit  highly  trained  per¬ 
sonnel  at  pay  scales  considerably  below 
that  being  offered  for  comparable  posi¬ 
tions  in  other  agencies  serving  the 
handicapped;  and  it  is  likewise  difficult 
to  retain  such  employees,  when  after 
acquiring  a  year  or  more  experience  in 
the  Employment  Service,  they  can  com¬ 
mand  a  higher  salary  for  essentially  the 
same  work  in  a  vocational  rehabilita¬ 
tion  agency.  A  good  personnel  system 
requires  that  recognition  of  professional 
status  be  accorded  a  counselor  who  has 
met  specified  standards  of  training,  ex¬ 
perience,  and  personal  growth.  It 
would,  therefore,  seem  important  to 
establish  a  procedure  for  the  certifica¬ 
tion  of  counselors  on  these  bases.  A 
federal-state  committee  on  personnel 
development  might  be  set  up  to  draft 
the  training  and  experience  require¬ 
ments  for  certification  of  counselors  at 
various  professional  levels. 

I  believe  that  if  we  work  on  this 
problem  in  its  entirety  rather  than  on 
a  piece  meal  basis  we  shall  raise  con¬ 
siderably  the  level  of  competence  of 
staff  serving  the  handicapped.  Such  ac¬ 
tivity  in  the  field  of  specialized  service 
should  demonstrate  what  can  be  done 
and  thus  serve  as  a  pattern  for  a  total 
program  of  personnel  development  in 
the  employment  security  system. 
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Rehabilitation — 

A  State  Responsibility 


Rehabilitation  suddenly  has  come  of 
age.  Almost  overnight  it  has  become  an 
effort  of  national  importance.  While 
there  have  been  outstanding  rehabilita¬ 
tion  endeavors  in  existence  in  many 
parts  of  the  country — some  for  nearly 
40  years — the  fact  remains  that  public 
acceptance  generally  has  been  apathetic. 
Today  we  stand  on  the  threshold  of  an 
era  that  should  see  the  spread  of  sound 
rehabilitation  practice  so  that  the  dis¬ 
abled  everywhere  may  benefit. 

Effect  of  Government  Support 

We  are  about  to  see  unfolded  before 
us  the  culmination  of  the  efforts  of 
many  pioneers  in  rehabilitation,  sparked 
suddenly  to  fulfillment  by  the  broad  ex¬ 
tension  of  governmental  support.  For¬ 
tunately,  a  solid  foundation  has  been 
laid  by  these  early  rehabilitation  efforts 
so  that  we  need  not  start  from  scratch. 
The  problem  that  faces  us — and  it  is  by 
no  means  simple — is  the  marshalling  of 
all  our  resources  to  assure  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  best  rehabilitation  service 
possible  with  a  minimum  of  effort  and 
the  most  economical  expenditure  of 
funds. 

Although  full  credit  must  be  given  to 
the  federal-state  rehabilitation  program 
for  arousing  this  added  interest,  we  must 
recognize  that  the  program  is  limited  to 
eligible  adults  who  fall  within  the  limits 
of  vocational  feasibility.  Nevertheless,  it 
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can  provide  the  nucleus  around  which 
an  alert  and  progressive  community  may 
develop  a  complete  rehabilitation  pro¬ 
gram  serving  all  the  disabled. 

Rehabilitation  a  State  Responsibility 

An  underlying  factor  in  the  conduct 
of  the  federal-state  program  has  been 
the  provision  which  gives  to  each  state 
the  responsibility  for  the  development 
and  conduct  of  its  own  program.  In 
keeping  with  this  philosophy  the  wisdom 
of  organizing  this  conference  is  ap¬ 
parent.  Kentucky  is  one  of  the  first  states 
to  see  the  importance  of  bringing  to¬ 
gether  all  interested  factions  to  concen¬ 
trate  their  thinking  and  experience  on 
the  business  of  developing  a  plan  to 
make  available  to  all  its  citizens  the 
benefits  of  modern  rehabilitation. 

In  common  with  the  trend  of  the  day 
towards  the  solution  of  weighty  prob¬ 
lems,  you  have  seen  fit  to  have  this  meet¬ 
ing  “at  the  summit”  in  the  setting  of 
your  State  University.  All  this  augurs 
well  for  the  ultimate  development  of  an 
outstanding  rehabilitation  program  for 
the  disabled  of  the  State  of  Kentucky.  It 
can  be  expected  that  other  states  will 
benefit  from  your  experience. 

Sound  Philosophy  Has  Been  Developed 

The  last  decade  has  been  the  period 
of  development  and  refinement  of  re¬ 
habilitation  philosophy.  We  have  come 
to  accept  as  basic  truths  such  principles 
as  “We  must  treat  the  whole  person”; 
“It  is  a  matter  of  teamwork”;  “The  total 
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8  approach”  and  ”1  he  integration  of  pro¬ 
fessions”. 

We  all  have  listened  at  one  time  or 
another  to  the  rehabilitation  experts 
who  have  traveled  across  the  land  dis¬ 
persing  their  various  brands  of  philoso¬ 
phy.  After  their  departure  and  after  the 
enthusiasm  they  create  has  quieted 
down,  we  are  left  with  memories  of  fine 
sounding  theories  and  the  still  un¬ 
answered  questions  of  how  to  make  re¬ 
habilitation  work. 

This  period  also  has  been  typified  by 
the  number  of  college  texts  published 
on  various  aspects  of  rehabilitation. 
How  often  have  we  heard  a  professional 
worker  fresh  out  of  school  say  when  con¬ 
fronted  by  the  problems  of  the  job,  even 
as  it  is  said  by  young  people  in  other 
phases  of  endeavor,  “That’s  not  the  way 
they  taught  us  to  do  it  in  college.” 

The  rehabilitation  theorist  who  has 
not  applied  the  acid  test  of  actual  prac¬ 
tice  to  his  theories  is  truly  a  dweller  in 
the  ivory  tower.  Regrettably  he  fre¬ 
quently  takes  on  an  air  of  achievement, 
because  the  altitude  from  which  he 
spreads  his  philosophy,  gratuitously  or 
at  a  fee,  does  not  require  that  he  be  on 
hand  to  suffer  the  embarrassment  of  see¬ 
ing  his  advice  work  out  differently  in 
actual  practice. 

There  is  no  question  that  a  sound 
philosophy  must  be  developed  upon 
which  our  efforts  can  be  based.  But 
sooner  or  later  we  must  come  to  grips 
iwith  the  disabled  person  on  a  practical 
operating  basis.  That  is  what  faces  us 
now. 

Limiting  Factors  in  Extension 
of  Rehabilitation 

ft  will  not  be  all  smooth  sailing  to¬ 
ward  our  objective  of  improved  reha¬ 
bilitation.  Severe  shortages  of  profes¬ 
sional  personnel  and  inadequate  reha¬ 
bilitation  facilities  will  exist  for  a  long 


time.  However,  the  federal  government 
is  giving  high  priority  to  improvement 
in  these  two  important  areas. 

There  are  four  other  factors  which 
limit  the  effectiveness  of  rehabilitation. 
Each  of  us  in  our  own  way  can  help  cor¬ 
rect  these  underlying  deficiencies: 

1.  Rehabilitation,  as  a  social  effort, 
needs  to  be  better  defined.  It  is  not  an 
understatement  to  say  that  a  close  work¬ 
ing  relationship  among  the  professions 
will  be  difficult  to  accomplish  as  long  as 
they  fail  to  agree  on  the  basic  extent  and 
potential  of  the  field  they  all  work  in. 

2.  The  roles  of  the  individual  pro¬ 
fessions  in  rehabilitation  need  further 
clarification.  Misunderstanding  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  exist  among  the  professions  as 
long  as  conflict  exists  as  to  their  respon¬ 
sibilities.  A  rigid  definition  of  respon¬ 
sibility  is  not  possible  nor  is  it  desirable. 
When  dealing  with  the  complexities  of 
the  disabled  human  being,  some  flexi¬ 
bility  is  advisable.  However,  in  each 
specific  situation  we  will  come  face  to 
face  with  this  problem  and  a  smooth 
working  rehabilitation  effort  will  hinge 
upon  the  establishment  of  local  ground 
rules  that  will  permit  harmonious  pro¬ 
fessional  relationships. 

3-  Training  of  professional  personnel 
needs  to  be  broadened  to  better  equip 
them  for  service  in  rehabilitation.  The 
curricula  seem  to  be  lacking  in  these 
general  areas: 

a.  Study  of  the  place  of  other  pro¬ 
fessions  in  the  field  of  rehabilitation 
is  limited. 

b.  Courses  that  deal  with  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  effective  interpersonal 
relationships  are  lacking. 

c.  Study  of  the  psychology  of  the  se¬ 
verely  disabled  needs  to  be  added. 

d.  There  is  a  lack  of  understanding 
of  the  relationship  of  the  professional 
worker  to  the  organization  in  which 
he  will  work. 
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e.  Lack  of  adequate  clinical  practice 
in  a  comprehensive  rehabilitation  cen¬ 
ter  setting  dealing  with  the  severely 
disabled  is  a  great  deficiency. 

4.  Candidates  for  professional  train¬ 
ing  need  to  be  selected  with  more  regard 
to  the  special  requirements  for  employ¬ 
ment  in  rehabilitation. 

The  lack  of  understanding  among  the 
professions  within  the  field  of  reha¬ 
bilitation  stems  from  these  deficiencies. 
They  can  be  overcome  by  intelligent  ef¬ 
fort  on  the  part  of  the  colleges  and  uni¬ 
versities,  the  operating  rehabilitation 
agencies  and  the  professional  societies 
and  organizations. 

Employment  of  Handicapped 
Presents  Problems 

Another  situation,  as  yet  not  fully 
recognized,  has  arisen  to  plague  us.  It 
deals  with  employment  of  the  handicap¬ 
ped.  The  President’s  Committee  on  the 
Employment  of  the  Physically  Handi¬ 
capped  and  the  governors’  committees 
have  had  considerable  success  in  putting 
across  the  idea  that  a  handicapped  per¬ 
son,  properly  placed  in  a  job  he  can  do, 
is  just  as  good  an  employee  as  his  able- 
bodied  counterpart.  We  know  too,  that, 
in  some  circumstances,  the  handicapped 
worker  may  out-perform  others. 

In  furtherance  of  the  program  of  the 
President’s  Committee  an  Employers’ 
Committee  has  been  formed.  Several 
months  ago  it  held  a  meeting  at  the 
plant  of  the  Bulova  Watch  Company. 
More  than  seventy  large  companies  were 
represented,  not  by  subordinate  officials, 
but  by  vice-presidents  for  personnel, 
company  presidents  or,  in  a  number  of 
instances,  by  the  chairman  of  the  board 
of  directors.  I  have  met  a  number  of 
them  since  at  various  conferences  deal¬ 
ing  with  rehabilitation.  A  real  interest 
has  been  aroused. 

The  impression  held  by  the  average 


businessman  of  a  handicapped  person  is 
that  portrayed  by  a  simple  disability — 
the  leg  amputee,  ^he  simple  polio,  etc. 
Actually,  these  groups  present  few  em¬ 
ployment  problems  for  they  can  be  ab¬ 
sorbed  by  the  employment  process  with 
little  or  no  deviation  from  existing  pat¬ 
terns.  They  require  little  in  the  way  of 
extensive  rehabilitation  services.  Once 
the  period  of  definitive  medical  care  is  j 
over  they  can  pursue  their  education,  j 
training  and  vocation  through  the  chan¬ 
nels  open  to  the  able-bodied. 

Our  problem  lies  not  with  this  group, 
but  with  the  larger  group  of  disabled 
who,  at  best,  will  always  have  limited 
skills  to  offer  an  employer. 

The  vice-president  for  personnel  of 
one  of  the  large  tobacco  companies  told 
me  recently  that  as  a  result  of  the  work  : 
of  the  President’s  Committee  and  the 
company’s  study  of  the  problem,  they 
had  decided  to  employ  more  handicap¬ 
ped  persons.  However,  when  they  came 
to  implement  this  policy,  they  couldn’t 
find  suitable  job  applicants  in  any  signi¬ 
ficant  number.  They  were  thinking  of 
the  person  with  the  simple  disability 
who  has  no  problem  in  finding  employ¬ 
ment  at  the  present  time.  He  is  a  part  of  ' 
the  normal  labor  market  and  is  available 
or  not  depending  upon  current  use  of j 
the  labor  force. 

This  doesn’t  mean  that  every  disabled 
person  who  wants  a  job  can  get  one.  Far 
from  it.  What  it  does  mean  is  that  the 
prospective  employers  do  not  yet  look 
upon  the  severely  disabled  as  employ- 1 
able. 

I  must  share  this  opinion.  The  bulk  1 
of  the  disabled  are  unemployable  as  far 
as  satisfactory  jobs  are  concerned  under 
present  employment  practices.  To  cor- 1 
rect  this  situation  I  believe  that  two 
things  must  be  done: 

1.  The  disabled  must  receive  reha¬ 
bilitation  services  that  will  fit  them  phy- 1 
sically,  emotionally  and  vocationally  tor 
competitive  employment. 
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2.  Industry  must  revise  its  employ¬ 
ment  practice  so  that  it  will  be  able  to 
utilize  these  skills  on  an  economical 
basis  and  in  competition  with  those  with 
lesser  disability  or  no  disability  at  all. 

Planning  a  State  Program 

All  of  us  recognize  that  many  prob¬ 
lems  face  us,  otherwise  we  wouldn’t  be 
here.  The  solution  to  some  of  these  prob¬ 
lems  will  require  national  effort.  Never¬ 
theless,  it  is  still  possible  to  develop  a 
satisfactory  state  program  with  the  re¬ 
sources  available  to  us  locally.  As  the 
answers  are  found  to  the  broader  prob¬ 
lems  the  benefits  will  be  felt  quickly  at 
the  local  level. 

But  how  do  we  approach  our  task  and 
how  do  we  go  about  planning  and  de¬ 
veloping  a  solid  program  for  the  state? 

The  first  thing  that  will  occur  to  all 
of  you  is  the  need  for  current  informa¬ 
tion.  We  need  to  know  two  things.  First, 
how  many  handicapped  people  are 
there?  Second,  what  is  the  status  of  exist¬ 
ing  rehabilitation  facilities? 

Assessing  the  Need 

How  do  we  go  about  assessing  the 
need?  When  we  tackle  the  job  of  estimat¬ 
ing  the  size  of  the  potential  rehabilita¬ 
tion  need  we  find  ourselves  confronted 
by  many  intangibles  and  variables. 
These  factors  must  be  considered  among 
others:  Who  is  disabled  in  the  sense  that 

(service  is  needed?  One  person  returns  to 
work  after  an  illness  or  accident  with  no 
%  assistance.  Another,  under  identical  cir- 
i  cumstances  is  overwhelmed  by  his  ex¬ 
perience  and  becomes  a  chronic  invalid. 

A  mountain  dweller  refuses  to  leave 
his  community  to  accept  service  or  to 
Iseek  employment  in  another  location 
3  even  though  work  is  plentiful.  Lack  of 
1  education  may  limit  the  transfer  of  vo¬ 
cational  skills.  The  influence  of  assured 
income  such  as  disability  payments, 


benefits  from  government  sources  and 
welfare  funds  or  from  family  members 
has  an  effect  on  motivation. 

Age  cannot  be  overlooked. 

Then  there  are  variable  factors  like 
these: 

1.  Probable  change  in  the  frequency 
of  the  causes  of  disability.  The  possibil¬ 
ity  of  wiping  out  polio  is  an  example. 

2.  Change  in  kinds  of  employment 
available.  For  instance,  we  can  surmise 
that  with  the  advent  of  atomic  power, 
coal  mining  may  be  reduced  to  the  point 
where  only  the  mines  that  are  the  most 
economical  to  operate  and  are  more  effi¬ 
cient  will  remain  open.  Consequently 
accidents  from  this  hazardous  industry 
may  be  reduced,  not  only  because  of  less 
exposure,  but  because  the  better  mines 
are  likely  to  have  more  favorable  acci¬ 
dent  records. 

3.  Development  of  new  surgical  tech¬ 
niques.  As  an  illustration,  surgeons  are 
now  using  with  greater  frequency,  in 
some  cancer  cases,  an  operation  known 
as  the  hemipelvectomy.  Limb  makers 
have  developed  a  moulded  fiber  glass 
bucket  that  enables  the  amputee  to  be¬ 
come  ambulatory  and  hence  be  a  better 
prospect  for  rehabilitation. 

However,  there  is  ample  evidence  that 
it  is  not  necessary  to  make  an  exact  count 
of  the  disabled  before  starting  on  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  a  state  program.  We  can 
accept  the  fact  that  ample  need  exists 
within  our  ability  to  finance  the  early 
years  of  the  program. 

Studies  Under  Way 

There  are  several  studies  under  way 
at  great  expense  to  determine  the  extent 
of  disablement  in  the  population.  A 
$400,000  project  is  under  way  in  Kansas 
City.  Another  somewhat  less  expensive 
study  is  moving  forward  in  Maryland. 
These  studies  will  be  of  great  value  in 
giving  greater  insight  into  the  extent  of 
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the  problem  and  the  effectiveness  of  re¬ 
habilitation. 

Expensive  Surveys  not  Required 

However,  I  think  it  would  be  a  mis¬ 
use  of  public  and  private  funds  to  con¬ 
duct  such  expensive  fact  finding  efforts 
in  each  community  before  launching  a 
rehabilitation  program.  Sufficient  data 
can  be  collected  from  local  agencies  such 
as  the  Visiting  Nurse  Service,  the  Di¬ 
vision  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation, 
schools,  health  departments  and  others 
to  indicate  the  basic  need. 

As  a  practical  matter,  rehabilitation 
facilities  grow  and  develop  slowly.  They 
do  not  "just  decide"  to  open  their  doors 
on  the  first  of  the  month  with  a  capacity 
work  load. 

It  is  the  experience  of  others  that  as 
the  rehabilitation  facility  grows  in  corn- 
pen  tence  and  is  accepted  by  the  commu¬ 
nity,  the  pending  load  keeps  pace  with 
its  increase  in  capacity. 

The  Survey  of  Present  Resources 

What  about  present  resources?  We 
need  to  know  this  if  we  are  to  use  avail¬ 
able  facilities  most  effectively  and  ex¬ 
tend  services  without  fear  of  duplication. 
This  is  a  phase  of  our  investigation  that 
can  be  accomplished  with  certainty  if 
approached  in  a  forthright  manner. 

It  does  not  mean  that  we  can  accept 
the  statement  of  available  services  con¬ 
tained  in  the  official  publications  of  the 
various  rehabilitation  facilities.  We  must 
be  more  objective  than  that. 

Not  long  ago,  the  secretary  of  the  gov¬ 
ernor’s  committee  of  a  certain  state 
found  himself  frustrated  in  his  attempt 
to  rationalize  the  reported  performance 
of  the  rehabilitation  agencies  in  the  state 
with  the  staff  and  facilities  known  to  be 
available.  We  suggested  that  he  person¬ 
ally  visit  each  facility  and  obtain  the 
specific  answers  to  a  check  list  of  activi¬ 
ties  pertaining  to  sound  rehabilitation 
practice. 


The  check  list  concerned  such  items 
as  range  of  services,  types  of  disability 
served,  space  assigned  to  each  program, 
personnel— both  qualifications  and  num¬ 
bers,  equipment,  performance  such  as 
numbers  of  examinations  and  treat¬ 
ments,  hours  of  training,  psychological 
tests,  etc.  Also  the  number  of  clients, 
average  length  of  stay,  number  of  job 
placements,  etc.,  were  obtained.  An  as¬ 
tute  analysis  of  these  factors  when  re¬ 
lated  to  reasonable  rates  of  performance 
and  standards  of  quality  soon  reduced 
exaggerated  reports  to  more  realistic 
figures. 

The  Ingredients  of  a  State  Plan 

What  shall  we  consider  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  an  adequate  rehabilitation 
plan  for  the  state?  These  should  be  in¬ 
cluded  as  basic  elements: 

Breadth  of  Service 

1.  Rehabilitation  services  should  not  be 
limited  to  a  single  group  but  should 
plan  eventually  to  include  adults  under 
the  federal-state  program,  the  aged, 
and  children  both  of  school  and  pre¬ 
school  age.  It  should  plan  to  include  all 
types  of  disabilities. 

The  governmental  sponsored  programs 
should  be  supported  on  an  adequate 
financial  basis  by  the  state  regardless 
of  future  annual  fluctuations  in  federal 
appropriations. 

Representative  Committee 

2.  There  is  need  to  establish  a  state  reha¬ 
bilitation  committee  on  an  official  basis 
composed  of  representatives  of  appro¬ 
priate  state  governmental  departments 
as  well  as  representatives  of  voluntary 
rehabilitation  agencies,  social  and 
health  agencies,  education,  medicine, 
professional  organizations  in  the  field 
of  rehabilitation,  management,  labor, 
workmen’s  compensation  and  civic  or¬ 
ganizations.  In  addition  to  being  repre¬ 
sentative  of  interested  groups,  it  should 
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represent  the  various  geographic  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  state. 

The  committee’s  functions  should  be 
advisory  on  such  matters  as: 

A.  Adequacy  of  the  state  rehabilitation 
program. 

B.  Consideration  of  plans  to  improve 
service. 

C.  Recommendations  to  the  state  legis¬ 
lature  concerning  major  revisions  in 
legislation  that  will  improve  service. 

D.  Recommendations  concerning  state 
appropriations  needed  to  conduct  a 
proper  program. 

E.  Recommendations  for  consideration 
by  appropriate  governmental  de¬ 
partments  concerning  changes  in  ad¬ 
ministrative  procedures  that  will 
improve  rehabilitation  services. 

F.  The  need  for  new  rehabilitation 
facilities. 

G.  Interpretation  to  local  communi¬ 
ties  and  professional  groups  of  the 
steps  being  taken  by  governmental 
agencies  to  improve  rehabilitation 
services. 

H.  Development  in  local  communities 
of  an  understanding  of  rehabilita¬ 
tion  and  help  in  obtaining  local 
support  for  legislation  pertaining  to 
appropriations  and  other  matters 
vital  to  the  conduct  of  the  rehabili¬ 
tation  program. 

Role  of  Private  Agencies 

3.  The  conduct  of  rehabilitation  services 
at  the  local  community  level  should  be 
primarily  by  voluntary  non-profit  reha¬ 
bilitation  agencies. 

These  agencies  should  be  supported  by 
means  of  payment  of  fees  for  services 
from  governmental  agencies,  insurance 
companies,  union  welfare  funds  and 
others;  by  grants  in  aid  from  groups 
interested  in  special  disabilities;  and 
by  voluntary  contributions  from  the 
citizens  of  the  community. 

Admission  for  service  should  be  on  the 
basis  of  the  applicant’s  ability  to  bene¬ 
fit  concretely  from  the  rehabilitation 
services  available  and  not  on  the  basis 
of  ability  to  pay. 


A  graduated  series  of  rehabilitation 
facilities  should  be  developed  through¬ 
out  the  state.  Smaller  communities  can 
support  physical  restoration  units  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  local  hospital  and  aug¬ 
mented  by  such  supplemental  services 
as  may  be  available  locally. 

Ehe  sheltered  workshop  will  serve  a 
useful  purpose  in  small  as  well  as  large 
communities  to  provide  employment 
for  marginal  workers  and  for  develop¬ 
ment  of  work  tolerance  and  work  habits 
on  a  long  term  basis. 

The  more  difficult  rehabilitation  prob¬ 
lems  requiring  thorough  evaluation  and 
extensive  rehabilitation  services  are 
more  suited  to  larger  communities 
where  extensive  medical,  psychological 
and  vocational  facilities  are  available. 

The  pattern  should  be  followed  in  re¬ 
habilitation  of  transferring  problem 
cases  to  the  better  facilities  where  serv¬ 
ices  are  available  for  evaluation,  treat¬ 
ment  and  training. 

There  should  be  a  rehabilitation  facil¬ 
ity  associated  with  a  university,  pref¬ 
erably  one  which  includes  a  medical 
school.  It  can  provide  clinical  facilities 
for  teaching,  demonstrations,  research, 
development  of  improved  methods  and 
techniques  and  for  enlightenment  of 
the  public  as  to  the  benefits  to  be  de¬ 
rived  from  rehabilitation. 

Mobile  Services 

4.  Consideration  should  be  given  to  the 
use  of  mobile  rehabilitation  clinics  to 
serve  outlying  areas  and  act  as  a  source 
of  case  finding  for  urban  rehabilitation 
facilities. 

Attention  for  Children 

5.  Special  attention  should  be  given  to  the 
education  of  disabled  children.  When¬ 
ever  possible,  children  should  be  en¬ 
tered  in  regular  classes.  Those  enrolled 
in  special  classes  or  in  home  instruction 
should  be  evaluated  frequently  by  a  re¬ 
habilitation  team  to  effect  transfer  to 
more  normal  instructional  surround¬ 
ings  whenever  possible.  During  the 
high  school  years,  vocational  counseling 
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and  guidance  should  be  intensified.  It 
should  stress  exposure  to  realistic  voca¬ 
tional  objectives  suited  to  the  limita¬ 
tions  of  the  disabled  student. 

Policies  for  Government  Agencies 

6.  The  Division  of  Vocational  Rehabilita¬ 
tion  and  other  governmental  depart¬ 
ments  responsible  for  related  programs 
should  operate  under  a  policy  that  in¬ 
cludes: 

A.  Purchase  of  service  from  voluntary 
agencies  at  rates  based  on  the  cost 
of  providing  the  services. 

B.  Services  authorized  should: 

1.  Cover  all  rehabilitation  require¬ 
ments  or  in  other  words,  the  total 
program. 

2.  Not  be  on  the  basis  of  shopping 
around  to  find  free  or  lower  cost 
service. 

3.  Be  adequate  to  provide  better 
than  average  skills. 

4.  Stress  the  need  for  comprehensive 
and  lengthy  programs  for  the  se¬ 
verely  disabled. 

The  tendency  to  seek  rehabilitation 
bargains  should  be  discouraged.  A  pol¬ 
icy  which  stresses  the  utilization  of  com¬ 
plete  rehabilitation  services  will  be 
found  to  produce  more  satisfactory  re¬ 
sults  at  lower  cost  than  that  of  seeking 
service  on  a  piecemeal  or  trial  and 
error  basis. 

A  method  should  be  developed  whereby 
financial  obligations  for  rehabilitation 
services  can  be  executed  promptly  by 
the  responsible  state  agency  in  order  to 
eliminate  delays  in  the  approval  of  au¬ 
thorized  services  since  such  delays  often 
are  detrimental  to  the  progress  of  the 
disabled  client’s  rehabilitation  pro¬ 
gram. 

O 

Law  Review 

7.  The  workmen’s  compensation  law 
should  be  reviewed  to  assure  that  it 
authorizes  the  use  of  modern  rehabilita¬ 
tion  services. 


Agency  Education 

8.  A  program  to  encourage  case  finding 
should  be  initiated.  Such  agencies  as 
the  Visiting  Nurse  Service,  hospitals, 
physicians,  the  Workmen’s  Compensa¬ 
tion  Board,  insurance  companies, 
schools,  social  agencies,  the  Veterans 
Administration,  labor  unions,  etc., 
should  be  encouraged  to  gain  a  better 
understanding  of  the  value  of  reha¬ 
bilitation  and  the  proper  way  to  refer 
cases  for  appropriate  service. 

9.  An  intensive  and  continuing  campaign 
to  encourage  employment  of  the  handi¬ 
capped  should  be  conducted  for  em¬ 
ployers,  labor  unions  and  civic  bodies. 

Summary 

In  summary  may  we  now  say: 

1.  Our  main  concern  is  with  the  pre¬ 
sently  unemployable  disabled.  They  re¬ 
quire: 

a.  Rehabilitation  services,  and 

b.  A  change  in  present  employ¬ 
ment  practices. 

2.  In  planning  the  state  program: 

a.  The  need  must  be  assessed.  This 
does  not  require  an  exhaustive 
census  of  the  disabled  but  can  be 
drawn  from  the  experience  of 
existing  agencies. 

b.  Present  rehabilitation  facility 
capacity  can  be  obtained  quite 
readily. 

3.  The  state  plan  should  include: 

a.  Rehabilitation  service  for  all  the 
disabled. 

b.  Function  largely  through  volun¬ 
tary  non-profit  rehabilitation 
agencies. 

c.  Include  a  state  rehabilitation  ad¬ 
visory  committee. 

d.  Arrange  for  the  development 
and  use  of  rehabilitation  agen¬ 
cies. 
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e.  Give  particular  attention  to  ed¬ 
ucation  and  vocational  guidance 
of  disabled  school  children. 

f.  Review  of  the  workmen’s  com¬ 
pensation  law. 

g.  Develop  a  case  finding  pattern. 

h.  Provide  for  continuous  pro¬ 
motion  of  employment  of  the 
handicapped. 

4.  On  a  larger  scale  do  not  overlook 
the  continuing  need  to  seek  ways 
in  which  the  rehabilitation  profes¬ 
sions  can  be  encouraged  to  work  in 
close  harmony  for  this  is  the  life 
blood  of  successful  rehabilitation 
practice. 

If  the  magnitude  of  the  problem  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  overwhelming,  take  heart, 
for  the  solution  depends  largely  upon 
the  intelligent  application  of  accepted 
principles  known  to  us  all. 

Discussion  Note: 

At  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Gorthy’s  ad¬ 


dress,  he  was  asked  about  the  role  of 
client  follow-up  activities.  He  said: 

“The  importance  of  follow-up  studies 
to  the  rehabilitation  agency  and  to  its 
clients  cannot  be  over-estimated. 

“First,  it  provides  the  agency  with  a 
reliable  means  of  measuring  the  effec¬ 
tiveness  of  its  treatment,  training  and 
ancillary  programs  in  terms  of  the  suc¬ 
cesses  and  failures  of  those  who  have 
received  service. 

“Second,  follow-up  studies  make  pos¬ 
sible  a  determination  of  additional 
services  which  may  be  required  by  its 
former  clients  should  new  problems 
arise  which  interfere  with  the  success¬ 
ful  and  continuing  attainment  of  the 
objectives  of  their  rehabilitation  pro¬ 
grams. 

“Thus,  follow-up  studies  provide  the 
basis  for  future  planning  within  the 
rehabilitation  center  as  well  as  an  in¬ 
strument  for  meeting  such  continuing 
requirements  of  rehabilitated  disabled 
persons  as  may  arise.’’ 
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The  Place  of  Rehabilitation  in  the 
Public  Welfare  Program 

A  Statement  of  Policy 


The  American  Public  Welfare  Asso¬ 
ciation,  speaking  for  its  membership, 
reaffirms  that  public  welfare  depart¬ 
ments  have  an  obligation  to  assure  es¬ 
sential  rehabilitation  services  for  their 
clients,  and  to  participate  in  social  plan¬ 
ning  aimed  at  the  development  and  im¬ 
provement  of  community  rehabilitation 
programs. 

Rehabilitation  has  been  defined  as 
the  application  of  all  the  appropriate 
sciences  and  disciplines  required  to  help 
persons  handicapped  by  disease,  dis¬ 
ability,  or  social  maladjustment  to 
achieve  the  maximum  feasible  level  of 
personal  and  social  well-being  and  use¬ 
fulness.  It  is  in  this  broad  sense  of  the 
term,  which  does  not  limit  rehabilita¬ 
tion  to  a  vocational  objective  and  re¬ 
turn  to  self-support,  that  public  welfare 
agencies  have  an  increasing  concern 
with  rehabilitation  services. 

A  major  function  of  public  welfare 
programs  is  to  assist  individuals  and 
families  in  finding  the  means  to  achieve 
economic,  social,  and  personal  self-suf¬ 
ficiency,  including  raising  the  level  of 
capacity  for  self-care.  To  accomplish 
this  public  welfare  has  an  obligation 
for  making  certain  that  the  total  range 
of  essential  rehabilitation  services  is 
available  to  its  clients.  This  obligation 
stems  from  public  welfare’s  responsibil¬ 
ity  to  provide  needed  help  for  the  many 
handicapped  and  disabled  persons  seek- 


From  a  published  statement  of  the  American 
Public  Welfare  Association,  Chicago,  Ill. 


ing  and  receiving  public  welfare  services 
and  to  reduce,  whenever  possible,  the 
number  of  persons  dependent  upon  tax 
funds  by  helping  such  persons  to  be¬ 
come  self-supporting. 

Medical  Care  and  the  Prevention 
of  Long-Term  Dependency 

Public  welfare  agencies,  by  providing 
a  well-integrated  program  of  medical 
care  for  public  assistance  recipients  and 
other  medically  needy  persons,  help  to 
prevent  the  development  of  serious 
physical  disability  with  its  frequent  con¬ 
sequences  of  long-term  personal  and 
financial  dependency.  Early  detection 
of  the  onset  of  chronic  illness  through 
periodic  and  complete  physical  exami¬ 
nations  is  the  first  step  in  such  preven¬ 
tion.  Adequately  financed  and  soundly 
administered  programs  of  general  medi¬ 
cal  care  are  essential  in  this  preventive 
service,  insofar  as  they  help  to  restore 
sick  persons  to  good  health  and  to  pre¬ 
vent  residual  or  complicating  disabili¬ 
ties. 

Despite  these  services,  there  will  be 
some  recipients  with  handicapping  dis¬ 
abilities.  In  this  connection  public  wel- 
ware  agencies  should  regularly  review 
their  programs  to  determine  whether 
the  services  of  public  and  voluntary  re¬ 
habilitation  agencies,  including  the  spe¬ 
cialized  services  increasingly  being  of¬ 
fered  by  general  hospitals,  are  being 
used  and  supplemented  in  all  appro¬ 
priate  ways,  and  whether  public  wel¬ 
fare  policies  and  practices  encourage 
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full  co-operation  and  close  working  re¬ 
lationships  with  such  agencies. 

Adjustment  and  Other 
Social  Services 

Public  and  voluntary  agencies  estab¬ 
lished  specifically  to  provide  rehabilita¬ 
tion  services  generally  concentrate  their 
services  on  the  physical  restoration  and 
training  aspects  of  the  rehabilitation 
process.  Help  in  meeting  the  continuing 
problems  of  social  and  economic  adjust¬ 
ment,  to  persons  who  have  had  these 
preparatory  services,  or  help  to  their 
families  while  such  services  are  being 
rendered  to  the  individual,  is  usually 
the  responsibility  of  community  agencies 
other  than  the  rehabilitation  agency. 
The  pattern  for  developing  and  sharing 
the  responsibility  for  such  social  service 
is  still  being  evolved,  but  in  most  com¬ 
munities  throughout  the  country,  local 
public  welfare  agencies  are  the  only 
source  of  the  basic  local  social  services 
which  will  fill  this  gap. 

In  addition,  there  are  many  public 
welfare  clients  who  do  not  need  exten¬ 
sive  medical  care  or  vocational  training 
or  counseling,  but  who  need  social  serv¬ 
ices  in  order  to  be  able  to  accept  em¬ 
ployment  or  to  achieve  maximum  self- 
sufficiency  and  personal  effectiveness. 
Public  welfare  agencies  must  therefore 
be  prepared  to  offer  such  services  as  one 
aspect  of  the  broad  range  of  rehabilita¬ 
tion  services  required  by  their  clients. 

Public  Welfare  Responsibility 
for  Rehabilitation  Services 

Furthermore,  public  welfare  agencies 
in  many  localities  are  the  only  resource 
for  vocational  rehabilitation  services  to 
those  needy  persons  who  cannot  receive 
service  through  the  federally  aided  pro¬ 
gram  of  vocational  rehabilitation.  The 
amount  of  federal  and  state  funds  avail¬ 
able  for  financing  these  programs  has  at 


times  been  insufficient  to  provide  service 
for  all  applicants  who  would  otherwise 
be  eligible,  so  that  public  vocational  re¬ 
habilitation  services  have  sometimes 
been  necessarily  limited  to  the  disabled 
who  can  be  expected  to  show  the  great¬ 
est  returns  in  terms  of  earnings,  for  the 
smallest  expenditure  of  funds.  Individ¬ 
uals  who  fall  in  the  group  least  feasible 
for  a  return  to  self-support,  due  to  age 
or  disabling  conditions  which  are  rap¬ 
idly  progressive  or  so  substantially  dis¬ 
abling  that  the  person  cannot  be  physi¬ 
cally  restored  beyond  the  level  of  self- 
care,  are  ineligible  for  service  in  the 
federal-state  vocational  rehabilitation 
program.  The  provision  of  comprehen¬ 
sive  rehabilitation  services  to  such  per¬ 
sons  thus  becomes  a  public  welfare  re¬ 
sponsibility,  and  expenditures  from 
public  welfare  funds  are  justified,  when 
the  purpose  is  to  assure  service  which 
will  restore  public  welfare  clients  to  the 
highest  level  of  self-care  or  self-support. 

Role  of  Public 
Welfare  Department 

The  public  welfare  department’s  role, 
therefore,  includes  community  planning 
and  other  forms  of  co-operation  with  all 
other  agencies  concerned  with  rehabili¬ 
tation  services;  casework  services  which 
prepare  the  client  for  referral  to  appro¬ 
priate  rehabilitation  services;  helping 
with  social,  psychological,  and  financial 
problems  of  clients  and  their  families 
arising  during  and  after  the  rehabilita¬ 
tion  process;  providing  and  financing 
suitable  rehabilitation  services  (which 
may  include  any  combination  of  medi¬ 
cal  care,  casework  service,  and  voca¬ 
tional  counseling,  training  and  place¬ 
ment)  to  clients  not  eligible  for  the  fed¬ 
eral-state  vocational  rehabilitation  pro¬ 
gram;  and  co-ordinating  the  rehabilita¬ 
tion  services  needed  by  the  client. 
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An  Itinerant  Teaching  Program 

in  the 

Elementary  Grades 

DOROTHY  L.  MISBACH 


Itinerant  teaching  is  a  form  of  edu¬ 
cation  by  which  blind  children  may  at¬ 
tend  the  local  public  school  and  live  at 
home  as  other  children  do.  The  itin¬ 
erant  teacher  supplements  the  regular 
school  program  by  teaching  braille  and 
other  skills  requiring  individual  help, 
and  acquaints  the  child,  teacher  and 
parents  with  equipment  especially  de¬ 
signed  for  visually  handicapped  chil¬ 
dren.  The  itinerant  teacher  of  neces¬ 
sity  can  teach  only  a  limited  number 
of  children  since  much  of  her  time  is 
spent  in  traveling  from  one  student  to 
another  and  in  preparation  of  materials 
to  be  used  in  the  regular  classroom. 

It  would  seem  that  itinerant  teaching 
is  increasingly  gaining  in  popularity. 
This  is  not  a  new  idea  for  in  individual 
cases  blind  people  had  attended  public 
schools  for  many  years.  In  the  early 
stages  of  the  development  of  this  pro¬ 
gram  at  state  level,  some  educators 
who  were  affiliated  with  the  well-estab¬ 
lished  program  for  blind  children 
seemed  to  look  upon  this  new  form  of 
education  as  a  threat.  It  would  seem 
that  there  will  always  be  need  for  edu¬ 
cating  blind  children  in  groups;  in  cities 
where  there  are  enough  children  to  war¬ 
rant  establishing  resource  rooms — pos¬ 
sibly  in  several  forms — this  type  of  pro¬ 
gram  is  to  be  encouraged. 

A  resource  room  is  a  room  in  a  cen¬ 
trally  located  public  school  usually  in 
a  metropolitan  area,  having  special 
equipment  for  blind  children  and  hav¬ 


ing  a  teacher  trained  in  special  skills. 
The  blind  children  are  enrolled  in  the 
regular  classroom,  coming  to  the  re¬ 
source  room  to  learn  braille  and  to  bor¬ 
row  or  use  the  special  equipment  when 
it  is  needed.  The  resource  room  teacher 
serves  as  a  consultant  to  all  staff  mem¬ 
bers  working  with  visually  handicapped 
children. 

In  states  where  it  is  impossible  to  set 
up  an  itinerant  program  due  mainly  to 
geographical  problems,  the  school  for 
the  blind  must  be  used  to  a  greater  ex¬ 
tent  for  all  children  and  can  operate  in 
a  flexible  way  to  accommodate  some 
itinerant  children.  In  states  where  it 
is  possible  to  have  the  three  types  of 
program — the  itinerant  teaching,  the 
resource  room  in  a  regular  public 
school,  and  the  school  for  the  blind, 
there  is  an  additional  opportunity  to 
take  care  of  new  problems  which  may 
occur  in  various  families  that  would 
necessitate  changing  from  one  type  of 
program  to  another. 

With  the  recent  increase  in  the  num¬ 
ber  of  visually  handicapped  children, 
areas  supporting  itinerant  teaching 
should  have  ample  opportunity  to  prove 
the  value  of  this  form  of  education. 
There  should  be  sufficient  need  for  all 
three  types  of  programs  so  that  it  would 
not  be  necessary  to  think  in  terms  of 
one  versus  the  other. 

Itinerant  teaching  can  be  an  inspir¬ 
ing  form  of  teaching  as  well  as  a  difficult 
one.  To  be  an  outstanding  itinerant 
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teacher  one  needs  all  of  the  qualities 
ol  a  good  teacher;  a  keen  understand¬ 
ing  of  human  relations  is  essential  since 
the  teacher  is  dealing  with  many  peo¬ 
ple  of  varying  ages;  and  administrative 
ability  is  necessary  since  it  is  often  the 
task  of  the  itinerant  teacher  to  sell  the 
idea  of  this  program  to  a  school,  antici¬ 
pating  problems  belore  they  arise,  and 
through  counseling  as  well  as  teaching 
help  to  make  the  program  function  suc¬ 
cessfully.  Needless  to  say,  she  must  be 
adept  at  reading  and  writing  braille 
since  this  is  the  particular  skill  she  is 
expected  to  teach. 

!;  Establishing  an  Itinerant 
Teaching  Program 

In  establishing  an  itinerant  teaching 
program  and  thinking  in  terms  of  plac¬ 
ing  a  particular  child  in  his  community 
school,  it  is  desirable  to  know  the  child 
well.  If  records  have  been  kept  during 
the  child’s  preschool  years  so  that  his 
stages  of  development  are  known,  this 
is  very  helpful  to  the  person  attempting 
to  sell  the  idea  to  the  public  school 
administration.  An  eye  report  from  a 
good  ophthalmologist  is  essential.  While 
psychological  evaluations  for  young 
children  may  be  questioned  as  to  their 
validity,  certainly  recorded  observations 
by  a  trained  psychologist  during  the 
kindergarten  and/or  nursery  school 
days  can  prove  highly  beneficial.  If  we 
are  to  know  more  about  children  with 
retrolental  fibroplasia  during  their  early 
years,  having  trained  personnel  make 
recorded  observations  should  be  an  ef¬ 
fective  way  of  building  toward  greater 
understanding  and  better  programing. 

With  the  knowledge  of  the  early  de¬ 
velopmental  patterns,  an  eye  report, 
and  the  observations  of  a  trained  psy¬ 
chologist,  an  itinerant  teacher  is  well 
fortified  in  approaching  the  public 
school  administrators.  It  would  be 
hoped  that  the  person  applying  for  en- 
rance  for  the  blind  child  to  the  public 


school  would  also  be  acquainted  with 
the  members  of  the  child’s  family 
through  personal  visits  in  the  home. 
The  more  knowledge  one  has  of  the 
child  and  his  family  the  easier  it  should 
be  in  helping  to  look  at  the  situation 
from  the  superintendent’s  or  principal’s 
point  of  view. 

Often  entrance  of  a  blind  child  to 
a  nursery  school  or  kindergarten  with 
seeing  children  is  not  too  difficult,  for 
teachers  of  children  this  age  realize  that 
many  of  the  activities  of  seeing  children 
are  also  activities  of  all  children.  When 
the  person  applying  for  entrance  ex¬ 
plains  that  the  blind  child  may  need  a 
little  orientation  to  the  physical  sur¬ 
roundings  of  the  room  and  the  play¬ 
ground  possibly  a  day  or  two  before  the 
other  children  arrive  and  that  she 
would  be  willing  to  come  with  the  child 
for  the  first  day  to  help  with  further 
suggestions,  the  classroom  teacher  is 
quite  receptive  of  the  blind  child  being 
with  her  group. 

Usually  the  nursery  school  or  kinder¬ 
garten  age  child  has  a  happy  and  suc¬ 
cessful  year  with  his  seeing  companions. 
It  would  be  hoped  that  a  social  worker 
or  counselor  would  have  close  contact 
with  the  home  and  the  school  during 
the  early  days  of  the  child’s  entrance 
into  the  new  school  situation.  This  is 
a  very,  very  important  step  in  the  life 
of  every  child  and  is  particularly  true 
for  the  blind  child.  The  teacher,  the 
parent,  and  the  child  may  need  counsel 
and  encouragement  from  time  to  time. 
At  the  close  of  the  year  the  classroom 
teacher  is  often  an  enthusiastic  pro¬ 
moter  of  having  a  blind  child  as  a 
member  of  her  group. 

Having  observed  the  blind  child  in  a 
kindergarten  group  and  knowing  his 
earlier  background,  one  has  a  basis  for 
considering  whether  or  not  it  is  desira¬ 
ble  to  think  in  terms  of  a  public  school 
program  for  him.  If  the  child  seems  well 
adjusted  socially  and  emotionally,  is  of 
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Linda,  a  totally  blind  child  using  her  braille  writer  while  she  works  with  sighted  children  in  a  resource 
room  at  the  Syracuse  University  Demonstration  School  during  the  summer  of  1955.  Linda  is  regularly 
enrolled  in  an  itinerant  program.  She  is  a  student  at  Oaks  School,  Oceanside,  New  York. 


average  or  better  than  average  mental 
ability,  has  a  happy  home  life,  and  is 
looked  upon  favorably  by  the  commu¬ 
nity  his~  chance  for  success  in  the  public 
school  program  receiving  itinerant 
teaching  services  is  almost  a  certainty. 
Another  point  that  must  be  considered  is 
the  availability  of  the  itinerant  teacher. 
If  a  child  is  beginning  the  first  grade, 
visiting  a  minimum  of  three  times  a 
week  is  essential.  Four  or  five  rather 
short  visits  per  week  are  preferred  for 
the  first  grade  in  particular. 

In  many  ways  the  first  grade  is  the 
most  difficult  grade  in  an  itinerant 
teaching  program  for  much  of  the  work 
in  a  public  school  class  is  directed  to¬ 
ward  beginning  to  read  which  involves 
considerable  visual  work.  There  is  need 
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for  scientific  exploration  of  the  area  of 
readiness  for  blind  children  and  the 
preparation  of  adequate  materials.  A 
form  of  commercial  material  however 
should  never  take  the  place  of  a  teach¬ 
er’s  initiative  in  building  the  materials 
that  will  best  fit  her  situation.  Materials 
are  mentioned  here  because  there  is  an 
immediate  need  for  them,  but  whether 
or  not  a  child  is  ready  to  read  and  to 
do  the  formal  type  of  academic  work 
should  mean  familiarizing  oneself  with 
the  child’s  stages  of  development  and 
evaluating  him  as  an  individual  physi¬ 
cally,  mentally  and  emotionally.  The 
actual  reading  readiness  material  is  a 
very  small  portion  of  the  whole  field 
of  reading  readiness. 

A  good  itinerant  teacher  conferring 
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often  with  the  regular  classroom  teacher 
and  observant  of  the  type  of  activities 
being  carried  out  in  the  regular  class¬ 
room  can,  through  her  own  ingenuity, 
help  to  bridge  this  difficult  gap.  If  itin¬ 
erant  teaching  services  are  not  available 
daily,  unless  the  blind  child  is  preco¬ 
cious,  it  is  probable  that  the  blind  child 
in  the  early  stages  of  reading  may  be  a 
little  slower  than  the  children  who  are 
reading  by  sight.  One  of  the  big  advan¬ 
tages  is  that  this  blind  child  need  not 
be  asked  to  progress  any  more  rapidly 
than  he  is  ready  for  advancement  since 
he  is  receiving  individual  instruction 
in  braille.  It  is  a  happy  day  for  teacher 
and  child  when  the  blind  child  sits  in 
the  reading  circle  with  his  seeing  friends 
to  read  with  them.  If  the  braille  is 
double-spaced,  phrased  as  the  print 
material  is  phrased,  and  has  manuscript 
writing  above  the  braille,  then  the 
teacher  or  good  student,  even  though 
he  does  not  know  braille,  can  assist  the 
blind  child  when  he  needs  it.  Another 
important  point  in  the  child’s  academic 
life  is  the  time  he  begins  asking  for 
other  stories,  realizing  that  reading  is 
fun!  The  alert  braille  teacher  will  try 
to  see  that  extra  braille  material  on  an 
easy  reading  level  is  as  available  for  the 
blind  child  as  are  books  for  his  seeing 
friends.  Braille  books  might  be  on  the 
reading  table  or  in  the  conmninity  li¬ 
brary  that  he  and  other  children  visit. 

Once  the  child  has  learned  how  to 
read  braille  and  has  discovered  the  joy 
and  satisfaction  of  reading,  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  braille  from  that  point  on  re¬ 
quires  the  routine  teaching  techniques. 
As  he  is  encouraged  to  read  widely  oh 
his  reading  level  his  speed  and  know¬ 
how  will  improve.  A  few  skills  might 
need  additional  emphasis  in  the  itin¬ 
erant  program  such  as  locating  print 
pages  and  braille  pages  rapidly,  using 
the  table  of  contents  with  ease,  skim¬ 
ming  rapidly  to  locate  an  idea  or  name, 
locating  new  paragraphs  quickly,  and 


following  the  oral  reading  of  a  seeing 
person  skillfully. 

It  might  be  well  to  mention  the  im¬ 
portance  of  phonics  to  a  visually  handi¬ 
capped  child.  There  is  still  considerable 
controversy  about  the  teaching  of  phon¬ 
ics  but  in  the  opinion  of  this  writer 
every  child  needs  some  phonic  training. 
A  blind  child  in  particular  will  have 
need  for  some  means  of  attaching  new 
words  since  the  regular  classroom 
teacher  will  not  know  braille,  and  since 
beyond  the  first  grade  the  braille  is 
single  spaced  and  often  interpoint,  it 
is  not  advisable  to  write  above  it.  Any¬ 
thing  that  can  be  done  to  help  the 
blind  child  be  self-sufficient  is  desirable. 

Grade  two  braille  has  been  accepted 
generally  and  seems  not  to  have  pre¬ 
sented  the  problems  educators  antici¬ 
pated.  If  teachers  were  concerned  about 
the  effect  it  would  have  on  spelling,  this 
seems  to  have  been  easily  overcome  in 
this  program  in  most  cases  through  the 
natural  course  of  events.  The  blind 
child,  not  having  someone  at  hand  who 
knows  braille,  learns  at  an  early  age  the 
importance  of  correct  spelling.  The 
regular  classroom  teacher  finding  spell¬ 
ing  an  easy  means  of  familiarizing  her¬ 
self  with  braille  may  put  undue  em¬ 
phasis  upon  it. 

Talking  Book 

The  Talking  Book  is  a  helpful  me¬ 
chanical  device  to  use  in  the  itinerant 
teaching  program.  If  the  child  has  used 
a  record  player  during  his  preschool 
years,  operating  the  machine  himself, 
handling  the  Talking  Book  will  not  be 
a  difficult  task  for  him.  To  get  the  most 
use  from  this  device  it  is  helpful  to 
have  the  machine  and  records  in  excel¬ 
lent  running  order  and  located  in  a 
convenient  place  for  group  or  individ¬ 
ual  listening.  The  blind  child  may  en¬ 
joy  using  the  Talking  Book  with  ear¬ 
phones  while  the  other  children  are  par¬ 
ticipating  in  activities  that  might  not 
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be  too  meaningful  to  him.  More  atten¬ 
tion  needs  to  be  given  in  preparing  good 
recordings  for  the  young  child.  If  there 
is  a  wealth  of  this  material,  the  Talk¬ 
ing  Book  machine  can  be  a  good  means 
of  helping  the  blind  child  to  learn  to 
share  his  materials  with  his  seeing 
friends.  Learning  to  be  an  attentive 
listener  is  important  for  every  visually 
handicapped  child. 

When  recorded  materials  on  discs  as 
produced  by  volunteer  workers  can  be 
played  back  with  the  satisfaction  now 
true  of  Talking  Books,  new  avenues  of 
listening  should  be  available  for  these 
children.  There  is  a  need  for  producing 
current  materials  so  that  the  blind  child 
can  use  his  materials  when  the  seeing 
child  does. 

Braille  Writing  and  Typing 

The  use  of  the  braille  writer  for  the 
child  beginning  braille  should  be  a 
commonly  accepted  fact.  When  his 
hands  are  strong  enough  to  press  the 
kevs  down  on  the  writer,  his  co-ordi- 
nation  good  enough  to  manage  the  me¬ 
chanics  of  the  machine,  and  he  asks 
questions  about  the  writing  of  braille, 
he  should  be  given  an  opportunity  to 
“play”  with  the  braille  writer.  Since  the 
braider  is  an  expensive  piece  of  equip¬ 
ment  it  should  be  used  only  under  the 
supervision  of  the  itinerant  teacher  in 
the  beginning.  Knowing  that  the  regu¬ 
lar  classroom  teacher  and  his  class¬ 
mates  will  be  curious  about  this  equip¬ 
ment  the  itinerant  teacher  and  the  child 
might  want  to  demonstrate  its  use,  ex¬ 
plaining  the  importance  of  careful 
handling. 

Working  with  the  child  on  an  indi¬ 
vidual  basis,  it  is  easy  to  tell  when  the 
use  of  the  slate  should  be  introduced. 
Some  children  may  have  become  very 
adept  at  using  the  braider  when  in  the 
third  grade  and  would  find  it  helpful 
to  learn  to  use  the  slate.  Others  might 


not  have  need  for  the  slate  until  the 
fourth  or  fifth  grade.  If  the  child  has 
good  co-ordination  there  is  usually  an 
easy  transition  from  one  to  the  other. 

There  is  probably  a  need  for  intro¬ 
ducing  typing  earlier  in  this  program 
than  in  a  resource  room  or  school  for 
the  blind  since  the  blind  child  has  use 
for  a  written  means  of  communication 
with  the  classroom  teacher  and  the 
members  of  his  class.  As  soon  as  the 
child  has  mastered  the  skid  of  braille 
reading,  and  writes  on  the  braille  writer 
with  ease,  the  typewriter  might  be  in¬ 
troduced.  This  will  be  an  individual 
matter  but  could  be  introduced  during 
the  third  or  fourth  grade.  The  typing 
lessons  prepared  jointly  by  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Printing  House  for  the  Blind  and 
the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
in  recorded  form  have  been  used  suc¬ 
cessfully  with  young  blind  children. 
With  a  little  revision  and  some  addi¬ 
tions  these  lessons  could  be  used  readily 
by  most  blind  children  in  an  itinerant 
teaching  program. 

Some  materials  such  as  maps,  globes, 
dictionaries  and  possibly  books  are  still 
too  big  and  cumbersome  to  be  used 
comfortably  in  an  itinerant  teaching 
program.  Simple,  durable  desk-sized 
maps  should  be  of  value  to  all  blind 
children.  Smaller  globes  would  be  help¬ 
ful.  Dictionaries  cannot  be  changed  too 
much  because  of  the  natural  bulk  of 
any  dictionary,  but  the  weight  of  paper 
cover  books,  size  in  volume,  size  of 
book,  should  be  evaluated  for  press  and 
hand  brailled  books. 

Volunteer  Services 

For  success  in  an  itinerant  teaching 
program  it  is  very  important  to  have  a 
well-organized  volunteer  service  to  help 
produce  the  braille  and  recorded  ma¬ 
terial  children  will  need  when  such 
books  are  not  available  through  other 
sources.  Books  brailled  by  volunteer 
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workers,  resource  room  teachers  or  itin¬ 
erant  teachers  are  more  readily  handled 
if  small  in  size,  light  in  weight,  and 
should  be  bound  so  that  the  book  will 
open  with  ease  and  lie  flat  on  the  pu¬ 
pil’s  desk. 

In  an  itinerant  teaching  program  it 
is  important  for  the  itinerant  teacher 
to  be  flexible  and  to  be  willing  to  travel 
along  with  the  classroom  teacher  even 
though  there  may  be  differing  opinions 
about  teaching  methods.  If  the  class¬ 
room  teacher  finds  it  helpful  to  use 
workbooks,  the  itinerant  teacher  will 
want  to  see  that  workbooks  are  made 
available  in  braille  in  the  best  form  pos¬ 
sible.  The  preparation  of  workbooks  is 
an  area  that  needs  further  exploration 
since  much  of  the  printed  material  re¬ 
quires  visual  use.  If  the  classroom 
teacher  does  not  believe  in  teaching 
phonics  in  formal  lessons,  the  itinerant 
teacher  might  work  some  of  this  infor¬ 
mation  in  while  teaching  the  child 
braille.  Perhaps  the  art  teacher  or  physi¬ 
cal  education  teacher  might  need  en¬ 
couragement  or  helpful  suggestions  for 
their  classes.  Flexibility  is  a  desirable 
quality. 

The  blind  child  attending  classes 
and  playing  with  seeing  children  has  a 
natural  incentive  to  learn  to  travel 
independently.  Learning  the  use  of  a 
cane  and  the  techniques  and  skills  that 
go  with  physical  orientation  has  been 
approached  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  blind  adult.  It  would  seem  that 
all  teachers  working  with  blind  children 
would  want  to  view  this  whole  area  of 
physical  orientation  with  open  minds. 
Much  can  be  done,  it  would  seem,  in 
helping  the  blind  child  to  develop  his 
sense  of  hearing,  his  sense  of  smell,  his 
desire  to  explore,  and  it  is  important 
to  help  him  know  satisfaction  in  being 


independent  when  it  is  safe  to  be  inde¬ 
pendent  and  to  ask  for  and  accept  help 
graciously  when  that  is  necessary. 

If  an  itinerant  teaching  program  can 
function  successfully  on  the  elementary 
grade  level — and  it  has  been  demon¬ 
strated  that  such  a  program  can  be  suc¬ 
cessful — there  should  not  be  much  diffi¬ 
culty  in  carrying  this  program  into  the 
junior  and  senior  high  school  area.  In 
these  grades  more  brailled  and  recorded 
material  can  be  used;  reader  service  is 
essential  to  help  the  student  keep  up 
with  current  material  or  to  give  a  help¬ 
ing  hand  when  some  form  of  tutoring 
is  needed  to  cover  more  difficult  sub¬ 
jects  adequately.  Counseling  in  its  best 
form  is  required  to  keep  the  many 
teachers  in  the  junior  and  senior  grades 
informed  of  the  services  and  materials 
available  for  blind  students,  to  help  the 
student  plan  his  program,  and  to  assist 
all  school  personnel  in  understanding 
the  blind  student  by  helping  him  to 
function  at  his  best. 

Legislation  to  implement  the  admin¬ 
istration  of  this  program  is  to  be  con¬ 
sidered.  Adequate  funds  for  equipping 
rooms  and  supplying  materials,  paying 
a  good  salary  to  a  well-trained  teacher 
and  laws  for  promoting  adequate  edu¬ 
cation  for  individual  visually  handi¬ 
capped  children  are  mandatory  in  es¬ 
tablishing  a  good  program.  Today  the 
parent  of  many  a  blind  child  is  pre¬ 
senting  educators  a  real  challenge  in  his 
desire  to  have  his  blind  child  live  at 
home,  attend  a  public  school,  and  be¬ 
come  an  active  member  in  the  commu¬ 
nity  in  which  he  lives.  We  as  educators 
of  blind  children,  in  whatever  form  of 
education  we  are  supporting,  should 
stand  ready  to  accept  this  challenge  in 
assisting  parents  toward  developing 
happy,  healthy,  well-rounded  citizens. 
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Day  Camp  as  a  Step 

Toward  Integration 

MARIAN  HELD 


Within  the  past  decade  there  has  been 
much  discussion  among  workers  for  the 
blind  and  some  emphasis  in  other  pro¬ 
fessional  groups  as  well  as  among  the 
blind  themselves,  as  to  the  desirability 
and  necessity  for  more  integration. 
“There  is  really  nothing  new  under  the 
sun”  as  the  saying  goes.  Since  the  earli¬ 
est  days  of  the  Lighthouse  when  our 
pioneer  work  was  started  in  1905  by 
Winifred  Holt,  it  was  her  conception 
that  if  blind  children  were  to  lead  nor¬ 
mal  lives  and  take  their  proper  places 
in  the  community,  they  must  learn  to 
live  in  a  “seeing  world”  at  an  early  age. 
Ideally,  this  is  so;  practically  it  is  some¬ 
times  difficult. 

The  children  known  to  the  Light¬ 
house  through  our  recreation  activities, 
camps,  music  school  and  other  services 
attend  both  residential  and  public  day 
schools.  (Forty-four  are  currently  en¬ 
rolled  in  our  Lighthouse  Nursery 
Schools).  However,  the  kind  and  extent 
of  integration  with  sighted  children, 
experienced  by  these  blind  youngsters, 
does  not  entirely  relate  to  whether  they 
go  to  a  “blind”  school  or  the  public 
schools.  Actually  this  sort  of  relation¬ 
ship  requires  not  only  the  greatest  un¬ 
derstanding  and  co-operation  of  the 
family,  but  also  that  of  friends  and  the 
community  where  the  child  resides. 
Much  also  depends  upon  the  child’s 
own  personality,  adjustment  and  de¬ 
gree  of  aggressiveness.  It  would  seem 
that  the  summer  months  afford  the 
blind  grade  school  child  a  greater  op¬ 


portunity  for  new  associations  than  dur¬ 
ing  other  times  of  the  year,  and  we 
think  of  camping  as  a  medium  for  inter¬ 
mingling. 

Camping  is  great  fun — providing  a 
wealth  of  experiences  every  child  should 
enjoy.  We  realized  this  back  in  1923 
when  the  late  Daisy  Fiske  Rogers,  a 
guiding  spirit  of  the  Lighthouse  for 
over  40  years,  persuaded  our  directors 
to  open  a  small,  truly  rustic  camp  in 
Bear  Mountain  for  a  group  of  young 
blind  girls.  This  gave  us  the  impetus  to 
build  Camp  Lighthouse  at  Waretown, 
New  Jersey,  on  Barnegat  Bay,  for 
school-age  youngsters,  and  still  later 
Munger  Cottage  at  Cornwall,  New 
York,  for  preschool  youngsters  and 
those  slightly  older.  Another  well- 
known  camp  for  children  in  our  area 
is  Wapanacki  in  Vermont,  operated  by 
the  New  York  Institute  for  the  Educa¬ 
tion  of  the  Blind.  All  these  are  so-called 
“segregated”  or  special  camps.  While 
there  may  be  some  question  as  to  the 
advisability  of  initiating  and  encourag¬ 
ing  this  separate  type  of  activity,  we 
have  endeavored  to  meet  realistically 
the  real  and  growing  need  of  healthful 
and  fun-filled  summer  vacations  for 
young  children  without  sight,  who,  in 
many  cases  would  be  deprived  of  any 
country  holiday  were  these  particular 
camps  not  in  existence.  This  is  not  a 
brief  to  defend  our  reasons  for  sending 
blind  children  to  overnight  camps — 
but  to  trace  the  steps  which  impelled 
us  this  year  to  supplement  our  existing 
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program  with  an  entirely  new  clay 
camping  service. 


I  Reasons  for  a  New 
i  Day  Camp  Program 


We  have  always  recognized  the  many 
superior  advantages  of  overnight  camp¬ 
ing  for  certain  blind  children,  since  it 
encourages  independence  and  helps  the 
child  to  become  more  self-reliant.  Yet 
we  are  also  aware  that  many  others  are 
not  quite  ready  for  such  a  complete 
change  away  from  home.  For  this  group 
of  youngsters  surely  a  day  camp  might 
j  prove  to  be  “just  what  the  doctor  or¬ 
dered.”  We  do  not  consider  day  camp¬ 
ing  a  substitute  for  an  overnight  camp 
— but  it  is  an  excellent  preparation  for 
those  boys  and  girls  who  would  later 
benefit  from  the  latter  experience.  Many 
children — sighted  and  blind — need  to 
be  separated  from  their  parents  and  a 
sheltered  home  environment,  but  for 
the  young  blind  child,  especially  the 
child  who  has  never  before  known 
such  separation,  the  day  camp  provides 
the  desired  activity  and  associations 
without  creating  the  emotional  upset 


which  is  sometimes  unavoidable,  when 
a  child  is  sent  away.  Also,  some  parents 
of  residential  school  children  prefer  to 
keep  their  children  nearby  during  the 
summer. 

For  all  of  these  various  reasons,  day 
camping  has  become  increasingly  popu¬ 
lar.  Then  why  not  try  it  for  the  blind 
child,  particularly  if  a  practical  plan 
can  be  adapted  which  might  be  more 
conducive  to  some  association  with 
sighted  children? 


Unique  Requirements 

This  initial  experiment,  to  our  knowl¬ 
edge  the  first  formal  day  camp  for  blind 
children  ever  operated  by  an  agency 
such  as  the  Lighthouse,  was  started  with 
the  intent  to  implement  an  integrated 
program  within  our  group.  Quarters 
suitable  for  our  purpose,  however,  were 
not  easily  obtainable  in  our  wide¬ 
spread,  overpopulated  metropolis.  Per¬ 
haps  we  had  too  many  requirements! 
We  needed  an  “accessible”  camp — but 


not  too  far  distant  for  daily  transporta¬ 
tion  for  children  coming  from  the  five 
Boroughs.  “It  must  have  this” — “it  must 
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not  be  that.”  But  with  an  enthusiastic 
recreation  staff,  headed  by  Maurice 
Case,  Director,  and  Joan  Young,  Super¬ 
visor,  in  charge  of  the  operation,  we 
laid  out  the  plans  for  program,  coun¬ 
selors,  motor  transport,  equipment,  etc., 
even  before  a  location  was  found. 

We  were,  therefore,  greatly  excited 
and  pleased  to  accept  the  generous  offer 
of  the  Child  Service  League  of  Queens 
Borough  to  avail  ourselves  of  one  of 
their  camp  sites.  The  League  conducts 
its  camping  program  in  co-operation 
with  the  Park  Department  and  the 
Board  of  Education.  The  city  parks  of 
Queens — eight  in  number — are  used 
for  this  rather  large  undertaking.  (A 
total  of  3,476  sighted  children  were 
League  campers  this  past  summer.)  The 
Board  of  Education  provided  sandwich 
lunches  and  the  use  of  school  buildings 
on  rainy  days.  (During  this  distressingly 
hot,  dry  summer  we  used  the  school 
two  days  only,  and  these  during  the 
final  week.)  We  were  located  in  Kissena 
Park,  one  of  six  groups,  each  group 
consisting  of  twenty  children. 

Here  was  the  very  type  of  camp  life 
we  were  seeking — a  unique  arrange¬ 
ment,  a  camp  site  assigned  to  the  Light¬ 
house  children,  closely  adjacent  to  those 
for  the  sighted  youngsters  so  that  there 
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was  constant  intermingling.  The  League 
was  ready  and  eager  to  co-operate,  feel¬ 
ing  this  would  be  a  most  wholesome  and 
educational  experience  for  their  own 
sighted  campers. 

Because  it  was  a  new  venture,  we 
carefully  selected  blind  children  as  to 
age,  personality  and  temperament,  and 
also  location  of  residence — thus  avoid¬ 
ing  complications  which  might  have 
created  problems  too  difficult  for  us 
to  handle  this  first  year.  Our  age  range 
was  from  eight  through  twelve.  (Next 
year  we  hope  to  include  some  children 
of  six  and  seven  years.)  We  operated 
our  camp  for  six  weeks,  from  July  11 
through  August  19.  The  counselors, 
program,  equipment,  and  transporta¬ 
tion  arrangements  for  the  “Lighthouse 
Summer  Day  Camp”  as  it  was  called 
was  directly  the  responsibility  of  our 
Recreation  Division.  However,  we  were 
considered  a  part  of  the  major  under 
taking  of  the  CSL  and  received  the 
benefits  of  their  general  supervision, 
opportunity  to  participate  in  any  phase 
of  their  program  which  the  directors 
agreed  upon  and  certain  program  ma¬ 
terials  which  we  did  not  provide  our 
selves.  Our  director  worked  closely  with 
the  CSL  director  and  our  counselors 
attended  their  training  sessions  prior  to 
the  camp  opening.  We  were  assigned  a 
choice  location  overlooking  the  lake 
with  large  shade  trees  and  a  fine  level 
field  ideal  for  active  games.  The  lake 
provided  opportunity  for  rowing  and 
fishing.  We  used  the  toilet  facilities  of 
the  park  which  were  close  to  our  site. 

In  the  beginning  we  were  concerned 
about  swimming,  as  our  blind  children 
could  not  join  the  larger  group  of 
sighted  youngsters  in  the  crowded  pub¬ 
lic  pools  or  at  the  beaches  (which  were 
rather  inaccessible).  Fortunately,  how¬ 
ever,  we  obtained  use  of  an  excellent 
modern  indoor  pool  for  two  mornings 
each  week  in  the  recently  erected  new 
building  of  the  Boys  Club  of  Queens, 
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with  life-guard  service;  also  the  outdoor 
pool  of  the  United  States  Merchant 
Marine  Academy  at  Kings  Park  was 
made  available  to  us  once  a  week.  With 
these  three  weekly  swimming  sessions, 
our  children  gained  confidence  and  skill 
in  the  water;  some  had  never  had  op¬ 
portunities  for  water  play  and  swim¬ 
ming.  But  the  children  said,  “Why 
can't  we  have  swimming  four  times  a 
week?” 

In  order  to  ensure  stability  in  the 
program,  we  utilized  a  reliable  paid 
motor  service  which  provided  four  lim¬ 
ousines  daily.  Two  cars  stood  by  during 
the  day,  to  care  for  the  swimming  trips 
|  and  emergencies.  We  had  no  stationary 
j  equipment — all  of  our  small  and  large 
I  equipment  had  of  necessity  to  be  port- 
j  able  and  either  folded  or  small  enough 
I  to  fit  into  the  car  trunks. 

We  registered  twenty-five  visually 
:|  handicapped  children  (fifteen  totally 
j  blind;  ten  with  slight  vision);  our  daily 
j  attendance  averaged  twenty.  We  divided 
the  children  into  three  groups,  accord- 
i  ing  to  age.  Staff  consisted  of  the  director 
j  and  four  counselors,  members  of  our 
i  Lighthouse  Recreation  staff.  Our  own 

S  o 

good  drivers  also  served  as  volunteers 
j  during  the  day — one  a  volunteer  life- 
guard. 

Extent  of  Integration 

Did  we  achieve  what  we  had  set  out 
i  to  accomplish,  some  integration  of  blind 
and  sighted  groups?  We  would  answer 
J  in  the  affirmative.  During  each  week 
S  there  were  several  inter-group  activi- 
)  ties,  planned  co-operatively  by  our 
counselors  and  the  CSL  staff.  To  ob- 
!  serve  our  own  lively,  happy  group  of 
blind  children  with  their  sighted  play- 
»  mates  coming  to  share  in  their  active 
i  games  or  to  sit  with  them  in  quiet 
groups  was  a  thrilling  experience!  In 
each  type  of  activity  we  did  attempt 
some  integration  during  the  six  week 
period  and  from  these  initial  experi¬ 


ments  we  soon  learned  which  joint  ac¬ 
tivities  were  most  suitable.  There  were 
nature  walks,  cook-outs,  fishing,  active 
and  sedentary  games  and  handicrafts. 
Together  both  blind  and  seeing  chil¬ 
dren  participated  in  group  singing, 
dramatics  and  story  hours.  Careful 
thought  was  given  to  the  more  com¬ 
petitive  sports  when  both  seeing  and 
blind  were  playing.  When  it  was  found 
that  the  blind  children  could  not  share 
the  more  physically-demanding  activity, 
then  other  activities  were  substituted 
such  as  pony  rides,  boating  and  special 
music. 

Our  counselors  felt  there  might  have 
been  even  more  integration  in  passive 
activities  had  there  been  opportunities 
for  daily  consultation  and  planning 
with  the  CSL  staff.  Our  children  real¬ 
ized  that  staff  and  materials  were  being 
shared  and  they  enjoyed  their  new 
friends.  For  their  part,  the  sighted  chil¬ 
dren  readily  accepted  our  children  as 
co-campers.  They  eagerly  “buddied  up” 
with  Lighthouse  campers  on  hikes  and 
treasure  hunts;  they  hammered  tacks 
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around  the  spray  prints  our  children 
had  made  so  that  leaves  could  be  learned 
by  touch.  Our  rhythm  band  aroused 
the  interest  of  a  sighted  group  who, 
tiring  of  their  own  activity,  spontane¬ 
ously  joined  our  children  in  beating  a 
drum  and  rattling  a  tambourine.  A 
younger  group  followed  the  sticks  that 
marked  the  trail  our  children  had 
made.  The  foundation  for  this  accept¬ 
ance  and  growing  understanding  was 
laid  the  first  day  of  camp  when  the 
sighted  children  were  prepared  by  their 
counselors  for  our  arrival  on  the  sec¬ 
ond  day. 

We  need  not  have  worried  that  the 
noise  or  movement  of  the  many  chil¬ 
dren  located  in  Kissena  Park  would  be 
confusing  to  our  boys  and  girls.  Quite 
to  the  contrary.  It  was  amazing  how 
systematically  the  children  were  cared 
for.  They  were  all  around  but  all  busily 
occupied  in  their  individual  groups, 
and  it  was  hard  to  believe  that  the  park 
accommodated  six  groups.  We  found 
no  hindrance  in  acquiring  a  quiet  spot 
when  desired.  If  privacy  was  wanted — 
a  phonograph  under  a  lovely  shade  tree 
— you  had  it.  With  deeply  interested 
and  enthusiastic  counselors  our  group 
was  bound  to  make  an  impression,  not 
only  on  the  Lighthouse  children  and 
parents,  but  was  also  an  incentive  to 
the  staff  and  children  of  the  CSL.  For 
most  of  our  children,  camping  was  a 
new  experience.  We  found  that  some 
of  the  younger  ones  required  more 


stimulation  to  enter  activities,  and  this 
fine  out-door  program  served  to  provide 
a  better  opportunity  for  improving 
motor  skills,  such  as  running  and  jump¬ 
ing  and  hopping.  Stevie  said,  “I  will  be 
forever  grateful  to  camp  for  teaching 
me  how  to  break  the  four  minute  mile.” 

The  high  spot  of  the  summer  for  the 
older  children  was  the  overnight  camp¬ 
fire  at  Turkey  Mountain  with  “all  the  j 
trimmings.”  Our  blind  children,  seven 
in  number,  were  part  of  an  assemblage 
of  fifty-five.  Turkey  Mountain  is  a  new 
camp  and  a  rugged  one.  Tents  have  just 
been  put  up,  cooking  is  done  in  cleared 
camp-sites,  trails  have  not  yet  been 
made.  Everything  was  enjoyed  in  this 
wonderful  experience  except  the  burnt 
potatoes!  But  when  Johnny  was  asked 
how  he  liked  the  overnight  trip,  he 
answered,  “I  thought  it  was  going  to  be 
rugged — why  we  had  tents!”  Around 
the  evening  campfire  several  children 
from  our  group  were  delighted  to  be 
called  upon  to  tell  what  they  had 
learned  about  bugs  and  leaves.  Johnny 
said,  “We  put  food  out  to  get  all  dif¬ 
ferent  kinds  of  insects  but  all  we  got 
were  ants!” 

In  evaluating  this  camp,  we  feel  that 
the  problems  that  we  had  were  pri-  j 
marily  mechanical  difficulties  and  could 
be  solved  with  more  thought  and  in¬ 
tensive  and  co-operative  planning,  based 
on  this  year’s  experience.  For  example, 
the  traveling  time  was  rather  long  and 
tiring  for  some  of  the  younger  children. 
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Next  season  this  will  be  corrected  with 
the  use  of  additional  cars.  The  daily 
assembling  and  carrying  of  equipment 
inflicted  some  hardship  on  the  director 
and  drivers;  storage  space  on  or  near 
the  premises  woidd  have  given  much 
relief.  Swimming  facilities  away  from 
the  camp  necessitated  additional  travel¬ 
ing  by  car.  These  problems  are  not  too 
serious  and  will  be  overcome. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  fine  results  of 
this  first  season’s  experiment  in  day 
camping  were  beyond  our  expectations. 
The  cost  was  $4512.22.  We  believe  an 
extremely  worthwhile  project  has  been 
initiated,  and  we  appreciate  deeply  the 
generous  attitude  and  encouragement 
of  the  Child  Service  League.  We  are 
indebted  to  Mr.  Samuel  Weir,  the  ex¬ 
ecutive  director,  and  to  Mr.  Alfred  J. 
Livecchi,  Director  of  Camping,  who 
continuously  advised  and  helped  us 
during  the  summer.  The  Lions  Club  of 
New  York  City  also  gave  us  their  sup¬ 


port  in  a  very  material  way.  And  with¬ 
out  the  interest  and  support  of  our 
own  executive  director,  Dr.  Philip  S. 
Platt,  this  project  would  not  have  come 
into  being.  The  development  of  our 
program  over  the  weeks — after  trial 
and  error — gave  us  all  the  feeling  of 
enduring  qualities  which  will  give  us 
much  confidence  in  our  future  plan¬ 
ning.  It  was  an  exciting  beginning 
which  should  in  future  years  grow  in 
scope  and  become  a  permanent  Light¬ 
house  activity. 

We  are  convinced  that  day  camping 
for  visually  handicapped  children  is 
practical,  that  it  provides  splendid  ad¬ 
vantages  for  many,  and  it  is  our  hope 
that  we  may  continue  with  this  project 
in  integration  in  the  years  to  come.  The 
Lighthouse  Summer  Day  Camp  has  in¬ 
deed  helped  to  create  a  splendid  com¬ 
munity  feeling  in  Queens  and  will  serve 
to  further  educate  sighted  children  to 
accept  and  understand  the  blind. 


A  Weekend  for  Parents 


In  response  to  a  request  from  Twin 
City  parents  of  visually  handicapped 
children,  Minnesota  Services  for  the 
Blind  arranged  a  weekend  discussion 
program  recently  in  co-operation  with 
the  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul  Societies 
for  the  Blind,  the  two  organizations  of 
parents,  and  the  Minnesota  Easter  Seal 
Society.  Several  unusual  features  which 
contributed  to  the  apparent  success  of 
this  venture  may  be  of  interest  to  any 
one  concerned  with  parent  counseling. 

We  invited  all  Twin  City  parents  of 
visually  handicapped  grade  school  chil¬ 
dren  to  meet  with  us  for  two  days  at 
Camp  Courage,  a  delightful  new  fa¬ 
cility  for  crippled  children  made  avail- 
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able  to  us  by  the  Easter  Seal  Society. 
We  asked  parents  to  bring  only  the 
handicapped  child  because  of  housing 
limitations  but  our  flexible  approach 
led  to  a  rather  generous  sprinkling  of 
sighted  children. 

Several  factors  contributed  to  the  re¬ 
laxed  atmosphere  which  seemed  essen¬ 
tial  to  the  encouragement  of  frank  dis¬ 
cussion: 

1.  The  letter  of  invitation  (see  ap¬ 
pendix)  was  carefully  prepared  to  estab¬ 
lish  the  purpose  and  to  set  the  tone  for 
the  weekend. 

2.  The  follow-up  letter  to  the  appli¬ 
cants  listed  all  the  parents  and  “fac¬ 
ulty”  as  participants  and  included  ad- 
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dresses  and  transportation  arrange¬ 
ments  for  easy  last-minute  checking.  It 
further  established  an  informal  atmos¬ 
phere  in  the  “What  to  Wear”  paragraph. 

3.  The  camp  facilities  were  comfort¬ 
able  and  the  surroundings  attractive. 
The  meals  were  excellently  prepared  by 
a  friendly,  informal  staff.  The  summer 
counselors  who  returned  to  camp  to 
care  for  the  children  during  our  meet¬ 
ings  were  well  supervised  and  their  skill 
and  spontaneous  enthusiasm  made  the 
weekend  a  vital  experience  for  the 
children,  even  though  we  had  conceived 
it  primarily  for  the  benefit  of  the  par¬ 
ents.  The  parents  seemed  to  feel  such 
confidence  in  the  youthful  staff  that 
they  were  able  to  concentrate  on  our 
discussion. 

4.  We  purposely  avoided  a  program 
based  on  a  series  of  lectures  by  experts 
in  ophthalmology,  psychology,  special 
education,  child  development,  etc.,  in 
favor  of  a  more  difficult,  less  highly 
structured  plan.  The  time  of  the  meet¬ 
ings,  fun,  movies,  and  meals  was  tenta¬ 
tively  set  but  only  two  planned  talks 
were  included:  the  fascinating  autobi¬ 
ography  of  one  of  our  blind  placement 
specialists  and  a  discussion  (by  parental 
demand)  of  cane  travel  for  children.  I 
acted  as  moderator  and  the  other  staff 
members,  a  home  teacher,  a  preschool 
supervisor,  a  special  teacher,  a  blind 
placement  specialist,  a  supervisor  of 
services  for  the  blind  and  a  supervisor 
of  adjustment  training  participated  in 
discussion  along  with  the  parents. 

5.  A  list  of  suggested  topics  for  ex¬ 
ploration  accompanied  the  letter  to 
parents.  It  included  all  the  questions 
sent  in  by  parents  with  their  applica¬ 
tions. 

6.  The  full  cost  of  the  weekend  might 
have  been  prohibitive  for  some  parents, 
but  the  financial  participation  of  the 
Easter  Seal  Society  and  Services  for  the 
Blind  permitted  us  to  charge  only  a 
very  modest  fee.  Some  parents  expressed 


their  appreciation  with  additional  con¬ 
tributions. 

7.  The  parent  group  was  small 
enough  to  allow  wide  participation 
without  breaking  into  sections.  The 
free  periods  permitted  a  lot  of  impor¬ 
tant  informal  conversation  enabling 
parents  and  staff  members  to  get  ac¬ 
quainted  in  a  more  personal  way  than 
is  usually  possible. 

Some  parents  could  not  come  until 
Sunday,  but  they  seemed  to  be  quickly 
absorbed  in  the  ongoing  group  rapport 
which  developed  on  Saturday.  We  felt 
that  many  parents  who  might  have 
benefited  did  not  come. 

We  found  that  time  did  not  permit 
exhaustive  study  of  any  topic  nor  even 
discussion  of  very  many  topics,  but  sig¬ 
nificant  questions  were  raised  and  dif¬ 
ferent  points  of  view  were  aired. 

We  agreed  that  a  similar  program  for 
parents  of  preschool  children  would 
present  more  difficult  problems  in  child 
care.  Parents  of  school-age  children  can 
more  easily  entrust  them  to  someone 
else  and  most  of  them  have  already 
lived  through  the  more  disturbing  years 
of  doubt  and  fears  so  they  can  more 
readily  expose  their  handicapped  chil¬ 
dren  to  public  view  and  group  care. 

The  entire  discussion  involved  the 
broad  philosophy  of  serving  and  rear¬ 
ing  visually  handicapped  children.  We 
considered  the  “specialness”  of  toys  and 
games  for  blind  children  to  enjoy  with 
sighted  friends  and  we  recognized  the 
importance  of  using  imagination  and 
ingenuity  in  adapting  play  for  blind 
children.  Hide-and-go-seek,  for  example, 
might  be  played  with  sound  effects  or 
in  a  dark  room! 

We  realized  that  a  child’s  attitude 
toward  rude  stares  and  comments  can 
become  casual  and  constructive  to  the 
extent  that  parents  can  replace  their 
own  initial  feelings  of  resentment  and 
hurt  with  a  sense  of  humor  and  a  genu¬ 
ine  interest  in  helping  others  to  appre- 
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ciate  the  child  without  emotional  em¬ 
phasis  on  his  handicap. 

We  frankly  shared  conflicting  views 
about  the  objectives  of  parent  organiza¬ 
tions — their  potential  contribution  to 
both  social  action  and  parent  educa¬ 
tion.  We  considered  the  problem  of 
how  parents  can  satisfy  their  real  needs 
when  they  come  to  group  meetings  in 
various  stages  of  the  long,  painful  proc¬ 
ess  of  adjusting  to  having  a  handi¬ 
capped  child,  of  learning  to  accept  him 
realistically  and  to  enjoy  him  as  he  is 
without  excessive  regrets  or  ambitions 
for  him. 

We  considered  the  need  for  parents 
to  avoid  the  excessive  segregation  of 
themselves  in  the  very  process  of  pro¬ 
moting  integration  for  their  children, 
and  we  recognized  the  importance  of 
professional  counseling  in  addition  to 
the  mutual  sharing  of  problems  in  par¬ 
ent  organizatons. 

We  talked  of  special  education  in¬ 
cluding  the  interesting  but  unresolved 
question:  whether  or  not  a  partially 
sighted  child  who  can  read  large  print 
should  also  learn  braille  against  the 
time  when  the  material  he  needs  will 
not  be  available  in  large  print.  There 
was  a  conflict  between  the  advantage  of 
early  instruction  in  braille  and  the  de¬ 
sirability  of  motivation  by  a  real  need. 
Further  study  was  clearly  indicated. 

We  agreed  on  the  need  for  all  par¬ 
ents  to  have  access  whenever  needed  to 
the  kind  of  information  which  has  been 
presented  to  group  meetings,  informa¬ 
tion  about  services  available,  eye  con¬ 
ditions,  child  development,  etc.  How¬ 
ever,  those  who  have  attended  meetings 
for  a  couple  of  years  are  naturally  reluc¬ 
tant  to  repeat  old  programs  even  though 
new  members  have  been  added.  The 
problem  is  real  and  needs  further  study. 

We  admitted  dissatisfaction  with  some 
aspects  of  current  education  and  social 
services  and  we  tried  to  think  construc¬ 
tively  about  how  to  encourage  progress, 


but  I  think  we  also  recognized  that  we 
cannot  expect  services  for  the  blind 
child  to  advance  very  far  beyond  the 
level  of  our  educational  and  social  serv¬ 
ices  for  all  children  in  whom  we,  as 
parents  and  citizens,  must  be  interested 
— if  only  for  the  sake  of  our  handi¬ 
capped  children  and  the  society  in 
which  we  hope  they  will  function  inde¬ 
pendently,  constructively  and  happily. 

I  hoped  that  the  participants  would 
feel  as  free  to  criticize  as  to  applaud, 
but  to  date  their  reactions  have  been 
favorable.  We  feel  it  was  a  satisfactory 
experiment  and  we  are  now  more  con¬ 
vinced  than  ever  of  the  value  of  an  in¬ 
formal,  relaxed  atmosphere  for  parents, 
programs  in  which  discussions  take  pri¬ 
ority  over  lectures. 

Appendix 

[We  believe  it  useful  to  reprint  here  two 
letters  that  Mr.  Taylor  sent  to  parents,  one 
inviting  them  to  the  retreat,  the  second  to 
convey  last-minute  instructions  before  the 
weekend. — Editor] 

To  Twin  City  Parents  of  Visually 
Handicapped  Grade  School  Children: 

I  wish  that  I  were  well  enough  ac¬ 
quainted  with  each  of  you  to  write 
personal  letters  of  invitation  to  the 
Weekend  for  Parents  which  we  are  ar¬ 
ranging  for  Saturday  and  Sunday,  Sep¬ 
tember  24  and  25.  The  idea  came  from 
parents  and  is  being  developed  in  co¬ 
operation  with  the  Minneapolis  and  St. 
Paul  Societies  for  the  Blind,  the  Minne¬ 
apolis  Friends  of  the  Visually  Handi¬ 
capped,  the  St.  Paul  Parents  of  the 
Visually  Handicapped  and  the  Easter 
Seal  Society’s  Camp  Courage. 

Although  each  of  you  is  parent  to  a 
visually  handicapped  child,  I  realize 
that  you  and  your  children  are  indi¬ 
viduals  with  a  broad  range  of  interests, 
circumstances,  problems  and  satisfac¬ 
tions.  Some  of  you  I  know  rather  well, 
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but  others  I  regret  to  say  I  have  not 
met.  Some  of  you  may  feel  no  need  to 
meet  with  other  parents  and  profes¬ 
sional  workers  to  consider  common 
problems  and  to  work  together  toward 
possible  solutions.  Some  of  your  chil¬ 
dren  have  no  vision  (in  the  medical 
sense)  and  others  have  lesser  handicaps 
which  seem  to  make  little  difference  in 
home  and  school  life.  Some  of  your 
children  may  be  handicapped  in  other 
ways  as  well. 

In  spite  of  all  these  individual  differ¬ 
ences,  we  thought  it  would  be  worth¬ 
while  to  describe  our  Weekend  plans 
to  all  of  you  and  invite  you  to  apply 
if  you  are  interested  or  to  tell  us  why 
you  are  not  interested  so  that  we  can 
sharpen  the  focus  of  future  programs 
to  serve  your  needs  more  effectively. 

The  planning  committee  includes 
Mrs.  Benjamin  Durand  of  the  St.  Paul 
parents’  group,  Mrs.  Brunell  Garey  of 
the  Minneapolis  parents’  group,  Miss 
Eleanor  Hanson  of  the  Preschool  De¬ 
partment  of  the  Minneapolis  Society 
for  the  Blind,  Mr.  Toy  Jambeck,  Direc¬ 
tor  of  Camp  Courage,  and  myself.  I  have 
been  asked  to  serve  as  dean  or  chief 
headacher. 

The  purpose  is  primarily  to  offer  par¬ 
ents  an  opportunity  to  think  together 
in  a  relaxed  atmosphere  and  to  share 
mutual  concerns,  helpful  ideas  and 
their  experiences  in  growing  up  with  a 
handicapped  child  in  the  family.  In 
addition,  we  hope  that  a  workshop  at¬ 
mosphere  will  develop  in  which  parents 
can  lay  plans  for  concerted  action  to¬ 
ward  the  improvement  of  educational, 
recreational  and  social  services  for  their 
children,  not  to  mention  the  quality  of 
home  life  upon  which  the  other  services 
depend. 

The  program  will  include  the  show¬ 
ing  of  films  and  at  least  one  panel  dis¬ 
cussion  by  “experts”  to  keynote  the 
weekend.  We  are  wary  of  “expertitis,” 
a  common  disease  of  parents  who  de¬ 


pend  on  experts  to  prescribe  precise 
treatments  for  child  care  problems. 
Instead,  we  invite  you  to  participate 
rather  than  to  spectate.  We  urge  you  to 
use  the  professional  people  on  hand 
during  the  weekend  to  the  fullest  ex¬ 
tent.  We  hope  you  will  drain  them  of 
all  the  ideas,  information  and  experi¬ 
ence  which  might  be  helpful  and  that 
you  will  then  strain  their  “golden” 
words  through  the  sieve  of  your  own 
common  sense,  experience  and  self-un¬ 
derstanding  to  keep  for  yourselves  only 
that  which  is  really  meaningful  to  you. 
This  will  be  a  workshop  type  of  con¬ 
ference  and  we  look  forward  to  a  re¬ 
warding  experience  for  all  of  us  grow¬ 
ing  out  of  our  combined  effort. 

The  time  is  from  10:00  a.m.  on  Sat¬ 
urday,  to  3:00  p.m.  on  Sunday,  Septem¬ 
ber  24  and  25. 

The  place  is  Camp  Courage,  the  new 
camp  for  crippled  children  located  on 
the  shores  of  Cedar  Lake  between 
Maple  Lake  and  Annandale,  about  fifty 
miles  from  the  cities.  We  shall  furnish 
directions  and  assistance  in  arranging 
transportation  for  those  who  need  it. 

Who  is  invited?  About  eighty-five  cou¬ 
ples  with  their  visually  handicapped 
children  from  grades  one  through  six. 
Obviously  we  cannot  accommodate  all 
of  you  at  this  first  such  Weekend  in 
Minnesota.  In  fact  there  will  be  space 
for  only  about  twenty  families  of  three. 
In  order  to  help  us  complete  our  ar¬ 
rangements  please  let  us  know  by  Sep¬ 
tember  12  if  you  wish  to  attend.  We 
may  have  to  turn  down  some  applicants 
this  time,  but  it  will  help  in  future  plans 
if  we  know  now  how  many  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  this  type  of  program. 

If  you  would  find  it  impossible  to 
arrange  for  the  overnight  care  of  other 
children  in  your  family  please  explain 
the  situation  to  us  and  we  may  be  able 
to  accept  a  few  whole  families.  Actually., 
we  should  prefer  whole  families,  but  the 
limited  space  makes  this  impossible  ex- 
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cept  in  special  instances,  without  cur¬ 
tailing  the  number  of  parents  who  can 
participate. 

How  much  will  it  cost ?  Minnesota 
Services  for  the  Blind  and  the  Easter 
Seal  Society  are  sharing  the  financing 
of  this  Weekend  to  enable  parents  to 
participate  at  less  than  half  the  cost. 
The  charge  to  parents  will  be  $6.00  for 
a  family  of  three  including  father, 
mother  and  the  handicapped  child.  For 
those  who  must  bring  other  children 
the  charge  will  be  $2.00  for  each  addi¬ 
tional  child.  We  cannot  invite  children 
under  three  to  this  Weekend  because 
we  shall  not  be  able  this  time  to  pro¬ 
vide  baby-sitting  or  recreational  pro¬ 
grams  for  this  younger  set. 

If  the  cost  should  be  prohibitive  for 
you  but  you  would  like  to  attend,  please 
let  us  know  what  part,  however  small, 
of  the  charge  you  could  manage.  We 
shall  keep  this  information  confidential 
and  we  shall  try  to  make  it  possible  for 
you  to  attend  within  the  limits  of  space 
available. 

What  services  will  be  provided?  Four 
meals  prepared  by  the  Camp  Courage 
staff;  overnight  accommodations  with  a 
separation  of  male  and  female  guests 
imposed  by  the  style  of  the  cabins;  a 
recreational  program  for  the  children 
during  the  adult  discussions.  (This 
Weekend  is  not  conceived  as  a  training 
program  for  the  children.  It  will  offer 
parents  an  opportunity  to  get  ac¬ 
quainted  with  other  handicapped  chil¬ 
dren  than  their  own.  The  delightful  set¬ 
ting  and  facilities  should  enable  par¬ 
ents  and  children  to  have  fun  together 
during  the  periods  set  aside  for  family 
recreation  and  the  children  should  also 
have  a  good  time  while  their  parents 
are  working  together.) 

Further  information  will  be  sent  to 
all  applicants  who  can  be  accepted  for 
the  Weekend.  This  will  include  a  map, 
transportation  information,  more  de¬ 
tails  on  the  program  and  staff,  sugges¬ 


tions  as  to  what  to  bring,  information 
about  churches  in  the  community,  etc. 

Sincerely  yours, 

The  second  letter,  sent  to  applicants: 

To  the  participants  in  the  Weekend  for 
Parents ,  September  and  25. 

Now  that  the  applications  are  in  we 
know  that  there  will  be  room  for  all 
who  accepted  our  invitation.  The  list 
below  of  all  of  the  participants  will 
permit  us  to  begin  our  acquaintance 
even  prior  to  the  weekend.  Some  will 
be  arriving  Sunday  morning,  a  possi¬ 
bility  we  had  not  considered  in  the 
original  planning.  The  addresses  and 
telephone  numbers  are  for  ease  in  com¬ 
munication  about  any  last  minute  trans¬ 
portation  problems.  [List  of  partici¬ 
pants,  with  telephone  numbers  and  ad¬ 
dresses.] 

If  there  are  any  serious  errors  in  this 
listing  or  other  children  who  should  be 
included,  please  let  me  know. 

Directions.  I  enclose  a  map.  The 
roads  in  the  vicinity  of  the  camp  are 
well  marked  with  Camp  Courage  signs. 

Transportation.  I  have  listed  tenta¬ 
tive  transportation  plans.  If  there  are 
any  complications,  please  telephone 
Mrs.  Brunell  Garey  in  Minneapolis  or 
Mrs.  Ben  Durand  in  St.  Paul  or  myself. 

What  to  wear.  Dress  warmly  just  in 
case,  but  comfort  is  the  style  theme  at 
Camp  Courage  and  “anything  goes” 
including  Bermuda  shorts.  The  only 
need  for  dress  clothing  that  I  think  of 
would  be  for  those  who  wish  to  attend 
religious  services  in  local  churches.  We 
hope  to  have  a  Protestant  service  at 
camp  and  the  Catholic  church  is  only 
four  miles  away.  If  your  blue  jeans  have 
paint  on  them  like  mine  do,  I  hope  we 
shall  not  be  ostracized. 

Heat  is  available  in  the  cabins  in 
case  of  frosty  weather. 

Sincerely, 
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Migel  Meclal  Awarded  to 
Mrs.  Campbell  and  Mrs.  Strong 


“Your  endeavors  imparted  a  new  di¬ 
mension  to  the  relief  of  the  unfortunate 
.  .  “I  am  proud  that  you  are  among 
the  lay  board  members  who  are  the  soul 
and  the  strength  that  keep  the  work  for 
the  blind  and  the  deaf-blind  a  live  sub¬ 
ject  for  the  public  .  .  .” 

In  these  words,  in  part,  Helen  Keller 
presented  the  Migel  Medal  for  outstand¬ 
ing  services  to  Mrs.  Mary  Dranga  Camp¬ 
bell  and  Mrs.  A.  W.  Strong,  respectively, 
on  October  20.  It  was  the  1955  occasion 
for  the  annual  presentation  ceremonies 
in  the  Helen  Keller  Room  at  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Foundation  for  the  Blind  in  New 
York. 

Nearly  a  hundred  friends  of  Mrs. 
Campbell  and  Mrs.  Strong,  including 
Major  M.  C.  Migel,  donor  of  the  award, 
were  present  on  the  inspiring  occasion. 

Mrs.  Campbell  has  the  distinction  of 
being  among  the  very  earliest  trained 
social  workers  to  devote  her  energies  to 
the  blind,  and  has  been  particularly  well 
known  for  her  ability  to  organize  and 
set  new  programs  on  a  sound  footing, 
whether  on  a  state  or  local  level,  whether 
in  this  country  or  abroad.  She  spent  some 
time  in  the  Balkan  countries  after 
World  War  I  assisting  in  establishing 
work  for  the  adult  blind  in  that  part  of 
Europe.  She  was  assistant  superintend¬ 
ent,  then  superintendent,  of  the  Ohio 
State  School  for  the  Blind.  She  organized 
and  headed  up  the  work  of  the  Missouri 
Commission  for  the  Blind.  When  the 
Seeing  Eye  Institute  was  established, 
Mrs.  Campbell  served  as  executive  sec¬ 
retary.  Most  recently  she  spent  three 
years  as  archivist  at  the  American  Foun¬ 
dation,  where  her  intimate  knowledge 
of  the  history  of  the  work  over  many 
years  served  her  particularly  well. 


Mrs.  Campbell  is  now  living  in  Lewis- 
town,  Pennsylvania. 

Mrs.  Strong  An  Outstanding  Lay  Worker 

It  was  in  1919  that  Mrs.  Strong  became 
president  of  the  Minneapolis  Society  for 
the  Blind.  She  served  in  that  capacity 
for  thirty  two  years.  Under  her  leader 
ship  the  Society  developed  a  well 
rounded  program,  the  state  legislature 
improved  its  legislation  for  the  welfare 
of  the  blind,  and  the  Minneapolis  public 
schools  initiated  their  system  of  classes 
for  blind  and  partially  seeing  children, 
which  now  includes  the  preschool  age- 
group. 

In  addition  to  her  outstanding  lay 
leadership  in  work  for  the  blind,  Mrs. 
Strong  has  also  found  time  for  extensive 
activity  in  many  other  community  serv¬ 
ices,  and  has  participated  actively  in 
political  and  patriotic  endeavors  in  war¬ 
time  as  well  as  peace-time. 

It  was  a  full  day  at  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind.  October  20 
was  the  third  Thursday  in  October,  des¬ 
ignated  several  years  ago  as  Foundation 
Day,  and  as  usual  it  was  the  date  of  the 
annual  membership  meeting  of  the 
Foundation;  it  was  also  the  occasion  of 
the  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees, 
and  la,te  in  the  afternoon,  of  a  social 
gathering  of  trustees  and  staff  members 
and  employees. 

The  election  of  Joseph  F.  Clunk  to  the 
Board  of  Trustees  by  virtue  of  his 
assumption  of  the  presidency  of  the 
American  Association  of  Workers  for 
the  Blind,  succeeding  Capt.  M.  C.  Rob¬ 
inson,  was  ratified.  There  were  no  other 
changes  in  the  composition  of  the  Board. 
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Interim  Report  of  Survey  on 
Personnel  Standards  and  Practices 


The  SEPTEMBER  AND  OCTOBER  issues  of 
the  New  Outlook  carried  the  story  of  a 
nationwide  survey  that  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  of  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Labor  is  carrying  on  for  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind  on  personnel 
practices  and  standards  in  work  for  the 
blind.  It  will  be  remembered  that  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  American  Association  of 
Workers  for  the  Blind,  at  their  1953 
meeting,  requested  the  Foundation  to 
take  steps  to  get  such  a  survey  under¬ 
way,  and  in  the  Spring  of  1955  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
contracted  with  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  to  conduct  the  survey. 

The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  mailed 
out  questionnaires  about  October  1  to 
487  agencies  throughout  the  United 
States.  One  type  of  questionnaire  re¬ 
lated  to  agency  policies  and  the  other 
to  the  education,  employment  experi¬ 
ence  and  working  conditions  of  profes¬ 
sional,  administrative  and  technical 
employees  in  those  487  agencies.  All 
agencies  and  individuals  were  urged  to 
fill  out  and  return  their  questionnaires 
by  November  1. 

A  preliminary  summary  from  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Labor  Statistics  of  the  number 
of  questionnaires  returned  by  the  due 
date  indicates  that  many  agencies  and 
individuals  replied  very  promptly,  but, 
as  of  November  1,  only  130  of  the  487 
agencies  met  this  first  deadline.  This 
means  that  only  about  27  per  cent  of 
the  agencies  had  responded.  The  types 
of  agencies  from  whom  the  best  re¬ 
sponse  had  come  so  far  are  the  public 
and  residential  schools,  distributing  li¬ 
braries  and  state  public  welfare  agencies 
and  specialized  agencies  for  the  blind. 
One-third  of  each  of  these  groups  of 


agencies  had  replied.  Next  best,  with  25 
per  cent  response,  are  the  national  agen¬ 
cies  and  the  Veterans  Administration 
centers  and  state  vocational  rehabilita¬ 
tion  agencies. 

The  lowest  percentage  response  by 
November  1  was  from  the  private  agen¬ 
cies.  Only  22  out  of  a  total  of  180  such 
agencies  had  replied  by  that  date.  It  is 
these  agencies  in  our  local  communities 
whose  services  can  mean  so  much  to 
blind  individuals,  and  all  who  are  work¬ 
ing  to  make  this  survey  a  success  urge 
this  group  especially  to  come  through 
with  their  schedules  as  soon  as  possible. 

Replies  by  individual  employees  to¬ 
talled  about  1,650,  and  were  concen¬ 
trated  thus  far  in  the  residential  schools, 
with  600  replies;  in  state  agencies,  with 
450  replies;  and  in  private  agencies  with 
300.  It  is  estimated  that  there  are  be¬ 
tween  4,000  and  5,000  workers  alto¬ 
gether  in  all  types  of  agencies,  so  that 
the  response  to  date  from  individuals  is 
somewhere  between  35  per  cent  and  40 
per  cent. 

Undoubtedly,  by  November  15  many 
more  agencies  and  workers  will  have 
sent  in  their  questionnaires.  But  the 
Foundation  and  the  co-operating  organ¬ 
izations  had  hoped  for  a  much  larger 
response  by  November  1.  The  results 
of  the  survey  will  be  useful  to  the  work 
of  improving  services  for  the  blind  only 
if  all  do  their  part  and  give  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Labor  Statistics  the  material  on 
which  it  can  build  to  give  us  the  facts 
about  our  profession.  It  is  a  lot  of  work 
to  fill  out  the  questionnaires,  but  the 
results  will  be  worth  the  effort.  If,  when 
you  read  this,  you  still  haven’t  done 
yours,  do  it  now. 
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T eacher:  Anne  Sullivan  Macy,  by  Helen 
Keller.  New  York,  Doubleday  and 
Co.,  1955,  $3.50.  247  pp.  Reviewed  by 
Guthrie  McClintic. 

On  April  4,  1866  a  child  was  born  into 
poverty,  degradation  and  affliction — a 
girl  child  who,  despite  her  temporary 
blindness,  had  vision  and  greatness. 
This  child  in  turn,  when  twenty-one 
years  of  age,  was  to  touch  the  life  and 
awaken  the  soul  of  another  child,  who 
had  been  born  normal,  healthy  and  of 
fine  parents — a  girl  child  also,  who  was 
stricken  at  the  age  of  nineteen  months 
with  a  strange  and  still  undiagnosed 
malady,  and  who  was  rendered  both 
deaf  and  blind.  Helen  Keller  was  the 
child  who  was  stricken.  Anne  Sullivan 
Macy  was  her  deliverer.  In  her  new 
book,  Teacher,  Miss  Keller  pays  tribute 
to  Teacher  (Mrs.  Macy)  and  what  a  tri¬ 
bute  it  is.  A  tribute  that  is  vibrant,  dis¬ 
cerning,  unsentimental  yet  gleaming 
with  true  sentiment  and  appreciation. 

In  1887  when  Anne  first  came  to 
Helen  in  Tuscumbia,  Alabama,  Helen 
was  seven  years  of  age  and  for  almost 
five  years  had  been,  to  use  her  own 
words,  “A  phantom  living  in  a  world 
that  was  no  world.”  This  is  Miss  Keller’s 
vivid  recounting  of  that  “no  world,” 
with  its  immense  stillness  and  darkness 
while  all  around  her,  touch — hot — cold 
— we  t — d  r y — t h  i rs  t — h  u n ger — a n d  m any 
nameless  unfathomable  appetites 
stormed  or  lay  threateningly  dormant 
until  Anne,  after  a  month  of  Hercu¬ 
lean  struggle,  finally  reached  the  con¬ 
sciousness  of  Phantom  with  the  word 
“water,”  spilling  it  over  the  one  hand 
and  spelling  it  with  her  fingers  into  the 
other.  All  this  is  only  part  of  one  of  the 
most  heartening  records  of  our  time. 

In  speaking  of  Teacher,  Miss  Keller 


writes  “She  believed  in  education  as 
education,  not  as  alms  to  any  group, 
not  even  the  feeble-minded.  As  I  have 
said  elsewhere  she  was  never  conscious 
of  my  limitations.  I  was  to  her  a  little 
explorer  of  life  and  she  did  not  pet  nor 
praise  me  unless  my  efforts  equaled  the 
best  of  which  normal  children  are  cap¬ 
able.  She  devised  means  for  me  to  ex¬ 
plore  and  was  not  unduly  alarmed  if  I 
ran  into  a  laundry  basket  or  bumped 
my  head  or  scraped  my  hands.  She  knew 
that  I  would  learn  to  protect  myself 
against  the  hostile  elements  of  nature 
or  even  make  sport  of  them.  All  the  per¬ 
severing,  thinking  blind  who  are  per¬ 
mitted  to  experiment  have  worked  out 
this  principle  of  self-reliance  and  have 
shown  how  beneficial  it  is  in  obtaining 
some  of  life’s  fullest  satisfaction.  The 
examples  are  numerous  and  some  of 
them  heroic  and  now  they  are  increas¬ 
ing  all  over  the  world.  But  I  am  writing 
about  Teacher  and  that  is  a  special 
pleasure  because  it  was  she  who  lent  her 
humanity  to  create  mine.”  And  further 
along  she  says,  “Misunderstanding  arises 
from  the  erroneous  psychological  pat¬ 
tern  established  by  the  seeing  toward 
the  handicapped.  I  suppose  it  was  al-  j 
most  inevitable  that  few  of  the  people 
I  met  could  recognize  Teacher’s  auda¬ 
cious  ability  to  take  me  simply  as  a 
normal  human  being  using  the  re¬ 
sources  of  the  soul  just  as  anyone  else 
can  who  will,  to  fill  out  physical  defici¬ 
encies.  Teacher  created  for  me  a  full 
destiny  because  she  believed  that  every 
human  being  has  hidden  away  in  him 
capacities  awaiting  to  be  discovered. 
She  had  the  faith  to  grasp  life  for  me  as 
the  eagle  seizes  its  prey  and  carries  it  up 
into  the  air  and  she  had  risen  with  her 
prize  into  the  serenity  of  creative  ac¬ 
tivity.  Achievement  is  a  pleasure — the 
most  satisfying  of  all  pleasures  but  it  is 
won  only  at  the  price  of  a  valiant  fight. 
It  is  the  palm  that  crowns  the  creator. 
Achievement  is  a  part  of  the  boundless- 
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ness  of  life  tamed.  Teacher  did  not 
manufacture  life  out  of  her  limitations. 
She  lived  it  with  all  her  powers.  She 
did  not  suit  her  actions  to  my  weak¬ 
nesses.  She  coaxed  my  spiritual  faculties 
up  to  them.  She  did  not  tolerate  the 
sense-arrogant,  their  patronizing  au¬ 
thority  over  the  blind  or  other  unfor¬ 
tunate  groups  or  their  almsgiving, 
where  discerning  love  was  needed  or 
anything  in  them  that  deadened  the 
will  or  enfeebled  the  power  of  life-re¬ 
newing  deeds.  As  often  as  possible  she 
swept  the  fumes  of  false  pity  from  our 
minds  and  confronted  them  with  the 
upward-looking  humanity  they  had 
denied  to  the  handicapped.” 

These  are  but  fragments  of  a  brilliant 
and  inspiring  appraisal  of  a  great 
woman,  Anne  Sullivan  Macy,  by  an¬ 
other  great  woman,  Helen  Keller,  who, 
on  the  dust  cover  of  her  book,  Teacher, 
is  called  “the  foster  parent  of  her  mind.” 
This  book  is  a  magnificent  achievement. 

Traineeship  Applications: 
Second  IHB  Course 

In  co-operation  with  the  Office  of 
Vocational  Rehabilitation,  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  the 
Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind  will  of¬ 
fer  its  second  course  of  professional 
training  from  February  27  to  July  13, 

1956- 

The  I.H.B.  Program  of  Professional 
Training  in  the  Rehabilitation  of  the 
Blind  is  a  twenty-week  course  for  work¬ 
ers  and  prospective  workers  for  the 
blind  in  the  following  areas:  rehabilita¬ 
tion  counselor,  vocational  guidance 
director,  vocational  instructor,  psychol¬ 
ogist,  physical  orientation  and  foot 
travel  instructor,  placement  specialist, 
service  stands  supervisor,  vocational  pro¬ 
gram  administrator,  and  specialist  in 
work  for  the  deaf-blind. 


Although  preference  will  be  given 
applicants  who  already  hold  profes¬ 
sional  positions  in  the  field  and  those 
with  excellent  prospects  for  employ¬ 
ment,  others  are  encouraged  to  apply. 
There  is  no  tuition  fee  and  for  the  dura¬ 
tion  of  the  course,  traineeships  of  $50 
per  week  are  available. 

The  training  program  features  an 
orientation  to  the  professional  services 
of  a  multi-functional  agency  for  the 
blind  plus  specific  field  training  in  re¬ 
habilitation  specializations.  It  is  pre¬ 
sumed  that  students  have  had  training 
considered  basic  for  their  major  area  of 
interest  in  work  for  the  blind  prior  to 
entrance  into  the  program.  The  pro¬ 
gram  supplements  this  basic  profes¬ 
sional  preparation  with  training  in 
skills  and  understanding  required  of 
professionals  who  work  with  blind  per¬ 
sons. 

Along  with  supervised  field  work  and 
orientation  lectures  by  members  of  the 
I.H.B.  staff  and  guest  lecturers,  students 
will  have  the  following  experiences: 

a.  Three  graduate  level  courses,  in 
principles  of  vocational  rehabilita¬ 
tion,  techniques  of  counseling,  and 
psychological  aspects  of  blindness. 

b.  Field  visits  and  observations. 

c.  Weekly  case  seminars  at  which  stu¬ 
dents  will  present  their  own  cases. 

d.  Assigned  readings,  seminars,  and 
discussions. 

e.  Experience  in  observing  and  work¬ 
ing  in  a  team  setting. 

Applications  for  the  course  starting 
on  February  27,  1956,  must  be  filed  by 
January  15,  1956.  Further  information 
and  application  forms  may  be  obtained 
from  Mr.  Winfield  S.  Rumsey,  Director 
of  the  Project,  Industrial  Home  for  the 
Blind,  57  Willoughby  Street,  Brooklyn 
1,  New  York. 

The  full  quota  of  eight  students  ac¬ 
cepted  for  the  First  Program  starting 
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October  3,  1955,  and  continuing  to  Feb¬ 
ruary  17,  1956,  includes  the  following 
individuals,  their  home  communities, 
and  their  expressed  areas  of  vocational 
interest: 

1.  James  Stuart  Anderson,  Washington, 
D.  C. — Placement  Counseling 

2.  Myron  L.  Bernstein,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
— Vocational  Counseling 

3.  Wilbur  S.  Clarke,  Perry,  Georgia — 
Placement  Counseling 

4.  Richard  Dunbar,  Waterbury,  Con¬ 
necticut — Service  Stands  Supervision 

5.  James  Saxon  Little,  Brunswick,  Geor¬ 
gia — Placement  Counseling 

6.  Nellie  Matthis,  Loxley,  Alabama — 
Physical  Orientation  and  Braille  In¬ 
struction 

7.  Donald  Wendell,  Springfield,  Illinois, 
— Vocational  Instruction 

8.  George  Perry  Whitworth,  Montgom¬ 
ery,  Ala. — Vocational  Counseling 

Miss  Keller  Honored  at 
AFOB  40th  Anniversary 

Miss  Helen  Keller,  Chester  Bowles 
and  Major  General  Melvin  J.  Maas 
were  among  dignitaries  who  paid  tri¬ 
bute  to  the  American  Foundation  for 
Overseas  Blind  at  its  Fortieth  Anniver¬ 
sary  Luncheon  at  the  Waldorf  Astoria 
Hotel,  New  York  City,  November  14. 

More  than  200  social  workers  and 
friends  of  the  Foundation  heard  ad¬ 
dresses  lauding  AFOB  on  its  four  de¬ 
cades  of  service  to  the  blind  and  calling 
for  greater  co-operation  between  United 
Nations,  national  governments  and  pri¬ 
vate  philanthropic  organizations. 

Miss  Keller,  who  completed  a  40,000- 
mile  survey  of  blindness  for  the  Foun¬ 
dation  last  June,  was  honored  with  a 
special  presentation  from  President 
Eisenhower’s  Committee  on  Employ¬ 


ment  of  the  Physically  Handicapped. 
First  of  its  kind,  the  elaborate  plaque — 
part  of  which  was  in  braille — was  pre¬ 
sented  by  Major  General  Maas,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  President’s  Committee. 

The  award  honored  the  75  year  old 
crusader  for  “a  lifetime  of  service  to 
humanity  and  for  her  example  of  cour¬ 
age,  faith  and  triumph  over  physical 
obstacles.  She  has  magnificently  demon¬ 
strated  the  indestructibility  of  the  hu¬ 
man  spirit  in  her  successful  efforts 
to  advance  the  employment  and  so¬ 
cial  betterment  of  millions  of  handi¬ 
capped  people  throughout  the  world.” 

John  Daly  of  the  American  Broad¬ 
casting  Company  was  master  of  cere¬ 
monies  for  the  affair.  He  introduced 
William  Ziegler,  Jr.,  AFOB  President, 
who  welcomed  the  luncheon’s  guests. 

Messages  of  congratulations  were  read 
from  Secretary  of  State  John  Foster  Dul¬ 
les,  LTN  Secretary-General  Dag  Ham- 
marskjold  and  New  York  City  Mayor 
Robert  F.  Wagner. 


Appointments 


O  F.  W.  Ave-Lallemant  has  recently  ac¬ 
cepted  appointment  as  supervisor  of  in¬ 
dustries  and  sales  for  the  Connecticut 
Board  of  Education  of  the  Blind.  He 
had  been  the  executive  director  of  the 
Columbia  Polytechnic  Institute  and  the 
Columbia  Lighthouse  for  the  Blind,  in 
Washington,  D.  C.  Prior  to  1950,  Mr. 
Ave-Lallemant  was  on  the  staff  of  the 
Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  as 
senior  rehabilitation  counselor,  in  the 
District  of  Columbia.  He  formerlv 
served  on  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
American  Association  of  Workers  for 
the  Blind,  representing  Section  B.  At 
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the  time  of  his  leaving,  he  was  vice 
president  of  the  D.  C.  chapter  of  the 
National  Rehabilitation  Association. 

Mr.  Ave-Lallemant  will  direct  the  ex¬ 
pansion  of  the  sales  and  home  industries 


IN  THIS  ISSUE 


Professional  staff  competence  is  the  lim¬ 
iting  factor  in  improving  service  to  handi¬ 
capped  job  seekers.  Earl  T.  Klein  explores 
ways  in  which  competence  may  be  im¬ 
proved.  Mr.  Klein  is  with  the  Bureau  of 
Employment  Security,  in  the  Division  of 
Counseling,  Selective  Placement,  Testing. 

Walter  Taylor  is  a  consultant  for  pre¬ 
school  children  with  the  Minnesota  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Public  Welfare,  Services  for  the 
Blind.  He  also  acted  as  co-ordinator  of  the 
“Weekend  for  Parents”  herein  described. 

Dorothy  Misbach  who  writes  on  the  itin¬ 
erant  teacher  in  the  whole  educational  pro¬ 
gram  for  blind  children,  has  a  background 
which  fits  her  well  as  an  authority  on  the 
subject.  Now  on  the  staff  of  the  California 
School  for  the  Blind,  Miss  Misbach  until 
recently  was  supervisor  of  education  for  the 
New  Jersey  Commission  for  the  Blind.  Pre¬ 
vious  to  that  position  she  taught  at  Perkins 
Institution,  Iowa  School  for  the  Blind  and 
in  the  Cleveland  Public  Schools.  She  earned 
her  bachelor’s  degree  at  the  University  of 
Boston  and  her  master’s  decree  at  the  Uni- 
versity  of  Wisconsin. 


programs  in  Connecticut.  His  broad  ex¬ 
perience  and  background  will  be  most 
helpful  in  his  new  undertaking. 

He  is  married,  and  with  his  wife  has 
taken  up  residence  in  Hartford. 


Marian  Held  is  no  stranger  to  New  Out¬ 
look  readers.  Her  most  recent  contribution 
was  in  the  October,  1955,  issue  when  she 
reported  on  the  enlarged  nursery  school  pro¬ 
gram  of  the  New  York  Association’s  Light¬ 
house.  Miss  Held  is  director  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Direct  Services  at  the  Lighthouse. 

More  on  Professor  Hendrickson:  We  would 
like  to  add  a  bit  of  information  to  that 
which  appeared  in  the  October  issue  about 
Professor  Walter  B.  Hendrickson  who  wrote 
about  the  beginnings  of  the  braille  writer 
in  that  issue.  Mac  Murray  College,  in  Jack¬ 
sonville,  Ill.,  where  Professor  Hendrickson 
is  professor  of  history,  has  close  ties  with 
the  Illinois  Braille  and  Sight  Saving  School 
in  that  city.  Among  other  points  of  liaison 
are  the  fact  that  a  former  president  of  the 
college  was  a  superintendent  of  the  school: 
many  Mac  Murray  graduates  are  teachers 
there;  and  graduate  students  in  psychology 
have  made  studies  of  the  children  there. 
The  relationship  adds  significance  to  Pro¬ 
fessor  Hendrickson’s  research  on  the  braille 
writer. 

Willis  C.  Gorthy  is  director  of  the  In¬ 
stitute  for  the  Crippled  and  Disabled,  New 
York.  His  paper  was  the  keynote  address  at 
the  Workshop  on  Integration  of  Rehabilita¬ 
tion  Services  conducted  at  the  University 
of  Kentucky,  in  June,  1955. 
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New  Monthly  Science  Magazine  Recorded  for  the  Blind 


[In  October  1954  and  May  1955  the  New  Outlook  brought  reports  of  plans  and  progress 
on  the  recording  of  scientific  books  on  magnetic  tape  for  the  use  of  students  and  others 
interested  in  the  general  area.  Professor  Thomas  A.  Benham  blind  professor  of  physics 
at  Haverford  College,  is  the  energetic  “spark  plug”  of  this  interesting  effort.  Here  he  re¬ 
ports  plans  for  a  tape  recorded  science  monthly. — Editor] 


The  first  two  issues  of  a  new  recorded 
magazine  for  the  blind  appeared  as 
scheduled  in  October  and  November, 
1955.  This  magazine  contains  articles 
chosen  from  current  scientific  litera¬ 
ture  read  by  trained  volunteer  scien¬ 
tists  chosen  from  various  branches  of 
the  scientific  field.  The  recording  is 
on  magnetic  tape  contained  on  a 
seven  inch  reel  which  is  to  be  played  at 
3^4  inches  per  second.  The  length  of 
the  recording  is  three  hours  and  the 
price  of  the  subscription  for  one  year  is 
$10.00. 

At  the  present  time  it  is  necessary  for 
the  subscriber  to  own  a  tape  recorder 
but  it  is  hoped  that  in  the  future  it  will 
be  possible  to  make  suitable  playback 
machines  available.  In  order  for  this 
program  to  succeed  it  is  necessary  that 
the  tape  be  used  over  and  over  again 
until  it  is  worn  out.  Thus,  the  sub¬ 
scriber  is  expected  to  return  the  tape  to 
be  used  again.  However,  in  order  to 
enable  interested  people  to  keep  cer¬ 
tain  issues  long  enough  for  them  to  de¬ 
rive  the  maximum  benefit,  each  sub¬ 
scriber  will  be  permitted  to  delay  the 
return  of  reels  of  tape  as  long  as  four 
months.  If  an  individual  subscriber’s 
account  shows  that  four  reels  are  out¬ 
standing,  no  further  issues  will  be  sent 
until  this  number  has  been  reduced.  If 


the  subscribers  co-operate  and  return 
the  tapes  promptly,  it  should  be  pos¬ 
sible  to  reduce  the  above-mentioned 
subscription  charge.  This  charge  will 
be  reviewed  after  a  trial  period  of  one 
year. 

At  first,  Science  Digest  will  select 
what  is  to  be  recorded,  but  the  listeners 
will  be  the  governing  body  in  the  final 
analysis.  They  will  be  urged  to  send  in 
requests  and  suggestions  so  that  the 
kind  of  service  most  needed  can  be  pro¬ 
vided.  The  level  at  first  will  be  mixed; 
some  elementary  material,  some  me¬ 
dium  and  some  advanced,  but  the 
subject  matter  will  be  presented  in  a 
way  that  will  lead  to  better  understand¬ 
ing  as  time  goes  on.  Each  issue  will  be 
accompanied  by  a  braille  table  of  con¬ 
tents  which  the  listener  is  urged  to  keep 
for  reference.  At  any  time  that  a  sub¬ 
scriber  wishes  to  study  articles  appear¬ 
ing  in  back  issues,  specific  back  issues 
will  be  sent  on  request  either  for  pur¬ 
chase  or  loan.  If  purchased,  the  price  is 
$2.75  per  issue.  This  entitles  the  pur¬ 
chaser  to  keep  the  tape. 

Any  blind  person  who  is  interested 
in  receiving  this  monthly  magazine  re¬ 
cording  may  send  $10.00  to  Science  for 
the  Blind,  Haverford  College,  Haver¬ 
ford,  Pa.  Make  checks  out  to  Science 
Digest. 
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